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PREFACE 



The third and last volume, which brings this 
collection down to the end of the Athenian Age, 
was to have included, following Bergk's example, the 
Anacreontea, and to have ended with an Appendix of 
New Fragments published too late to be printed in 
the earlier volumes. The volume's unusual length, 
caused among other things by the difficulty of 
estimating the amount of material available, has 
made it necessary to transfer the Anacreontea to a 
forthcoming volume containing the Greek Elegiac 
and Iambic Poets, and to withhold the New Frag- 
ments for the present. For this change I must 
apologise to my readers. There is this, however, to 
be said, that by postponing the printing of the New 
Fragments till a reprint of the earlier volumes is 
called for — and I understand that this will not be 
very long — I shall be able to print them nearer to 
their proper places, and meanwhile most of my new 
c restorations ' will be found in the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society next spring. 

The Account of Greek Lyric Poetry has worked 
out longer than I expected, but having written it I 
find I cannot cut it down without changing its 
character. It is intended to be rather more than a 
catalogue, which would have been unnecessary, and 
a good deal less than a history, which would have 
gone beyond the scope of this Series. I hope its 
discussion of origins, without which any adequate 
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account of the subject would be impossible, will not 
be thought out of place. Its position is unusual, but 
I do not regret it. Like many so-called introductions 
it will read, as it was w T ritten, the better for being 
taken last. 

Many new readings will be found in Bacchylides, 
Timotheus, and Philoxenus. They have nowhere, I 
thinks been preferred to those of earlier editors 
without good reason, generally palaeographical. 
Those of Bacchylides come of long study of the 
British Museum Papyri, in the chief of which a 
large number of the accepted readings were found 
inconsistent either with the length of the gap or 
with the possible reading of doubtful letters. The 
new readings of the Persae, which are mostly due to 
the filling of gaps not previously attempted, are 
based on the facsimile and confirmed by the autopsy 
of Dr. Schubart. With the Banquet there was still 
much for ordinary emendation to do ; I have 
thought it sufficient here to avail myself of the 
published accounts of the MSS. 

My thanks are due to the Egypt Exploration 
Society for permission to include the two Encomia of 
Bacchylides, to Messrs. H. J. M. Milne and H. I. 
Bell of the British Museum and to Dr. Schubart of 
the Berlin Museum for their expert help with the 
Papyri, to Professor A. S. Hunt for access to new 
material and permission to print it, to Mr. A. D. 
Knox for several valuable suggestions, particularly 
with regard to the metre, on the Banquet of Phi- 
loxenus, to Dr. A. B. Cook and Mr. H. Rackham for 
giving me the benefit of their criticism of the 
Epilogue, to the general editors of the Series for 
dealing kindly with a sometimes refractory con- 
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tributor, and to the staffs of the publisher and printer 
for giving satisfactory presentment to many pages 
particularly troublesome to set up. 

In a recent review of a similar collection of frag- 
ments, it was objected that the compilers of such 
books do not follow some accepted numeration, such 
as that of the Teubner series. In this book it was 
impossible. New discoveries had made both Bergk 
and Hiller-Crusius out of date, and the edition of 
Diehl, even if it was to contain all the fragments 
and notices gathered in these volumes, had not been 
completely published. I hope that the numeration- 
tables will do something to ease the difficulty of 
tracing old favourites to their new homes. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a few mis- 
takes not yet corrected in Volumes i and ii. On 
page 5 of Vol. i. 1. 7, for lyre-sung read flute-sung ; 
p. 21, 1. 8 from bottom, for or read and; p. 25, 1. 6, 
for composer read performer, 1. 8 omit epic ; p. 28 
bottom, add Procl. Chr. 320a. 33, Poll. 4. 66 ; p. 72, 
1. 3, for ye read ya ; p. 345, 1. 3 from bottom of notes, 
for 37 read 38 ; p. 369, fr. 75, add cf. Callim. 3. 4 
(Mair); p. 443,1. 7, add 212; p. 445, Dracon, for 
a.d. 180 read 100 b.c. ? On page 10 of Vol. ii. 1. 11, 
for ti'Tos read cvtos ; p. 12 middle, for 'OpeWeta read 
'Opecn-eta ; p. 123 top, for colonised read went to live 
in; p. 137, 1. 6, and p. 273, 1. 7, add Arist. \\6. Uo\. 
18 ; p. 341 bottom , for ^Acv^s read Ae'cr^?, and for 
Schw. rightly, etc. read come from Callim. Aitia (i. 
1. 15 Mair) ; p. 453, 1. 8, for 53 b.c. read 530 b.c; 
p. 463 top, for Lyaeus read Lycaeus. 

J. M. Edmonds. 

Cambridge, 
July 15, 1927. 
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MTPTIA02 

Bt09 

Suid. }L6pLvva' . . . fiaOrjrpia "MvpTL&os. 
Ibid. HivBapor . . . fia07]rr}<; 8e MvpriSos 
yvvaifcos. 

Corinna^V. 11. 

A nth. Pal. 9. 26 'AvTiTrdrpov QeaaaXoviKecos* 
6i<? ra? 'Evvia Avpi/cas TloiTjTplas* 

, . . NocrcrtSa 0j]\vy\(ocraov ISe yXv/cvaxia 
^Ivpriv. . . 

Tat. adv. Grace. 33 [n. elicovas ra<? tcoz; ivSo^cov 
ryvvai/c&v]' . . . BoiWo<? {e^aXKOvpyrjae) Mv/m'Sa. 



MTPTIAOS 

Plut. 40 4 Ti'y Etfiwros ?}pa>s Tara7pa «al Bia riva 

ahiav rh &\<ros avrov yvvaiQv ave/xfUarSv iartv — *EA.i€cws toC 
Kr)<picrov Kai 2,Kid5os Evvoaros 3\v vlos, w <paatP virb vvp.<pf}S 
"Evvoaras ^Krpa<pfvri rovro yevtaOai rovvofxa. Ka\bs 6e kv Kai 
hiicaios oux t)ttqv i\v auxppuiv Kai avarr]p6s' ipaadrivai 5c avrov 
\4yovaiv "Oxvclv, /jl'iuv ru>v KoXwvov Qvyartpwv avttyiav ovaav' 
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MYRTIS 
Life 

Suidas Lexicon : Corinna : — . . . A pupil of 
Myrtis. 

The Same : Pindar : — ... A pupil of the woman 
Myrtis. 

Corinna fr. 11 (p. 15). 

Palatine Anthology : Antipater of Thessalonica ; on 
the Nine Lyric Poetesses : — 

. . . Nossis the woman-tongued and sweet-sound- 
ing Myrtis ... 

Tatian Against the Greeks [representations of famous 
women] ... A bronze statue of Myrtis was made 
by Boiscus. 



MYRTIS 
Lyric Poems 

Plutarch Gretk Questions : ' Who is the hero Eunostus at 
Tanagra, and what is the origin of the custom which forbids 
women to set foot in his sacred grove ? ' — Elieus, the son of 
Cephisus and Scias, had a son Eunostus, who is said to have 
taken his name from a nymph Eunosta who brought him up. 
Though an honourable character was combined in him with 
good looks, he was an austere man, and the story goes that 
when one of his cousins the daughters of Colonus, a maiden 
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e7rei 5e ireipthaav 6 Evvoaros airerpexparo xal XoiZop-qaas a.-nr\X6ev 
els tovs a$€\<povs Karrjyop'qo'wv, ecpBaaev y irapdevos ravrb irpd^aaa 
kot €Keivov Ka\ Trapw^uvt tovs adeXcpovs Ex*p-ov k<x\ Aeovra xal 
BovkoXov airoKTUvai rov 'EVvoo'tov, us irpbs &iav ciutt) o~vyyeye' 
vt]\xkvov* exe'tvoi fxkv ovv ivehpevaavT^s aTreKTetrav rov vsaviaKov 
6 Se 'EAtevs cicetvovs ibrjcrev' 77 8' v Ox^a jueTaueAojueVr? Kai 
yk\xovaa rapaxys, afxa fxkv avrrjv anaXXa^ai OeXovaa t9\s 5ia rhv 
cpoora Xvttt)s, d)±a 5' oiKTipovca tovs a5eA<£ous, i£r,yy€tX€ irpbs 
rbv 'EAie'a iraaav t))V a.Xr)d€iav, eKth'os 5e KoAoj^w- KoXwvov 8e 
hiKaaavros 01 fxkv aSeA^oi ttjs y Ox^as t<pvyov, avrr} 5e KartKprifx- 
viusv kavriji', ccs Muprts 7? 'Av6r)Oovla iroir^pta fxsXoev IvropTiKtv. 
tov 5e Ewoarov rb ypyov Kai rb aXeos ovtws av4fjL&<xTGV err/peiTO 
Kai airpoaireXaffrov ywail'iv, &are ttoXXclkis aeto'p.&i' r) ahxpoov % 
bioariiAicov aXXoov yevoy-ivw ava£r,Teiv Kai iroXv'Kpayixovt'iv iirifieXws 
tovs lavaypaiovs, /jltj AeArjfle yvvrj tw tottco TrX-rjo'tdaaca. 
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iicamed Ochna, fell in love with him and tried to win him, he 
rejected her suit with contumely and went off to lodge a 
complaint with her brothers. But she was before him, and 
made the like accusation of him, urging her brothers Eehemup, 
Leon, and Bucolus to slay him for having forced her. Where- 
upon they set an ambush and slew the poor boy, and shortly 
after were taken prisoners for it by Elieus. Repenting her 
crime and torn between a lover's remorse and a sister's pity, 
Ochna now told Elieus the whole truth, and Elieus taking it 
to Colonus, Colonus gave his judgment, and the brothers tied 
the country and their sister threw herself down a precipice. 
Such is the account given by the poetess Myrtis of Anthedon. 
Thus came the shrine and grove of Eunostus to be forbidden 
ground to women, and indeed it often happened, in time of 
earthquake, famine, or other portent, that the citizens of 
Tanagra made careful enquiry whether a woman had not 
inadvertently approached the spot. 
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KOPINNHS 

Bt09 

Suid. YLopiwa* ^A^XcpoBcopov tcaX 'liriroKpa- 
Teia?, 1 Q-qjSaLa r) TavaypaLa, fxaOi]rpia ^slvpTiho^ 
[i7T(ov6/jia<TTO Be Mina*] 2 XvpiKi'j. iviKijae Be 
TrevraKi*;, a)? Xoyos, YllvBapov. eypayjre fiiftXla 
irevre Kal ^Triypd/jL/jLara Kal No/jlovs Avpitcovs, 

Plut. Glor. Ath. 4. p. 347 f. 7) Be Kopivva rbv 
YlLvBapov, ovtcl veov en Kal rfj XoyioTrjTi aof3apco<; 
Xpaifievov, ivovderrjaev a>? a/iovcrov ovra fxrj 
TTOiovvra iivQovs, rrjs ttoititlkt)*; epyov etvav 
avfjL^e/3r]fC6 } yXatavas Be Kal Kara^prjcrei^ Kal 
/jL€Ta<f>pda€i$ Kal pieXrj Kal pvO/iovs ^hvcjiara T045 
irpdy/iaaiv vTrorLderaL. a$6Bp ovv 6 YllvBapos 
emaTiiaa^ toi? Xeyofievois iiroLrjaev eKelvo to 
fieXos* ^'la/xrjvbv rj ^pvaaXaKarov ^leXiav \ rj 
KdBfiov rj ^Traprcov iepbv yevos dvBpcbv \ rj to 
ttuvv adevos 'HpaKXeovs | rj tclv Aicovvaov 7roXu- 
yadea Tifxdv Bei^apuevov Be 77) Kopivvy yeXdaaaa 
i/celvrj Trj x eL P L ^ v cnrelpeiv, dXXa fir) 

0X0) t&) OvXaKw. tu> yap ovtl avyKepdaas Kal 
av/x(pop7]o-a<; TravaireppiLav Tivd /ivOov 6 HivSapos 
€45 to fieXos i^X €€Vm 

1 Cronert : mss wpoKparlas 1 prob. belongs to a later 
Corinna, cf. Suid. 5. K6piwa vzuikp* 
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Life 

Suidas Lexicon : Corinna : — Daughter of Achelo- 
odorus and Hippocrateia, of Thebes or of Tanagra ; 
pupil of Myrtis ; [nicknamed Myia ( Fly ' ;] a lyric 
poetess. It is said that she was victorious five times 
over Pindar. She wrote five Books, and Inscriptions, 
and Lyric Nomes. 

Plutarch Glory of Athens: When Pindar was as 
yet young, and prided himself overmuch on his 
command of language, Corinna censured his ill-taste 
because, though myths are the proper work of a 
poet, and forms of words, turns of phrase, changes 
of expression, tunes and rhythms mere embellish- 
ments, his poems were nevertheless devoid of them. 
Pindar took strong objection to her words and pro- 
ceeded to compose the lyric which begins : 1 Ismenus^ 
or gol d-d i staffed Melia, or Cadmus, or the holy race 
of the Sown, or the doughty might of Heracles, or 
the cheerful worship of Dionysus . , 1 and showed 
it Corinna. Whereupon she retorted, laughing, that 
he should sow with the hand and not with the whole 
sack. For Pindar had simply made mixed drinks of 
his myths and then poured them into his song. 

1 the stock themes of Theban mythology 
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Sch. Ar. Ach. 720 dyopd^eiv* iv dyopa BiajpL- 
(3eiv iv i^ovaia /cat TTapprjaia' ecrriv Wttikcos, 
50ev teal 7) Kopivva iXeyx^t tov tov UivBdpov 
' 'Atti/cut/iov, 1 iirel teal iv tw 7rp(£>Tcp rcov Tlap- 
deveicov ixpifearo rfj Xe%ei. 

Ael. V.H. 13. 25 UivSapos 6 77-0^77779 dycovi- 
%6fjL€vo<; iv <dr}ftai<$ dpiaOecri Trepnreaow a/cpoarals 
rjTTiftr} KopLW7]<; ireviaKi^. i\iyyw v ^ T V V 
dfiovcrlav avrcov 6 TILvBapos o~vv i/cdXei rrjv 
Kopivvav. 

Paus. 9. 22. 3 Kopivvrj? Be, rj puovr} Bi] iv 
Tavdypa acr {Accra iirolrjcrey Tavrrjs ecri fiev fivrffia 
iv 7T€pt<pave2 7*779 7roXe&)9, €<tti Be iv tw yvpuvacrLw 
ypa<f>r/, raivta TrjV /cecfiaX^v rj Kopivva dvaBovfievy 
7-779 vlfC7]<; eive/ca y YllvBapov aajian ivltcqcrev iv 
®rf/3ai$. <fialveTai Be fioi viKyaai 7-779 BiaXeKTOV 
re el'vexa, on yBev ov rfj epeovf) rfj AcoplBc axnrep 
6 TlLvBapos, dXXd oirola crvvrjaeiv ejxeXXov AloXels, 
ica\ ore r/v yvvauc&v Tore 77S77 KaXXlarr] to eZSo9, 
el T£9 en 2 eltcovi Bel reKfialpeo-dat, 

Prooem. Find. fin. rd Be ovo/iara tcov irpoeipt]- 
lievcov XvpiK&v iarl rdBe' 'AXtc/idv, 'AXfcaios, 
2a7T^)c5, LrrjaLxopo^y "\fivtcos, 'Ava/cpecov, S^co- 
vl8t}<; ) Ba/c^uXtS?;9, fca\ UtvBapo<;- rives Be Ka\ 
T7]v YLopivvav? 

1 Cronert : mss tj K. eVri rod U. 6.TTiKi<ni 2 rfj ? 

3 these 5 words omitted in most mss. 



1 cf. Bust. 11. 326. 43, Them. 27. 334, Pind. 0. 6. 90, Fit. 
Metr. Find. 8 Dr. ; the other Greeks called the Boeotians 
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Scholiast on Aristophanes Achamians: ' 'Ayopn^tv : — 
to behave in the market-place with arrogance of 
manner and licence of speech ; an Attic use of the 
word, for using which in Book I of his Maiden-Songs 
Corinna takes Pindar to task. 

Aelian Historical Miscellanies : When the poet 
Pindar competed at Thebes he happened on ignorant 
judges, and was defeated five times by Corinna. By 
way of exposing their lack of good taste, he called 
Corinna a sow. 1 

Pausanias Description of Greece : Corinna, the only 
poet of Tanagra, is commemorated by a monument 
in the open street and by a painting in the gym- 
nasium. The latter represents her in the act of 
putting on the headband she won when she defeated 
Pindar in the lyric competition at Thebes. In my 
opinion her victory may be set down first to her 
dialect, because she did not sing like Pindar in 
Doric, but in a dialect which Aeolians would under- 
stand, and secondly because, if one may really judge 
from the portrait, she was at that time a remarkably 
ffood-lookine woman. 2 

o o 

Introduction to Pindar: The names of the aforesaid 
lyric poets are these : — Alcman, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar ; [some authorities add to these 
Corinna]. 3 

swine ; P. prob. meant to contrast her narrow and local con- 
servatism with the broadened outlook which had come of 
his sojourn at Athens — 'She is a mere Boeotian, I am a 
Greek' 2 Tat. adv. Gr. 33 mentions a famous statue 

by Silanion ; see also Bernouilli Gr. Ikon. 88 3 cf. Sch. 

Dion. Thr. 21. 17, Tz. prol. Lyc. 252 M, Didym. 395 Schmidt 
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Prop. 2. 3. 9 Nec me tarn fades, quamvis sit 
Candida, cepit . . . 
. . . quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 

par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae, 
et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae 

carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis. 

Stat. Silv. 5. 3. 156 . . . . tu pandere doctus 
carmina Battiadae latebrasque Lycophronis arti 1 
Sophronaque implicitum tenuisque arcana Corinnae. 



See also Clem. Al. Str. 4. 122, Sch. Dion. Thr. 
469. 29, Eust. 11 327. 10. 



KOPINNHS MEAHN 

Tepoiwv A' 

1-10 

Apoll. Pron. 325 a [ir. ttjs iydf]' BoiwtoI (i&vy 2 &s txlv Tpvtyuv 
• . . o>s 6e evioi, oov t<Tr\v 6 "hfipwv, 6tfxa i<rr\v h &v£vy<cs ol 
avToi <paai rfi /x\y iywv t)]v ia<i', ^tt) Se iywvr] rr\v iwvti^ 3 tX ye 
Tb irapa Awpievtriv rj els ei fxera^aWiTai, tj) 6e iyuvya. ttjv loivya. 
KSptvva (fr. 11)* ko.} tri* 

1 mss atri 2 Bek. 3 Ahr. 



1 reading doubtful 2 Callimachus 3 tit. cf. Ant. 

Lib. 25 : there may have been more than two books ; the 
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Propertius Elegies: Nor is it so much her face, 
fair though it be, that hath taken me captive . . . 
'tis rather when the melody begins of that Aeolian 
quill which can rival the lyre of Aganippe, 'tis when 
she pits her own poetry against old Corinna'Sj and 
deems Erinna's verse 1 no match for what she writes 
herself. 

Statius Greenwoods [to his father the school- 
master] : Thou'rt skilled to expound the songs of 
the Battiad, 2 or the secrets of the cramped Lyco- 
phron, Sophron's mazes or the meagre Corinna's 
mysteries. 



CORINNA 
OLD-WIVES' TALES 3 
Book I 
1-10 

Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person Singular]: The 
Boeotians use the form l&v according to Tryphon . . . 
According to some writers, one of whom is Habron, it is a 
root of which one and the same people use the three forms, 
Idsv corresponding to iyoc, and Iwvei to iyuvn — if we may 
regard the Dorian rj as changed to e< — , and Iwvya correspond- 
ing to iywvya. Compare Corinna (fr. 11); and in another 
place : 

distribution of the fragments here is uncertain, but cf. 
initials of titles 
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Icpvei S' etpcocov aperix? 
^elpodScov <7rodeiKO)> 1 

Kcika yepoV ciiaofieva 2 
Tavaypt'Seaai XevKOTreTrXvs' 3 
5 peya S' e//% yeyaOe ttoXis 
Xiyoi> pOKCjdTLXijs 6J'07rr;9. 4 

2 

Pans. 9. 22. 2 rhi' 5e 'EpjUTjy Xiyovai rbv Tlp6 t uaxov, 'EpeTpie&v 
vavalv e£ Ev&oias is T7ji/ Tara-ypa/ai/ crx^ J/T ^ I/ ? tous Te icprifiovs 
ilaycyeiv iirl ti,i> juax 7 ) 1 ' f^al avrhv are <(<p7]j$ov arXeyytfit 
a.uvv6/A€vov fiaAiGTa ipydcraaBai r&v Evfioioov TpoTT7}v. 

Apoll. Pron. 355 c {Gram. Gr. 1.3. 7 -A) [t. tt}s fjuoO]* a\\i 
io;y /cai tt) iixovs [crv(vy6s iariy) 77 TeoGs . . . /cai in Kopivva' 

7T€pl T60U9 f E/3/ia9 7T0T* "Apea 5 
7T0VKT€VL. 

3,4 

Cram. ^. (?. 1. 172. 1-A [ir. t?,s is]- awzii-niitTei 5e t\ is 
Trpodeais Ka\ a\\r) BoiwrtKy irpoQid^i ttj e'£" 

yiovadcov 6 

&i/ 6e <puv?]€v i7ri(pep7]Tai, 5ta 5yo o"<r* 

eaadpyi irroXe/jLco 7 

1 niss 'i'xvei ??5' T}p<au>v a. x^'P^S^ : suppl. 2 Hcrch : 

mss ft. ytpola ziaojx. 3 mss -7T/\oiS, -ttAouf 4 imris = f/xaty 
Bockh : mss <=V-7 ~ A7 ? S ' 7r7 ? 5 (dat. pi.) Buckh : mss -Aais 

-Trats 5 Wil : mss ap'eua 6 mss Movawv, but cf. ibid. 
27S 7 Abr. : mss iaa* apx^^oX^uov' 



1 the previous 3 (?) lines of this introductory poem might 
have run ' Some sing of Gods and Goddesses ' or the like : 

I 2 
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But I, I am come to sing the prowess of Heroes 
and Heroines, in fair old-wives' tales for the white- 
robed daughters of Tanagra ; and greatly doth their 
city rejoice in my clear sweet babbling cries. 1 



2 

Pausanias Description of Greece : The}' say that one day 
when an Eretrian fleet put in on the coast of the territory of 
Tanagra, Hermes the Champion led the ephebi or youngest 
men into the field and by employing a strigil or flesh -scraper 
ephebus-like as a weapon, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy. 

Apollonius Pronouns [on the pronoun ' me '] : Indeed along 
with ifiovs 1 of me ' there goes a form reot/s ' of thee . . . 
Compare also Corinna : 

For thy sake 2 Hermes fights 3 Ares with his fists. 

Cramer Jnedita {Oxford) [on the preposition is 'into']: 
This form of the preposition is identical with another, the 
Loeotian form for e£ ' out of ' ; compare 

out of the Muses 

but in that dialect if the preposition precedes a vowel it 
takes the form eVo- ; compare 

beginneth warfare 

the last 4 are from Heph. 110 (see on fr. 5), and do not 
certainly belong here 2 Tanagra's 3 in this poem 
* 1, 3, 4 would doubtless bo taken (by a grammarian or 
metrician) from an early-placed poem ; 1-3 could belong to 
the apxv or (reppzyts, and 4— 10 to the dfMpaAos of a poem 
describing the battle {£) 



3 
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5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Heph. 110 [tt. TToXvcrxTlfJ-ciTlaTuv]- bixolws 5e kclI £tt\ rwv 
TXvKwvelcvv roiavra <rx^A iaTa Tra.pa\a/j.^dp€Tat t oTov iv ro7s 
Koplvviqs' {Jr. 1)* a'Se /cat roSe* 

KT) 7T€VT€LK0VT 1 OV^lfilaS 
/ o (/ ♦ i • i r/ 

ccoparos war ecp lttttco 
fedpra jxev enfipifidjjLevoi 3 
ttoXlv S' iirpa6* 6 {lev* irpofyavels 
yXovKOv Se rO? atSajz; 5 
ireKeKeaai Sovelrrj 6 



11 

Apoll. Ptw. 325 a [7r. tt)s iyev]' . . . tt? 5e iywvya rfyv i<i>uya 
K6ptvva ' 

fie/jL(])0/jL7) Be kyj \iyoupav 

Mou/m'S' icovya, 

otl f3ava cf>ova 

efia TlivBdpoi ttot epiv? 

12 

Ibid. 95 a ^ 

«otV7j o3<ra 'Xvpa.Kovoi'jov teal Boi&twv, Kadh \al K6pivva Ka\ 
'Eir/^ap/xos ixP'h <JaVT0 ' 

1 mss real ik*vtt). 2 mss lovp. 3 Herm.-Crdn. mss 
Kara fxkv fipifAOv/j.. 4 ,5 : mss e-rrpadoficv 5 Cron. : mSS ris 
&$wv 6 mss 5oj>€iTat 7 B6ckh-2?-Wil. : mss fjL€^<pofxai 5e /cat 
A. fxvpr&a and TrivSapioto : for fiava cf. Hdn. /uoi\ A€'£. 1. 18. 25 

14 



CORINNA 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on ' polyschematist or 
irregular verse] : Similarly such types occur in Glyconics, for 
instance in those of Coriuna : (fr. 1) ; so also this : 

and fifty did [Hermes ?] of the lofty might [lay 
low ?] 

And yet further varieties are used by her : 
[riding] his ship like a horse 
all snorting upon him right fiercely 
he appeared before them and sacked their city 
and singing to them sweetly 
[the air?] whistles with whirling axes 

11 

Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person] : . . . and luvya 
corresponding to iywvya. Compare Corinna : 

And I, I find fault even with the clear sweet 
Myrtis, because, woman though she be, she hath 
striven against Pindar. 1 

12 2 

The Same : The form cfiovs 

of me 

is used both by the Syracusans and by the Boeotians, being 
found in Epicharmus and Corinna. 

1 prob. from the <r<ppayts of an earh'-placed poem 2 12-14 
prob. came early in Bk. I. 



15 
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13 

Ibid. 121 c hi S>v* . . . cfxol'xs Boiwrdl 
ajjiicov 

eV) 5e T/JS KTTJTIK?)S 

ClfXOjV S6/1C0V 
U 

Ibid. 106 a t?i tIv av^vyos i] tV . . . icrA k<x s 7} 
kiv 

curb tj)s reiv irapa ' Avrtpaxy Koptwrj, iiri alriciTiKris 1 tab* 
ore Trapa\a/.L^avo/j.€V7i, 



15 

Prise. Inst. (Gram. Lnt.) 1. 30 : in plerisque tamen Aeoles 
secuti hoc facimus. illi enim Oovydrrip dicunt pro Qvydrrjp, ov 
corripieiites, vel magis v sono u soliti sunt pronimtiare, ideo- 
que adscribunt o, non ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum 
v Aeolicum ostendant, ut 

KaXXi^opco %6ovo<$ 

OvpLas Oovyarep . . . 

16-17 'Actttis \A0avas 

Anih. Pal. 9. 20, WvnirdTpov QeaaaKovtKws' els ras 'Evvea 
Avptfcas HonjTptas' . . . nal a 4, YApivva^ \ dovpiv 'AdijvaiTjs 

17 

Pint. Mils. 14 a\\ot 5e Kal aurbu rbv Btov (' Air6\\(ioi a) <paaiv 
av\yjaai . . . r\ 5e K6pivva kclL di^axbrjval <pr\(Ti rbv 'AttoWu) U7r' 
'Adrjvas avkelv. 



1 Bek : mss 5g"iktjj 

16 
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13 

The Same : k^v ' of us ' : . . . similarly the Boeotians say 
k(xio)V 

of us 

and for the possessive, hfx&v 'our'; compare 
our houses 

U 

Apollonius Pronouns : To the 2nd Person rlv ' thee ' corre- 
sponds the 3rd Person 'lv 'him* or 'her' . . . There is also 
a form ktv 

him 

corresponding to Teiv, in Antimachus and Corinna, sometimes 
used as an accusative as well as a dative. 

15 

Priscian Principles of Grammar : In general, however, we 
follow the Aeolians, who say dovydr^p for dvydr-rjp ' daughter,' 
with the diphthong short, or ratlier give the Greek v the 
value of the Latin u, and for that reason prefix o in writing, 
not making a diphthong but the Aeolic v ; compare : 

O daughter of that land of fair dances^ Hyria 1 



16-17 The Shield of Athena 

Palatine Anthology : Antipater of Thessalonica ; on the 
Nine Lyric Poetesses : . . . and thee, Corinna, who sangest 
of Athena's martial shield. 

17 2 

Plutarch Music : Other authorities declare that Apollo 
played the flute himself . . . Indeed Corinna says that 
Apollo was taught flute-playing by Athena. 

1 in Boeotia 2 cf. Ibid. 5 

VOL. III. C 
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18-21 BoiWTO? 

Hdn. 7T. /J.OP. Ae£. 2. 917 irapa 5e t<£ Troir}TT} nocre/Jacoy . . . 
irapa fxevroL Boioorois Tloreihiuv rpairepros rov a els v K6pivva 

Botlt,T(p ' 1 

rov Be fid/cap, KpovlBa 2 YlorcBd- 
(ovoSt^ ava% hoccore. 

19 

Apoll. Pron. 122 b vfi&v . . . Alo\e7s bfj.fj.4uv . . , ovfiiuv 
Boiwrol' 

TO Be T£? OU/XLCOV UKOVCrdTCO 4 

K6p 

20 

Sell. Ap. Rh. 1. 551 5 ' KpfjLtvloaS he eV rois ®7}&atKO?s 'Afupt- 
ktvovos vtbv "Irwvov ev QeaaaXia yevvr)dr\vai, koX , A\elavhpos iv 
tQ a t&v KapiKusv t T'nofxvrifx6.r<M}V Kopivvi}s virofxvqaQels . 5 



21 

Ibid. 3. 1178 'Clyvyias he tos ®7)$as airh Tlyvyov rov 
<.TrpwTOV> fiaaiAevaavros avTu>v. KSpivva he rhv 

"Qyovyov 6 

Boturov viov airh tovtov he koI tccv &rj$wv iruXat. 



22-22 A 'Ettt €7rl Qetfrjs 

Apoll. Pron. 119 c Awpiefs vjj.es . . . Alo\e7s ijfj.fj.es . . . 
Boiurol fxera ht<p86yyov rov ov' 

ov/ies Be KOfiLaOevTe? 

K6pivva 'Ettt* enl ®r)&cus. 

1 mss Kopivva- BoiwTOt roDSe and rov 2 gen. ^: mss trj 

3 mss rioTeiSdco^os 4 mss ovfx/jicov 5 Crbn : mss tcuv 

Kopivv7)s (or Ka/ji/cclj^) vnofivT]fia.TU}v 6 mss Tlyvyov 

18 



CORINNA 

18-21 Boeotus 

Herodian Words Without Parallel : In Homer the form is 
Poseidaon . . . but in Boeotian, with change of s to t, 
Poteidaon ; compare Corinna in her Boeotus : 

and happy thou, son thou of Poseidon son of 
Cronus, lord Boeotus. 



19 1 

EU1S C 

wherein let men listen to you ; 



Apollonius Pronouns : vfi&v 1 of yon ' . . . The Aeolians 
use vfxfxewv . . . the Boeotians ovp.lu>v ; compare 



Corinna. 

20 2 

Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argoimulica : Armenidas 
declares in his Thcbalca that Amphictyon had a son Itonus 
born to him in Thessaly, and Alexander agrees with him, 
quoting Corinna in the 1st Book of his Treatise on Caria. 

21 

The Same : Thebes is called Ogygian from its first king 
Ogygus. Corinna makes 

Ogygus 

the son of Boeotus. From him came the gates of Thebes. 

22-22a The Seven against Thebes 

Apollonius Pronouns : The Dorians say for ' you ' v/*£s . . . 
the Aeolians v/xfxes . . . the Boeotians the form with the 
diphthong ov/xes ; compare : 

and you being brought hither 3 

Corinna Seven against Thebes. 

1 doubtless belongs to an early-placed poem ; the metre 
would suit this, but its position is not certain 2 cf. Paus. 
9. 1, Steph. Byz. Boturia 3 from Argos 

i9 
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22a 

Sch. T. II. 17. 197 yrjpds- olttoko-kt] tov yripdaas, ws virotyBds, 
eimtkws' Kai Kopivva 

fipOVTCLS 1 

olvt\ tov fipovrriaas. 



23— 23A JZvuyvovfJLir} 

Sch. II. 2. 496 AvXiSa' . . . cnrb Avkioos ttjs Eboovv^iov tov 
Kyj^piaov. 

23a 

Apoll. Pron. 136 c [tt. tJjs k6s]' AioAeTs fi€Ta tov F Kara 
iravav -ktuoiv koI yevos . . . 6/xoioos Kai BoicotoI. KSpivva 

TrijSa Fov OeXcoaa (pL\i]<; 



24 FioAaos 

Apoll. Pron. 113 b Zib. tov € t) vcoe napa 'Ayrt^ax^ 07}/3af5t 
. . . /cal 

TOt/ T£ VO)i <T€> 4 

ei/ 'IoAay KSpivva. 

25-27 KaraTrAovs 

Sch. Nic. Ther. 15 01 5e 7rAeious Tavaypalov eivat (pafft rbp 
'CLpltova. Kipivva Z\ tvatfieo'TaToi' \eyci <xvtov «al €ir€\$6vra 
iroWovs tSwovs rj/uepuaai Kai Kadapiaai curb 6f)plwp. 

1 Schn : mss /c' &piva fipovTiis 2 mss evwvv/xlrjs 3 xTjSa 
Fbv and kXeo-6-r) Bockh : mss Trrfieyov eAecrtfe 4 E 

20 
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22a 

Scholiast on the Iliad: yripds * when he grew old': — An 
apocope or shortening of yrjpdcras like v-rro<pdds and in-irkus, 
and Corinna's Bpovrds 

striking with the thunderbolt 1 

for PpovTTicras. 



23-23A The Daughters of Euonymus 

Scholiast on the Iliad : Aulis : . . . from Aulis daughter 
of Euon3'mus son of Cephisus. 8 

23a 

Apollonius Pronouns [on the possessive kos * his ' or ' her '] : 
The Aeolians use the form with digamma (v) in every person 
and gender . . . Similarly the Boeotians; compare Corinna 
in the Daughters of Euonymus : 

desiring to take her son in her loving arms. 



2-i Iolaus 

Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person Dual]: The form 
with e, vw€, occurs in Antimachus' Theba'id and in 

thou and we twain 

from the Iolaus of Corinna. 

25-27 The Return/ 

Scholiast on Nlcander Antidotes to the Bites of Beasts : The 
more usual view is that Orion hailed from Tanagra ; according 
to Corinna he was a man of great piety who went about to 
many places reclaiming them and purging them of wild beasts. 

1 ref. to Capaneus? Cron. 2 cf. 33. 72, Steph. Byz. Ai>a/j 
3 of Orion, healed of his blindness, to Chios for vengeance 

2 I 
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Parth. 20 [tt. 'Aepovs]* \£yerai 5e Kal Olvoirtuvos Kal vv/x<pr}s 
'EAIk1)$ 'Aepw K6pj)v ytviaQai' ravrys 5e Tlpioeva rbv 'Tptews 
epaadevra trap' avrov Trapaire'to'Bai rrjv Koprjv, koX 5ta ravrrjv ri\v 
re vr\<rov i£r)u€pce(Tcu totc Qypiuv avaizhewv ovcrav, \eiav re ttoW7)V 
irepteXavvovra roiv npoax^P^v e'Sra bibSvar rov fxevroi Olvoirlwvos 
e/cacTTOTe vTrtpridffxtvov rbv yafxov bia rb airoarvyeiv avrQ yafxfipbv 
roiovrov yevtadai, virb fjLtdrjs ttttypova. yevSfxevov rbv '{Ipiwva 
nara^ai rbv 6d\afxov tvQa 7/ trais iKOifxaro, Kal $ia£6jizvov enKar\vai 
robs 6(p6a\/J.ovs virb rov OIvottiojvos. 



26 

Apoll. Pron. 105 b [it. ttjs rlv\ riderai irapa Kopivvrj Kal eVi 
alnariK?}5 iv KaTairXcp' 

ov yap tip 6 (frOovepb? 

SdfJLLOdT 1 

b.vrl rov <T€ ko.1 o~a<pes a?r /car' ivaXXayrjv Trrwatws. 

27 

Ibid. 98 b 60vs- avrr] clkoXovBos AwpiKrj rfi T€ovs, f) <rvv€\<ios 
Kal Koptvva ixP'h a ' aT0 ' KaTa7rA<p* 

vifCCKT fJL6<ya\OG0€P6l$ 

*Qapicov, yjapav r air eoO? 
it a a a v ayvov/nrjvev. 2 



28 Kopwvat'77 

Ant. Lib. 25 Myr^xy **l Mev'nnrr)' laropu NtKavfipos'Erepoiov- 
/jlcvwv V Kal K6pivva Tspoiwv a'. 'Clplocvos rov 'YpUots iv Boicvria. 
dvyarepes lyhovro Mr)ri6xv Kal Mev^^^^l• avrai ore Tlpiwva 
i]<pdi'tcrev e£ avdpdwcov 'Apre/xis, irp£<povro rrapa tt) fxi)rpi. Kal 

1 E = (ri/iLot (the citation showed rlv to be accus.) : niBS 
Satfxur 2 6 : Herm. ov 

22 
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Parthenius Love Romances [on Aero] : The story goes 
that Aero was the daughter of Oenopion and the nymph 
Helice, and Orion the son of Hyrieus, falling in love with 
her, asked her of Oenopion in marriage, and for her sake 
reclaimed the island (of Chios) by purging it of the wild 
beasts that infested it ; moreover he drove off large herds of 
cattle from the neighbouring farms to be her bridal gift. 
Oenopion, however, had no stomach for such a son-in-law, 
and whenever the da} T was fixed deferred it, till one night, 
fuddled with drink, Orion broke into the chamber where the 
girl lay asleep ; whereupon Oenopion laid violent hands upon 
him and put out his eyes with a firebrand. 

26 

Apollonius Pronouns [on the form riv ' thee '] : It is used 
also by Corinna in the accusative ; compare the Return : 

for thou art not harmed by this jealous man 1 

where riv is for ere by interchange of cases. 



27 

The Same : kovs ' of him ' : — This corresponds to the Doric 
reovs 'of thee, 5 which is frequently used by Corinna ; compare 
the Return, : 

The mighty man Orion won the day,, and gave all 
the land his name. 



28 The Shuttle-Maidens 2 

Antoninus Liberalis Metamorphoses : Metioche and Me- 
nippe : — Told by Xicander in the 4th Book of the 'Trans- 
formations and by Corinna in the 1st Book of her Old- Wives' 
Tales. To Orion son of Hyrieus were born in Boeotia two 
daughters, Metioche and Menippe, who when Artemis re- 
moved Orion from this world were thenceforth brought up 

1 Aero to her father? 2 cf. Ov. Met. 13. 692 

23 
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^Adrjpa fxkv idlbacrmv avras tarovs ilvcpaiveiv, > A<ppodtr7] de aureus 
e5o»K€ KaXXos. eVei 8e *Aop'iap oXtjp eXafie Xoi/xbs real ttoXXoI 
air46pr)0~KOP, decvpovs anto'TeiXap irapa rbp 'AnoXXocpa rbp Voprv- 
viov. Ka\ avrols flirev 6 debs iXacrffaadai bvo robs ipiovptovs Beovs' 
%<p7) 5e KaTcnravcrtiv abrovs r$)p llt}vip, et 8vo ducrlv e/coDcrat irapdevoi 
Gvfxara yhoipro. irpbs 5e 5)/ rb /xavrelop ovSe/xta t5>v £p ry irSXei 
irap8evo:u vTT7jK0vcr€u f &XP 1 ywy Qv&crci rbp xpri(r/j.bp ££-f)V€yK€ irpbs 
ras 6uyarepas rov 'rip'iwpos. at 5' clr 4-nvdopro ir€p\ rbp larbv 
tX 0V(Ta h top virlp ao~ra>p Qava-rov i$e£aPro trplv tj r^p eVtS^jUtov 
€7ri7recroGcrav avras acpavicrai p6aop. rp\s 5e fSoT}(r6.fx€vat x^ 0Vl0VS 
dalfxovaSj on aurois €KOvo~ai dv/xara yipoprat, iirdra^av tavras tt) 
Kepiddi irapa tt\v KXcTSa teal apipprj^av ri}P o-<payr)p. /cat avrai fiep 
au(p6repai Kariir^aov is rr}p yrjp, 4>€p<T€<p6vr) 5e koI "AtSrjs oIkt'i- 
pavrts ra fxev a&fxara rwp irapQevccv ^(papiaap, apr\ 5' itcelpccp 
acrrepas avr\v ey Kav etc rrjs yrjs' ot $€ (pai'epres avqpfx^ r t (rav 
ovpavoPy koI abrovs wv6/j.atrap avdpcairot Kou'qras. i(ipvo~aPTo 5e 
■ndpTts y Aoyes ip 'Opxofiepif tt}s 'Boioirias Upbp iiriar\LLOp r&p 
7rap6tP<tiP TQVTUP, koX avrais ko.6' ftcacrop eros Kopoi re teal rcSpai 
fxeiXlyuara (pepovaip. irpooayapevovai 5e avras &XP 1 v ^ v AloXels 
Kopoopaias 1 irapQepovs. 



29-30 Uivovair) 

Ibid. 10 MtPvd$fs• laropel NiKapSpos 'Erepoiovfj-epcop 8' Kal 
KSpiPpa. Mipvov rod 'Opxop.evov iykvopro dvyarepes AevKimn}, 
'Apa'nrm), 'AXkuOot), Kal a.irtfirio'ap inr6ir<xs <pi\epyol* ir\e7ara 8c 
na\ ras aWas yvpalnas f uefxtyapro, on €K\nrovo~ai ttjp tt6\ip iv 
rois opcaip e/Ja/cxeuoi', &XP 1 Aiopvcos elKacr&els Koprj irapypetrep 
avrais /xrj tKXt'nreip reXeras ^ jj.vo~r7]pia rov 0€ov* at 5e ov 
-rrpoo-elxop. irpbs 5r; ravra x a ^ €n ^ yas d Aiowaos apr) tcSprjs 
iyepero ravpo'i /cal Xiocp Kal irdpbaXis, Ka\ 4k rup KeXeoyrccv 

1 mss -t5ay 



1 Boeotia 2 in Crete 3 the oracle apparently ran 
tXaaaeade 8ecc eptovp'iu a" «e yepwprai \ (/fx/xip dvfxa hvolai tc6pai 
6i5o dfoiai kKolaai 4 the writer seems to derive this name, 
which should mean 'curved, 5 from the boys and girls, t<6poi 
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by their mother, being taught the art of weaving by Atliena 
and given personal beauty by Aphrodite. When Aonia 1 was 
sore bested with a famine and the inhabitants were dying in 
great numbers, messengers sent to consult the Apollo of 
Gortyn 2 were told to 'propitiate the two Gods of Aid' ; 
their wrath would be appeased ' if maidens two 5 consented 
to be sacrificed to 'deities twain.' J The oracle found no 
maiden of the city willing to obey it, till a bondwoman 
brought word of it away to the daughters of Orion. No 
Eooner had she told them as they stood at the loom, than they 
accepted death for their neighbours' sake rather than death 
by the plague, and crying thrice to the Gods below that they 
were a willing sacrifice, smote themselves with the shuttle 
beneath the chin, severed the vein of the throat, and fell 
both of them dead. In pity of them Persephone and Hades 
made the maidens" bodies to disappear, and raised up from 
out of the earth in the stead of them two stars, which 
appeared and rose into the sky, and men called them comets. 
And at Orchomenus in Boeotia all the Aonians built a shrine 
in remembrance of the maidens, whither every year boys and 
girls bring them offerings, and to this day they are known to 
the Aeolians as the Coronaeae or Shuttle-Maidens. 4 

29-30 The Daughters of Minyas 

The Same : The Daughters of Minyas : — Told by Xicander 
in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna. To 
Minyas son of Orchomenus were born three daughters named 
Leucippe, Arsippe 5 and Alcathoe, who grew up to be extra- 
ordinarily industrious and find great fault with the other 
women for leaving the city to go and pla} T Bacchanals in 
the hills. When at last Dionysus, in the shape of a girl, 
advised them not to neglect the God's rites or mysteries, 
they paid no notice, whereupon Dionysus took umbrage and 
became instead of a maiden a bull, a lion, and a leopard, and 

kol\ K6pai, but prob. Kopoovr) once meant among other things 
' shuttle,' because the ends of it are sometimes slightly 
curved like the tips of a bow, or because it resembles the 
prow of a ship, cf. Germ, ireberschijf 5 Arsinoe in Plut. 
Q. G. 38, who describes the Dionysiac rite to which the story 
belonged 
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ippvT) vtKTap avT(p Kal yd\a. trpbi 5e ra af]fj.ua ras Kopas Z\af$€ 
Sel^ua, zeal jmer' ov tto\v KXypovs els 07705 tpQaXovaai aveirrjXay, 
iirtl 5' 6 K\7jpos €^€7T€(re Ae vKlirirris, 7)u^aro dvfxa r<$ deep Swtreiv, 
Kal "liriracFov rbu eavrrjs iralSa 5i€o"7rao'6 avv rats ad€\<pais. 
KaraXtirovcrai 5e ra oIkuo. rod irarpbs €/3a^x eu0J/ 6>v T0 ? s opeatv 
Kal ivifxovro Kiacrbv Kal jxiXaKa Kal 5d(pvr]v } axpis auras 'Epfx^s 
atyd/jLtPOS tt) pa/35<y fierefiaXev els opvidas. Kal avrwvr) jj.Iv iytvero 
WKTtpis, T] 5e yXav£, 7/ 5e &v£a. eepvyot 5e at rptis ttjv nvyrjv rov 

7\XlOV. 



30 

Apoll. Pron. 96 a revs- auTT] 0-^1/705 tt) ifjLtvs' 'Enixappos 
. . . €(TTt 5e Bota'TiaKC/V §t}\6vw 

Teu? 7a/? 6 tcXapof 

% irepicnra<r9ev rr/v -Kp<ar6rvirov a-q/xaivei. 



31 'YSiVovs 

Sch. Eur. Phoen. 26 -nves 5e Kal rrjv \xt\repa avr$ (t<£ Oldl- 
7ro5i) ^ao"tv ai^pTjcrfla/. aveA.e?v 5e aciTOV ou fx6vov r))V 2^*770 
aAAa «al tV Tev/JL-qn-'iav aAa>7re/ca, is K6pivva. 



Ttpolwv B' 

32 ['Aywv 1 FeXiKtovo? k?) KiOrjpuivos] 

Tzetz. 7VoZ. //es. 30 Gaisf. 'EXikwv 5e Kal Kiflatpa'V enrb 
'EXikwvos Kal KiQaip&vos ra>v aSeXcp&v eKXT}dT)<rav, oinves irpbs 
aXX-qXovs eTroXefxijaav, KaQvs 6 Kvp-qvaios Avtrifxaxos ev rep irpury 
Uepl Xloi-qr&v laropel, 

1 not cf. 1. 18 and initial of title (?) to 33 (in/r. 11 
ipts has no technical connotation, though the context equates 
it to ay&v) 
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their weaver's beams ran him nectar and milk. At these 
portents the girls took fright, and shortly afterwards the 
three put lots in a vessel and shook it ; and when it fell to 
Leucippe she vowed she would make the God a sacrifice, and 
with the aid of her sisters tore in pieces her child Hippasus. 
Then leaving their father's roof they went Maenads in the 
hills, and lived on ivy and eglantine and bay till Hermes 
with a touch of his wand turned the first into a bat, the 
second into a white-owl. and the third into an eagle-owl, and 
all three fled the rays of the sun. 

30 

Apollonius Pronouns : revs * of thee ' :— This corresponds 
to i t ucvs 'of me'; compare Epicharmus ... It is clearly 
Boeotian ; compare 

for the lot is thine ; 1 

where the circumflex shows that it is the pronoun itself (and 
not the possessive adjective). 



31 Oedipus 

Scholiast on Euripides Phoenician Women : According to 
some authorities his own mother was slain by Oedipus, and 
he slew not only the Sphinx but, according to Corinna, the 
Teumesian Fox. 

OLD-WIVES' TALES 
Book II 

32 The Contest between Helicon and Cithaeron 

Tzetzes Introduction to Hesiod : Helicon and Cithaeron were 
named from the brothers who fought against one another, as 
we are told by Lysimachus of Cyrene in the first Book of his 
treatise On the Poets. 

1 if this belongs here it is strange A. should not have 
found an instance earlier in the book ; possibly the above 
title is not C.'s 
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Sch. Od. 3. 267 ovtco A^fxrjTpios 6 ^aKijpevs' MeveAaos a/xa 
to? 'OSutrtreT iXdtoV els Ae\(povs rhv debv eXperoirepl rr\s y,e\\ov(T7]s 
eo-eedai els *l\iov crrpaTetas. t6t€ 5tj Ka\ rbu evvea.T7)piKbv t&v 
Hvdiuiv ayoova rjyccuoderei Kpewv, ev'iKa Ze At]ij.68okos AaKuv 
uadr)T7)S AuTO t UT]dovs MvKTji'a'iov, hs i\v Trparos 5t' eirccu ypdtyas t^v 
' A.fx<pirpv(avos irpbs Tr}\s.36as \xa.yr\v kol\ t)\v tpw Ki6aipu>v6s re teal 
'EXikwvos, a<p' a>v 877 real to. ev Boictirla opt] 7rpo<ra.yopeveTai. 

Pap. Bcrol. 284 Berl. Klas&iJccrtexte 5. 2. p. 19 (after 11 
mutilated 11. containing [iolvariipavov, eV &Kpv, x o p8<* s > opioov, 
(povXov, yevidXa) : 

]ev[ ]*cW- 2 

[ara 7refi\^rav hddi coJV/e?] acr[ 3 
\hLho\crdv t* ol kadpd\ha]v ay- 
15 fcov\ofj.etrao Kpova), ra- 

vlkcl viv /cke^e /xaKijpa^Yela^ 

/xeydkav t dOavuTcov ecr? 
eke Tifxav.* rdh> e/iekyfrev. 
/jidfeapas 8' avTLfca j\ I coo- 77 
20 <j>epe/JL€V -yjra&ov erarrov 

Kpov^Lav tcdkiucas ev 5 XP 0V ~ 
crcxfiaLS' tv 8* djia irdvres aypOev' 

irkLovas 8' elke 6 KiOypcov. 
xa^a S' *Epp,d<? dvecj)a jjlcl- 
Kpbv dovaas, epardv a>? 
25 eke vircav, <ne$>dvvaiv 

[8'] e 7 kclt cpav <dv>efco<T[jLiov 8 
[/uLdfca]pe$. 9 tco he voo<$ yeyd6i. 

[6 he ko]v7n]ai KadetcTO? 

30 [<7€/oue] kiirdha r rreTpav i 

1 E 2 P uivt) corrected from uvei 3 i£: these 2 
letters perh. belong to a note, or 1. 13 is the end of a 
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Scholiast on the Odyssey : The account of Demetrius of 
Phalerum is as follows Menelaiis came to Delphi with 
Odysseus and consulted the God about the coming Trojan 
"War, and it was then that the eight-yearly Pythian festival 
was held by Creon, and the victor was the Laconian Demo- 
docus, a pupil of Automedes of Mycenae, who was the first to 
write in epic verse of the battle of Amphitrj-on with the 
Teleboans and the fight between the Cithaeron and Helicon 
who gave their names to the mountains in Boeotia. 

From a Papyrus of the 2nd Century (after 11 mutilated lines 
containing well-crowned, on the summit, strings [of the lyre], 
mountains, tribe, race) : 

. . and the [goats] brought gifts of holy [food], 
and gave it him unbeknown to crooked-counselled 
Cronus in the days after divine Rhea had deceived 
him 1 and won great honour of the Immortals.' So 
sang Cithaeron, and forthwith the Muses bade the 
Gods put their secret ballot-stones in the golden 
urns, and all at once they rose, and the more part of 
the votes was Cithaeron's. And quickly did Hermes' 
loud cry proclaim that he had won delightful victory, 
and the Gods adorned his head with wreaths, 2 and 
his heart was glad. But Helicon, he was whelmed 
with bitter griefs, and tare out a smooth rock, and 

1 restoration doubtful, but the ref. would seem to be to the 
miraculous feeding of the infant Zeus (at places which vary 
according to the version of the story) after his mother had 
saved his life by giving Cronus a stone to devour instead of 
his child 2 or perh. adorned him with wreaths on the 
summit [of the rock] ; but one would expect ardvTts or the 
like 



stanza (*A<TKpav = 'A aicpat wv ? or 'Aviccv ?) : dd6ia = (ddta (but 
t* (a are doubtful letters) 4 P pea 5 Sch. es 6 P cor- 
rected from o6\e (eoAe perf. ? E) 7 or 5' Fe [E:)P . .]f 
8 Vollgraff compares Gr. Dial. Inschr. 5075 is tclv &vw &'iav 
t5j Ttirpas (suppl. Schroed.) 9 11. 26-32 suppl. Wil. 
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[ive8a)]fC€V 8* o[po]$' v/CTpco? 

[Se <yo](ov 1 ov\fr60€v etpt- 

cre \vlv i]v 2 fiovpidBecrcri Xavs 

(30 raore mutilated lines containing npoaiairi, iieKlcev, irpocrS- 
pouaev, <pey[yos], fxarcapjov tv, 16vtois a<ra[v], dvtipecrfftv, Aibs 
blva-\[fj.o(rovyas t . . . .] Ku>pr), Sch. iniKkridricreadai, Fe[AiKa>v], 
a>5' &pa, opos ) Kpov[ep . £pa[T . .]) 



33 r[a/xv ^ XdiHTTLav] 

Ibid. : 

Mcoa[d&)i> FiocT7€(f)dv]a)v 3 

&G)[pov ecrXov ovr i]v€77G) 4 

S>;[yuoya9 /^eXTrcoaa] /j,e\i, 5 

(17 mutilated lines containing iir]a6hov, ut€ . , a4\ios, 
0]of<rmr, (£(\a, <pd]oyydv, iwv, 'A<ra?7r[ , eV vo/jlov, j ueA]i0pa)*', 

Aeu? [7raT€6p, SctfTei/? a]ya#aii> 7 

(25 mutilated lines containing Kop*ou[p , Uori[Sdo}u . . 
ira\rup ^,Lv\wirav^ Qeal-mav . . f\<rr\v ex^, aa(piv, Tram 6iu>u) 

ov\ttok avro [ ]8g)v 8 

Aav]a yap Bids [V £</>€7rco-] 
50 cr' evSyj/icov [eaer eTjSei. 9 

rav he ir^hwv rpis pbiv eyi 
Aei>? irareip irdvr^v fiaaikevs. 
rpl<; Se ttovto) yafie jieScov 
TloTiSdcop. rrjv 8e Sovlv 
55 <Pi>f3o<; Xetcrpa Kparovvi' 

1 Sitz. 2 — %peicre : suppl. Wil. 3 Cron. 4 E 
(outo = tovto) 5 Cron. 6 Cron. -E 7 Wil. _ 8 Sch. 
ovttot : 11. 48-50 suppl. Wil. 9 Sch.ijS?; 
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the mountain-side gave way, and wailing piteously 
he thrust it down among the innumerable peoples. 1 

(The poem is completed by 30 mutilated lines containing they 
approach, limbs (or songs), he rushed towards, the light, of 
the Gods to the, they gave them their fill (?) as they came, 
to the men, daughters of Zeus and Memory, Scholion will be 
invoked, He[licon], thus then, mountain, cold, lovely) 

33 The Marriages of the Daughters of Asopus 2 
From the Same Papyrus : 

[Here] tell I a [goodly] gift of the [violet-crowned] 
Muses, [hymning] divinities in song 

(17 mutilated lines containing after-piece, like the . . sun, 
sacrifices, dear, voice, I, Asopus, into law, palace, into woe) 

of whom Aegina, [thy] offspring, Zeus [the Father, 
giver] of good things 

(25 mutilated lines containing Corcyra, father . . . Poseidon 
hath Sinope . . . Thespia, clearly, from the Gods) 

never. . . . For she 3 shall soon be happy waiting 
upon Zeus and the Goddesses. Of thy daughters, 
three are with Father Zeus the king- of all, three 
are wedded to Poseidon lord of the sea, two do 
share the bed of Phoebus, and one is wife to Maia's 

1 restoration of this sentence not quite certain 2 title 
uncertain ; the first letter of ' marriages ' only survives, and 
that may belong not to the title but to a note 3 Asopus' 
wife Metope, daughter of river Ladon (Wil.) 
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rav & lav M 77*29 dyaObs 
77-779 'Eyo/xa?. ovtcos 1 yap "Epcos 
kt) Kovirpi? iriderav tloqs 2 
ev So/jlcos /3di>Ta$ KpovcfxlSav 
GO fcd>pa<; evvi eXeaOtj. 

T7j itok eipojcov yeveQXav 
eayevvdaovO'' elfiiOLcov 
KaaaovOrj ir 0X0 v a ire pies, 
rel a r el poo r €9 [fjLavroa]duvco 
65 T/3t7ToSo9 a> t'[ €7reTrova/jLav'~\ 3 

roBe yepas K\a7ea-yov ico]v 4 
69 irevjeiKovTa fcparepcov 

O/JLTjflCOV, 77e8o^09 5 7TpO(fid- 

Ta9 aepivoiv dSovrcov Xayjav 
70 dyJrevSiav ^ A/c[p7j](j)elv. e 

irpdrot [£iei>] 7<zp AaTOfSa9 
Sco/t:' JLvcovov/jLOl TpnroScvv 
ecT9 twi/ XP £i(T eveiriv 
top S' €9 7a9 ftaXtov Ovpiev? 
75 Ttfiav Sevrepo? la)(ev, 

TTYj^ nOTiSa&Jf09, €7Tt- 

t' 'Qapicov dfib^ yevercop 
yr\av Fav aTriraadfJLevo^' 7 
%co fiev copavbv dfi(j)e7rL 
80 Tifidv S' [e'Wa^oy] 8 ovrav. 

Tcov[e/c ev t eyv(xi\v 9 eveirco 
r drpe/c[iav XP ei ~\ a f^oXoyov? 
tov he, [<j>i\\ lice t' d~]6ai>drv<; 10 
K7] Xov\cr €9 rapay^av] 11 cjypevas 
85 S?7yuoz{6)i> Fetfdujpeua)^." ]2 
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good son Hermes. For them did Love and Cypris 
persuade to go secretly to thy house and take thy 
daughters nine. 1 And they in good time shall bear 
thee a race of demigod heroes, and be fruitful 
mothers of children. Learn thou both the things 
thou didst ask of the oracular tripod, and how it 
is I learnt them. This honour have I of fifty mighty 
kinsmen, the share allotted Acraephen 2 in the holy 
sanctuary as forthteller of the truth. 

For the son of Leto gave the right of speaking 
oracles from his tripods first unto Euonymus ; and 
Hyrieus 3 it was who cast him out of the land and 
held the honour second after him, Hyrieus son of 
Poseidon ; and my sire Orion took his land to him- 
self and had it next, and now dwells in heaven — 
that is his portion of honour. Hence comes it that 

1 know and tell the truth oracular. And as for 
thee, my friend, yield thou to the Immortals and set 
thy mind free from tumult, wife's father to the Gods. 

1 the scholiast on Pind. 0. 6. 144 gives seven, Corcyra, 
Aegina, Salamis, Cleone, Thebe, Harpinna, Neniea ; C. seems 
to have included Sinope, Thespia, and (Pans. 9. 20 2). Tanagra ; 
Diod. Sic. 4. 72 gives twelve, including besides the first six of 
the Sch. Peirene, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinope, Oenia, 
Chalcis ; Apollod. 3. 12. 6 gives their number as twenty 

2 the speaker ; lit. I, Acraephen, having been allotted the 
truth as a prophet sharing in (or, with cnnndation, as a 
prophet, in succession, of) the holy sanctuary 3 epony- 
mous hero of Tanagra 

1 E, =TOVTOVS'. P OVTCO 2 Sch. T60 'J S 3 E, TCi = T7J 

(' receive both that which thou didst ask of the mantic tripod 
and whence, i.e. how, I had learnt it') : P r'areipcvres (with 
Sch. Tjpwe/c) and wit' : ixavr. Wil. 4 Wil. 5 hiaboxosl 

6 i.e. a\pev5eiav : P must have had aKpaKpetv 7 Sch. 

avafcTtiaaixivos 8 Wil. 9 Jur. 10 Wil: Sch. et/c€ 

11 JS, cf. Pind. 0. 7. 55 12 Wil. from Sch. o rrjs y]a}jLT)dei(T7)S 
[ira.T~\r\p 17 tov y7][/j.av]ros 

33 
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ot)9 €(j)a [fiavTi<i\ 1 7repay€L<;' 
rbv v A[craj7ro? dajn aa'uds 

Sd/cpou t \_6/cto\~\\(dv 2 it poj3akG)V 
90 o5S' dfiLyjr[cLTO (fi~\a)vr]' 

(52 mutilated lines containing tco£s 5[e, fa5o[/x7?, iravo/i[7}, 
'4Bv[ , SaJcra?, AaUy, t6o~ov €<pa. Tldpveis, Fabo/xi] re. FaBeiav, kcivo 
tcovs, Toux[ fl ] T6 > io-(ffyep[e~\vs (= i£epeois Cron.), arepyoc, 
Ki07)p[<xv, Yl\eia[d , /neide, Bovfx6\y, kt) KiQ[t)po>v, nAaT7?[ay, 5* 
ayer' w[ , K\apos, Tldpve[is, davovT[ , Hdpve[i, and not concluding 
the poem) 

31 

Theod. 7r. KAiVeat' t&jv €is ccr JSaovTovuv Excer}). Ildn. Hilgard 
to Aabocv virb 'AvTi/xdxov dia tov w kXivstcii . . . 7) fxivroi 
K ipivva bta tov vt tt\v k\i<jiv 4iro:T) aaro t$ Xoy&rZv fxiroxiKwv 
olov 

±\dh0VT0<; $OV(XfCOTp6<f)CO 3 

35 

Choer. 1. 75 to /xcvtoi Ne5«t> ttf \6*)<p twv /xeroxtKccv 5ta tov 
rr KAifei K6pivva, oTov 

Neoovros 

ol 5t icepl AlBv/xov ko! *Axiwva 5ia tov a> k\l vovcri ava\6yws t olov 

36 

Ath. 4. 17-4 f. \ir. yiyypaivwv avAwv]- tovtois 5e Kal ol Kapts 
Xp&VTai eV Tois dprjvois, €t £t/> 3t «ai 7/ Kapta ^olvikt] iKaAeiTO, 
as 7rapa Kopivvrj /cat BaKXv\'i$7) fO~Tiv evpelv. 

1 11. 86-00 suppl. Wil. 2 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 158. 17 
3 mss -<pou 

1 11. 91-142 Asopus' answer 2 afterwards Ismenus, 

Paus. 9. 10. 6 3 cf. Eust. Od. 1654. 24, 824. 22, Sch. Od. 
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So spake the right holy seer, and Asopus grasped 
him heartily by the hand, and dropping a tear from 
his eyes thus made him answer . . . 

(52 mutilated lines containing 1 and of thee, I rejoice, I 
cease, dowry, I will give, to the peoples, so he spake, Panics, 
and I rejoice, sweet, that of thee, and fortune, tell forth, I 
am content, Cithaeron, Pleiad, nor, heart, and Cithaeron, 
Plataea, come ye, lot, Fames, dead, Parnes, and not concluding 
the poem) 



34 

Theodosius Declension of Barytones in -wv : The word Aa5ov 
' the river Ladon ' 2 is declined by Antimachus with genitive 
Ad8wvos . . . but Corinna uses the participle-like form AaSovros, 
for instance 

of Ladon, nurse of reeds 3 



35 4 

Choeroboscns [The Accentuation of Barytones in The 
word Ne'5a% 'Nedon,'is declined like a participle by Corinna, 
with the genitive Ne'Sorros 

of Nedon 

though Didymus and Apion decline it regularly, Ne'So^os. 

36 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingra'inus] : 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia, 5 a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 

10. 572, Cram. A.O. 1. 62 4 cf. Str. 8. 360 6 so the 
context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally mean 
4 by P. is meant C 

35 
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37 

Choer. in Theod. 1. 80 Gaisf. 

6pavv% 

QpivvKos, iirl rod 6p6vov irapa Koplviy. 

38 

Hesych. 

rov6o)V 

irapa. Kopivur}, €7rl vunaiov 1 xpecos rb ovopo.. 

39 

Heracl. Mil. 26 Cohn ujtcc 5e kx) (f>pi(u> (ppdfffu) rb Xeya. 
€Kf76ev K6pivva i] fteXonoibs 

(ppciTTCO 

t(p7) Iv $va\ r Boio,^tKcos. 



r 

EnirPAMMATflN 



A' 

NOMflN ATPIKflN 
40 

Anon. Gram. Egenolff Philol. 59. 249 rb 5e Qeaireia S^npos 
5ta rrjs €i 8i<pd6yyov ypd<p$i ra>v <^npo)napo^vr6vu}v Kav6vr 6 
5e 'Hpwbiavos iv rr} '0/j.rjpiKfj UpoayZia 5ia rov i ypd<p€i, iw€t?)7! 
yap eupTjTQi rj m avKXa^h avvsaraXuevq ws napa Kopivvrj' 2 

CjecTria /caWiyei'effXe, $L\6%eve> fi(oao(j)i\eLT€ 
1 Mus: ms vorifiiov 2 mss KopivOtf and, below, novvotyLX-qre 



1 of. Tf'v07js 'gourmand'? 

36 



2 cf. Choer. 1. 75, a corrup- 



CORINNA 
37 

Choeroboscus on Theodosius Canons: dpauv^ genitive 

throne or seat 
is used for dp6vos by Corinna. 

38 

Hesychius Glossary: tovQcov: — In Corinna, used of 
chine-meat 1 

39 2 

Heracleides of Miletus : In the same way (ppda-aw for (ppdfa 
* to say ' ; whence the lyric poet Corinna uses (ppdrrca 

I say 

with the Boeotian double r. 

Book III 3 
INSCRIPTIONS 



Book IV 
LYRIC NOMES 
40 4 

Anonymous Grammarian : The name Thespeia is written 
thus with the diphthong by Orus according to the rule of 
the proparoxytones, but Herodian in the Homeric Prosody 
(2. 31) writes it with the t because the second syllable is found 
short, as for instance in Corinna : 

Thespia, mother of fair offspring, friend of the 
stranger, dear to the Muse 

tion of the sequel to this passage 3 the order of Books is 
conjectural 4 cf. Steph. Byz. $. &€aireia t Eust. 266. 6 
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E' 
41 

Heph. 2 [7T. <TvveK<p<>ovr)<T€ws\ . . . r) hvo ^pa\^o.i eis fxiav 
jSpaxtiav • • • *<tti fievrot Kal ev eVe* ws irapa Kopivvri 4v r$ 

Tr4fX7VT(t) ' 1 

r) hiav€KO)<$ euS*?; 2 ov jiav irdpos ycrOa, TLopivva, 
<ou7r^aXea.> 3 

1 cf. Sell, ad loc, [rtvls 5e (pacriv eV hevrepa) 2 mss euSeis 

3 Herm. 



1 may have contained poems of a personal type, but such 
a sentence is not impossible in the apxv or acppay'ts of a 
nome or of a choral song: some ancient authorities quoted 
this as from Book II 2 collected by Cronert lih. Mus. 
1908. 1SS 
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Book V* 
41 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis] : . . .or two 
short syllables coalesce into one short ; ... it occurs even 
in an hexameter, as for instance the 5th Book of Corinna : 

Will you be sleeping for ever ? There was a time. 
Corinna, when you were not [a sluggard]. 



Boeotian forms 2 which probably come from Corinna are 
quoted by Apollonius Pron. 69 c rov, rouv, rovya * thou,' 106 a 
Fv 'to him,' 111 c vu> 'we two,' 135a rtos 'thy," dies ' God.' 
by Choeroboscus 143. 7 Alveiao, 4 Aeneas,' 145. 37 rij 'EXevr], 
'Helen,' rrj T1tiv€\6tv7}, 'Penelope,' 16S. 29 Adx^i, 'Laches,' 
214. 29 \\xiK\ios, ^xiAAi'r, 'Ax'AAia, 'Achilles,' 383. 32 
'Epfitiao, 'Hermes,' 390. 20 'OWtreSy, 'Odysseus,' 367. 20 
"Oprjpv, 'Homer,' 390. 32 Aados = Zrjdos, ' Zethus,' Svyos = 
(vyos 'yoke' and E.M. 383. 15 £<T}i6s = t\ yevv&aa 'she that 
conceives ' 



39 



AAMIIP0KAE0T2 

Sch. Plat. Ale. 118 c Uv9ofc\eL($r}<; fAOvaiKos 
rjv, T/79 aefivrjs fjiovcrucrjs SiSdafeaXos, fcal Hv6a- 
yopetos, ov fxadr^jr]^ ' Aya9oK\r}<;, ov Aa/jL7TpoK\rj<; f 

OV AdfJLCOP. 

Plut. Mus. 16 [tt. ti)$ lsli%o\vhLov ap/JUOVLCLs]' 
iv he Tot? ( l<TTOpiKOL<; rrj<$ r ApfjLovucrjs YlvdoKkeLhr)V 
(fyyjal (' ' XpLcno^evos) top av\r)Ti]v evperrjv avrr)? 
yeyovevcu. Averts Se Aa/airpofcXea rov 'AOrjvalov 
avpiBovra oti ovk evravda ^X €L T *l v bid^evfyv ottov 
a^eSbv arravTes owvtOj a\\' eVl to otjv, tolovtov 
avrrjs airepydaacjdai to ayr\\ xa olov to cltto 
77 a pa fieo -?/9 eVt virdi^v virarow. 

AAMIIPOKAEOT2 
1 

Sch. Ay. Nub. 967 [elra fiaht£etv iv rauaiv bZols evraKTcos 
is Kidapiarov | tous Kcc/wqras yvuvovs a.6p6ovs, kci Kpifxv&hf) 
Karavlcpof \ elr 1 av Trpop.aQt'iv atr/i 5 iZiZaaKiv t« firipu} jj.7) 
£vv€X ot/Tas > I ^ rTaAAa6a 7repae7roAiv Sezvav ^ T7]\lirop6v ti 
&6aua, J ivrtivafiivovs tt}V apfjioviav %v 01 Trarepes 7r ape Sou /car* \ 
ct 84 ris clvtow jSco/ioAoxei^a'T' $1 Kdfxipeiev Tiva. Ka/uLir-qp, \ o'las 
01 vvv ras Kara Qpvviv ravras ras bvaKoXoKafiirrovs, | eVeTp/jSeTo 



1 cf. Ox. Pap. 1011. 160 fF., Sch. Aristid. 3. 5. 37, Suid. 
T7)\€7ropov, Tz. 7Zis£. 1. 683 (reads 5a J u<f7ra>Aoi' and ascribes to 
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Life 

Scholiast on Plato : Pythocleides was a musician, 
a teacher of the noble or solemn type of music, a 
Pythagorean, who taught Agathocles the teacher of 
Lamprocles, who in turn was the teacher of Damon. 

Plutarch Music [on the Mixolydian mode] : In the 
History of Harmonics Aristoxenus declares it to have 
been invented by Pythocleides the flute-player. Lysis 
states that Lamprocles of Athens, realising that this 
mode has the 'disjunction ' (or interval of a full tone 
between A and B in the two tetrachords composing 
the octachord EFGABCDE) not where it had been 
almost universally thought to have it but at its treble 
end, arranged the mode to proceed from B to B. 

LAMPROCLES 
l 1 

Scholiast on Aristophanes [' And then the boys of the ward 
would walk decorously through the streets to the lyre- 
player's, all in a body, and without cloaks though it snowed 
thick as barley-meal ; and he taught them to stand up properly 
and sing by heart a song such as " Pallas the stormer dread " 
or "A far-sounding cry,'' sticking carefully to the good old 
"mode" ; and if one of them played the buffoon or put in 
glides and trills like the boys of to-day with the intricate 
flourishes they get from Phrynis, why, he received a sound 

Stes.), Dio Chr. 13. 2o0 {Seivdv, 5. 6e6v, or 'ABrivav mss), Sch. 
Tz. Chil. Pressel 101, Cram. A.O. 3. 353. 13 
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TvirTo/jLevos iroXXas o>s ras Movaas a<pav'i£<av]' o,pxh aCfxctTOS- 
$pvi'txov <tiv€s>, o>s <5e> 'EpaTOd^eV^s <pr)a\v typvvixos 1 
avTov tovtov rod aafxaros fivrjuovevei a?s AauirpoKXtovs ovros rov 
MISwpos vlov- ex 6 ' 5e ovrccs- 

YlaWdSa 7r€pcr€7ro\iv 
heivjjv 8ebv eypeKvBoifxov 
ttotl/cXtj^o) TToke/iaSofcov dyvdv 
Troika A^09 fieydXov 
Sa/JLVij7rco\ov aicrrov irapOkvov? 

koI Vara AafiirpoKXea viroTiOrjai Kara Ae|z*\ 

2 

Atll. 11. 491 C [iT. OVOfXCLTOS TOV TCOV UX€ tddoov]' AajltT pOKXl] S 

5' 6 SiBvpafApoiroios Kal prjT&s avras elirev ou.oovvjj.e7v reus TrtpiffTt- 
pals iv tovtois' 

. . . alb T€ iroTavai? 

opudovvpoi irekeidcTLv aldepi velaOe* 



irepl XAPI5ENH2 

Et. Mag. 367. 21 iwl Xapi^evw avX^rpU rj 
x^api^ei'7] dpyaia /cat iroLtjrpLa Kpovf-iaTcov. oi Be 
pLeXorroLov 0eo7ro/x7TO9 'Eeipr/aiv 

1 E, cf. Sch. Aristid. (rhv 5e 71-01771-7^' avrou 'Povtpos koI 
Aiovvgios iGTopovffiv iv T7j MovaiKy ^puvix^ riva, &XXot S€ 
[i.e. Chamaeleon, Ox. Pap>] (pacri AajxirpoKXta f) Xr-r\a[xopov 
ktX.) : mss <frpvvlxov ws 'Ep. (prjalv Qpiivixos, <pT)<rlv ws 5 Ep. 
$>pvvixos 5e, o'vTbis 'EparoaQivriS' <frpvvtxos 2 so Sch. Aristid. 
(who confirms heivi\v for Ar. but says he substituted it for 
i<Xr}o-&, i.e. n\rj(cv, and omits dehv eyp. ttotikX. with some mss 
of Sch. Ar. which read kXti£u> [for Beivfjv"] and irepai-moXiv) : 
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thrashing for obscuring the Muses '] : This is the beginning 
of a song ; according to some authorities the author is 
Phrvnichus, but according to Kratosthenes Phrynichns 
mentions this very song as being by Lamprocles son of 
Midon. 1 It runs as follows : 

Pallas the stormer, dread Goddess that rouseth the 
raellay I call, pure upholder of War, child of great 
Zeus, tamer of colts, 2 maiden unknown of man. 3 

And Phrvnichus expressly adds 'as Lamprocles hath it.' 



2* 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the name of the constella- 
tion Pleiades]: The dithyrambist Lamprocles expressly states 
that they bear the same name as doves, in the words t 

... ye who go in the sky namesakes of winged 
turtle-doves 



On CHARIXENA 5 

Eiymologicum Magnum : In Charixena's time : — 
Charixena was an out-of-date fluteplayer and musical 
composer, and according to some authorities a lyric 
poet ; compare Theopompus in the Sirens : 

1 it was also ascribed to Stesichorus 2 Phrvnichus the 
comic poet apparently adapted the lines thus ; IlaXXaSa 
-nzpatTToKiv | Khiifa iro\€f.Lao6KOv ayvav \ Traloa Aibs /iitydXov 
dafj.d<rnnrov, cf. Ox. Pap. 3 meaning doubtful 4 cf 
Eust. 1713. 5 (omits re) 5 cf. Parocm. App. 2. 82, Eust. 
326.44 



mss Sch. Ar. 8ajxd(rnnrov only or omit 3 Mein. : ins 
K€?<rde 
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avKei 'yap crairpa 
avTT) <ye KpovfxaO^ ola 1 tclttX XapL%evr]<;. 

Kparlvo? 'OSvaaevacv 

ovk iota rao ov/cer ovra u oca Tain Xapi- 

1 Mein : mss Kpovp.a.Tia ra e7rl X. 2 E } trochaic tetra- 

meter : mss t5i' (with a above) to5' ovKerovdot ktA. 
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CHARIXEN A 

She plays rotten music like what they played in 
Charixena's time ; 1 

and Cratinus in the Odysseuses : 

These are not peculiar dead-and-gone things like 
what they played in Charixena's time. 

See also Ar. Eccl. 938 ff. and Sch._, Hesych. lirl 
Xapt^er^s, Suid. Xapt^eV^ (adds eraipa). 

1 the Greek is 1 the things of C.'s time'; the saying was 
apparently proverbial of anything (any performance ?) that 
was reckoned old-fashioned in st} T le ; for its form cf. ra 
€tt\ HawaKov (king before Deucalion) 
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l&LOL 

Plut. Mus. 31 to)v yap /card ri]V avrov rfkaclav 
(fiyjal TeXeala ra> Sr}f3aL<p avp^rjvai veto /xev ovti 
rpa<prjvai ev rfj fcaWiarrj fiovaiKjj /cal fiadeiv 
ctXXa re ra)v €v8okl/jlovvtoop /cat S?) /cat rdUtvBdpov 
Tti re Aiovvalov rod (dy/Satov /cal ra AdjjL7rpou 
teal ra Upartvov teal rebv Xonrcov oaoi tcov Xvpt/coyv 
avhpes eyevovro 7roir)ral /cpovptdroyv ayaOoc. 

Plat. Menex. 236 a 
MEN. rt<; avrr) ; f) BrjXov otl ' AairaaLavXeyeis ; 
— SO. \eyco yap, real Kovvov ye tov ^l^Tpo^tov 
ovtol yap /jlol hvo etcxlv SiSda/caXoi, 6 fiev fjtovai/cr/s, 
rj Se prjTopitcrjs. ovro) fiev ovv rpecpoptevov dvBpa 
ovSev Oavfiacrrbv Seivov elvai Xiyeiv aXXa teal 
6Vt^9 iptov /cdfccov eTracSevOrj, jiovaiKrjV fiev vtto 
AdfiTTpov TraihevdeLs, pr)TOpi/cr)v Se vtt ' Apt tepcovros 
tov 'FapLvovaiov, o/aco$ tcav ovtos ow r elrj 
5 Adr)vaiov<; ye iv 1 Adrjvatois eiraivayv evSo/cipteiv. 

Ath. 2. 44 d vSpoiroTT]^ S' r/v zeal Adfiirpo^ 6 
HOV<jik6<; } irspi ov ^pvvt^o^ (pyjeri Xdpovs Oprjveiv, 

ev olai Adfjorpos evaireOvrjaKev 
dv0pco7ro<; <cov> vSaroTTorrj^y puvvpos virepao- 

Xlovacbv a/ceXeTos, drjhovoiv rjirtaXos, v/jlvo? 
r 'Ai8ov. 
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Lives 

Plutarcli Music: Among those of his own age 
Aristoxenus declares that it fell to the lot of Telesias 
of Thebes to be educated in his youth in the best 
music, and to learn the works of famous artists, 
particularly of Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, 
Pratinas, and the rest, in fact all of the lyric poets 
who were good composers of music. 1 

Plato Menexenus [Socrates and Mexexexus] : 
Men. Whom do you mean ? surely Aspasia, don't 
you ? — Soc. Yes, I do, and Connus son of Metrobius. 
These are my two teachers, Aspasia of rhetoric and 
Connus of music. No wonder that a man can speak 
with such an education. Yet even a man who was 
not so well educated, but who owed his music to 
Lamprus and his rhetoric to Antiphon of Rhamnus, 
would be able to win himself fame by eulogising 
Athenians at Athens. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dijiner : Another water- 
drinker was Lamprus the musician, of whom Phryni- 
chus says that * the sea-mews among whom Lamprus 
died sing his dirge, 2 the water-drinker, the whining 
highbrow, the Muses' mummy, the nightingales' 
ague, 3 the hymn in honour of Death.' 

1 cf. Corn. Xep. Epam. 2, Harp. 'AvTiyevlSas 2 i.e. he 

was drowned at sea 3 or perh. nightmare 
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Ibid. 1. 20 ^o(f>o/c\fj<; Se Trpbs tw /caXbs 
yeyevrjaOai tt)v &pav rjv /cal opxijGTi/CTjv BeSi- 
8ay/A€vo<; /cal /jcovai/crjv 6TL irals o)v irapd Ad/A7rp(p. 

Suid. Tlparlva^ UvppcovlSov t) ' Ey/ccopilov, 
QXidcnos, iroirjTr}^ rpayay&Las. dvrrjycovi^eTO Se 
Al<T)(v\a) re /cal KoiptXo) eVi rrjs i/3Bo/jL7)/coo-Tr)$ 
'OXu/x7riaSo9, /cal irpoiTos eypayjre Saru/pof?. im- 
Seixvv/ievov Se tovtov crvve/Sr) rd i/cpia id) &v 
ecrr^Keaav oi Oearal ireaelv, /cal i/c tovtov 
OeaTpov G}/co$o/jL?j9r) *A6rjvaLOi<;, /cal Spd/iaTa 
fiev eTreheL^aTO v , o)V ^aTvpt/cd Xff. ivl/cyae Se 

t/ c. 

anal;. 

Ath. 1. 22 a [77. op^rjaeo)^' (fiaal &€ /cal oti oi 
dpyaioi Troir/Tal, Secr'Tris, UpaTLvas, 1 ^pvvi^o^, 
op^rjo-Tol i/caXovvTo Sid to fii) fiovov ra iavTcov 
Spd/iaTa dvacf>€peiv et? opyi)cnv tov yppov, aX\a 
/cal e%G) tcov lBlcov TroL-qpLUTCdv ScBda/ceiv toi>? 
/3ovXo/i€vov<; bpyeiaQai. 

Arg. Aesch. Sept. ehiha^Orj eVt QeayevLBov 
y O\vfj,7ridSi 01/ , ivLfca Aatcp, OIBltto&i, 'EirTa 
iirl 0/;/3a?, Sfayyi craTvpi/cfj. SevTepos 'ApicrTias 
Ylepcrel, TavTaXw, < AvTaLO) f > 2 YlaXatcrTals craTV- 
pi/cois toZ? YipaTLvov TraTpos. 

1 mss add Kparlvos 2 Garrod, cf. Hdn. -n. fxov. X4\. 
p. 916 Lentz 
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The Same : Sophocles had not only been a hand- 
some youth but had been taught dancing and music 
in his childhood by Lamprus. 

Suidas Lexicon : Pratinas : — Son of Pyrrhonides, 
or according to some authorities, of Encomius, of 
Phlius, a tragic poet. He competed against Aeschy- 
lus and Choerilus in the 70th Olympiad (b.c. 500- 
497) and was the first writer of Satyric drama. It 
was during the performance of one of his plays that 
the wooden platforms on which the audience stood 
gave way, and thereafter the Athenians built them- 
selves a theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas in all, 
thirty-two of which were Satyric. He was victorious 
once. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing] : It is 
said that the old poets Tbespis, Pratinas, Phrynichns 
were called dancers because they not only made 
their plays a matter of choric dancing but actually 
taught dancing general ly, apart from their own 
dramas. 

Introduction to Aeschylus Seven against Thebes : 
The play was produced in the archonship of Theagen- 
ides in the 78th Olympiad (b.c. 468). Aeschylus won 
with the Laius, the Oedipus, the Seven Against Thebes, 
and the satyr-play Sphi?ix. The second prize fell to 
Aristias with the Perseus, the Tantalus, the Antaeus, 
and a satyr-play of his father Pratinas, the Wrestlers. 

See also Paus. 2. 13. 6, Inscr. Dittenberger Syll. 
Ed. 2. 723. 
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nP ATI NOT 
1 

Ath. 14. 617 b (V. auAwi/]- Tiparlvas 5e 6 $\idcrios av\r)T<av 
Kcti X°P €l fAi<r8o(p6pu>p k<xtzx6vt<x)V ras opX'fjO'Tpas ayavaKTeTv 
t was eVt ra) tovs avkrjTas fJ.7] ffvvavKeiv rois x°P 0lS naddirsp -f\v 
n&Tpiov, aAAa tovs x°P°^ s o~vvd8etv ro7s auKrirdis- hv ovv *lx* v 
K&ro. rofu ravra ttoiovvtoov Qvjjlov 6 Ylparivas i{i<pavl£ei 5ta rovde 

TOV VTTOpX^i^TOS' 1 

Ti? o 66pv/3o$ o&e ; tL rdSe ra ^opev/xara ; 
Tt9 vftpis €/jlo\€v eVl Alow o~id$a it 6Xv it dray a 
OvfieXav ; 

e^o? ifihs o Bp6/u,LO$' efxe Bel fceXaSelv, epue 

hel narayelv 
dv opea crvfievov fierd i^aidScop 
5 are kvkvov dyovra 2 TroiKiXoiTTepov p,eXos. 
rap doihdv fcarearacrev <d> UiepU 
j3aaL\€iav s 6 S' avXbs varepov ^opeveico 
teal yap iaO' virrjpeTa^' 
Kco/iois fiovov^ Qvpajidyoi- 
10 aL T€ TTvyfxa)(Lai^ b vecov OeXoi irapoLvcov 6 
efxpuevai arparrfXaTa^. 
irate rov fypvveov ttolklXov irvoidv 
Xeovra, 7 cjyXeye rbv oXecriaiaXofcdXajxop 8 
XaXofiapvoTra Trapa/jLeXopvO/xo^drav 9 

1 for metre cf. Garrod C'.li. 1920 p. 132; the resolved feet 
are anapaests 2 are Gar : mss old re Siebourg a<p4vra 

3 B-E, cf. Cratin. 1 : mss KareaTas eniepeis fiaaiXeia 4 Wil : 
mss K&jxaiv fxovov (-ecu) 5 Gar.— E: mss dvpa/xdxois T6 Trvy/xa- 
xIzhti 6 dekoi Dob.-Wil : mss 6eael, 6ea irapolvcov B : 

Tnss-pof 7 <Ppvi'4ov Emp.-Wil : mss (ppvvaiov irvoidvG&Yi 
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PRATINAS 
Lyric Poems 
1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on flutes] : According to 
Pratinas 1 of Phlius, at a time when hired flute-players and 
chorus-dancers occupied the orchettras, some anger was 
aroused 1 because the flute-playing was not an accompani- 
ment to the singing of the choruses as of old, but the singing 
of the choruses an accompaniment to the flute-plaj'ing. 
Pratinas' feeling in the matter is shown by the following 
Hyporcheme or Dance-Song : 

What clamour is this., what measures are here ? 
What outrage is befallen on the patter-circled altar 
Dionysiac ? To me belongs Bromius, to me. It is 
I that should sing, it is I that should ring, as I speed 
me o'er the hills with the Naiads like a swan that 
makes his motley-feathered tune. Song's the queen 
Muse hath made ; the flute., he must dance second 
as becometh a servant; let him captain the revels if 
he will, the fist-to-fist door-battery of the tipsy and 
the young. Beat O beat him that breathes the 
breath of a speckled toad ! 2 To the flames with this 
reedy spender of spittle, bawler of bibble-babble, 
counter-runner unto time and unto tune, this hire- 

1 reading uncertain ; perh. ' the anger of P. was aroused ' 
[y\ , ya.v6.Krr\(T^v or, with Wil., hyavaKr^cas eVl kt\. with 
asyndeton) 8 probably a punning reference to the tragic 
poet Phrynichus (= little toad) 



mss ttvoolv xeovTaJac: mss *X ot/Ta 8 B - mss 6\o(Tta\oK., 
6\o<TictK. 9 B : mss \a\o^apvoTrapa/x. 
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15 OrjTa 1 rpvircivw Se/ia9 TreirXaa fievov. 
i)v ISov' aSe croi he%ia<$ /cal 770809 
Siappicj)d, 0piafi/3oSL0vpafjL^€ 
KiGGoyaiT ava^' afcove rav ejiav Acopiov 
"fcopeiav. 

2 

Ath. 14. 63*2 f 5ifT^p7](7av 5e fxaKiara tup 'EWrjvuv Aa/ce- 
5atjuoz>ioi ttjv fjLovcrLKV,y, ir\€L<jrr} avri] -xpojfJLsvoiy Kal avx^ol nap* 
o.vtoIs iyeuovro fj.e\a)v Troir)rai. rrjpovcriu 5e Kal pvp ras apx^as 
ct'Sas 4irt/jL€\a>s iroAviiaOeis re ets ravras eiVt /tal art-pOSels. odep 
/cat npaTiVas ^>r](rr 

AafCQ)V0T6TTl% 6VTUK0S 669 %OpQV 3 



3 

Ibid. 11 461 e [V. nor-ripi f xv ] * aAAa ^urjf fcara t£>z> fyXtdatop 
iroirjrriv Xlpartvav 

ov yav av\atcia jxevav 

apcov, a\7C acncafyov* /jbarevcov 

KvXtKr,yopT](rwy Zpxofxai.. 



4 AvcrfJLOLLVCLL Tj Ka/DuanSes 

Ibid. 9. 392 f [x. opTvywp]' Uparipas 5' iv Autr^aiVats 5 f) 
Kapvariaiv 

a8v(f)(OVOV 

lotcps KaAet top oprvya^ irXyv el yd) ri irapa rois <£Aia<n'ois 77 
ro7s AaKuai (po^e^res ws Kal oi 7rf'p5i/c€S. 6 

1 6^ra Hart : mss dwira or omit 2 Bamberger: mss 8e|ta 
3 Dobr : mss Aolkoop 6 t. ktA. 4 apwp Seal : mss Spwv 
ctAA* &(TKa<pop B : mss aAAa aK<x<poi', anvepov 6 Mein : mss 
AujU. 6 7r. t. 4>AmcrtoiS (pwrjePTes <ei<7iv> a?s /cal oirrcpSiKes 

irapa. rois Aa/eaxn ? 
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ling creation of a carpenter's bit! Look ye here; 
here's thy true wagging of hand; wagging of foot, 
thou king of Thriamb and Di thy rami v, thou Lord of 
the ivied tresses ; 1 so give thou* ear to me and my 
Dorian roundelay. 2 

2 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans ; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care and are real connoisseurs 
of them. And thus it is that we tind Pratinas saying : 

the cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance 3 
3 

The Same [on cups] : All the same, according to Pratinas 
the poet of Phlius : 

not ploughing ready-furrowed earthy but seeking 
ground that hath not felt spade 
do I come to talk over cups. 

4 The Dysmaenae or Caryatids 

The Same [on quails] : Pratinas in his Dijsnuicnac or 
Caryatids is peculiar in calling the quail 

sweet-voiced 

unless indeed among the Phliasians or Spartans the quail 
like the partridge has a voice. 4 

1 Dionysus 2 the flute was accounted Phrygian 

3 the cricket was proverbially the champion singer of C4reece 

4 prob. ref. to Alcman 25 (Ath. 9. 390 a); we should perh. 
read 'among the P. the quail, like the partridge among the 
S., has a voice ' 
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5 

Ibid. 14. 624 f. [tt. rrjs AloXibos apfiovias]' Ka\ Uparlyas 5e 
ttov <pt]<TV 

firjre avvrovov Bloofce 

fjL?']T€ jav aveifievav 

'lacrrl piovcrav, aXXa rap fiiaav vewv 

dpovpav aloXi^e tQ> /AeXet. 

iv 8e Tots e|7} s <T<z(f)4(rTep6v (prjffiv 

irpeirei tol iraaiv aotSoXaftpd/crais 
AloXls apfxovla* 1 

6 

Plut. Mus. 7 [tt. auXcfdiKwu vS/jlcm]' aXXoi 5e KpdrrjTos 
tlval (paffi top TIoXvK€<paXov vS/xov, ytvojjisvov fjLadrjrov 'OXv/jlttov 
6 Se Tlparivas 'OXvuirou (pridlv etVcu rov vevrtpov Tbv v6jj.ov 
Tovroy. 

1 aotSoX. B : HISS aottia X. 
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5 

The Same [on the Aeolian' * mode '] : Compare what Pralinas 
says : 

Pursue neither the high-pitched Muse nor the low 
Ionian, but plough mid-field and play the Aeolian in 
your melody. 

And in what follows he says it more clearly : 

Sure the Aeolian mode befits all that are braggarts 
in song. 



6 

Plutarch On Music [on flute-sung 1 nomes '] : According to 
another account, however, the Many-Headed Nome is the 
work (not of Olympus but) of Crates * a pupil of Olympus,' 
though Pratinas declares it to be the work of Olympus the 
Younger. 

See also Pint, Mus. 9, 31, 42, Acr. Hor. A. P. 216. 
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Ar. Ran, 320 

HA. TOVT €<JT ifCelv\ 0) ZeCFTToO^' Oi fJL€lXVT}}Jb£VOl 

evTCtvOa 7rov iraL^ovau'y oi)<$ ecfipate v&v. 
aBovai yovv tov "'Iclkvov ovirep oY dyopa?. 

Schol. ad loc. &iay6pa<$ pueXayv ttoi^tt]^ a6eos 
09 teal Kdiva oaipcovta elar/yeiro oycrirep *2.a)KpdT lu- 
teal o pev XpiGTCLpyos Atayopov vvv /.ivrjpLOvevecv 
(fiijcrlv ov-fc w9 ahovTo? avrov toi>? Oeov?, dXX* iv 
elpwveia fceipevov tov Xoyov, avri tov ^Xevd^ovTos, 
e^opyovpukvov. dva/civei ovv tovs ' Adrjvaiovs 6 
KoipiKos' odsv na\ oi ' AOrjvacot, 009 hiayXevd- 
£ovtos tou9 Oeovs KaTayJrr](f)iadjjL€Poi dvefcrjpv^av 
to) pi€V dvaipijaovrt apyvptov rdXavrov tw Se 
%6)vtcl KOfMiaavn Bvo. eiretdev 8e teal tovs YleX- 
Xavels, 1 o)9 laropel Kparepo? iv rfj Hvvayooyr) 
ro)v ^Vr)(f)icrpdTtt)V. rjv Se ovto? TijXetcXvTOV irais, 
Mj/\jos to yevo$y tov ypovov kclto, Xc/jLojvlStjv teal 
TlivSapov. oi 8e to oY dyopas irepcaTrcoaiv, &)9 
' Air oXXoScopos 6 Tapaevs, ktX. 

Ibid. Av. 1071 

TjjBe pkinoi 6i)fiepa pxiXiaT eTravayopeveTai, 
r)v dirofCTeivr] T£9 vja&v Aiayopav tov NijXiov 

1 Wil : mss robs &A\ovs U€\oirovP7)<rious 

1 Ar. prob. intended this (5i' ayopas) ; after the condemna- 
tion of Diagoras for disparaging the Mysteries AtaySpas may 
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Life 

Aristophanes Frogs: Xanthias to Dionysus: Here 
we are, sir ; the initiates he told us of are at their 
games hereabouts. They're singing the Iacchus 
which they sing through the market-place. 1 

Scholiast on the passage : Diagoras was an atheist 
lyric poet who like Socrates introduced new 
deities. According to Aristarchus, Aristophanes 
does not introduce Diagoras here singing of the 
Gods, but uses the word c singing' ironically for 
'jeering at/ 4 putting to scorn.' So the poet is 
inciting the Athenians, who accordingly condemned 
Diagoras on the charge of blasphemy, and offered 
the reward of a talent to any who should put him to 
death, and two talents to any who should take him 
alive, calling upon the Pellanians to do one or the 
other. Compare Craterus in his Collection of the 
Decrees, This Diagoras was a Melian, the son of 
Teleclytus, and belongs to the time of Simonides 
and Pindar. According to other commentators, 
among them Apollodorus of Tarsus, the reading is 
hi ayopas ' through the marketplace,' etc. 

The Same Birds : Chorus : On this day of all days 
there's proclamation made that whoever of you 
Athenians shall kill Diagoras the Melian, shall re- 
have been substituted as a joke, if it was not a corruption 
due to the same cause 
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Xap,f3dveiv rdXavrov, ip re rcbv rvpdvvcov rls 
riva 

rcbv reOvq/corcov diro/cre'ivy rdXavrov Xapftdveiv. 
fiovXopead' ovv vvv drtenrelv ravra yrj/iel^ 
evOdSe* 

rjv diroKxetVT) t£9 vfi&v QiXoKpdrrf rov ^ErpovOiov 
X^yfrerai rdXavrov* fjv Se ^dov dydyy, 
rerrapa, tcrX. 

Schol. ad loc. Aiayopav rov Nrfkiov ovros 
pier a rrjv aXcoaiv ^ShjXov (ptcei ev 'Adtjvais, rd Se 
fjuvari-jpta i^vreXitev 009 iroXXovs efcrpeneiv rrjs 
reXerrjs. rovro ovv i/ajpv£av tear avrov 'AOrjvaioi 
teal ev xaXfcf) ary'fkrj eypa^av, cos^ai ^SleXavdio? 
ev tw TLepl ^lvanjpicov. 

Ay. Xub. 828 

ST. Ao>09 ftaatXevei tov Al et;eXi]Xatcco<;. 
OE. al/3oi, tL \rjpel? ; ST. lo~6i rovd' ovrcos 
eyov. 

OE. t/? cprjal ravra; ST. XcoKpdrrjs 6 M 77X109. 

Schol. ad loc. a . 6 M^'Xw rrap laropLav* 
' Adrjvalos yap 6 ^coKpdrr)^* dXX' eirel Atayopas, 
M>;\£09 o>v, SLeftaXXero «9 deopidyps fcal rov 
Xcofcpdrrjv Se &)9 d'Oeov hiaftdXXei, Sea rovro 
~Sl7]Xiov avrov elirev. /3'. Aiayopas 6 yirjXtos, 09 
to p,ev irporepov f]V deoo-efffc, TTapatcaradrjtcrfv Be 
vtto rivos cnroo-T€pr)6e\<; eir\ to aOeos elvac efeSpa- 
/JL6V, e<£' c5 oi 'Adrjvaloi dyavatcrrjaavre^ rrjv M 77X01/ 
ifcd/ccocrav. y\ Aiayopas yeyove T£9 /3Xao"<£ 77^09 
e/9 to Oelov, ^SlrjXios. . . . aXXot 8e fyaaiv a>9 
o5to9 Aiayopas hihdo~KaXos fjv Xco/cpdrovs. 
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ceive a talent, and whoever shall kill one of the 
dead tyrants, a talent ; and we want to do the same 
here. Whoever shall kill Philocrates the Struthian 
shall receive a talent, and whoever shall bring him 
alive, four talents, etc. 

Scholiast on the passage : Diagoras of Melos : This 
man after the capture of Melos came to live at 
Athens, and disparaged the Mysteries, with the 
result that many of the citizens were unwilling to 
be initiated. Accordingly the Athenians, as we are 
told by Melanthius in his tract On the Mysteries, 
made this proclamation against him and inscribed it 
on a bronze tablet. 

Aristophanes Clouds: Strepsiades and Pheidip- 
pides : S. Vortex is king ; he has turned out Zeus. 
— P. Bah ! what nonsense ! — S. You may take it it's 
true. — P. Who says so? — S. Socrates of Melos. 

Scholiasts on the passage : Of Melos : — Not literally, 
for Socrates was an Athenian. But because Diagoras, 
who was a Melian, was attacked for opposing the 
Gods, and Socrates is now attacked by the poet for 
atheism, Aristophanes calls Socrates a Melian. (2) 
Diagoras of Melos, who after a friend had betrayed 
his trust, turned atheist, which so enraged the 
Athenians that they maltreated Melos. (3) Diagoras 
was a blasphemer, of Melos (cf. 3 belong. According 
to another account Diagoras was a teacher of 
Socrates. 
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Hesych. Mil. 17 Aiayopap top TrjXefcXeiBov 
ev(f>va Oeaadfievos ArjfiotcpLTOS 6 'A/SS^/ht^? ayvjj- 
caio avTov BovXop ovra /ivptcop Bpay^pLOiP teal 
fia8rjTr)V iiroirjaaro, 6 Be rfj Xvpitcfj eireOero. 
ine/cX^dr} Be aOeos, on 6/jl6t€Xv6<; ti$ alriaOeU 
vtt avrov &)? Brj iratava v($>eX6fiepo<; op avros 
eiroLrjaeVy e^wpLoaaro fiTj K€K\o$4vai avrop, fii- 
Kpov Be varepop eTTiBet^dfiepos avrop evrj/xeprjaep. 
ivrevOev 6 Atayopas XvTrrjdels eypa^lre rov$ 5 A7ro- 
TTvpyl^ovTas Aoyovs, eKiTTwaiv eyovTas rfj<; irepl 
to Oelop 

Suid. Aiayopas' T^Xe/cXetBov i) Ti]XefcXvTOV, 
^Sl/jXios, d>i\6(TO(f)0$ fcal acrpdrcop ttol^ti]^ . . . to?9 
Xpovois £)v jiera YlivBapop kcli BaK^vXiBrip, Me- 
XaviTTiriBov Be irpeajBvrepo^' f)fcfia%e toipvp or] 

'QXvfJLTTldBl. 1 

Died. Sic. 13. 6 tovtcop Be irparrofxepoop Atayo- 
pas 6 /cXrjdeU a#eo?, BiafioXy)? tv^cop en daefteia 
teal 4>o/3r}0e\^ top Brj/JLOP, e<f>vyep ifc ttJ? 'Att^/c^?* 
ol B 9 'AOrjvaioi- rep aveXovri Aiayopap dpyvpiov 
rdXaprop eireKiqpv^ap. 

[Lvs.] Andoc. 17 roaovrcp Be ovro$ Atayopov 
rod ^ItjXlov daeBeo-repos yeyep?]rar i/ceipos /jlep 
yap Xoyo) irepl ra dXXorpia lepd real eopra<$ 
rjaefiei, ovros Be epyco rrepl ra ep rfj avrov iroXet. 

1 two dates are qiven by Eusebius : 01. 78. 3 =466 B.C. 
(cf. Bacch. p. 81) and 01. 74. 3 = 4S2 B.C. 



1 £375 * cf. Suid. s. Aiay. S Mfatos 3 the date indi 
cated is 415 B.C. 4 £200 
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Hesychius of Miletus On Famous Men : Diagoras 
son of Telecleides, when a slave, was observed by 
Democritus of Abdera to be a promising fellow, and, 
bought by him for ten thousand drachmas, 1 became his 
pupil. He devoted himself to lyric poetry. He 
was nicknamed the Atheist because, when a fellow- 
poet, whom he accused of taking a Paean he had 
written, swore that he had not stolen it and then 
won distinction by having it performed as his own, 
he wrote in his vexation the prose-work known as 
The Tower of Defence to mark his repudiation of his 
religious beliefs. 

Suidas Lexicon : Diagoras : — Son of Telecleides or 
of Teleclytus, of Melos, philosopher and writer of 
songs . . . ; he comes in point of time after Pindar 
and Bacchylides but before Melanippides, and 
flourished therefore in the 78th Olympiad (b.c. 
468-465). 2 

Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library : While these 
events were taking place, 3 Diagoras nicknamed the 
Atheist fled from Attica under a false accusation of 
impiety and in fear of his life, and the Athenian 
people put the price of a talent of silver 4 on his 
head. 

[Lysias] Against Andocides : The impiety of the 
defendant is so far greater than that of Diagoras of 
Melos, in that Diagoras' offence was one of words, 
and was committed in respect of foreign rites and 
festivals, w T hereas the defendant's is of deeds, and 
committed in respect of the rites and festivals of his 
native city. 
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Cic. X.D. 3. 37 at nonnumquam bonos exitus 
habent boni. eos quidem arripimus attribuimusque 
sine ulla ratione dis immortalibus. at Diagoras, cum 
Samothraciam venisset,, Atheos ille qui dicitur, atque 
ei quidam amicus i Tu, qui deos putas humana negli- 
gere, nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis quam 
multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in portumque 
salvi pervenerint ? ' e Ita fit/ inquit ; ' illi enim 
nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt in marique 
perierunt.' idemque cum ei naviganti vectores, ad- 
versa tempestate timidi et perterriti, dicerent non 
iniuria sibi illud accidere qui ilium in eandem navem 
recepissent, ostendit eis in eodem cursu multas alias 
laborantes quaesivitque num etiam in iis navibus 
Diagoram vehi crederent. sic enim se res habet, ut 
ad prosperam adversamque fortunam., qualis sis aut 
quemadmodum vixens, nihil intersit. 

Tat. adv. Graec. 27 Aiayopa<; ' AOrjvalos rjv, aWa 
tovtov l^opyr\ad\xevov ra irap 'Adr/valcus ixvari]- 
pia TeTifMoprjfcciTe teal tols Qpuylois avrov Aoyoi? 
ivrvy^dvovT€<; r}/id<; fiefxiarjKaTe. 

Ael. V.H. 2. 22 evvo/icoraTov^ yevea8ai tcai 
^SlavTiveas d/covco ovSev rjrrov Aotcpcov ovSe 
}s.prjTO)v ov$e AatcehaipLovLoav avrcov ov& 'AOrjvaiCDv 
aepuvbv yap tl XPV^ KaL T0 ^okcovo? iyevero, el 
/cal JJL6TCL ravra 'Adrjvaiot, Kara punpa rcov vojxtov 

1 at the temple of the Cabeiri, protectors of mariners 
2 cf. Diog. L. 6. 59 
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Cicero On the Xatitre of the Gods : But it some- 
times will happen that good men make a good end. 
Such examples we take up eagerly and attribute 
them quite irrationally to the immortal Gods. Yet 
when at Samothrace 1 a friend once asked Diagoras 
the Atheist if a man like him, who believed that 
the Gods took no thought for the affairs of man, did 
not observe what numbers, to judge by the multi- 
tude of paintings dedicated, had escaped by their 
vows the violence of the weather and come safe to 
harbour, he replied, ' The reason of it is that there 
are no paintings to record the poor fellows who 
made shipwreck and were drowned.' 2 In a storm 
at sea the same philosopher, in answer to his 
frightened fellow-passengers who were saying that 
it served them right for allowing him to travel 
aboard the same ship, pointed to the numerous 
other vessels labouring on the same course, and 
asked them whether they thought that Diagoras 
was aboard those as well as this. So true is it that 
what we are or how we behave ourselves has nothing 
to do with the colour of our fortune. 

Tatian Against the Greeks : Diagoras was an 
Athenian, but when he made mock of the Mysteries 
at Athens you punished him, and when his Phrygian 
Discourses came into your hands you forthwith 
hated us. 

Aelian Historical Miscellanies : I understand that 
Mantinea was remarkable for the excellence of its 
constitution, which was not surpassed by that of 
Locri nor of Crete, nor even of Sparta — nor yet, I 
may add, of Athens ; for the work of Solon was a 
noble achievement in spite of the gradual destruc- 
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rivets rcov i% avrov ypatpevrcov avrols SiecpOeipav. 
^SL/coScopos Se 6 irv/crjjs iv rots evhoicLpicoraros 1 
^Slavrivicov yevopevos, aXXa oyfre rrjs ifkiKtas /cal 
peer a 77)v adXrjCFLv vocoder avrols iyevero, pa/cpco 
rovro dfietvov 7ro\irevadp,evos rrj TrarptSt rcov 
Ki)pvypdrcov rcov iv rots arahloL?. cpacrl Se avrco 
^tayopav rov ^h'fktov avvQelvai rovs vofiovs 
ipaarijv yevofievov. eh^ov Si ri /cal irepairkpco 
vrrip y^i/coScopov €L7T€lv cos av /jltj hoKoiifv kcll 
rov eiraivov rov rov Atayopov irpoairapaXafi^d- 
veiv, 69 roaovrov SirjvvcrOco rd rov \6yov. deols 
yap eyOphs \iayopas, /cal gv fiot tjBlov irrl 
ifKelarov 2 pLSfivrjaffac avrov. 

Ibid. Jr. 33 co E,€vo<fidveis /cal Aiayopai teal 
1 lir it coves feat 'KirL/covpoL, tcai ttcls o \cl7tos /card- 
Xoyos rcov /ca/codaifiovcov re teal Oeols i%9pcov, 
eppere. 

Suid. ^tayopas 6 liri rcov dOecov /cal 

diriarcov /cal dtrefioov. 

AIArOPOT 
1, 2 

Philod. 7T. €ucrej8. p. So Gom. avSpwiroetbcls yap iiceivoi oh 
vouL^ovaiv a\X' aipas Kai -xvevuara nod aide pas. tier tywye Kav 
Tt6appr)tctL'S etiraip.1 rovrovs Atayopov fxo.Wov 7rA.i7jujU€Ae?i'* 6 fxkv 
yap e7rcu£€f, efaep apa Kai tout 5 avrov io~r\v a\?C ovk i it evriv sural 
KadaTrep iv ToTs Navrweav *E9€<riv ' Api<jr6£evo<: <pr}<rtv f iv 5e rj? 
iroir}ff€i rrj /xovy boKovcTt} xar aX-qOciav U7r' avrov yeypd<pdai rots 



1 mss evdoKijAcorarois 
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tion of certain of his laws by his countrymen in after 
days. Nicodorus the boxer had already become the 
most famous citizen of Mantinea, when with advanc- 
ing years he left the ring and became his city's 
lawgiver, thus serving his country in far nobler 
fashion than by being proclaimed victor in the 
arena. His fellow-lawgiver is said to have been 
Diagoras of Melos, whose favourite he was. More 
might be said here of Nicodorus, but I refrain lest 
I should seem to plagiarise the encomium 1 of 
Diagoras, an abandoned wretch of whom I have no 
wish to make further mention. 

The Same : You Xenophaneses, Diagorases, Hip- 
pons, Epicuruses, and the rest of that God-forsaken 
catalogue, I bid you all go hang ! 

Suidas Lexicon : Diagoras of Melos : — A proverb 
used of the atheistic, unbelieving, or impious. 

See also Plut. Superst. 13, Plac. Phil 1. 7. 1, Com. 
Not. 31, Ath. 13. 611 b, Aristid. 45. p. 101, Apostol. 
6. 4, Sext. Emp. 3. 52, 218, Jos. contra Ap. 2. 266, 
Ael. V.H. 2. 31, H.A. 6. 40. 

DIAGORAS 
Lyric Poems 
1,2 

Philodemus On Piety: Those philosophers do not believe 
in Gods of human shape, but in Airs and Breaths and 
Ethers, so that for my part I should not hesitate to say that 
their wickedness surpassed that of Diagoras. He, it seems, 
was not serious, unless indeed, as Aristoxenus makes out in 
The Customs of the Mantineans, this poem, too, is not his — 
the only extant poetry which can be certainly ascribed to 
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see below 
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o\ots oi)b<EV affefies 7rap€ve<pr)V€V, aXA' eariv €v<prifJ.os a>s TroirjTri 
els to haifxoviov, Kaddirep aWa re /xaprvpei /cat rb yeypafj.fj.4vov 

€i? 'AptavBrfv tov 'Apyecov 

@eo9, Oebs npb ttclvtos epyov fipoTeLov 

vcojJLa </>peV virepTaTCLV, 

avTO&ai]<; S' dpera fipayyv olfiov epirei' 1 

KaTa haLfxova teal Tv^av 

tcl iravra fSporolaiv i/cTeXeirar 2 

ra 7rapair\r}(T ta 5* avry Trepiex* 1 «ctl to NavTivevv ^yKuifxiov. 



3 

Sch. Vat. Aristid. 2. 80. 15 Keil Eerm. 55. 63 AiaySpas 
ovtos <pL\6o , o<pos ~f)V. Kkrjdeh 5e ttotc els kariao'iv vcp r €T€pov 
(pi\oo~6(pov f €\1/ovtos ixelvov (panrju not KaTa Tiva xp €iav 
iKtivov x&P'h (Tavros i T *? s <pa.K7)s fx}} TeAeojs tyr}drjvat Bvva/j.€vr)S $ia 
to fiy] vTT€KKavfjia tx^ lv T0 viroKei/xevov irvp avTOS T€ TT€piaTpa<peis 
£$e kclkzIos Kdt to tov 'Hpa/cXeous &ya\/xa irpox^tpccs tvpwv koI 
CWTpi^/as eviT)o~i Tcp Trvpl iirenru'V auro - 

<7rpo?> ScoSe/ca lolaiv a6\oi<; 
TpiGKaihefcaTov tovV eTeXecrev '}lpa/c\rj<; Sio?. 

1 this line only in Did. (mss cptrtiv) 2 €KTe\€t<r9ai in 

Philod : Sext. Emp. re\etrai 



1 cf. Didymus Alex, de Trin. 3. 1. 784, Eust. 258. 26, 

Hesych. 0eos de6s 2 apparently imitated by Ar. Av. 544 

KaTa haifxova Ka\ (liara) q-vvtvx^ v \ cf. Sext. Emp. 9. 402 
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him contains no single word of impiety, but shows the proper 
reverence of a poet for things divine. I need quote only the 
poem 

To Arianthes of Argos 1 

'Tis God, 'tis God who wieldeth his mind supreme 
ere every mortal deed is done ; and short is the 
journey Prowess can go of herself ; 

and the ode 

To Nicodorus of Mantinea 

All mortal achievement is according to God and 
Fortune. 2 

Testimony no less strong will be found in his Eulogy of 
Mantinea. 

3 3 

Scholiast on Aristides : This Diagoras was a philosopher. 
Invited one day to dinner by another philosopher he was left 
alone with the boiling lentils while his host left the room, 
and rinding that they could not boil because the fire lacked 
fuel, ran about in search of it, till espying near-by the statue 
of Heracles he broke it up and put it in the fire with the 
following words : 

To his twelve labours Heracles the Divine has 
added a thirteenth. 4 

("he began his poetry thus: 'All mortal,' etc.") 3 cf. 
Sch. Ar. Nub. 828 (p. 58 above), Clem. Al. Frotr. 2. 24. 4, 
Epiphan. Ancor. 103 (43. 204 Migne), Athenag. Prtsb. 4, 
Theosoph. Tubing. 70 (Buresch Klaros, p. 119), Gnomol. 
Vat. Wien. St. 10. 236, Sch. Ar. Nub. 830, Tz. Chil. 13. 
375 4 Wil. is prob. right in thinking the story and the 
citation apocryphal 
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KTAIOT 

toscr. ap. Jahn Griech. Dichter auf Vasenbildem 
taf. V : 

Kv8ta$ : X a ^P € * fCCL P' Ta 8l/caLO<; Nt/ca/r^o?. 



1 

Sch. Ar. Nub. 967 to 5e rr]\iirop6v n jHoafia kcl\ tovto 
fxekovs apxv> <pa,cr\ 5e /jltj evpiaKea-lai otov 7ror' €cttiV eV yap 
b.irocntdo'^c.Ti iv tt) fiifi\iodr)Kr} tvpeiv 'ApiaTO<pdwrj. rives 5e 
<paai Kvblov 1 rov 'Epfxioveus Kidapwbov aTro twos tu>i> da/xdrccp 2 

Tr}\€7rop6v tl f3oa/jLa \vpa$ 
2 

Plat. Charm. 155 d [tt. Xap/xiSoy]" . . . t6tc Stj, <£ 7eiW5a, 

e!50V T€ TO ZVTOS TOU 1/J.aTlOV KOL €(p\€y6jJ.T]V KClL OVK€T'' €P 

ifxavrov -f\v tea) iv6fiiaa cotpdnarov elvai rev KvBiav ra ipuriKa, 
bs el7rei/ eVl Ka\ov \4yxv wai^bs dWc^ VTroTi9€jA€Vos f 

ev\a/3ev <Be /nrj rcaTevavja Xeorro? 3 
veftpov iXffovra Oavarcoar] 6ea 4 
jjLOipav alpelaOat <SoK€Ovra>° /cpecov. 

avTbs ydp fioi ZhoKovv virb tov roiSvrov 8p€fx/j.o.ros eaXwKeyai. 

1 Bernhardy : mss KvSidov 2 mss also K. twos 'E. only 
3 mss €uka&e7a9ai /.ir) ktK. (rightly) \4ovtos <xAktj ? cf. Ath. 
5. 187 d ff. 4 mss aQavardor) deia or omit 5 suppl. E 



1 among the speeches anciently ascribed to Lysias was 
one Against Nicarchus the Flute-player (Harp. s. 'Avriytvidas) ; 
Jahn thinks that the scene depicted is some kind of musical 
contest ; perh. C. is the winner, N. the judge, and the rest 
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CYDIAS 

On a red-figured vase, among other figures of whom 
one plays a double flute, stands listening a rather bald- 
headed, bearded man wreathed with vineleaves and 
carrying a lyre, on one side of whom is written Cydias 
and hail ! and on the other Very just Nicarchus. 1 

I 2 

Scholiast on Aristophanes [see on La mprocles above p. 41] : 
The words * A far-sounding cry ' are also the beginning of a 
song. It is said to be of unknown authorship, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium having found it on a fragment in the Library. 
According to another account the words come from one of 
the songs of Cydias of Hermione, the singer to the lyre, 
which begins thus, 3 

A far-sounding cry of a lyre 
2 

Plato Charmides [on the meeting of Socrates and 
Charmides] : Then indeed, my excellent friend, I saw what 
was under his cloak; I took fire and was all abroad, realising 
how true an artist in all that concerns love we have in 
Cydias, who has said of a beautiful youth, putting it into 
the mouth of another : 

Beware lest when fawn meets lion the sight kill 
him by the mere belief that he is to be seized for a 
portion of flesh. 

For I really did believe that I was in the clutches of just 
such a creature. 

a congratulatory kujj.os or revel 2 cf. Suid. r-nXeiropov 

3 reading doubtful; some mss. have only 'according to 
another account the author is a certain C. of H.'; for 
Cydias the mss have Cydides, Cedeides (KeSetdrjs), for whom 
see next page 
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3 

Plut. Fac. Orb. Lun. 19 ei 5e /jlt], ©eup 7)/xiv ovtos rhv 
Mifxvepfiov €7ra£ei Ka\ rhv Kvhlav teal rhv ' Apx't^X * '> ^P^ 5 ^ € 
rovrots top ^T7](7txopov koI rbp Tllp^apop, iv rats e/cA.enJ/e<ni/ 
dXocpvpofitvovs ' &<TTpov (pavepwrarov KK^r6fx€Vov i > ktX. 



Trepl KHAEIAOT 

C.J. A. 4. 1. 2. 337 a KXetadevrf^ i^oprjye Avto- 
k parous 'Epe){dj)8i AlyfjSt' K^SetS?;? ihihaafce. 

Hesych. K^Se^'S???* 1 StOvpapifSoov <7T06?;t?;9>. 

Ar. Xub. 985 [AAIKOS AOrOS koX AIKAI02 

Aoros]- 

AA. dpxatd ye kol ActtoXlcoSt] kcu rerrLycjov 

dvajxeaTa 
teal 'K.rjheihov 2 fcal Rovcfiovlcov. 
AI. d\\' ovv tclvt iarlv i/celva 

e£ ojv avSpa? \lapa0a)vofidxov<$ rjfit] iraiSevcris 

Wpe^rev. 

Sch. ad loc. KySeiSov 2 hidvpdfjifiwv 7roirjTrj<; 
irdvv dpyalo^' /ji€/jLPi]Tat Se avrov KpciTivos ev 

UaVOTTTCllS. 

Phot. Lex. Ki]SelSr]S' 3 8c9vpa/JLf3o7roi7]T7]s dp- 

1 mss KT)0ei5i7s 2 mss KrjfcetSou 3 mss KrjSiSrjs 



1 two of the three passages cited belong to Pindar 
Paean9, the other to Mimnermus, Archilochus, or Stesichorus 
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3 

Plutarch The Face in the Moon [on solar eclipses] : Theon 
here will adduce in our favour Mimnermus, Cydias. and 
Archilochus, and Stesichorus and Pindar, lamenting at 
eclipses that 'the brightest star is stolen away,' etc. 1 



On CEDEIDES 

An Attic Inscription of c. 415 b.c. Cleisthenes was 
choregus in a play called The Self-Mixed for the 
Erechtheid and Aegeid Tribes ; the chorus was 
trained by Cedeides. 

Hesychius Glossary: Cedeides: — A composer of 
dithyrambs. 

Aristophanes Clouds : [right and wrong argu- 
ments] : W. Ah ! old-fashioned notions smacking 
of the Dipolia 2 and choke-full of grasshoppers 3 and 
Cedeides and the Buphonia. — R. All the same these 
are the fodder, which my form of education bred 
good old Marathons on. 

Scholiast on the passage : Cedeides: — a very old- 
fashioned writer of dithyrambs mentioned by Cratinus 
in the See-alls. 

Photius Lexicon : Cedeides : — an old-fashioned 
dithyramb-writer. 

(see voL ii, p. 19) 2 a demode festival of which the 

Buphonia ('ox-slaying') was a part 3 Athenians had 

formerly worn golden grasshoppers in their hair 
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riPAElAAHS 
Bio? 

Eus. 01. 82. 2 : YLpdri)^ 6 /cco/xt/cbs real TeXecnXka 
kcxX Upd^iXXa fcal KXeojBovXLva eyvcopL^ovro, 

Ath. 15. 694 a [77-. c/coXieoi/]* tfdu Upd^tXXa 8' 
r; Hifcvcovia iOav/jbd^ero iirl rfj tcov atcoXtcov 

Tat. Or. Gr. 33 Upd^iXXav fiev yap Avcwnros 
i^a\/covpyt]crev /LiijSev eiirovcrav Std tcov irocrj/iaTcop 
XPWifiov. 



nPASIAAHS MEAQN 
A' 

TMNHN 

1 €tS "A$U)VIV 

Zen. 4. 21 'HAiflicirepos tov Upa^i\\7js 'AdwviSos' 4ir\ twv 
avorjrwu. Tlpa£i\\a ^iKvwvia fxeKoiroibs eyeVeTO, &s <pr)<Ji HoXf/xcov 
avTrj 7] Upd^tWa tov "Abcovw iv tois "Tjxvots 1 eladyei ipaT^fievov 
virb tup Kara tI kglWhitov KaraXiTTuiv iK-frkvOev, ifceivov 5e 
Kiyovra. ovrws' 

1 mss also jxeKz<riv 
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Life 

Eusebius Chronicle : Second year of the 82nd 
Olympiad (451 B.C.), flourished Crates the comedy- 
writer, Telesilla, Praxilla, and Cleobulina. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-songs] : 
Praxilla of Sicyon, too, was admired for the drinking- 
songs she wrote. 

Tatian Against the Greeks : Praxilla was portrayed 
in bronze by Lysippus, although she spoke nonsense 
in her poetry. 

See also Suid. npa&\\ V s, A. P. 9. 26 (vol. ii, p. 240), 
Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 91, 129, Plot. Ibid. 538, Metr. 
Oxyrh. ap. Consbr. Heph. p. 405, Heph. 36. 



THE POEMS OF PRAXILLA 
Book I 
HYMNS 

1 To Adonis 1 

Zenobius Proverbs: Sillier than Praxilla's Adonis : — This 
saying is used of fools. Praxilla of Sic3'on, according to 
Polemon, was a lyric poetess. This Praxilla, in her Hymns, 
makes Adonis, when asked by the people in Hades what was 
the most beautiful thing he had left behind above, reply as 
follows : 



1 or to Cytherea? 
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KaXkicTTov fiev iyo) XeiTrco (pdos rjeXtoio, 
Sevrepov acrrpa cfiaeiva aeXrjvai'rjs re TTpoawrrov 
r/Se Kal aypalov^ ai/cvovs koX firfka Kal oy^ra?. 1 

ivrjdris yap tis tcrws 6 r<S TjX'icjt Kal ttj ce\r}vy robs vikvovs Kal 
ra \otira avvapiQix&v. 

B' 

AI0TPAMBHN 

2 'Ax<Aev«5 

Heph. 11 [ir. crvv€K(pcov'f)(r€oosy fern /xeWoi . . . Kal irapa 
Tlpa^lWr] iv AiOvpdjJL^ois 4v oJSt) eTriypacpo/Jievr) 'Ax'^ews* 

aWa reap ov7rore Ov/jlov ivl aryOecratv eirecdov 

Sch. ad loc. evravda yap j) re Kal ov (rvWadh /xfap 
fipaxe'iav avvi^avovrai* 

r 

nAPOiNinN 

3 

Ar. Vesp. 1239 ri 5' orav G4oopos irpbs irodwv KaraKeifMevos \ 
aOy KAeWos \a&6jj,€V0S ttjs Septus, | 'AS^utjtov Xoyov, 2, 'ratpe, 
/xadcov robs ctyaOobs <pi\ei, | rovrcf ri Ae|eis <tk6kiqv ; 

1 Schn : mss ox^ovs 



1 cf. Ath. 15. 395 c, Diogen. 5. 12, Suid. 7)Aidtd(to, Apostol. 
8. 53, Liban. Ep. 707 2 cf. Cram. 4.0.4. 326. 20, Drac. 
Straton. 146, Bachm. An. 2. 180. 17 {Zireidev), Eust. 12. 25, 
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The fairest thing I leave is the sunlight, and 
fairest after that the shining stars and the face of 
the moon, ave and ripe cucumbers and apples and 
pears. 

For none but a simpleton would put cucumbers and the 
like on a par with the sun and the moon. 1 

Book II 
DITHYRAMBS 

2 2 Achilles 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis] : It is found 
moreover in Praxilla's Dithyrambs in the song called Achilles : 

But they never persuaded the heart that is in thy 
breast. 

Scholiast on the passage: Here the two syllables of rc6v 
' thy J coalesce into a single short syllable. 

Book III 
DRINKING-SONGS 

3 s 

Aristophanes Wasps : What will you do when Theorus 
reclining next you sings with his hand in Cleon's ' Learn the 
tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the 
brave 5 ? how will ) T ou take that up ? * 

805. 21, 1372. 9, Sch. Dion. Thr. Gr. Gr. 3. 210 3 cf. 
Paus. ap. Eust. 326. 36 (who explains that 'the brave' 
refers to Alcestis who died for her husband Admetus, and 
' the coward 5 to his father who refused to do so), Phot. 
(Reitz.) 32, Suid. 'ASjinjToy jueAos 4 i.e. answer it with 
another quotation 
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Sch. ad loc. Kal tovto apxh <tko\Iov e£rjs 5e iarr tu>v 
SetXajv kt\. KoXaKitthv to o~k6Xiov koI irapa ®€ci>pov, tovto oi 
f.iev 'AKkclIov ol 5e *2,a.TT(povs* ovk ecn Se, aAA' £v toIs npa£tXX7}S 
<p4p€rat Hapoivlois. 

'ASjautov Xoyov, S) Walpe, fiaOwv tov$ aya0ov$ 
ra)v SeiXcbv S' aire^ov yvovs ore Se^Xo?? 2 o\iya 



Ibid. Thesm. 529 tt)V irapoijAiav 5' iiraivu \ rrjv iraXatav 
vtto XlOcp yap J Travri irov XPV | 5a ktj p-qreap adpziv. 

Sell, ad loc. 4k rm> els Upd^iXXav ava<pepoj^evccv Hapoivtcay 3 

'Tiro iravrl XiOcp GKopTTiov, 5) Watpe, fyvkdaaeo. 



5 

Heph. 25 [it. tiaKTvhiKov]' tori 5e riva Kal XoyaotSiKa, KaXov- 
p.eva daKTv\iKa, antp iv jx\v reus &XXats x&P ais SaKTvXovs €X €l 
reXevralo.v 5e Tpox°-^h v crv^vylav. eari 5e avrccv iirto~r)fJ.6TaTa 
t6 re irpbs dvo 8a.KTv\ots *X.ov Tpoxa'Cicrjv o~v£vylav , . . Kal to 
7r pbs rpiai, KaXovfX€Pov Tlpa^'iXXeiov 

*fl $ia rcov 0vpi8o)v kclKov ifx^XeTTOLcra 
irap6eve rav K€$d\av ra S' evep8e vvficjia* 

1 mss 'Ad/xTjTov : nis Ath. adds o-e&ov 2 so Ath : mss 
Sch. Ar. and Eust. SeiXwv 8 mss -wapoifxtuv 4 Yase 5 
5ta rrjs dvpihos (perh. rightly ; if so, read ras) and omits the 
rest : mss also icecpaXav, but cf. Sch. Theocr. 3. 52 



1 See Scolia pp. 556 and 568 2 cf. Scolion p. 570 

below, Zen. 6. 20, Diogen. 8. 59, Suid., Hesych. s.v. 3 I add 
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Scholiasts on the passage : This too is the beginning of a 
drinking-song. What follows is 1 Bat from the coward,' etc. 
The song is of the flattering type, put into the mouth of 
Theorus. Some authorities ascribe it to Alcaeus, others to 
Sappho, both incorrectly ; for it is included in the Drinking- 
Songs of Praxilla. 

Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave ; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there's little gratitude in such 
as he. 1 

4 2 

The Same Thesmophoriazusae : I approve the old proverb ; 
for sure it is well to look under every stone lest an orator 
bite you. 

Scholiast on the passage : From the Drinking -Songs ascribed 
to Praxilla : 

Under every stone, my friend, beware of a 
scorpion. 

5 3 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on the dactylic] : There 
are also dactylics called logaoedic, which have dactyls every- 
where but in the last place, where they have a trochaic 
dipody. The best known of them is the line which has two 
dactyls before this dipody, and the line which has three, 
called the Praxillean : * 

O you that look so prettily at me through the 
window, a maiden in face but a wedded bride 
below. 

here the unplaceable fragments ; cf. Scli. aO loc, Trich. 
p. 330 Consbr., Vase-painting Jacobsthal G'Ott. Vascn p. o9 
4 for another metre called Praxillean cf. Heph. 36 (Ionic a 
maj. ) ; see also Serv. Gram. Lett. Keil p. 464 
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Ath. 13. 603 a Upd^iWa 5" 77 SiKucowa viro Ai6s <p7](TiP 
a.pitQ.<jQy)vai rhv 



VaiTTTTOP 



7 

Paus. 3. 13. 5 Upa^tWr] fifu St] ire Tronic vol icriv, &s Evpuirr)S 
el-q teal Kapveios, teal abrov avedpe\\/aTO ' A-irSWcov kol\ A7jTf£. 

Sch. Theocr. 5. 83 [tt. KapyeiW]* Tlpd^iWa fxev awb Kdpvov 1 
<pr)a\v uvofidadai rod Albs Kai EvpxTT-qs vtov, bs i\v ipa>/j.ei>os rov 
'AttoWcdvos. 



HeS3 T ch. BaKXOv Aiwvr\s* . . . Tlpd£i\\a 5e tj 'StKvcavla 
h<ppo§'iTris na?5a rbv debv tar ope? . 

1 mss also Kapveiov 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Praxilla of 
Sicyon, 

Chrysippus 

was carried off bv Zeus. 



Pausanias Description of Greece : According to a poem of 
Praxilla, Carneius was a son of Europa, brought up by Apollo 
and Leto. 

Scholiast on Theocritus [on the Carneian Festival] : 
Praxilla declares that it takes its name from Carnus {or 
Carneius), a son of Zeus and Europa who was beloved by 
Apollo. 



Hesychius Lexicon : Praxilla of Sicyon makes Dionysus 
the son of Aphrodite. 

1 cf. Hesych. Kapvuos, Sch. Callim. ApolL 71, Sch. Theocr. 
5. 83 
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Str. 10. 486. 6 Kecos Se T€Tpu7ro\i<; /lev virrjp^e, 
XeLirovTai Se $vo, i] re 'lovXh teal i) KapOata, eh 
a<; <jvv€7ro\LG07]aav ai Xolttcll, r\ fiev Tloujecrcra 
eh t)]v Kap8alav rj Be Koprjaia eh tt)v 'lovXiSa. 
itc Be T7)s 'Ioi/X&So? 6 re Hl/jlcdvlBtjs rjv 6 fie\oiroio<; 
teal Ba^%u\tS?79 a8e\rf)i8ov<; i/eeivov, teal fiera, 
ravTa 'JLpaaiaTpaTos 6 tarpon teal rcov etc tov 
TrepiTrdTOv cj)iXoa6(f)0)V ' Apiarcov . . . irapa tov- 
tovs Se $otcei redrjval iroie vo/jLos, ov jjLefjLvrjTai teal 
MevavSpo?' 

fcakbv to Keicov vopufiov ian, QavLa* 
6 fir) hvvafievos tfqv /caXw? ov £j} tcatccos. 

TrpoaerarTe yap, co9 eoitcev, 6 vo/jlo<; tou? iirep 
et;r)K0VTa err] yeyovoras Kmveid^ecrdcu tov hiapicelv 
Toh a Wot? ttjv Tpcxfirfv, 

Plut. ExiL 14 teal yap Toh iraXaioh, &>9 eoitcev, 
at yiovaai to. KaSXicrra tgov crvvTay/jLcircov teal 
hoKifiddTaTa (j)vyrjv Xafiovaai avvepyov eVere- 
\eaav. (dovtcvSlSrjs 5 AO^valos crvveypa\fre top 
TToXe/AOv tgov TleXoTrovvrjalcov teal ' Adrjvalcov ev 
Sparer) ire pi ti)v ^KauTr)v r, T\rjv' Sevo(pcov ev 
2/aXXouzm rrjs 'HXeta?* . . . Ba/r^t/XtS?;? 6 
TTOirjTr)? ev Ue\o7rovv7]cr<p. 

Eus. 01. 78. 3 Bacchylides et Diagoras atheus 
plurimo sermone celebrantur. 
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Life 

Strabo Geography : Ceos had originally four cities, 
but now has two, Iiilis and Carthaea, with which 
the others were combined, Poieessa with Carthaea 
and Coresia with Iiilis. Iiilis was the birthplace 
of the lyric poet Simonides and of his nephew 
Bacchylides, 1 and later of the physician Erasistratus 
and the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston. There 
appears to have been a law here, mentioned by 
Menander in the lines 'The Cean custom takes my 
fancy still, | The man who can't live well shall 
not live ill/ whereby in order to make the supplies 
go round, all citizens who reached the age of sixty 
should drink the hemlock. 2 

Plutarch Exile : The ancients, too, it seems, wrote 
the finest and most famous of their works with the 
aid of Exile. Thucydides the Athenian composed 
his history of the war between the Peloponnese 
and Athens near Scapte Hyle in Thrace, Xenophon 
wrote at Scyllus in Elis . . ., the poet Bacchylides 
in the Peloponnese. 

Eusebius Chronicle : Olympiad 78. 3 (b.c. 466) : 
Flourished Bacchylides and Diagoras the atheist. 3 

1 Suid. Ba/cx^A/ST/s adds ' eon of Medon who was the son of 
Bacchylides the athlete' 2 cf. Steph. Byz. 'Iov\fr, Him. 

Or. 29 3 the floruit is also given under 01. 82 (452) and 

87 (432) 
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Et. Mag. Me^SuXo?" oStco? eXeyero 6 irarrjp 
Ba/e^tAt'Sou zeal ylverai irapa to fieihia), co<? irapa 
to fyeihco OetSuXo?. 

Sch. Pind. 01. 2. 154 b [acxfibs 6 iroXXd elhcbs 
fyvq' | /na66vre$ he Xdffpoi \ irayyX&Gala /copafces 
&? dfcpavra yapverov | Ajo? irpbs opviOa 6elov~\ % 
. . . air or elver at he irpb<; rbv ^aK^vXih^v yeyove 
yap avjcp dvr ay caviar rj<^ rpoirov riva koX eh to, 
avrd tcaOfj/cev. (b) . . . aivLrrerai BaxxvXihTjv 
tcai HifjLCOvlhriVy eavrbv Xeycov derov, /copaxas he 
rov<; dvrireyyov^. 

Id. Nem. 3. 143 [eart h* alerbs ay/cits iv irora- 
voh, | o? eXaftev alyfra rrfkbOe /nerajnaio/ievo^ \ 
hacj^ocvbv dypav iroaLv | upayerai he koXoloi 
raireivd vefiovrai]' ol he avj'neyyoi jjlov, cftrjai, 
fcoXoioh ioUacn, K.pavyd£ovre<$ /novov teal raireivd 
vepLOfjievoL, ov hvvavrai he hialpevQai eh v^o$. 
hofcel he ravra relveiv eh RaKXvXthrjv. rjv yap 
avroh fcal vefropaens 1 7rpo? dXX^Xou?. irapa- 
ftdXXei he eavrbv fiev derco, tcoXoicp he Ba/c)(vXihrjv. 

Id. Pyth. 2. 97 [e/ne he XP e ^ v I favyGW ha/cos 
dhivbv /ca/cayopiav']' . . . alvirrerai he eh Ba/c^u- 
Xihrjv del yap avrbv tco 'lepcovc hieavpev. 

Ibid. 131 [/caXos roi irt6a>v irapa iraialv atei, \ 
/caXo?. 2 6 he 'Fahd/aavOvs, /crX.y . . . ravra he 
evioi relveiv avrbv eh Ba/cxvXlhrjv evho/cifirjaai 
yap avrbv irapa ^epcovi . . . hvvarai he /cat ovrco 
voeicrdar 6 'Ba/c^vXlSr]^ irapa iraial ho/cei elvai 
<7O0O9, irapa reXecois he ov/ceri. 
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Etymologicum Magnum : Meidylus : the name of the 
father of Bacchylides, and it is derived from /xctStto 
' to smile' as Pheidylus from <£ci£oj thrift.' 

Scholiast on Pindar [ ( skilled is the man who 
knoweth much by nature ; they that have but 
learnt — even as a pair of crows., gluttonous in their 
wordiness, these chatter vain things against the 
divine bird of Zeus '] : (a) This is directed against 
Bacchylides, who had in a way become a competitor 
in the same arena. (6) He is hinting at Bacchy- 
lides and Simonides, calling himself an eagle and 
his rivals crows. 

The Same [ c the eagle is swift among winged 
things, and though he chase it from afar he quickly 
taketh his quarry all bloody in his claws ; but the 
chattering daws have a lower pasturage '] : That is, 
my rivals in art resemble jackdaws, only shrieking 
and feeding at lower levels, and cannot rise to 
the heights. He appears to be directing this at 
Bacchylides, with whom he had a feud, and compares 
himself to an eagle and Bacchylides to a jackdaw. 

The Same [ f but I must shun the overmuch biting 
of slander '] : He is hinting at Bacchylides, who was 
always traducing him to Hiero. 

The Same [ f " Pretty," say the children to an 
ape, "pretty thing,'' but Rhadamanthus, etc.']: 
(a) According to some authorities this is directed 
against Bacchylides, who was in high repute with 
Hiero. . . . (6) It may be intended thus : Bacchylides 
appears in the eyes of children a man of skill, but 
not in the eyes of grown men. 



mss (pu>pa<ris 2 so E, aUt = anovei ' is called ' 
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Id. 166 [ardOfia*; \ Be twos iXBofievoi 1 | TTepi<r<Ta<; 
eveira^av e\-\fco<; oBuvapbv id nrpoaOe KapBla, \ 
irplv oa a (fipovTi'Bt, fir)TLOVTai tvxgIvJ . . . r) 
dva<f)opa irdXiv irpo% BafcxvXiBrjv. eiXrjTrrai Be 
ovtoos r) Btdvoia, Bid to irapd tg3 ( \epodvi Ta 
Ba/c^vXiBov irpoKpivecrOai 7T0irjfiaTa. 

[Longin.] SubL 33 tl Be; ev p,eXeo~i fiaXkov dv 
eXvai BaK%vXLBr}<; eXoio fj TllvBapo*;, teal ev Tpa- 
ycpBla "I(ov 6 X?o? rj vr) Aia *Eo(fiotcXfj$ ; eVeiS^ 
oi fiev dBidirTUiTOL kclI ev T(p yXacpvpcp irdvTi) 
KefcaXXiypcMfrrj/nevoi., 6 Be YlivBapos koX 6 Xocpo- 
fcXrjs OTe puev olov irdvTa eirMpXeyovat, tt} <popa f 
crfievvvvTcu 8* dXoycos TroXXdfcis tcai ttitttovq-iv 
aTV^eaTaTa. r) 2 ouSei? dv ev (ppovcov ivos Bpd- 
fiaTOs tov OtBtiroBos eU TdvTO avvOels Ta "Icovos 
iravT dvTLTLfirjaaLTO e^rj<;. 

Amnion. N^pe'lBes tcov tov N^pe'o)? dvyctTepcov 
BiCKpepei. AlBvpos o/Wco? ev 'TTTOfiv^fxaTi BaK- 
%vXiBov 'Ettlvlkcov. (prjal yap fcaTa Xe^iv Etcrt 
toivvv oi (fiacri Bta(pepeiv Ta? Nrjpe'tBas tcov tov 
N 6vyaTepo)Vy koX t«? puev i/c Awpt'So? 
yvrjGias avTcbv OvyaTepa? vofxlfyaOai, Ta? Be e£ 
dXXcov i)Brj KOLvoTepov Ni]peiBa$ fcaXeladai. 

Porph. ad Hor. Cann. 1. 15 Hac ode Bacchylidem 
imitatur ; nam lit ille Cassandram facit vaticinari 
futura belli Troiani, ita hie Proteum. 

1 so E: mss eAK^eyot (corrupted from €\kos below) 2 edd. 

1 lit. ' for excessive measure ' 2 Didymus apparently 

disagreed, but in any case this may be taken as evidence 
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The Same [ f longing for more than they can get, 1 
they do wound their own selves instead of obtaining 
their heart's desire '] : The reference again is to 
Bacchylides. This is taken to be the meaning owing 
to Bacchylides' poems being preferred by Hiero. 

[Longinus] On the Sublime: Again, take lyric 
verse ; would you sooner be Bacchylides than 
Pindar ? or take tragedy ; would you sooner be 
Ion of Chios than the great Sophocles ? Bacchy- 
lides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained 
to complete mastery of the polished style, whereas 
there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry 
all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come 
to an unhappy fall. Yet surely no man in his 
senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together 
at so high a figure as the Oedipus. 

Ammonius Words alike but different : The Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus. 
Compare Didymus in his Commentarxj on the Victory- 
Songs of Bacchylides , where he says in an explana- 
tion : ( Some authorities declare that the Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, the 
latter being his true daughters by Doris and the 
former receiving the more general name of Nereids 
because they came of other mothers.' 2 

Porphyrio on an Ode of Horace [Pastor cum 
traheret] : In this ode he imitates Bacchylides, who 
makes Cassandra foretell the future events of the 
Trojan War as Horace here makes Nereus. 3 

that in 12 he read Daughters of Nereus at 1. 102 and Nereids 
at 1. 38, though the latter is probably not what Bacchylides 
wrote and 12 is a dithyramb 3 cf. 16 below 
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Arg. Pind.\ ivviaSe oiXvpLKor 'A\fcp,av ! A\/caio<; 



BAKXTAIAOT MEAHN 

A' 

TMNHN 
1-4 

Stob. Fl. 122. 1 [v. ttsvQovs]' Bafcx^Xi^ov^TfivctiV' 

Alal re/cos afxerepov* 

jxel^ov fj irevOelv kclkov, acfrOeytcroicnv taov. 
2 

Sell. Ap. Rh. 3. 467 [ir. 'EKOLrrjs]' BaKX^(br}s 8e 1$vkt6$ <pr}<riv 
avrr]V dvyarepa.' 

'Efcdra 8al8ocf)6pe, Nvktos 
fiekai'OfcokTTov dvyarep 1 

3 

Sch. Hes. Th. ripiraaBai 5e tt)v Yl^p(T€<p6vK]v tya<Av ot jxkv 4k 
'ZuceXias, Ba«x^At57?s 5e e/c Kp-qrrjs. 

4 

Sch. Ar. Ach. 47 [KeAeds]* tov 5e KeAeoD jj.4fivr}Tat Ba«x^^s 

5tCC TO}V "tfMVOiV. 

1 Urs : mss fieya\oK. 6. 

1 cf. ^.P. quoted vol. i, pp. 3, 165 2 in arranging the 
Books I follow the Alexandrine edition of Pindar, though 
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Introduction to Pindar : The Lyric Poets are nine 
in number, Alcman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, 
Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and 
Pindar.* 

See also Ael. V.H. 4. 15, who speaks of B. at the 
court of Hiero. 

THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES 
Book I 
HYMNS 2 

1-4 [To Demeter] 

Stobaeus Anthology [on lamentation] : Bacchylides 
Hymns : 

Alas for my child ! a woe is here that passeth 
lament, like to one that cannot be spoken. 3 

2 

Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Jrgonautica [Hecate]: 
Bacchylides makes her the daughter of Night ; compare : 

O torch-bearing Hecate, daughter of dark-bosomed 
Night 3 

3 

Scholiast on Hesiod Theogony : According to some accounts 
Persephone was carried away from Sicily ; Bacchylides how- 
ever says it was from Crete. 

4 

Scholiast on Aristophanes [Celeiis king of Eleusis 4 ] : 
Celeus is mentioned by Bacchylides in the Hymns. 

in the Great Papyrus of B. the Dithyrambs probably follow 
the Victory-Songs 3 Demeter loquitur ? 4 cf. Horn. H, 
Dem. 96 
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5 

Men. Eh. Gr. Walz 9. 140 tTuXeyovTai (oi a-noTtsfxtniKol) 
airoSruxiais dt&v vofxi^ofxivais yivo/xevais' olov , Air6\\(i)Vos 
airodri/JLiai rives bvojid^ovrai irapa. Ar^Xlois /cal yii\r}o~iois, teal 
'Aprefxidos irapa 'Apyei'oiy elal to'lvvv /cal rtf? BaKX^XiSr) vfivoi 

aTTOirefXTTTlKol. 

6 

Ath. 11. 500 a [u\ (TKv<pccv]- vo~Tepov 5e Kara, fxifx^aip elpyd- 
aavro Kepa/xeovs re teal apyvpovs o~Kvcpovs. wv irp&roi fiev iyii'ovro 
Ka\ k\4os %KaQov oi Boid>rioi yevS/javoi, xp y )' Ja f Ji * vov Kara ras 
(TTparelas irpcvrov 'HpaK\4ovs t$ yever Sib Ka\ 'Hpa/cAewri/col 
irpos Ttvoiv KaXovvrat. £x ovfft P-^vroi trpos tovs aWovs hia<popdv 
tirecm yap eVt ruv &tuv avrols 6 \€y6fj.€vos 'HpdttXeios Secr^s. 
fxvriixovtvsi 5e rwv Boiccrioov 1 CKxxpoov BaKXvXitir}s eV tovtois 
iroiovfxcvos top \6yov Trpbs tovs AtocKopovSy tcaAwv avrovs iir\ 
|evta* 

Oi fiotOV TTCLpeCTTL (TCOflCtT OVT€ ^pVCTOS, 

ovre 7rop(f)vp€Oi TdirrjTe^, 

aWa dv/AOs evpL€vrj<; 

Moucra re yXvfceia /cal 3oXcotioi<tiv 

iv GKV<\>01GIV divot; 7)&V<$ % 

StrjveyKav 5e /xera tovs Boicctiovs oi 'PoSiaicoi \ey6/j.evoi AauoKpd- 
tovs dr}fjLtovpyf}0~avTOS' rplroi 5' eurb" oi 2vpaK6o~ioi. 

B' 

nAIANON 
7 

Stob. Fl. [tt. up4\vi]i]' BaKXvXi5ov Tlaidvw 

TiKTei Se re QvdToiaiv YApr)va /jLeyaXa 
arp, ttXovtov /jbeXtyXcoaacov t 2 aoihav avOea, 

1 mss BotwriK&v 2 Boeckh ; mss /cal fie\. 
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5 1 

Menander On Declamations : Odes of Farewell are addressed 
to Gods on their departure, supposed or real, 2 to visit some 
other haunt. For instance, the Delians and Milesians have 
what they call Departures of Apollo, and the Argives of 
Artemis, and there are Farewell Odes of this kind in 
Bacchylides. 

6 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-cups] : Later 
they were made of earthenware and silver on the pattern of 
the wooden ones. The first of these to be made, or to become 
famous, were the Boeotian cups as they are called, having 
been first used by Heracles on his wavlike expeditions ; hence 
their alternative name with some people, Heracleotic, though 
indeed these differ from the others in having on their handles 
what is known as the chain of Heracles. The Boeotian type 
is mentioned by Bacchylides where he addresses the Dioscuri, 
summoning them to a holy feast : 3 

No carcase of beef is here, nor gold, nor purple 
carpets, but a kindly spirit, a sweet Muse, and 
delicious wine in Boeotian cups. 

Xext in repute to these came the Rhodian, made by 
Damocrates, and third the Syracusan. 



Book II 
PAEANS 
7 

Stobaeus Anthology [on Peace] : Bacchylides Paeans : 
Moreover great Peace bringeth forth for men 
wealth and the flowers of honey-tongued songs, and 

1 cf. Ibid. 132 2 in effigy 3 for 0eo£eV la to the 
Dioscuri cf. Ath. 137 e 
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BaiSaXecov t' irrl ftcopiayv 
Oeoicnv aWecrdai ftooyv %avQq cf>Xoyl 
/JLrjpa ravvrpl^cov 1 re /j,rjXcov 
yv/jLvacTLcov re viois 
avXcov T€ koX fcco/xcov fxeXeiv. 
iv Se acSapoSeTOis iropira^iv aWav 
apa^vatdv 2 lcttol ireXovTai? 
clvt, €y)(€a re Xoy^cord %l<f)€d t apufiaKea 
hapLvar a€i<vao$>* evpcos, 
yjxktceav S' ovk eari aaXiriyycov rcrviros, 
ovhe avXdrai pL€\i<f>pcov 
vttvos cnrb fiXecbapayv, 
awo? 5 o? OdXirec /ceap. 
avfiiTToalcov S' iparcov (3pi9ovr dyviaL 
irai&eioi 6 9 vpwoi (^Xiyovrac. 

8 

Clem. Al. Str. 5. 687 

€T€/30? eg erepov <7o<£o? to re iraXai to re 
vvv % 

ovSe yap paarov appijrcov iiricov 7rv\a<z 
e^evpelv, 

9 

Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 42 

"Apfcrov 7rapovcrr}<; iyyr\ pur) tyrer 

4tt\ t&v SetXwv Kvvi)ywv elprjrai T] irapoifxia- fxey-v^rai Z\ avrrjs 
BaKXv\tfir}s iv Uaiatriv* 

1 Butt.-Dind : mss nvpirav^ jxripirav, and ebrp. 2 U, or 
apaxvamv, cf. A. P. 9. 233? or apax^v, cf. Sa. Ox. Pap. 1787. 
142. 15 vzfrplointv, Arist. H.A. 5. 27. 1 (reading aidu>v) ? mss 
apax^av 3 Urs. tt\4kovtch peril, rightly 4 i?: an epith. 
-uv. as suggested would prob. be unmetrical : mss St. 
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for Gods the yellow flame of the burning of the 
thighs of oxen and fleecy sheep upon fine-wrought 
altars, and for the young a desire for disport of 
body 1 and for flute and festal dance. Meanwhile in 
the iron-bound shield- thong hang the warps of the 
brown spider, headed spear and two-edged sword are 
whelmed in an ever-spreading rust, and the noise of 
the brazen trumpet is not ; nor is reft from our 
eyelids that honey-hearted sleep which soothes the 
spirit towards dawn. 2 The streets are abloom with 
delightful feasting and the hymns of children go up 
like a flame. 



8 3 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

Now as of yore one getteth skill of another ; for 
'tis not so very easy to find the gate of words unsaid 
before ; 

as Bacchylides says in the Paeans. 

9 

Zenobius Proverbs : 

Seek not the tracks of a present bear. 

This proverb is used of cowardly hunters, and is referred 
to by Bacchylides in the Paeans. 

1 the Greek is ' gymnastics ' 2 sleep towards dawn was 
the sweetest, Find. P. 9. 23 3 cf. Theodoret Ther. 1. 14. 36 

ha.fxva.raL without eup., Plut. ety. 5a^t. «7X e « re Aoyxwra |. t* 
cl/j.. 5 Bl : mss a\fxos or afxos 6 E, or iraidioi 1 cf. Pind. 
Is. 2. 3 : mss -ikoI 
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r 

AI0TP AMBON 

10-15 British Museum Papyrus 733 : 1 
10 (xiv) 

'AvrrjvoptSai rj 
7) 'EXeV^? cltt aiTTjcr i<$ 2 

(77 p. a [' Avri{\vopo^ avjideov 3 

\_yvvd KO~]pcuc(b'TrL<; 4 ' AOdva? irpocrTroXo^ 
[Ktaarj'h dyva]<; UaWdBos opaifid^ov 
[dvpas dvoi^e 5 x]p v<T ^ 
5 [avrt/ca -^ro<$€ovGi]v 'Apyelcov 'OSvaael 
[AapTidSa ^leveXjdcp r ' " Arpetha /3aai\eL 
[dyyekois SojoZ? /9a#i/]fa>zw Qeavco 

dvr.a [ ~\ov 

[ ]z> 7T poa-rjveTTev* 

[ i^vKTLfievav 

(19 lines mutilated or missing) 

30 ( ov yap vitokKoitov (fropec 

ftpoTOLcri (pcovdevra \6yov aocf)la) 6 

(5 lines missing) 
ayov, Trarrjp 8' ev/3ov\os tfpay? 
iravra adfiaivev Upidjiq) fiacriXel 
iraiheaal re fivdov 'A%ataw. 
40 evda fcapv/ces Sl ev- 

1 cf. C.E. 1923. 148 ; I omit brackets where restorations 
are reasonably certain ; a clot beneath a letter indicates that 
it is a possible reading of the traces 2 for title cf. C.R. 
1922. 160 3 11. 1-7 restored by Kenyon (1), Nairn (6), 
the rest Blass-Jebb-i? (from the Pap.) 4 hardly ]\a 

5 P prob. avoi&v 6 Hill from Clem. Al. Paed. 3. 310 where 
mss have fiporoiai <p. \6yov ecrre \6yos ffo(pla 
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Book III 
DITHYRAMBS 
10-15 From a papjTiis of the last century b.c. 1 

10 (xiv) 

The Sons of Antenor or The Demanding Back 
of Helen 

The raven-eyed wife of the godlike Antenor, 2 
deep-girdled Theano, daughter of Cisses, pries bess 
of Athena, 3 opened forthwith the golden doors of 
pure Pallas that rouseth to battle, to the knocking 
of the twin messengers of the Argives, 4 Odysseus 

Laertiad and king Menelaiis son of Atreus 

addressed [to] well-built [Troy] 

(19 lines mutilated or missing) 

(For there is nothing furtive in the voiceful 
utterance which skill doth bring us) 5 

(5 lines missing) 

. . . [the sons of Antenor] led [the messengers to 
the marketplace], while the wise hero their father 
declared all the message of the Achaeans unto King 
Priam and his children. Whereupon heralds went 

1 Kenyon ; Grenfell and Hunt say 1st or 2nd century a.d. 
2 the Greek has a play upon words (avr. . . . avr.) as in 34 
init. t but why ' raven-eyed ' is not clear 3 at Troy 4 an 
embassy from the Greek camp at Tenedos demanding the 
return of Helen on pain of war 5 position here not certain, 
but it may be one of the short moralising sentences which 
serve to paragraph the narrative : somewhere hereabouts 
probably came Bacch3'lides' ref. to Theano's fifty children 
(here members of the chorus?), mentioned by the Scholiast on 
II 24. 496 
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pelav ttoKiv bpvvfievoL 
Tpcocov doXXc^ov <f)dXayya<> 

arp.y Se^larparov €l<z dyopdv. 

iravra Be SieSpa/Jiev avhdeis Xoyo?' 
45 6eols S ? dvl<T)(0VT€$ %6pa9 dOavdrots 
zvyovio TravcraaOat Bvdv, 
MoOcra, t/9 7rpcoTo<; Xoycov dp^ev 1 ZiKalatv ; 
HXetaOevLZas ^sleveXao<; ydpv'i OeXfyeirel 
49 $6ey<;CLT evTreirXoicn xoivcocra*; XapicraLP* 
dvr. y ? n Tpwe? dprjtifiiXoL, 2 

Zev$ vyjri/jL€&cov 09 ciTravra Sip/cerai 
ovtc amo9 0vdTol<; fieydXcov dyk<£>v, 
dXX' iv fiecrcp Kelrat Kiyeiv 
irdcriv dv9 pdyiroi^ i\lfcav Weiav, dyvds 
55 HLvrofALas aKoXovdov /cat tcivvtcls ®€/jllto$' 
6X/3lcov Tralhis vlv alpevvrai avvoifcov. 
eV.7' a S' clIoXols /cepSeaat /cat dcppoavvai? 
i^acacoi^ OdXXova' dOafx^rj^ 

a ttXovtov hvvafxtv re 600)$ 
60 dXXorpiov coTraaev, avn$ 

S' 6? $CC0i)V 7r€/JL7T€L (f)06pOV, 

KeLva kcli v7rep(j)cdXov<; 

[Td$] 7raZSa9 wXeaev TiyavTas. 
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speeding through the wide city for to gather the 
companies of the Trojans into the market, even to 
the place of mustering. And their loud summons 
ran everywhere about, and men put up their hands 
and besought the immortal Gods to give them stay 
of their troubles. 

Muse, who was it began the righteous plea ? 
'Twas Pleisthenid Menelaiis, and he spake in suasive 
accents learnt of the fair- robed Graces : ' Ye warriors 
of Troy, 'tis not through act of high-ruling Zeus who 
seeth all things, that great woe cometh to man ; 
rather may every man attain, if he will, unto unerring 
Justice that goeth servant of Orderliness the pure 
and Right the wise ; and happy they whose children 
give her a home. But unabashed Presumptuousness, 1 
who thriveth on shifty gains and lawless follies, and 
bestoweth so swiftly on a man wealth and power 
that be not his, only to send him anon to deep ruin, 
she it was who destroyed those overweening sons of 
Earth, the Giants.' 

1 like that of Paris in stealing Helen when he was the 
guest of Menelaiis 



1 P apx- A. ^ 2 50-56 cf. Clem. Al. Str. 5. 731 where 54 
has hiKav baiav ayvav 
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11 (xv) 
['Hpa/cXfjs] 

err p. [N£]i> o#[t]£ <e>oi/c\ inec 1 
[6\/c]a6' €7T€/^yfrev ifiol %pvaeav 
\Yltep~\La9e\v~\ i[y6~\povo<$ [0]vpavla 
[iroXv^aTcov yifxovaav vfivwvy 
5 [ere k\€€]v, 2 err' dp eV avOefioevri^E^pq) 3 
\Or\pa a\yaXkeai 4 17 So\£%au^ez^ kv\_kvov] 
[ottl a]Seta <f)peva Tepirojxevo^' 5 
[irplv <av ovv ev>9a~\& ifey ttcutjovcov 
avOea ireho lyyeiv ', 
10 UvOi u AttoXXov } 
roaa %o/3oi A.eX(p(ov 
gov /ceXdSrjaav Trap 1 dya/cXea vaov, 

dvT. iTpiv G 76 fcXeofjiev Xiirelv 
Ol^aXiav irvpX Sairro/JLevav 
15 ' AfjL(f>iTpva)PLd$av dpacrv/jLrjBia (f>co- 
8\ itcero §' dfjutyifcvfiov d/crdv, 
ev6' dirb XatSos evpvvefyel KrjvaLG) 
Zrjvl 8v€v 7 fiapvaxeas evvea ravpovs 
Svo t opalaXcp hafxacri^Oovt fieX- 
20 Xe Kopa r ofipifiohepiceL aQvya 
7rap0iv(p ' AOdva 
v^fiickpav /3ovi>. 
tot dfiaxos Bal/icov 

1 1-8 restored by Kenyon (4), Sandys (2), Palmer (7), E\ 
in 1. 1 P perh. had ovtioik corr. to ovreoiK, but only ov is 
certain 2 E, infin. cf. 18 and 37. 1-29 3 Meiser Myth. 
Unters. zu Baccli. Munich 1904 2rp6/j.fia} as old name of Hebrus 
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11 (xv) 
[Heracles] 

I must not sing thy praises now, albeit 1 throned 
Urania hath sent me from Pieria a golden galleon 
laden with famous hymns, if truly thou rejoicest 
beside the flowery Hebrus in the chase, or takest 
mayhap thy pleasure of the sweet long-necked voice 
of the swan. 2 So ere thou comest, O Pythian 
Apollo, to seek the Paean-blossoms which the 
Delphian dancers are wont to chant thee by thy 
glorious temple, we tell how the adventurous bold 
son of Amphitryon 3 quitted flaming Oechalia, 4 and 
came to the wave- washed shore where he was to 
offer of his spoil nine bellowing bulls unto wide- 
clouded Zeus Cenaean, 5 and two of the same unto 
Him that rouseth sea and subdueth land, 6 and a high- 
horned ox untouched of the yoke to virgin Athena 
so fierce of eye. Then it was that a God irresistible 7 

i lit. * when ' ; i.e. 1 I must not take this opportunity 
granted me by Urania of singing a hymn to Apullo, for he is 
(supposed to be) absent now' ; A. was supposed to be absent 
from Delphi during the three winter months, when dithy- 
rambs took the place of paeans in his worship (Plut. de E D) ; 
they might have been sung shortly before the beginning of 
spring ; cf. Ale. 1 ; he returned on the 7th Anthesterion 
(Feb.— March) 2 cf. Callim. //. 2. 5 3 Heracles 4 in 
Euboea ; the home of Iole, sacked by H. 5 worshipped on 
or near the promontory of Cenaeum the N.W. end of Euboea 
6 Poseidon 7 Destiny 



4 P -erai 5 P perh. -os- : sc. ayxWezi 6 ' repeated 7iyiV 
7 infin. 
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err. Aa'iavelpa rroXvZaKpvv vcfiave 
25 /irjriv iTTLcftpov' eVel 

TTv8er' dyyeXLav raXairevdea, 

'loXav on XevKoikevov 

A/ 09 aTapjSofia'xas 

a\o%ov Xnrapov ttotX hofiov rrefiiroi. 
30 a hvafiopos, a rdXaiv , olov i/jbtfcraTO' 

<fidovo<; evpv/3la<; vtv drrcoXecrev 

ovocpeov T€ KcLXvp,p.a tcov 

varepov ipxofievov, 

or eVl 1 pohoevri Av/cop/ia 

Se^aro NeV(jov rrdpa Saifioviov repa?. 

12 (xvi) 
'HtOeoi rj ®r}<T€v<; 

p. a' Kvavoirpcppa fiev vavs /xeve/crvTrov 
0>;o-ea St<? errrd t' dyXaov? dyovcra 
ko upovs 'Jaoi'cov 
Kpi]Tifcbv Tafive ireXayo^* 
5 rrjXavyei yap [eV] <f>dpe'i 

/3opi']iat 7TLTV0V CLVpdt, 

kXvtck; efcari ir[o]XefJLatyiho<; * A6dva<; m 

rcvtaev re 'Mlvcjo'I 2 tceap 

ipLepd^irvfcos Oeas 
10 Ku7r/3tSo9 aivd Fcopa' 

yjfipa S' ovfceri irapOeviKo.^ 

drepff' ipdrvevj BLyev 

he XevKav Traprjihw 

ffoaae r 'E/^'ySoza ^aX/co- 
15 OcopaKa TlavhLovos 
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wove a shrewd-sorrowful device for Deianeira, when 
she learnt the woeful news that the fray-undaunted 
son of Zeus was sending white-armed Iole to his 
shining house for to become his bride. Alas, poor 
miserable, and again alas ! that she should make 
such a plot as that. Her ruin was wide-mighted 
Jealousy and the murky veil that hid the future, the 
day she received from Nessus upon Lycormas' rose- 
clad marge 1 that marvellous gift divine. 2 



12 (xvi) 

The Young Men and Maidens or Theseus 

Lo a blue-prowed ship clave the Cretan main 
with Theseus staunch-i'-the din aboard and twice 
seven splendid youths and maids 3 of race Ionian, 
for northern breezes fell on her far-gleaming canvas 
by grace of Athena of the warring aegis. And 
Minos' heart was pricked by the fell gifts of the 
love- crowned Dame of Cyprus, till he could no more 
hold off his hand from a maid but touched her fair 
white cheeks. Then loud cried Eriboea upon the 
brazen-cuissed seed of Pandion, 4 and Theseus saw, 

1 of Euenus, a river of ^etolia 2 the poisoned shirt 
with which she killed Heracles 3 cf. Serv. A en. 6. 21 
(Bacchylides in Dithyrambis) ; these young Athenians were 
the periodic tribute (the period varies in the different 
accounts from one year to nine), paid to the Minotaur at 
Cnosus 4 father of Aegeus reputed father of Theseus 

1 P inserts (gloss) TroTa/jif 2 P juiVo> 
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e'ftyovov V&ev Se ®r}o~ev<;, 
peXav & vir 6<f)pv(DV 
hlvaaev opipa, naphlav re oi 
a^eT\iov dpvtjev dXyo<; 
20 elpev re' f Ato? vie (freprdrov, 

OGIOV 0VK6.TL TSCLV 

ecrco Kv/3epva<; (fipevcbv 

dvfiov peyaXovxov tfpcos filav. 

avr. a on fiev Ik decov polpa Tray/cpctTijs 
25 dfifit fcarevevcre /cat \iicas peirei rd- 

\avT0v, TTeiTpcopLevav 

alcrav efC7r\^aofiev orav 

h'Xdrj' crv Se ftapetav /cdre- 

ye /jLTfTcv, el real ere fciSva 
30 retcev Xeyei Aibs vtto Kporafiov "ISa? 

pnyelaa 1 <$>olviko<; epa- 

TCOVVJJLOS KOpa ftpOTCDV 

(peprarov, dXXd fcdfie 
X\lt9€o<; 6vydri]p u(pveov 
35 7r\a9elaa 1 ttovtIm re/cev 
YlocreL&avi ypvaebv 
re oi Socrav loirXotcoi xa- 
Xvinpav Kopai N?/p€0?. 2 
tw ere, TroXepuapye Kvcoo~L(pv, 

40 KeXofJLCLL TToXvCTTOVOV 

ipv/cev vftpiv ov yap av 8e\oi- 
pL dpfipoTov 3 epavvov 'AoO? 
ihelv </>ao9, iirei 4 tiv ifiOewv 
crv Sapdcretas defcov- 
45 Ta* irpoade X £L P^ V ffiav 

celfcopeV tci S' eiriovra Salpcov tcpivei? 
eV. a toct elTrev dp€Tai)(p,os T/pa)9* 
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and his eye rolled dark 'neath his brows, and a cruel 
pang pieced to his heart, and 1 Son of peerless Zeus ' 
quoth he, ' now guidest thou no righteous spirit in 
thy breast. Stay I pray thee, hero, thy presumptuous 
violence. Whate'er resistless Fate hath decreed us 
from on high and the scale of Right inclineth to, we 
shall fulfil our destiny, I doubt not, when it comes ; 
prithee restrain thy grievous intent meanwhile. True 
it may be that thou art the peerless offspring of the 
bed Zeus shared beneath Ida's brow with Phoenix' 
modest maiden so fair of fame ; 1 yet I also come of 
the wedding of rich Pittheus* daughter 2 unto Posei- 
don of the sea, when the violet-crowned daughters 
of Nereus gave her a veil of gold. Therefore I bid 
thee, O war-lord of Cnosus, restrain a presumptuous- 
ness that would bring much woe ; for I would not 
my eyes should look on the sweet light of the 
immortal Dawn after thou hadst done despite 
to any of this youthful band. Sooner will I show 
the strength of my arms beside yours, and God 
shall decide the rest.' 

So spake the spear-valiant hero, and the ship's crew 

1 Europa 2 Aethra, daughter of the king of Troezcn, 
afterwards wife of Aegeus 



1 Housnian transposes ixiyeiaa. (31) and -rrXaducra (35) 2 B 
despite Didymus ap. Amnion. 79 (=T3gk. fr. 10) : P KaAu^u/ta 
Nriprifies : for persistence of unmetrical readings cf. the extra 
kuXov at Find. 01. 2. 29 3 V a^p6roC 4 Headl. tr «i 
5 hence to 1. 78 and for 11. 91-2 we have Or. rap. 1091 
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rdcpov Se vavfidrai 
(ficOTOS virepdfyavov 

50 ddpaos' 'AXlov T6 yafifipco ^oXaxrev r/rop, 
vcfiacvi re iroiatvlav 
pbrjTiv, elirev t€' 'IsleyaXocrQeves 
Zev irdrep, axovcrov' etirep fie vvp,$a 
Qolvicraa Xev/ca>Xevos o~ol Texev, 

55 vvv it poire par air ovpavov Qoav 
irvpiedeipav daipairav 
aap! dpLyvwrov* el 
Se teal ae Tpoi^rjvLa Getalypovi 
<f)VTevaev AWpa Uoaei- 

60 Savi, rovSe y^pvaeov 
yeipo<$ dyXabv 

evey/ce Koap^ov ere /3adeia<; dXos, 
hifcwv Qpdaei crcopba irarpo^ €9 So/^ou?. 
elcreai S' ai/c ep,a$ kXvtj 
65 Kpovios evx&s 

dva^LppevTas 6 ttuvtcdv p,eSeu)V? 1 

arp. /3' /cXve 8' apbeparrov evyav pLeyaa6evrj<; 

Zevs, virepoy^ov re oi refcpiap 2 (pvrevcre 

rlpLav (f)iX(p deXoyv 
70 iraiSl iravSepfcea 3 dep,ev, 

aarpa^re 6 Se 6vpbapp,evov 

lSd)V ripas ireracre %elpas 4 

kXvtclv e? aWepa p,eveirr6Xepio<; rjpws 

elpev T€* ' Qrjaev, ra'8' ipia 5 
75 p,ev fiXeireis aa<f>r) Aio? 

Scopa' ait S* opvv €9 6 /3a- 

pvfipopLOv ireXayos' KpoviSa? 

Se toi irarrjp ava% TeXel 
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marvelled at the exceeding courage of the man ; and 
the heart of the Sun-God's daughter's spouse 1 grew 
wroth, and a strange new plot lie wove, and said 
( Give ear, mighty Father of mine ! If indeed I am 
thy child of Phoenix ' white-armed daughter, 1 
prithee send now forth of heaven a swift fire-tressed 
levin-bolt for a sign all may know ; and thou, if for 
thy part thou comest of Troezenian Aethra by 
Earth-Shaker Poseidon, go fling thyself without 
demur into thy father's house and fetch this bright 
golden ornament of my hand. 2 So shalt thou know 
if the Son of Cronus that is lord of the thunder and 
ruleth all, heareth the prayer I make him/ 

Heard the prayer was and approved by mighty Zeus, 
and, willing to do his dear son an honour plain to all, 
he made him a surpassing sign and lightened. And 
when he saw the welcome portent, the war-stedfast 
hero stretched his arms to the loud sky, and t Here, 
Theseus,' quoth he, c seest thou plain the gifts Zeus 
giveth unto me ; come then thou, and spring into 
the roaring main, and thy father Lord Poseidon son 

1 Minos, whose wife Pasiphae was daughter of the Sun . 
2 a ring 



1 P -navTw[v fieS*]' [cop] 2 E despite Alcm. Farth. 87 
(cf. 7'2) : P T€ fiivuoi (gloss) 3 O.F. TravrapKea 4 mss 
X^ipas ireraa-are 5 Piatt: P raSe 0. P. ra8e[ 6 O.F. opvua* 
o€(r[ with second o deleted : for opw(o) cf. 11. 24. 63 Saiwo 
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UocreiSav vTreprarov 
SO /cXeo? yOova /car ^vhevhpovJ 1 

co? elire* tco 8' ov rrdXiv 

0v/ib<; cu'efcdfjaner a\V ev- 

7rdfCTG)v €7r' ifcptcov 

aradels opovcre, 'irbvribv t€ i/ii^ 
85 Se^aro OeXyfibv aXaos. 

Tacpev Se Af6<? vlbs evhoOev 

fceap, fceXevae re fear ov- 

pov ta)(ev evhaLhaXov 

vaa' Islolpa & erepav kirbpavv 686v. 
dvr. j3' i€to S' ookvtto/jLTTov SopV croei 
91 viv /3o/?6a9 i^07TLv 2 Trveova a?/Ta' 

ipkaaav S' * hBavaXwv 

7)i0eo)v <ttclv> 3 yevos, eirel 

?;/?co? Bbpev irbvrovhe, fca- 
95 ra Xetpioyv r ofifidrcov Sd- 

Kpv X£° v > /3apeiav eiriheyfievoi dvdjfcav, 

(frepov Se SeXcbives dXt- 

vatejcLL* fieyav Oooos 

®)]<rea 7rarpb < ; IttttI- 
100 ov &6/JLOV' pkyapbv re 6e6)v 

jjboXev? t60l /oVura? ISoov 

e&eia 6X/3lolo Ki]- 

peos 6 Kopas' dirb yap dyXa- 

6)v Xdfjore yvLoyv aeXas 

1 P ei/5. 2 K\ OV {tSiride (Bl.): P f^irtfe* 3 

4 Palmer: P eraAi]vat. 5 P <zjxo\sv re flecof fxsyapov 6 Lud- 
wich : P eSeicreji^peos oAjjSi'ou 



1 Theophrastus IT. P. 6. 6. 9 identifies this flower with 
what he calls the narcissus ; in any case, for us it would 
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of Cronus will assure thee glory supreme upon all 
the wooded earth.' He ended, and the other's 
spirit bent not back, but he took his stand upon the 
firm poop and leapt, and the precinct of the deep 
received him right kindly. And the heart of the 
son of Zeus was amazed within him, and he bade 
them keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the 
wind. But Destiny struck out another path. 

The bark sped on amain, urged from astern by the 
North-Wind's breath, and all the tribe of Athenian 
youth were affrighted when the hero leapt into the 
sea, and shed tears from their lily eyes 1 to think of 
the woeful hap that needs must be. Meanwhile 
that sea-people the dolphins bore great Theseus full 
swiftly to the abode of his father the Lord of steeds, 2 
and he came into the hall of the Gods. There 
beheld he with awe Nereus' famous Daughters, 
whose splendid limbs shed a brightness as of fire and 

only have a Latin name : I therefore give the traditional 
translation (cf. ' Lent-lily ' = wild daffodil); but we may 
compare the Pheasant-eye Narcissus of our gardens, a native 
of the Mediterranean region, which is sometimes called the 
Narcissus of the Poets ; the translation is justified as an 
adjective by its use by English writers from Spenser to 
Tennyson ; if the Pheasant-eye is intended here, the pupil 
of the human eye is meant to correspond to the coloured 
centre, and the white to the white petals ; the word is given 
its original use as an adjective, cf. Pind. N. 7. 79 Aeipiov 
h'defxov) KeipSs (Hesych. 6 iax^hs /cai u>xp°'*j * thin and pale,') 
and \€ipo<pda\fx6s (Suid. 6 irpoa-qvels tx^ v T0 ^ s CKpdaAfxovs, 
1 with gentle eyes ') may or may not be connected : perhaps 
also X-qpot (Hesych. ra nepl tols yvvaiKelois x iT v ffL > ' tne g°ld 
piping of women's smocks') ; Boisacq favours the view that 
Xeipiou is borrowed from Egyptian, comparing the Coptic 
pripi = flower ; the meaning is * bright young eyes,' cf. 
Shakespeare's ' young-ej-ed cherubins ' 2 Poseidon's 

palace in the depths of the sea 
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105 J)T6 7Tfp09, CifJL(f)l ^airCUS 

Be ypoereoirXoKOL 

Slvtjvto TaiviaC %opep 8* erep- 

ttov fteap vypoleri 1 iroeraLv 

aefivav <Se> t a\o%ov irarpo^ epiXav 

110 TSe, 2 ftotOTTLV ipCLTOL- 

eriv 5 AfxepcrpiTav Sonets' 
a viv a/jL<pi/3a\€V elavov Tropepvpeov? 
67T. /3' KOfxaiaL t eirediqKev ovXcus 
d/xe/xepia ttXokov, 

115 TOi> 7TOT€ ot eV yd/jiM 

Seo/ce SoXios ' AeppoSira poSois ip€7rT6<;,^ 

aiTidTov otl SaijjLoves 

deeper iv 5 ovBev eppevodpeus ftporois' 

vaa irapa XeirroTTpv/jLvov <f>dvrj' epev, 
120 oXaieriv ev eppovrleri Kvooertov 

eeryaere 6 errparayerav, eVe* 

/ioX' aStai/TO? e£ aXo? 

8avfxa iravreereri, Xd/Jr 

ire K dfiepl yviots 0ecov 8wp\ dyXao- 
125 Opovol re Kovpcu ervv ev- 

Ovfiia veoKTirep 

ehXoXv^av e- 

KXayev Se ttovtos* rjfflegi S' eyyvOev 
veot iraldvi^av ipard orrL. 
130 AaX^e, \opoierL YLrfieov 
efipeva 7 lavOeis 

oira^e Oeoiroparov iaOXcov Tvyav, 

1 K: P -o-<v 2 Housm.-j£: P *5[o> (coir, to ufev) 

re x. a. <£. | (repvav (f5f and (re/xvav accidentally transposed ; 
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ribbons gold-braided went round about their hair, 
there, where lissom feet rejoiced their heart with a 
dance ; aye, and he beheld in that delightful house 
his father's stately wife so dear, the great-eyed 
Amphitrite, who put about him a fine purple robe, 
and on his thick hair the perfect anadem which she 
had at her marriage of the sly rose-crowned 
Aphrodite. 1 

Nothing Gods may do is past belief to men of 
sound wit. Beside the slender-sterned ship lo he 
appeared. Ah the thoughts wherewith he gave 
check to the Cnosian captain, when he came dry from 
the deep a marvel to all with the gifts 2 of a God 3 
shining upon him, when the bright-throned Maidens 4 
shrieked with a new-made mirth and the sea cried 
out, when the sweet voices of young men and 
maidens near by raised a paean of thanksgiving ! 

Lord of Delos, 5 be thy heart made glad with 
the Cean dances, and a God-sped hap of blessings 
come hither from thee ! 

1 the epithet ' rose-crowned ' softens the unpleasant effect 
of 'sly,' cf. adeia and 5o\ix<™X 6 »' £ °* the swan's voice 11. 6-7 
2 including the ring? 3 in the Gk. ' Gods,' but it is prob. 
a 'generalising plural' 4 the Nereids 5 Theseus, 
returning from Crete, touched at Delos 



then 5e lost by haplogr. ; then narpos and $.Xo%ov inverted by 
a syllable-counter) ; for inversion cf. 10. 47, 12. 72, and / p. 
117 3 Headl.-^, cf. Sa. 61, IL 16. 9 : P aiova TropQvpW 
4 E, cf. €p€<pw : P €pe/j.vov, but if the wreath was £ dark ' 
with roses they must have been real ones ; if so, they would 
have withered long before 5 Rich : 1' Behwatu 6 P 
€<rx a(r€J/ 7 J (ppsvas 
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13 (xvii) 
(drjcrevs 

o. a T^aatXev rav lepdv ' AOavav, 

rcbv dftpofiloov aval; 'loovcov, 1 

rt veov eitXaye ^oKkokcoScov 

adX-niy^ TroXe/jLTjtav docSav ; 
5 r) t*9 a/jL€T€pa<; %^o^o? 

hvafievr}^ opt dfji$>if3dXXeL 

arparayera^ avt)p ; 

y) Xyaral KaKopudyavoi 

iroLfievcov difcaTi fujXcov 
10 crevovT dyeXas /3ca ; 

i) ri tol Kpahlav dfivcrcrei ; 

(pOeyyev ho/ceco yap el tlvl Bporcov 

dXtClfMdV iiTiKOVplav 

teal riv efifievcu view, 
15 o) TlavhLovos vie teal Kpeovaas. 
. Ne'oz> ijXOev 8o\i%dv d/ji€Lyfraq 

fcapv^ iroalv 'ladjaiav KeXevOov 

acjxzTa S' epya Xeyei Kparcuov 

(fiodTos' rhv V7rep/3i6v r enecfivev 
20 Slvlv, o? Icyyi 4 > £p TaT0< > 

Ovarcov rjv, YLpovLha Avratov 

aeialxdovos re'/cro?- 

(tvv t dvhpoKTovov iv vdirai? 

Kpefi/jLvoovos, drdadaXov re 
25 Xxipayva Kajefcravev 

rdv re YLep/cvovos TraXaiarpav 

eax €V > ~HLo\v7r7}fiov6s re fcaprepdv 
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13 (xvii) 
Theseus 1 

King of holy Athens, lord of the soft-living 
loninns, what new thing means the war-song that 
cries from the brazen-belled clarion ? Doth a captain 
of enemies beset 2 the bounds of our land? or 
thieves of ill intent drive our herds of sheep 
perforce in their keepers' despite ? or what is it 
pricks thy heart? Prithee speak; for thou, me- 
thinks, if any man, hast aid of valiant youths to thy 
hand, O son of Pandion and Creiisa. — 

A messenger is but now come running, by way of 
the long road of Isthmus, with news of the deeds 
ineffable of a mighty man, 3 who hath slain the huge 
Sinis that o'erpassed the world in strength, child of 
the Earth-shaker Lytaean, 4 the son of Cronus, and 
hath laid low- the man-slaying sow in the woods of 
Cremmyon, aye, and the wicked Sciron, 5 and hath 
ended the wrestling-place of Cercyon, 6 and Poly- 

1 The speakers are the leader of a chorus and Aegeus; 
the dithyramb was prob. performed at Athens 2 cf. 

Frag. Adcsp. 127. G Nauck 3 the young Theseus, son by 
Poseidon of Aegeus' queen Acthra 4 Poseidon was said to 
be so called because he 1 freed ; (\veiv) the Peneius by cleaving 
the vale of Tempe through the mountains, cf. Steph. Byz. 
Aural ; Sinis rent his victims in twain by tying either arm to 
the top of one of two bent firs which he then allowed to 
spring up and apart 5 a robber who lived on the coast - 
road between Corinth and Megara and threw his victims 
down the 'Scironian Rocks' into the sea 6 a place on the 
road from Megara to Eleusis was still called the 'wrestling- 
place of Cercj'on ' in the time of Pansanias, 1. 39. 3 



1 cf. Hermog. llh. Or. Walz 5. 493, 7. 982 
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acf)vpav i^i/3aXev Upo/coir- 

Ta?, apelovos rvyaiv 
30 (pcoros. ravra hehoi^ oira TeXelrcu. 
arp. y Tiva 8' efxfxev iroOev avhpa rovrov 

Xeyet Tiva re crroXdv eyp VTa > 

Trorepa avv 7roXepLT)toi<$ o- 

ttXolgc arpaTtdv dyovra iroXXdv ; 
35 rj fiovvov avv oirdoaiv 1 

vrelyeiv efiiropov oV dXdrav 

€7r aXXoba/iLav, 

layypov re koX oXkl(aov 

ftiSe tcai Opaavv, 09 roaovrcov 2 
40 dvSpcbv fcparepov adkvos 

eayev ; ?) 0eb<; avrbv op/xa 

SiVa9 dhltcoiGLV 6<ppa firjaerai' 

oi) yap paSiov aiev ep- 

hovTa firj ^wvyelv fca/ca). 
45 irdvr iv t<£ hoXt^Qi xpova) reXelraL 
arp. S' Auo oi <f>(07€ fiovov? dpuapreiv 

Xeyei, irepl <fiai$L[ioiai 8' cofioL? 

£m£o9 e\eiv [iXefyavTotccoirov']? 

£ecrTOv<; 8e hv iv ykptca afcovTa<z, 
50 fcrfVTVKTOV Kvveav Adtcai- 

VaV KpCLTQS irepl 4 irvpao^atrov , 

arepvocs re iropfyvpeov 

yjLitov 5 dfufii, fcai ovXiov 

QeaaaXav xXafxv^' dfifidrcov Be 

55 GTlXfteiV CL7T0 AcLfAVLOV 

fyolviaaav (f)Xoya' iralSa S' efi/xev 
TTpcody/Bov, dprjioov S' dOvp/xdrcov 
fiepLvdaOai iroXefiov re teal 
XaX/ceofcrinrov fid^a?' 
60 hi^rfaOai he fyiXayXdovs 'Addvas. 
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pemon's strong hammer is dropt from the hand of 
a Maimer 1 who hath found his match. I fear me 
how this all shall end. — 

Who and whence saith he that this man is, and 
what his equipage ? Comes he with a great host 
under arms, or travelleth alone with his servants like 
a merchant 2 that wanders abroad, this man so 
mighty, stout, and valiant, who hath stayed the great 
strength of so many ? Sure a God must speed him 
for to bring the unjust to justice, for it is no light 
task to come off ever free of ill. All things end in 
the long run of time. — 

Two alone, he saith ; are with him, and there is 
slung to his bright shoulders a sword of ivory haft, 
and either hand hath a polished javelin ; a well- 
wrought Spartan bonnet is about his ruddy locks, 
and a purple shirt around his breast, with a cloak of 
the frieze of Thessaly ; and as for his eyes, there 
goes a red flash from them as of Lemnian flame ; 3 a 
lad is he first come to manhood, bent on the 
pastimes of Ares, war and the battle-din of bronze ; 
and his quest is unto splendour-loving Athens. 

1 generally called Procrustes ; he used to force travellers 
between Athens and Eleusis into a bed which he cut or 
stretched their limbs to fit 2 or wayfarer 3 there was 
a volcano in Lemnos 



1 Goligher: P ott\oktiu, cf. Eur. ffec. 114S 2 Piatt: P os 
tovtcov : toiovtwv would give the meaning * the mighty strength 
of so strong men ' 3 Desrousseaux, from Ov. Met. 7. 41 : 
there is no gap in P 4 Bl : P virep 5 Piatt : P xirwva 
7r. | arepvots ra/j.(pi 
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14 (xviii) 
9 I<o 

' * A6rjva'ioL<$ 

arp. Hdpeari ptvpta Ke\ev6os 

dpftpoaioov fiekewvj 

09 av irapa UiepiSoov Xd- 

X i l cri &(opcc Xlovaav, 
5 ioftXefyapoL re fcal 

<j)epe<TT€(f)avoL ^Ldpires 

f3dXoocrtv dfifyi tljjlclv 

vpLVOLatv' vcpaive vvv ev 

rais iroXvrjpdrot^ n kcllvov 1 
10 o\/3icu9 'AOdvais, 

evaivere YLrjta fiepifiva. 

irperreL ae (f)6prdrav Ifxev 

oibv rrapd KaXXioiras Xa- 

ypiGov e^o^ov yepas. 
15 rjev 2 "Apyo<z b'6 } lttttlov Xtirovcra 

(pevye ^pvaea ftovs 

evpvaBeveos (ppaSatat (freprdrov A109, 

y \vdyov poBoBdfcrvXos /copa, 
dvr. or "Apyov ofifiaaL fiXeTTovra 
20 irdvToQev dfcafidroL^ 

pbeyiGTodvaacra K^Xevae 

'XpvaoTTBTrXo^ "Rpa 

CIKOITOV OVITVOV 60V- 

ra /caXXucepav hapbaXiv 
25 (fjvXdaaev, ovSe Maia? 
vco<; hvvar ovtg /car* ev- 
fayyeas dfjiepas XaOelv viv 
ovtg vvKTas dyv[d<$.] 3 
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14 (xviii) 
Io 

For the Athenians 

There's full many a path of immortal verse for 
him that is dowered of the Pierian Muses, and hath 
his songs clothed in honour by those violet- eyed 
bringers of the wreath, the Graces. So weave, I 
pray thee, for delightful blessed Athens a passing 
fine strain, thou Cean fantasy that hast won such 
fame. 1 Dowered as art thou of Calliope so ex- 
ceeding well, the path thou choosest should indeed 
be noble. 

Once on a day the counsels of wide-mighted noble 
Zeus sent a-fleeing from Argos that land of steeds 
the golden heifer that was the rose-fingered daughter 
of Inachus, 2 when gold-robed Hera, Lady most high, 
had bidden that Argus who looked all ways with 
tireless eyes to keep ward sleepless and unresting 
on the fair-horned maid, and the Son of Maia 3 could 
not elude him either by radiant day or pure and 
holy night. Whether it came to pass that the fleet- 

1 ref. to the poet's uncle Simonides? 2 river-god and 
king of Arcadia 3 Hermes, sent by Zeus to slay Argus 



1 P corr. to K\€iv6v 2 Headl : ¥ tit)v (a syllable-count- 
ing emendation of 9ju, corruption of ^tv) : for ti i\v ' what 
happened, when . . and when [19] . . .' (comma at (pv\aa-<rev 
25 and interrogation-mark at ayvas 28) cf. Plat. Phaedo 58 a : 
but antistr. has a trochee 3 11. 2S-51 restored bv Jebb 
(28-32, 35, 36, 38, 41, 43, 45-50), E (33), Kenvon (34, 39\ 
Blass (40, 44), Blass-Jebb (42), Wilamowitz (51 ) 
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eiT ovv 1 yever i[v payas aycovi] 
30 irohaptce dyyeXo[v Ato?] 

fcraveiv Tore [Fa? virepoirXov] 

ofipiflOGTTOpOV X[o^OZ>] 

"Apyov, f) 2 pa teal e[vvao~av XaOovaai] 

acrireTOi p,€pt/xv[ai^ 
35 rj YliepLhes (f>VTeva[av aSvfxw fieXec] 
iir. Kahewv avdiravo\iv epbTTehwv^] 

€{.101 fiiv ovv 1 

da^aXeo-rarov a 7rpg[ao) tceXevdo?,] 

iirel Trap 5 av9efxo)\hea] 
40 Ne£\oz> d(j)l/c€T ol[aTpoirXa^] 

'Ioj (pepovaa iratSa [yaarpl top Aio<;,] 

"&TTa<$ov % ev9a vi\y rktc evtcXea] 

XivoaroXcov 7rpvr[aviv 7roXirav] 

virepox^p /3pvovr[a ti/jLci,] 
45 pLeyLcrrav re 0vu[tcov ecjiavev yevedXav,] 

60ev teal * Ay av op L[$a$\ 

iv €7TTa7rvXoLcr[i, 0?;/3at?] 

KdSfjios 2efteX[a^ cfivrevaev,] 

a tov 6pai/3dK^a[i f ] 
50 Titcrev Alovvctov [eveppovcov re fcd>fitov\ 

teal yopodv o~T6(f)av[a<fi6pG)v ava/cra.] 
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foot messenger of Zeus slew that fierce offspring of 
huge-childed Earth in combat of battle, or his cares 
unutterable put him unawares to sleep, or again the 
Pierians' delightsome music 1 made his persistent 
troubles cease awhile, howsoever it were, surest for 
such as me is the path that passeth on to the day 
when the gadfly-driven Io came to flowery Nile with 
child to Zeus, with child of Epaphus. 2 There bare 
she him to be the famed ruler of a linen-robed people, 3 
a prince abounding in exceeding honour, and [gave 
to the light a line] the mightiest of the world, 
whence Cadmus son of A&enor begat in seven-gate 
Thebes that Semele who bare Dionysus rouser of 
Bacchanals, [lord of merry revellings] and dances 
that bear the prize. 4 

1 of Hermes, disguised as a shepherd 2 founder of 
Memphis 3 the Eg}'ptians 4 in the contest of 

dithyramb choruses 



1 resumptive 2 P ^ 
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15 (xix)-lo A 

AaKeBaifjLOVLOLQ 

HirdpTa iroT iv e[vpv)/6pq)] 1 
%av0al AaKeSai[/JLOvl(L)v~\ 
Toioi'Se fieXo^ K\opai diaiKevv^ 2 
or ayero KaWiird[paov\ 
5 Kopav 6pacrv/cdp[Sio^ "Joa?j 
^Sldpir^acrav tor[ptx e ' 9 olkovs] 
ivyoov Oavdrov 7[eXevrdv] 
€ -9- dpfi oirdacra^Y 

am^'aXo9 IlocreifSaz.'] 

10 'iTTTTOVS T6 OL L<Tav[£{.tOV<;] 

e -9- IlXevpcov e? iv/cr[tp.evav iripb^jrev 7rapa\ 
XpvcrdamSo^ vlb[v "Ap^os], 



15 A 

Sch. Pind. 75. 4. 92 \ 
spkcpovra o^e^oi]* iUccs rbv ' Avrcuov <pt]<ji toov £evcoi> roov tjttco- 
fxsvocv rols npaviois epe<p€w rbv rov Tlocreihccvos va6v rovro yap 
laropovai rbv 0p5/rc Aio/xr}BrjV irotziv. BaKXv\idr)s 5e Evyvov 
€7rl rcvv Mapwqcrcnis jxvriGTripoov, ol 5e Oiv6}xaov t &s "2o<pOK\rjs. 



1 11. 1-12 restored by Headl. (1), Wil. (2), E (3), K (4, 5, 
9), J (6, S), Bl. (7), K-E{\\), Reinach (12) 2 cf. Simon. 
SO (29 Bgk) 3 prob. written as j>art of 1. 7 ; cf. 29. 148, 
and for the reverse, 29. 115 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
Idas 

For the Spartans 

Once in spacious Lacedaemon the flaxen-haired 
daughters of the Spartans danced to such a song 
as this, when stout heart Idas 1 led home that fair- 
cheeked maid the violet-tressed Marpessa, 2 when he 
had 'scaped the end of death/ the day sea-lord 
Poseidon gave him a chariot and horses like the 
wind and sent him to the son of gold-bucklered 
Ares 4 at well-built Pleuron . . . 



15 A 

Scholiast on Pindar [' to make him cease from roofing 
Poseidon's temple with the skulls of strangers ']: The poet is 
peculiar in ascribing the roofing of Poscidoirs temple with 
the skulls of defeated strangers to Antaeus; the story is told 
of the Thracian Diomede ; but Bacchylides relates th.it 
Euenus did this with the suitors of Marpessa, and Sophocles 
ascribes the like to Oenomaiis. 



1 son of the Messenian Aphareus 2 daughter of Euenus 
king of Pleuron in Aetolia 3 see the next fr. 4 Euenus 
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16 (xx)-17 [Ka<r<ravSpa *] 

Sell. Pind. 01. 10. 83 [ar* Xttttoicti 8e Terpaciv j awh MavTiveas 
2a/xos]* 6 5e A'lSvfxos ovtco Kadi<m)(rt rbv \6yoV tV Mavrivtap 
<pr}(x\v clvai Upav Uoaeibcavos, Ka\ ■KaparlQerat rbv BaK^i/AlS^y 
\4yovra ovrw 

Uocrei&dviov a>9 

"Slavrivee? TpcoSovra xaXtcohaihaXoMTiv iv 

aairLaiv <f>op€vvTe$ 

[a<£' L7T7r07p]6<f)a 7t6[\lo$] 2 

17 

Serv. Aen. 11. 95 [versis Arcades armis] : lugentum more 
mucronem hastae non cuspidem contra terram tenentes, 
quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere faciebant, 
scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, ne 
eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu, sicut 
habuisse Arcades Bacchylides in Dithyrambis dicit. 



18 [AaoKcW] 

Ibid. 2. 201 : sane Bacchylides de Laocoonte et uxore eius 
vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis venientibus atque in 
homines con versis dicit. 

19 [ilcXof] 

Sch. Pind. 01. 1. 37 [eVef viv KaOaph \4&7]tos e|eAe K\M\ 
. . . 6 5e BaKXvkldrjs top UzKotto. tV 'Pea*' Xeyet ^'acat (ey-^ 
Kadzlcrav (jtaXivy Xe&rjTt. 3 

1 cf. Porph. Hor. C. 1. 15 (quoted above p. 85), and Sch. 
Stat. Thcb. 7. 330 2 this line so restored by Bl. occurs 

with parts of 11. 1-3 in the Great Papyrus ; euro or a<p' must 
there have been written at the end of 1. 3 ; 1. 4 is not in Sch. 
Pind. 3 B : mss 5ia tov X^tjtos 
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1G (xx)-17 
Cassandra 1 

Scholiast on Pindar: ['and with the four-horse chariot, 
Samus of Mantinea']: Didymus gives the following ex- 
planation : — Mantinea is sacred to Poseidon, compare 
Bacchylides : 

[See] how the Mantineans, with Poseidon's trident 
as the blazon of their brass-bedizened shields, from 
their horse-breeding city . . , 2 

17 

Servius on Vergil Aencid [the funeral of the hero Pallas — 
'The Arcadians with arms reversed']: That is, holding in 
mourning fashion the point, not the butt, of the spear to the 
ground ; for our ancestors reversed everything at a funeral, 
even inverting their shields lest the likenesses of the Gods 
depicted on them be polluted by the sight of a corpse, — 
which likenesses the Arcadians had on their shields, according 
to Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs* 



18 

[Laocoon] 

The Same [the death of Laocoon] : Bacchylides certainly 
speaks of Laocoon and his wife and of the serpents coming 
from the Calydnian Isles and being turned into men. 

19 4 

[Pelops] 

Scholiast on Pindar [Tantalus' cannibal feast] : . . . Bac- 
chylides declares that Rhea (not Zeus) restored Pelops by 
putting him back into the cauldron, 

1 Neue-Bl., comparing Serv. on Aen. 11. 93 2 peth. 
from a list of Greek forces in Cassandra's prophecy of the 
Trojan War (Bl.); cf. Porphyrio (above, p. So) 3 the 

Arcadians perh. were mentioned in a list of the Greek forces 
in the Cassandra 4 cf. Eust. 1909. 61 
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20 [TvSevs] 

Sch. Ar. A v. 1336 [koX tttiv Ba<Tt\etav trot yvvcuK ex*w 
(T-jeuaTOTroLt'i tt\v BaviAeiav ai/rh to Trpay/xa ws yvvaina. 
Ev<ppoPios, on Atbs dvydrrip y Ba<n\eta. kcl\ Bone! to kclto, t^v 
a6ava<rlav avTrj oiKOvojielv. tt\v $x €l /ca * "^apa BaKX^idr] rj 'Aflij^a, 
tQ TvSet Bwaovcra rr^v aBavzcriay. 



21 [3>tAoK7-//7?7s] 

Sch. Pind. P. 1. 100 [AauvoQtv]' TavT-p ttj taTopia Kal Ba/cxv 
A/575S au/jL(pu:vet iv ro7s AiOvpdfAfiois, oti 877 ol "EWTjves e/c A-hpn'Ov 
ix<z7Z(jTz'i\avT0 toj' ^iXokttjttjp 'E\evov \xavTivaa\xivov' ^Lfxapro yap 
6.1'ev T'2v 'Hpa/cAe/kv to£m /jltj iropB-qQ'qva.i to*1\iov. 



A' 

nposoAinx 

22 

Stob. Fl. 10*. 26-}- 49 [ort ysrvzius <pepeiv to. TrpocnhTOiTa 
viras avQp'iiTTOvs kcl\ kcit' apcrV o&eiXovTas]' BzkxvAio'ov 

Tlpoa 0$ la <v 1 

arp. EI? opo?, p.La ftporoiaLv 2 euTzr^ta? 6S0?, 
Ovfiov ei Tt9 tyjtov airevOrj hvvarai 
btarekeiv /3lov 0? Se fivpLa pev auduiroXel 
(ppevi, 

to Se Trap' apdp re real vvktcl /xeWovrcov 

eoi^ laTTTeiai Keap, atcapiTOV 6%ei ttovov. 
clvt. tl yap i\a<ppbv er 3 airpafCT dSvpo/ievov 
hovelv icaphiav ; . . . 

1 mss TrpovwSiwv 2 mss insert 4<rrlv 3 mss inEert eVr' 
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20 
[Tydeus] 

Scholiast on Aristophanes ['and have Kingship for your 
wife '] : He personifies Kingship as a woman. According to 
Enphronins this is because Kingship is daughter of Zeus; and 
she appears to preside over the immortalisation-department, 
which in Bacchylides belongs to Athena, where she promises 
immortality to Tydeus. 1 

21 

[Philoctetes] 

Scholiast on Pindar [' from Lemnos'] : This account tallies 
with that of Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs in making the 
Greeks fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos at the prophetic 
bidding of Helenus. It seems that it was fated that Ilium 
should not be taken without the bow of Heracles. 



Book IV 
PROCESSIONALS 

22 

Stobaens Anthology [Of the need of bearing one's lot like a 
gentleman, because we are human and ought to live according 
to virtue] : Bacchylides Processionals: — 

One goal there is, one path, of mortal happiness, 
the power to keep a heart ungrieving to life's end. 
Whoso busieth his wits with ten thousand cares and 
afflicteth his spirit night and day for the sake of 
things to come, the labour of such an one beareth no 
fruit. For -what ease is there left us if we keep the 
heart astir with vain lament? 2 . . . 

1 cf. Apollod. 3. 75 2 the last sentence, is quoted 

separately but is thought to belong here 
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23 

Ibid. 9S. 25 [71-epi rov fi'iov, on fipaxvs eureX}?* zeal <ppovri- 
hwv dva/xe<TTos]' Bcikxv\'i&ov Upocobioov 1 

irdvrecraL dvaioiai &al- 

fiwv eirera^e 7r6vov<; akXoiaiv aWovs. 



E' 

ITAPOENEinN 
24 

Plut. Mils. 17 [tt. hpfAOVi&v']' ovk riyvoei 5e (<5 XlKarwv) on 
iroXXa Acvpia itapQheia 2 'AAk/aclvi kcl\ TlivSdpcp «al 2ifta>yi'5T? Koil 

B<XKXV\l8ri TT€ TTolf)TQ,l. 



TIIOPXHMATON 

25 

Stob. Fl. 11. 7 [7r. aA^flefas]- BaKX^AftJov 'Yiropxvpa-Tuv 

AvSia fxkv yap 
fiavvei xpvaov dv- 
Spcov S' aperav crofyiav 4 re 
irayKparrj^ iXey^ei 
dXdOeia , . . 



26-26 A 

Keil An. Gr. 7. 21 [71-. afifi/xaKpov]' 6 5c auri)* KaAeiTtu «al 
Kpr]TtK6s, us tuiv KpriTwv iirii>or)(rdvT(t)V rb etdos tov roiovrov 



1 mss Trpoayhioiv 2 mss insert &\\a 3 mss also 
omit ydp, - gem omits juev yap 4 gem (ro<pla with some 
mss 
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23 



The same [on the shortness and vanity of life and how full 
it is of trouble] : Bacch3 T lides Processionals : — 

God hath laid toils upon all men, one upon this 
and another upon that. 



Book V 
MAIDEN-SONGS 

24: 

Plutarch Music [the ' modes '] : Plato was well aware that 
many Dorian Maiden-Songs have been composed by Alcman, 
Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchvlides. 



Book VI 
DANCE-SONGS 
25 1 

Stobaeus Anthology [on Truth] : Bacchylides Dance- 
Songs : — 

For gold is disclosed by the Lydian touchstone, 
and the worth and skill of a man is proved by 
almighty Truth. 



26-26 A 2 

Keil Analecta Grammatica [on the amphimacer, - u -] : 
It is also called a cretic because this kind of rhythm was 

1 cf. a ' gem,' prob. itself a touchstone, described bv Cavlus 
Bee. oVAnt. V. pi. 50. 4 and Sch. II. 16. 57 2 cf. Dion. Hal. 
Comj). 25 (t£ irapa BaKXv^v), Ath. 14. 631 c, Ael. H. A. 6. 1, 
Luc. Scyth. 11, Ach. Tat. o! 12, Lact. ad Stat. Theb. 2. 721 
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^v0fj.ov. oTs Kai to vnopX'OV-a avacpeperar <pf\ei 5e ra viropxypaTa 
Tovrcf tw ?ro5i Karafxer pe7crdoi.i, otov 

Oi>x eSpa? epyov ov8* a^/3o\a?, 
dXXa ^pvaaLyiho^ 'Ircovias 
Xpr) Trap' evhaLhaXov vaov iX- 
Oovras d/3pov ti Sei^ai. 

26 A 

Lact. ad Stat. ThtL. 7. 330 [Itonaeos et Alalcomenaea 
Minervae | agmina] : in qua Itomis regnavit, Hereulis filius ; 
haec civitas Boeotiae est. bine Bacchylides Minervam Itoniam 
dixit et 

WXaXfco fievijv 1 

significavit. hie Bacchylides Graecns poeta est quern imitatus 
est Horatius in ilia oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat 
excidium. 



27-28 [*U ±rj\ov] 
•vxep ko,] irapo. BaKX^i* 

'H TvepifcXeire Aa\\ dyvoijcreti' fxev ov a eXTrofiai 



Heph. 43 [n. irai&vtKOv']' ?><zhr,\'i'<TQ(a o"e on kcl\ oXa afffxara 
KprjTiKa (TwrideTai, Xnnrep ko,] irapo. Baxxv^toy' 



28 

Sch. Call. Del, 28 [et 5e \it}v 7roAe'es <T€ T^pnpox^oxriv aoiSai]' 
al Uivbdpov Kai Baicx^Xibov. 



Mitscherlich : mss Alchoraenen, -em 
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invented by the Cretans, to whom is also attributed the 
hyporcheme or dance-song, in which this foot is commonly 
employed ; compare 

This is no time for sitting or delay ; go we rather 
to the fair-wrought temple of Itonia 1 of the golden 
aegis, and there show forth some delicate tiling. 

26 A 

Lactantius on Statius Thebaid [ l The Itonaeans and the ranks 
of Minerva the Protectress '] : Where reigned Itonus son of 
Hercules; it is a cit}' of Boeotia. Hence Bacehylides calls 
Minerva Itonia and 

the Protectress. 

This Bacehylides is the Greek poet imitated by Horace in 
the Ode (i. 15) in which Proteus foretells the destruction of 
Troy. 



27-28 
[To Delos] 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Paeonic] : It should 
be made clear that whole poems, too, are composed in cretics, 
as for instance in Bacehylides: 

far-famed Delos ; I hope thou wilt not fail to 
know again 

28 2 

Scholiast on Callimachus Hymn to Delos ['and if very 
many songs run about thee '] : That is, songs of Pindar and 
Bacehylides. 

1 Itonian Athena at whose temple at Coronea the Pan- 
Boeotian Festival was held, cf. Ale. 6 2 or a Processional ? 
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Z' 

EniNIKON 

29-41 British Museum Papyrus 733 : 1 

29 (i) A-E [ v Apyeta) Ketu) 7raiSi 7TVKTrj (?) ^laOfiia] 

(The first 110 2 Z*'hcs o/" this ode are mutilated or missing from 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 733, hut we may compare for their contents : — 
(a) Pind. Paeans 4. 42 [ir. Ae|i0e'as]- repas 5* kbv j elirey ar<f>i 
(Ev^dvrios)' 'Tpe'oj roi noKefiov j Aibs 'Evvocrlhav ie PapvKTVirov. \ 
yjdo'va roi irore kc» arparbv &6poov \ Trc/jupav Ktpavv<£ rpiohovrl 
T€ | is rbv fiadbv Taprapov, i/xav \ \xaripa Xinovres Kai oKov 
olnov evepicea.'— (6) Callim. Atria 3. 1 (Ox. Pap. 1011) 64 |>. 
Kew] 1 eV 5' Oivarov re Kepavviov, ev he 7or)Tas | TeXxjvas 

fxo.KO.p'jov r oy/c aA.€7oi/Ta deuv j rjAea At] jj.dc y a Kr a yepwv euedr}KaTo 
ScAtou, | Kai ypr\vv Ma/ceAd' pi-r\r4pa Ae|(0e'7?s, j &s fxovvas ore 
vqaov a.v4rpeirov eiueic aKirpris | u&pios acrKT)6eis eWiirov addvaroi. 
— ^) Sch. Ov. 76. 47*5 : Macelo 3 filia Damonis dicitur cum 
sororibus fuisse ; harum hospitio usus Iupiter, cum Telchinas 
quorum hie princeps erat corrumpentes invidia successus 
omnium fructuum fulmine interficeret, servavit. ad quas cum 
venisset Minos cum Dexione concubuit ; ex qua creavit 
Euxantium unde Euxantidae fuerunt. — (d) Nonn. Dion. 18. 35 
Zriva Ka\ ' AirSWuva /j.tfj ^etviaae MctKeAAw . . . 4 — (e) Tz. Tkeog. 
81 Matr. An. 580 ix Se rov Karapp4ovros a"jj.aros rcav fiopioov \ 
ev fxev rfj yrj yeyovaai rpe7s 'Epivves trpoorov, \ 7) Tacri(p6vTi, 
Meyaipa, kcl\ 'Altera avv t aureus- 5 [ Kai o~bv abrais oi reaaapes 
ovo/iacrol TeA^IVes, | 'Aktcilos, MeyaXriaios, ^OpjxevSs re Kai 
Avkos, | ovs BaKX^i^rjs jj.4v (pTjai Ne^e'crecus Taprapov, | &AAot 
rives Se \4yovai tt)s Tr/s re Kai rod Uovrov.) 

1 see p. 92 note 1 2 according to Blass, see below 3 ms 
Macedo 4 mss MaKeWwv and a lacuna 5 ms rovrois 

1 see p. 93 note 1 2 the victory is recorded in a 4th 
cent, list of victors found at Ceos, now at Athens 3 Calli- 
machus' authority, Xenomedes, a mythologist of c. 450 B.C. 
4 according to other scholia, all except Macelo, who was 
struck by lightning with her husband at her wedding 
because he invited all the Gods but Jupiter. This episode may 
not have formed part of the version used by B., cf. Pindar 
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Book VII 
VICTORY-SONGS 

29-41 from a Papyrus of the last Century B.C.: 1 
29 (i) A-E 

For Argeius cf Ceos, Victor in the Boys' 
Boxing-Match at the Isthmus 2 

The first part of this Ode seems to have contained an invocation 
to the Muses and an address to Corinth as the scat of the Isthmian 
Festival, and passed on to the story of Minos and Dexithea, a 
story which is pre 'served as follows : — (a) Pindar Paeans [on 
Dexithea] : Euxantius told them the marvel that once befel 
him: — ' Surely I fear war with Zeus and the loud-thundering 
Earth-Shaker. Surely their levin-holt and trident sent a 
land and its people every man into deep Tartarus, all but my 
mother and her well-walled house ' — (b) Callimachus Origins : 
And therewithal insolence and a lightning-death, and likewise 
the wizards the Telchins and DemGnax who so foolishly 
flouted the blessed Gods — these the old man 3 did put in his 
writing-tablets, and aged Macelo mother of Dexithea, them 
twain that alone the Immortals left unharmed when thej T 
overturned an island for its sinful insolence, (c) Scholiast on 
the Ibis : It is said that Macelo and her sisters were 
daughters of Damon, and that Jupiter having enjoyed their 
hospitality saved them 4 when he struck the Telchins, of 
whom Damon was chief, by lightning for maliciously blight- 
ing all the fruits of the earth. To these daughters came 
Minos, and was united with Dexione, and begat Euxantius 
father of the Euxantidae. Compare also (d) Xonnus Dionysiaca : 
Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo at one [board] ; and (e) 
Tzetzes Theogony : From the blood which dripped from the 
mutilated Uranus and entered the earth sprang first the 
three Furies Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto, and with 
them the four famous Telchins, Actaeus, Megalesius, 
Ormenus, and Lycus, whom Bacchylides calls Sons of 
Nemesis and Tartarus but some authorities of Earth and 
Sea. 
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29 (i) 

arp. a (contained 1 in 11. 3-8) 

UiepcBe^ . . . jaias '\o~6pla$ . . . ev/3ov\ov 
\yap,],3pbv Ni7/3e[o?] . . . 

avr. a (perhaps contained in 11. 13-14 2 ) 
o) IIeX,07ro? XiTiapas 
vaoov OeoS/iaroi irvkai 

err. a (perhaps in I. 19) 

[vcj)' ap\yLaaiv 'Ittttovs 

avr. yS' (perhaps in 11. 38-39) 

a J pt 7 ,1 (perhaps in IL 48-58) 

avr. y J 1 

[iarov]pyol /c6p[ai\ . . . pLektcfrpovos vtt[vov] 

. . . \a^yalav itoKlv . . . avhijpois aXo? 

• [ajvycu? dekLov 

Yvr S'J (perhaps in IL 73-81) 

[Ma]/cfXa> Be . . . [<f>LX]a\d/caro<; . . . eV 
evvarj . . . rrpoacpcovei re v[iv\ 3 . . . 
craLvova' owl' . . . pXv arepo/iat . . . 
apbcpdfcei hva . . . rrevia . . . [<£€i5]Yer[e] 
7rdp,?ra[v] . . . 

(27 flrtCJ 

1 according to Blass' conjectural arrangement 2 from 

Sch. Pind. 01. 13. 1 itpoQvpov koI Bvpzs elwQaai Kakttvrty K6piv6ov t 
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29 (i) 

(lines 1-8 perhaps contained 1 

Pierians .... Isthmian land . . son-in-law of 
shrewd Nereus . . 2 ) 

(//. 13-14 were perhaps 

God-built gates of Pelops' shining isle J ) 

(/. 19 perhaps contained 

[harnessed] horses to a chariot) 

(//. 38-9 perhaps 

for lack of husbands) 

(//. 48-58 perhaps 

girls at the loom .... sweet-hearted sleep .... 
ancient city .... margin of the sea . . rays of the 
Sun) 

(//. 73-81 perhaps 

and Macelo . . lover of the distaff . . to the 
flowing [river?] . . and addressed [him?] . . in be- 
guiling accents . . I lack . . with a two-edged grief 
. poverty . . flee ye (?) altogether . .) 

(27 lines lost) 

1 Blass placed conjccturally what he considered the frag- 
ments of the first four columns (110 11.) of this ode ; they 
are too mutilated and their position too much in doubt for 
them to be printed here in full 2 Poseidon, husband of 
Amphitrite 8 Corinth 

Sta rh tt}V apxh v V TeAos elvai T\s\o-kovvI]<tov rhv '[vOfioy, -x^odvpov 
$€ to7s els Tle\oTr6vv7](Tov areWojiivois. Ba/fX u ^^/)S- Ti Tl€\oiros 
kt\. 3 cf. Apoll. Pron. Gram. Gr. 1. 1. 84 
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, . . . .]a<p0e[ l 

. . .]?• rpLrdra /jL€r[a rceLvav~\ 2 
[ti}i\epa yiLvcos aprjios 
rfKvSev aioXoirpupLVOLS 
115 vaval 7revri]/covTa avv ¥Lpr}TO)v ojxiXg)' 

arp. f Aio? Eu rcXelov he e/ca- 

ti ftaOv^wvov Kopav 

ile^cdeav hdpLaaev' 

Kai ol Xiirev rjfjao~v Xacov 
120 avhpas aprjifytXovs, 

toigiv TToXv/cprjfxrov y^Oova 

vel/ias, aTTOTrXewv <£%€t' e'9 

Kvaicrov IpLeprav ttoXlv 
avr. r /3cktlX€v<; Evpco77ia8a<z. 
125 oeKcira) §' FjV^civtlov 

/i7)vl re/c ev7rXoKap.o<; 

[vv/Mfia (f)€p]€KV&e[i vd<jcf\ z 

[- ^ ^ — ] 4 irpvia\yiv\ 

[ ^ - /c]eSp[— ^ - 

(8 /iwes lost) 

[— o - Ad/xoovos a\\v%av 5 dvyarpes 

arp, £' 7ro\[^ 6? I'ea]^ 6 fiadvheL- 
140 eXo^[* €/c to]0 7 yivos 

eirXero /caprepoyeip 

'Apyetof? oXoio] 8 Xeovros 

6vfxb\y €)(cov], oirore 

Xpei\_ai<arL> crvfA]/3oXol° jidya^ 
143 TroaaLv r e\acf)p6s, Trarptcov 

r ovk a7r[6/cXapo^ tc]aXa)v } 10 
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Two days thereafter 1 in fifty pooped ships gay- 
painted came warrior Minos with a meinie of Cretans, 
and by favour of Zeus the Fatne-bringer did wed the 
buxom damsel Dexithea ; and left unto her the half 
of his people, men apt to arms, dividing unto them 
that craggy land ; 2 and so was gone sailing home, 
that king of Europa's blood, to lovely Cnosus. And 
in nine months' time his fair-tressed bride bare 
Euxantius 3 to be lord of that glorious isle . . . 

(8 Ivies missing) 

. . . when the daughters [of Damon] had fled [to 
a new and] sunshine-steeped home. 4 Of his 5 seed 
came hardy-of-hand Argeius, who showeth 6 the 
heart of a destroying lion when he meeteth need of 
battle, came nimble-of-foot, and not without portion 
in the many noble gifts that his father Pantheides 

1 after the visit of Zeus and Apollo to the daughters of 
Damon ? 2 Ceoa 3 described by the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes i. 86 as the father of Miletus 4 Coressus ? 
5 Euxantius'? if Argeius hailed from Coressus (Kopr)<r<r6s) near 
Iulis, and the story of the Maidens {fcSpat) was a local etymo- 
logising myth, we have the explanation of the appearance of 
the daughters of Damon in this ode (Festa) 6 the Gk. is 
' hath,' confusing the permanent attribute with the occasional 



1 I omit brackets where the supplements are reasonably 
certain : before a 4 letter-bottoms as of trpi 2 J 3 Bl. 
* 6pd6<}iKov (Wolff) or fxoipihiov (J) would fit ; icra-ofxevov too 
long 5 E, not ]u£ 6 E 7 or itc ras 8 Barnett, 
other suggestions too long 9 E (o-t lost by haplogr.); 

Jebb's xp e ^s tz avfx^oKoi and Blass's xp e ^ s * KtpfroXoi both 
too long 10 Housman 
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avr. f rocra Uav[de'iSa kXvto]to- 1 

fo? A7toW(ov o)7racrev 

aficpi t icLTOpia 
150 %elvwv re fyiXdvopi ripd' 

ev Se Xay^cov Xapircov 

ttoXXoU re Oav/xaadeU ftpor&v 

aiojv eXvaev irevre iral- 

&a9 lAeyaivijiov? Xittcov 
eV. £" ray eva oi KpoviSas 
158 vy]ri£vyo<t 'Icr6 (juovlkov 

Orjftev avr evepyecndv, Xnrap&v r aX- 

Xayv are<f)dvcov iirLpLoipov. 

(f>a/xi Kai <pdcrco jxeyiarov 
160 tcvhos ey^eiv dperdv ttXov- 

to? he teal heiXolaiv dvOpdiircdv 6p,t\ei, 2 

crrp. ?/ ideXei K av^eiv <f>peva<s dv- 

S/009, o 8' ev epBcov 6eov<; 

iX7TtSc KvSporepa 
1G5 aaivei /ceap' el t vyietas 

6vcltq<; ewv eXa^ev, 

%weiv t air oifcelcov eyei, 

7Tpa>TOL<; epL^er iravrl rot 

repots dv0pd)7TG)V {3l(p 
avr.r} errerai vbcfyiv ye vocrcdv z 
171 irevlas r djiay^dvov. 

Ldov b t d<fiveo<; 1- 

peipei fieydXcov o re fieicov 

Travporepcov to Be irdv- 
175 tcov exjfxapelv ovhev yXv/cv 

Qvarolcriv, dXX' at el rd cf>ev- 

yovra hityivrai Kiyeiv. 
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had of the Lord of Archery, were it in the art of 
healing, were it in the kindly service of strangers ; 
aye and much had Pantheides won of the Graces, and 
a marvel was he become to many men, ere he passed 
away and left the five sons of great repute, of whom 
to one because of his father's well-doing the high- 
throned son of Cronus hath given many bright 
wreaths, 1 and now hath made him victor at the 
Isthmus. 

I say and ever shall, that the greatest honour 
belongeth to virtue and valour; 2 though wealth may 
be found walking with cowards and is fain enough 
to exalt a man's spirit, a nobler hope doth cheer the 
heart of one that is good to the Gods ; and if, for all 
his mortality, he hath dower of health and can live 
on what is his own, then vies he with the first. 
Disease and helpless poverty apart, every human life 
is attended of delight. The poor desireth small 
things as much as the rich desireth great ; to have a 
plenty of everything is no pleasure to mortal men, 
rather seek they to catch that which fiies them. 

1 the Inscription mentions a victoiy of Argeius as ayhzios 
or * beardless j'outh 5 at Xemea ; but that would be later 
than this, in which he is still competing among the ira^es or 
boys 2 the Gk. has the single word dpera, which varies in 
meaning between virtue and valour or prowess 



1 Kenyon 2 cf. Pint. A vrl. Poet. 14 (cp&acvuzv iri>TTbi> kvSos 
kt\., omitting <p2fil nal) 3 V voviaw^v 
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iir.r) wren 1 /covcporarat 

0v/jlov Soveovcu /lepifivai, 
ISO ocraov av ^cotj y^povov av \i\a%€V rt- 
fidv' 2 dpera 8* eirLpLoyOo^ 
/xev, reXevraOelaa S' 6p6m 
[avSpi k\<xI 3 evre Odvj) Xei- 
[7T€i 7to\v]&']\cotov* ev/cXeias ayaXfia. 

30 (ii) 

T&) CLVTCp 

arp. "A['i!;ov, 0)] 5 ae/ivoSoreipa 0?;fia, 
e? KeW lepav yapiTco- 
vv/jlov (fiepova dyyeXLav, 
OTi \xdya^ dpaavxeipos 6 *A/> 
5 ye to? aparo vlkclv 
dvr. /caXcov S' dvefivaaev oa iv /cXeevvcp 
avyevi ^IcBfiov fadeav 
\i770VT€<; JLv^avriSa vol- 
<tov eireheL^afiev kfihofir)- 
10 /covra crvv ajefydvoiaiv 
eV. fcahel Se Move avdiyevrjs 
y\vK£tav avXwv Kavaydv, 
yepaLpovcr* emviKiois 
YiavOetha $i\ov viov. 

1 E : P ovTiva (but a Greek could not avoid taking this 
with Bvp.6v) 2 Maas : P XP- tov$* «*ax €i? riudy but un- 

metrically, and roeoe should be toDtoj> 3 Bl. 4 K 

6 A': Siffv a (Blass) would fit, but we need a vocative, 
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He whose heart is stirred by most vain solicitudes, 
he getteth his lionour only for his lifetime ; as for 
virtue, it may give a man toil, but well completed 
it leaveth him, even though he die, a right enviable 
monument of fame. 1 



30 (ii) 

For the Same 2 

Up, thou giver of things revered, make haste, O 
Rumour, to holy Ceos with a message of gracious 
words, and say that Argeius hath gotten him victory 
in the battle of sturdy hands, and brought to mind 
all the feats which we of the sacred isle of Euxantius 
have displayed with wreaths threescore and ten at 
the famous neck of Isthmus, and that the native 
Muse is calling up the sweet babble of the flutes and 
honouring the dear son of Pantheides with strains of 
victory. 3 

1 though this Papyrus must have had avtyi, Bacch. perh. 
wrote bpBol &v$pa, 4 well completed it setteth him up, and 
when, he dies he leaves a right enviable,' etc. 2 perh. an 
announcement of the victor} 7 celebrated in the previous ode, 
written at Corinth b} T Bacch. and sent as a letter to Ceos 
3 i.e. Bacch. is preparing Ode 29? 



for the only 3 extant Epinicia of Bacchyhdes which have no 
vocative are incomplete ; cf. 37. 1 6 P Qpaavxeip «^ 
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31 (iii) 
^epcopt, XvpaKoaiay 
Ittttois 'OXv/jLTria 

arp. a ' ApcarofcdpTTov StAreAia? Kpeovcrav 
Ad/jLciTpa loGikfyavov re Kovpav 
vpvei, yXv/cvScope KXecol, Sods r 'O- 
\v/jL7no8p6p,ov<z ^epayvos ittttovs. 

avr. a' [ r iev]ro 1 yap avv virepbyjtp re Nt/ca 
6 [avv J Ay[Xata re Trap' evpvhivav 
['AX^eop, toOi &]eivoueveo<; eQi^fcav 
oXfitov r[eKO<; 2 aT€<f)dpQ)]p tcvprjaai, 

eir.a 6por}ae he X[ao? drrecpoop'] 3 
10 <r A Tpiaev8aip[a)V dprjp,]* 
o? irapd Z^o? Xa)(0)p 
TrXeiarap^ov 'EXXdpcop yepas 
olSe TrvpyooOevTa ttXovtop p,i] fieXa/A- 
(jyapel /cpvTrretp cr/eoTa).' 

arp. ft' fipvei p,ev lepd fiovOvrois eopraU, 
16 fipvovat <fii\o%evLCU<? 5 dyviac' 

XdpLirei S' V7T0 pappapvyal^ 6 xpvcrbs 
v\jrLSatBd\r(ov rptTToScov araOevTcov 
(\pt. /3' TrdpoiOe vaov, roOt pukyicriop dXaos 
20 <S>olf3ov napd KaaraXtas peedpois 
AiXcpoi hieirovai. Oeop Oeop tis 
dyXai^erco, 6 yap dpiaro^ 6X/3coP' Q 
eV. yS' iireL ttotg koX hapaaLiriTov 
AuS/a? dpyaykiap, 



1 E, cf. 33. 48, not cevovro nor (pipovTo, which are too 
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31 (iii) 

For Hiero of Syracuse 

Victor in the Four-Horse Chariot-Race at 
Olympia 1 

Of Demeter that ruleth noblest-fruited Sicily, and 
of her daughter the Maid of the violet wreath, 2 sing 
now thou, joy-bestowing Clio, and with them praise 
the swift steeds that ran for Hiero at Olympia. For 
with Victory the pre-eminent and Glory sped they 
beside the broad swirls of Alpheus, where they have 
made the happy child 3 of Deinomenes to win a 
wreath, and a multitude past number hath cried 
f Ho for a thrice-blessed man who possesseth of Zeus 
the widest-ruling office of all Greece and knoweth 
how to keep towered wealth unhidden of the black 
mantle of darkness ! ' 

Rife are the shrines with festal offering of oxen, 
and rife also the streets 4 with hospitalities ; and 
bright shines the flashing gold where high and rich 
wrought tripods have been set before the temple, 
in Phoebus* great precinct that is served by the 
Delphians beside the streams of Castaly. 5 To the 
God should we bring our honouring gifts, to the 
God ; for therein lies the best of all good-fortune ; 
witness the lord of horse-taming Lydia ; when Sardis 

1 B.C. 468 2 Hiero was hereditary priest of Demeter 
and Persephone (Hdt. 7. l-">3) 3 Hiero 4 of Syracuse, 
where this ode is performed 5 the pedestals have been 
discovered on the Sacred Way at Delphi, see on Simon. 170 

long 2 y.[ovov] too long 3 Blass * Kenyon 

5 Richards : P -ip.s 6 P ayXa'i^Soo yap kt\. 
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25 evre rav 7re-n[po)/jLevav ] 1 
Z^j/o? Te\e[iovcrcu tcpi\<Tiv 
SapSie? Yiepcra\y edXcoaav ajp\aT(p i 
Kpolcrov 6 Xpvad[opos] 

arp.y fyvXat; ' AiroXXttiv. [6 69 a\eXirrov 
aptap 

30 fioXcov 7To\v[&d/cpv o\v ovk epueXXe 
pblfjiveiv en [8ovXocrv]vav, irvpav he 
XaXfcoreixeos ir^poir dpoi\8 ev avXcis 
dvT. y varjcrar ev6a crv\y dXo^cp] re tceSva 
avv evirXoKafAOLS r iiref3aiv aXa[a t ov] 
35 Ovyarpdai Svpopuevai^' yepas S' e? 
alirvv aWepa acfreTepas delpas 
eir.y yeyowev ' "Tirep^te Baipuop, 
7rov Oecov early %a/W ; 
ttov Be AarotSa? ava% ; 
40 [eppova^tv 2 'AXvdrra Sofiot, 
e-g* \pvh* a<pLtcvei\r\ai \x dirotva\ fivplcov 
[&V TTpoirepL-^r dyaXpLdroo^v, 

Grp. 8' [aW* aWerac AvBov iTaXcuo\v darv, 
[<f>oivL(JG€Tai at pari ypvao\BLva<; 
45 TTa/cTCt)Xo?, dei/ceXlcos yvvalfces 
i% evfCTLTGov fieydptav dyovrar 
dvr. 8' Ta irpocrOe S' 4 e^pa (j>lXa* Oavetv 
yXvfcunov? 
toct eiTre, tca\ dftpofidrav /ceXevaev 
dirretv ^vXlvov hofiov. k'/cXayov Be 
50 iTCLpdevoi, (piXcis t dva pbarpl ^et/?a? 
err. S' efiaXXov 6 yap 7TpO(pavr)<; Ova- 
roiaiv eyQunos cf)6vcov. 
dXX' eirel heivov Trvpbs 
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fulfilled the sentence delivered her by Zeus and was 
taken by the host of the Persians, Croesus was saved 
by Apollo of the golden bow. Aye, when he had 
come to that unlooked-for day, he would not await 
so woeful a lot as servitude, but had them build a 
pyre before his brazen-walled court and went up 
upon it with his trusty wife and his fair-tressed 
daughters wailing incessantly ; and raised his hands 
towards high heaven and cried 1 Almighty Spirit, 1 
where is the gratitude of the Gods ? where is the 
Lord that Leto bare ? Fallen is the palace of 
Alyattes, 2 [and I have no requital of the] thousand 
[gifts I gave ; 3 rather is the ancient] city [of Lydus 
aflame, the gold-eddied Pactolus 4 [empurpled with 
blood], the women reft unseemly from the well- 
built houses. What was hateful once is welcome 
now; sweetest it is to die.' 

So speaking he bade one of his soft-stepping 
men kindle the wooden pile. Whereat the maidens 
shrieked and threw up their hands to their mother ; 
for death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. 
Nevertheless when the shining strength of that 

1 Zeus? 2 father of Croesus, reigned c. 617-560 B.C. 
3 it poire /Aire iv to give gifts, orig. processionally, cf. Aesch. 
Pers. 622, Theophr. Char. 30. 19 4 this river was said to 
carry gold-dust 



1 11. 25-34 restored bv Kenvon (25, 32, 34), Kenyon-Weil 
(36), Palmer (27), Jebb(29-31),"Blass-Kenyon (33) 2 Frick; 
irtrvovo-iv too long 3 11. 41-43 E, 44 Kenyon-Blass (Jebb's 
suggestions do not fit till 44 4 P irp6crd€v 
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\afjL7rpov htdl\^ev 1 pLe^vos, 
55 Zei>9 eTriaTacras [pLe\ayfcev\9es vecfros 2 
aftevvvev %av8a\y <fi\6ya.] 

arp, e airidTOv ovSev otl 8[eov 3 puQpipLva 
Tevyei* totc AaXoyevr]*; ' AwoXXcov 
cfxzpcov 69 ^TTrepftopeovs yipovra 
60 avv ravL(j(f)vpoL<; Karivaaae ttovpais 
dvr, e Si* evcefieiav, on pueyiara Ovarwv 
dyaOeav dveirepb^re Uv8d>, 
OG oi ye fiev 'EXAaS' e^ovaiv ov Tt9, 
a) pueyalvrjTe ^lepcov^ OeXrjaet 
€77. e (pdjLiev aeo TrXeLova y^pvcov 
66 Ao&a irkji^ai jSporcov. 
[ev \ey\etv 5 Trdpeariv, 6a- 
[rt9 /x]?) (fidovcp TTialveTaiy 
[8eo<f)i]\rj c^lXlttttov avhp dpipov 
70 [redp^cov cncaTrrpov Af09 

arp. f [IottX6]/cwv re piepo[<; eyovT\a ^Slovaav 
[09 Sei^paXea 7Tor[e J(eipl Srj^cov 6 
[7?7/3]at09 icf)du€pov a[vr<i<$> 6X/3o]y 7 
[davx]a c"/co7r6t9. 8 0pa^[vv evvra e^Sco9'] 9 

dvr, r' [So\]oecrcra S' iXirLS vtt[o cfrpeveacriv 
dvSpoov] 

70 [e\£a/z]e/ot&)zr 10 o 5 az-'af [^p?70"^09] 
[ r lLfca/36]Xo<; e^Tre 0€/3?;[to9 v/r] 11 

1 or tiidtffffcv 2 11. 55-7 Kenyon (55), Palmer (56), 
Keiiyon-i? (57) 3 0[eav too long 4 Anon. sugg. 

fieyitrraivriT 'I. 6 11. 67-71 Blass (07, 70), Palmer (68), 
Herwerden (09), Kenyon (71) _ 6 BL-E ; 72 ff. Jebb's 
as 5' eV], eV e0i/]os, Ka[pt]a y a[v8phs alaalv, rro[r€ X e *M a 5at]fiwr 
are all too long, though his a]?ij/' *ni(n]i/, if so read, would fit ; 
too long also are Blass's ya\a\vos and [aSovav <p]i[\dvop']a, 
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awful fire rushed over them, then sent Zeus a 
black veil of cloud and quenched the yellow rlame. 
Nothing that comes of the care of a God passeth 
belief. So then, the Delos-born 1 did bear away 
that old king to the land of the Hyperboreans 
and there give him dwelling, him and his slender- 
ankled daughters, by reason of his piety, because 
he of all mankind had sent up the greatest gifts to 
hallowed Pytho. 

Yet of all the dwellers that are in Greece, 2 
O illustrious Hiero, no man can say that any hath 
given to Loxias 3 so much gold as thou. If a man 
only batten not on envy, he will surely praise a 
favourite of Heaven, a lover of horses, a man of war, 
that holdeth the sceptre of the Lord of Laws, and 
eke hath share in the gifts of the violet-tressed 
Muses,- — one who, though his hand was terrible once 
in war, looketh calmly now that he is old on a 
happiness that is from day to day. well knowing it 
to be short. Yet deceitful is hope unto the hearts 
of us creatures of a day, witness the Far-darting Lord 
of the Oracle, 3 who said unto the son 4 of Pheres, ' As 

1 the earliest offerings of the Hyperboreans were to the 
Delian Apollo, according to Hdt. 4. 3*2 ff. 2 Hiero may 

not be as rich as Croesus, but 3 Apollo 4 Admetus 

king of Thessal}*, whom he served as neatherd 



Schwartz's a<j<pa\i~]a, and Kenyon's 6 &ovk6]\os 7 E : 
for aur<ts> cf. oc<ra</ets> 37. lo : a[vris al\ta- would tit. 
bat the overlapping -v would leave too little space in 
the next line (V a5ea too long ; Jebb's altire r4p^i]y is too 
long even as a]ure <T6>/>^t]f 8 Jebb (but a<rvx a ) '■> traces 
of a circumflex over and an erasure after anone'is but no 
point 9 E 10 5oA. and itvau. Jebb, the rest E 11 E : 
in 77 <piXy <pl]\os (Wil. ) is too long even without iota adscr. 
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' (dvarbv evvra xph &i&vfiov$ ae^eiv 
€7T. f yvcofias, otl r avpiov 0-yfreai 
80 fiovvop aXiov (pdos 
X^ti irevTTjfcovT erea 
%(i>av fiaOvirkovrov reXeis. 
Sena Spcov ev<ppaive Ovpov rovro yap 
tcepSicov vTrepTdTOv.' 

arp. £' (j)poveovri avvera yapvco* ftctdv? fiev 
86 aWrfp apLiavTOS' vScop Se ttovtov 

ov aci7T€rar Svacpopvros 1 8' 6 ^pvaos* 
dvhpi S' ov dejAis tto\lov irapevra 
dvr. f yrjpas OdXeiav avri$ dy/co/iico-ai 
90 r}/3av. apera? ye fiev ov puvvvdr\ 2 
/Sporoov dfia aco/ian cpeyyos, dXXd 
Gloved viv rpecpei. 'lepcov, ait S' oXftov 
67T* /cdWiar* iireSei^ao Ovarois 
dvdea* irpd^avTi S' ev 
95 ov (fiepet, fcoafiov o~lco- 

7ra* avv S' dXaOela /caXcov 

kol fxeXiyXcocraov t*9 vfivrjcrei %dpiv\ 

Kf/fa? drjhovos* 

32 (iv) 

TO) aiJTCp 

[iTTTrois] Tlvdta 

arp. a "Etc ^vpaKOcrLav fyiXel 

ttoXlv o xpvao/copLas AttoXXwv, 

dajvOefilv 0* 'lepoova yepaLpei' 

rp'uov yap Trap d/icfiaXbv vyp-iSeipov %8ovo<; 

1 E, cf. (popvuu and (popvrds : P evtypocrvva 2 J (cf. 

fJLTJKVVto) : P fJLlVvBtt 
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a mortal thou shouldest nurse two opinions, this, 
that thou wilt see but one more morrow's sunlight, 
and the other that thou wilt have fifty years of a life 
of ample wealth. Cheer then thy heart by righteous 
deeds, for therein is the highest of all gains.' 

I cry words the wise may understand ; the deep 
sky is not to be defiled, the water of the sea doth not 
decay, gold cannot be tarnished ; but a man, he may 
not pass by hoary eld and then recover blooming 
youth. 1 Yet virtue's light waneth not with a man's 
body, but is cherished by the Muse. Thou, Hiero, 
hast displayed before men the fairest of flowers ; 
and one that hath succeeded getteth no honour of 
silence ; so there shall be a true tale of things well 
done, and along with it men shall praise the grace 
of the honey-tongued nightingale of Ceos. 2 



32 (iv) 

For the Same, 

Victor with the Four-Horse Chariot at Pytho 3 

The golden-haired Apollo still loveth the city of 
Syracuse, and doeth honour unto Hiero the upholder 
of public right. For now a third time 4 is he sung 

1 Hiero was sick of a mortal disease, and died in the 
following year; Bacch. is imitating Pindar Oh 2. 93 
and i. 1 (476 B.C.) 2 ihe poet 3 470 B.C. ; the same 
victory is celebrated by Pindar P. i 4 he had won the 
horse-race at Delphi in 4S2 and 478 
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5 Uv QioviKos delSerai 

0)fcv7r6h[a)v dperd] 1 gvv 'Ittttcov. 
e.g. 1 \^evOK parens Qvyarep, gov 

[Se rifia 0eb<; TrarepJ' a? dXe/crcop 

[pcdicap, eVei 6eXov\ri voco 
10 [evXvpov? etcarov irep] vpivov^ 
Grp. yS' [/ceXaSeovres ovk] iGop- 

[ponoi' eyovra At/c]a<; rdXavrov 3 

Aeivofjbiveos k eyepaLpojjiev vlov. 

irdpeGTiv §' iv 4 dy%idXocGi Kippa<z /jlv^ol^ 
15 fiovvov eiriyQ ov I co v rdhe 

pbrjGapievov Grecpdvoi? ipeirreiv 

Svo r ^OXvjJLiriov'iKas 

deihetv. rl (peprepov i) OeoiGiv 

(pi\ov iovra iravrohaircov 
20 Xay^dveiv airo puolpav IgOXcov ; 

33 (v) 

[tw avro) 

/ceXyrc 'OXv/iTria] 

Grp. a' Rvfioipe SvpaxoGLwv 
liTiTohiv^rwv Grparaye, 
yvwGr) /lev loGrefydvtov 
^loiGctv yXvKvhcopov dyaXfia, ro)v ye vvv 
5 at Tf9 eir lyQ ovltjdv , 

1 Bl. and other? (P ]s) 2 E\ -/'s supplements do not 
fit in 8-10 nor account for *e (13), and the poem was doubt- 
less addressed to somebody (see on 30. 1) 3 Headlain 
4 E\ P 7rape<TT tav 
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along with the prowess of swift-footed horses for a 
victory won beside the centre of a high-cliffed land 
e.g at Pytho. 

[O daughter of Xenocrates, 1 the God doth honour 
to thy father], whose daughter's spouse is happy 
because we could not so honour the son 2 of Deino- 
menes that he should keep the scales of Justice 
j level, 3 [even were we to chant] right willingly 
| [unto the skilful string an hundred] hymns of 
praise. 

Yet can we crown him with wreaths as the only 
man on earth who hath achieved what he hath done 
in the glens of Cirrha by the sea, aye and we can 
sing of two victories Olympian. 4 What is better 
than to receive a share in all manner of good things 
because one is dear unto the Gods? 

33 (v) 

[For the Same, 

Victor in the Horse-race at Olympia 5 ] 

Blest leader of armies unto the chariot-whirled 
men of Syracuse, thou if any man in this present 
world wilt judge truly of a joy-bestowing gift that 
is offered unto the Muses of the violet wreath. 

1 Hiero's third wife, cf. Find. Is. 2 Jrg., Sch. 0. 2. 29 
2 Hiero 3 Ixo^ra proleptic, i.e. ' so that he should have 
praise in proportion to his deserts' ; it is not unnatural to 
regard * him ' rather than * us ' as the weigher, for the 
exploits are his and so is the praise as soon as 'we' give 
it 4 in the horse-race in 476 (celebrated in Ode 33) and 
in 472 5 B.C. 476 ; the same victory is celebrated by 

Pindar 01. i 
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opOcoS' cfrpeva S 1 evOvhacov 

drpepi dpuravaa^ fxepifivav 

hevp <err>dd p-qaov 1 voo), 

el 2 gvv HapiTeaai fiaOv^wvois vcj)dva<; 
10 vjivov curb ^adea^ 

vdaov %evo$ vfierepav 

irepurev e? tcXeivdv ttoXlv 3 

Xpvad/jLTTv/cos Ovpavlas fcXei- 

-vb$ OepaTTCDV edeXei^ 
15 yapvv i/c ctti]0£g)v ye<£V 
dvj. a alvelv 'lepoova* fiaQvv 

S' aidepa ^ovOalat rdpuvcov 

v\frov irrepvyeaat raye'i- 

ais atero9 €vpvdvaKTO<; ayyeXos 
£0 Zrjvbs iptcr(f)apdyov 

Oapael /cparepa ttlctvvos 

layvi, TTTaaaovTL §' opvt- 
\tyv(f)0oyyoi (£o/3a)' 

ov vlv Kopucbal /xeyaXa? layovai yaias 
25 ovci* a\o? a/ca/jsdras 

8v<T7rai7ra\a KVfiara' vco- 

fia 5 S' eV drpyrcp x^ ei 

XeiTTOTptya %€<j)VpOV TTVOl- 

aicriv 6 edeipav dpl- 
30 yvwros 7 dvQpd)7T0i<$ ihelv 
err. a' toos vvv kol ifxol fxvpia Trdvra iceXevdos 
vfierepav dperdv 

v/uvetv, 8 KvavoirXoicdfAov 9* efcari Ni/ca? 
yaXKeoarepvov r "Aprjos, 
35 Aeivofiivevs dyepo)- 

yoi iralSe^ ev epScov Be firj tcdpoi 0e6<;. 
%avd ot piya fiev Qepevitcov 
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Give thy unerring brain a gentle respite from its 
cares, and turn thy mind's eye this way, to look if it 
was with aid of the buxom Graces that a guest-friend 
of thine renowned as a servitor of golden-coifed 
Urania wove the song of praise he sent to a 
renowned city from a sacred isle. 1 Fain would he 
pour the voice from his breast in praise of Hiero. 

Cleaving the deep sky aloft with his swift brown 
pinions the eagle-messenger of the wide-dominioned 
Thunderer putteth sure trust in his mighty strength, 
and the shrill-voiced birds, they cower in fear. No 
stay to him are the summits of the great earth nor yet 
the steepy billows of the unwearied brine, but in a 
void unabating sped by a breeze from the west, plies 
he his glossy plumage conspicuous to the eye. Even 
so for me now are there paths ten thousand every 
way to praise your prowess, 2 O ye lordly children 
of Deinomenes, 3 by grace both of dark-haired 
Victory and of brazen-breasted War ; 4 may Heaven 
never weary of blessing you ! Gold-armed Morn 
saw that storm-swift courser the tawny Pherenicus 

1 i.e. see if this is a good poem 2 Baccli. imitates 

Pindar Is. 3. 19 (b.c. 478?) 3 Hiero, Polyzelus, and 

Thrasybulus (Gelo was dead) 4 ref. (chiefly) to the defeat 
of the Carthaginians at Himera, b.c. 480 



1 Richards 2 Palmer: or better at? P tj 3 E, 

' epistolary past': P Trefx\7rei KXetvvav €s iroAiv 4 P adds 
54 : perh/ edeAei/ (E) t cf. 38. 73 5 Walker, despite Sch. 
Hes. Th. 110: V vwixurat 6 P iri>oai<rtv 7 P inserts juct 
8 Palmer: P vpvet: cf. Pind. /*. 3. 19 if. 
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'A\(f)€ov Trap' evpvSivav 
ttcjXov deXXoSpofxav 
40 elSe viKaaavra y^pvabtrayy^ \Aal9, 

crrp. /3' Uvdcbvt r iv dyaOea' 

ya & eiriGKr)HT(ov 7TL(j)avaK0)' 

OV7TCO VIV VTTO TTpOjepCOV 

lttttcov iv dycovL tcarexpavev tcbvis 
45 irpbs reXo? opvvfievov. 
pLira yap l'a-09 Bo/^e'a 
ov Kvl3epvy)rav (f)vXdcrcrcov 

r i€TCLl VeOKpOTOV 

vifcav 'lepcovi fyiXo^elvcp titvctkcov. 
50 oXflios cpTLVL #eo9 1 

polpdv re tcaXcbv eiropev 

GVV T €7TL^7)X(p Tl>X<l 

d(f>v€ov /3lotclv Scdyeiv ov 

yap T*9 eiuxOovitoV 
55 iravra y evSai/icov ecf)V. 
dvr. /3' [/cal yap 2 7r]or ipei^riirvXav 

\jral?) dvLtc]arov Xeyovcriv 

[Svvai A^o?] 3 dpyifcepav- 

vov Sco/xaTa ®epo~e<$6va$ raviacfnjpov, 
60 KapxctpoSovra kvv d- 

%ovt €9 0ao9 'Ai'Sa, 

v few dirXaToi 'E^tS^a9* 

ei>#a Svardvoyv ftpoTGJv 

-v/^u%a9 eSar? irapd Kcdkvtov peeOpocs, 
65 eua re (fivXX* avepbos 

"ISa9 jMjXoftoTovs 

TTpwvas dpyrjard^ hovel' 

Talaiv Se fieTeirpeTvev elhco- 



BACCHYLIDES 

victorious beside the broad eddies of Alpheus and 
at hallowed Pytho. 1 I lay hand to earth and swear 
that he hath never sped goalward fouled with the 
dust of fore-running horses ; for his speed is the 
speed of the North-Wind as he flies 'neatli his safe- 
seated pilot to win for the hospitable Hiero new 
plaudits and another victory. 

Happy the man whom God hath made share in 
honours and hath given with that enviable lot life- 
long riches too. For no man on earth is fortunate 
in all things ; witness the tale of that gate-breaker 
invincible/ that child of sheen-levined Zeus who 
went down to the house of slender-ankled Perse- 
phone, for to fetch up to the light from Hades the 
jag-toothed hound 3 that was son of Echidna the 
unapproachable. There was he ware of the spirits of 
hapless mortals, there beside the stream of Cocytus 
like leaves a-quiver in the wind on the gleaming 
shoulders of Ida where the sheep go grazing, and 

1 cf. Arg. Pind. 01. i 2 Heracles sacked Troy, Oechalia, 
and Pylos 3 Cerberus 



1 11. 50-55 cf. Stob. VI. 98. 26, 103. 2, Apost. 12. 65 e 
2 Jurenka : /xdv is too long 3 Palmer 
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\ov 6 paavpLepvovos ey- 
70 yeo-iraXov UopdavlSa. 
eV. jS tov <B' ct>? JSev 'A\k/jL7]vio<; Oavfiacrro^ 

Tevyeai XafiTrofJievov, 

vevpdv i7re/3aae \tyv/c\ayyfj fcopcovas, 

ycLKtceoKpavov <B' eireiT £<;- 
75 el\eT0 lov dva- 

TTTv^as <j>apeTpa<; TTtbjxa' tw S' evavTia 

^vyd 7Tpo<pdvr} ^leXedypov 

teal viv ev elScos irpoaelirev* 

' Tie A to? fieyakov, 
80 ardOl r ev %ft>yoa, ye\avcoo~a$ t€ Ov/jlov 

arp. y jii] ravcrcov irpotei 

Tpayyv etc yeipwv olgtov 
■tyvyalaiv em (pdc^evoov 
ov toi Seo<?. J oj? 0aro' Odpi^-qaev S J aval; 
85 ' x\p,(piTpvcovid8as 

elirev re % "17? dOavdjcov 

i) ftpOTOJV T0L0VT0V k'pVOS 

Opeyfrev ev irola yOovi ; 

•n? S' etcTavev ; rj rdya tcaWifavo? "Rpa 
90 Kelvov i<f> 9 d/jberepa 

Tre/Jsyjrei KefyaXq* rd 8e ttov 

HaWdSi %av9a pueXei^ 

tov he 7Tpoai(f)a ^le\eaypo<; 

Satcpvoew ( XaXeirbv 
95 decov 7raparpeyfrai voov 
dvT. y' avdpeacriv liriydoviow 

teal yap av TrXd^Linros Olvevs 

Travaev tca\v/coo~T€<f>dvov 

15° 
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among them outstanding the shade of that staunch 
wielder of spears, Porthaon's son. 1 

And when the wondrous hero-child of Alcmena 
beheld him in his shining armour, first drew he the 
shrill-twanging string to his bow's end, and then, 
opening the lid of his quiver, picked out a bronze- 
headed arrow. But the ghost of Meleager appeared 
now close before him and spake as one that knew 
him well, saying, 'Son of great Zeus, stay thou 
there and calm thy heart, and launch not vainly 
from thy hands a brute arrow against a dead man's 
ghost. There's naught to fear.' The princely son 
of Amphitryon marvelled at his words and said, 
c What God or man reared such a scion as this, and 
where ? and who slew him ? Sure the fair-girdled 
Hera will soon send the slayer of such an one 
against me also — albeit flaxen-haired Pallas, me- 
thinks, will look to that.' 

Then answered Meleager weeping, ' Hard is it tor 
earthly man to bend the will of a God. Else would 
my father Oeneus the smiter of steeds have made 

1 Meleager 

I5i 
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cre/jLvas xo\ov 'ApTe^So? XevfccoXevov 
100 \icrcr6/JL€vo$ iroXecov 

t' alyoyv dvaiaicri Trarijp 

KCLl fioWV (pOlVLKOVCOTCOV 

aW avlfccnov 6ea 

ecr-^ev ^oXov* evpvfilav S' eaaeve Kovpa 
105 Kairpov dvaihopudyav 

KaXklyopov KaXvBco- 

v y evda irkrjfjLvpcov adevei 

op)(ov<; iirerceLpev ohovri, 

create re fxrfka fipoTeov 
110 oaris elaavrav /xoXoi. 
eV. y to) Se (TTvyepav Brjptv 'FtXXdvcov apiGTOi 

crraadfied^ evSvxecos 

e£ apara avve^ecd^' iirei Se halfioav 

/cdpros AlrooXois ope^ev, 
115 OdirropLev o&? Kareire- 

(fivev crO? ipiPpyxas lirata acov ftia, 

* Ay tccuov ipioov r ' AyeXaov 1 

(pliXr^arov 2 tcehvoiv dSeX(f)eo)v 

0&9 rexev iv pieydpois 
120 7rarpb<; 'AXOala TrepitcXwroiviv OivkoV 

arp. S' \avv r (a~\Xecre 3 polp* oXoa 

[TrXevva]?' 4 01) 7a/? 7rco 8at<ppo)v 
[navcrev] %6Xov dyporepa 
Aarovs dvydrrjp, irepl S' aWoovo? So/?a? 
125 p,apvdpLeff iv8v/ceco$ 

Yiovprjai peveTTToXepLOiS' 
€V0' iyco ttoXXois arvv aXXoi? 
"Icf)ucXov KarefCTavov 

eadXov t ' AcpdprjTa, 6oov<$ pbdrpcoa^" ov 
yap 
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cease the wrath of rosebud-wreathed Artemis, the 
reverend, the white-armed, when he besought her 
with the sacrifice of so many goats and red-backed 
oxen. But nay, the Goddess-Maiden's wrath was irre- 
sistible, and she sped a wide-mighted boar, shameless 
in battle, into the lawns of Calydon, where on the 
Mood of his strength he went goring the vine-rows 
and slaying the sheep together with every man that 
came athwart his way. With a right good will and 
for six days together did we that were the flower 
of the Greeks maintain a loathsome warfare against 
him, and when God gave us Aetolians the mastery, 
we buried those that were slain by the violent 
onset of the squealing boar, Ancaeus to wit and 
Agelaiis the dearest of my trusty brethren whom 
Althaea bare in the far-famed palace of my father 
Oeneus ; aye, and with them did a dire fate destroy 
yet others; for Leto's wily 1 huntress-daughter stayed 
not her wrath, and with a right good will fought we 
the stubborn Curetes for the tawny hide. And 1 
slew in that fight, among many more, Iphiclus and 
noble Aphares the swift brethren of my mother ; 

1 or warlike ; the reference is to Artemis 

1 Kenyon : P ayyeKov 2 E; (pepraTov is too long 3 E\ 
irphs 5' or ruv 5' would be too long 4 Housman 
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130 rcaprepoOvpiOS* 'Apr)? 

tcpLvei cplXov iv TToXefiq)' 

TveftXa S' etc yeip&v j3i\i] 

-fyv%aZ$ em Svcr/ievecov (pot- 

ra f Odvarov re <pepev 
135 jdiaiv av SaLpLtov deXrj. 
avr. 8' tclvt ovtc eTnXe^apLeva 

&6CTTLOV fCOVpa 8cLL(f)pQ)V 
pbdrrjp KCLKOTTOT pLO? epLOL 

ftovXevaev oXeOpov urdpfiaKTOS yvva' 
140 Kale re SaiSaXeas 

etc Xdpvarcos co/cvpiopov 

(biTpbv dytcXavaaaa, 1 rhv Br) 

ULolp' eireicXuHTev Trore 2 

£&>a9 opov apL€Tepa<; epbfiev. rvyov p,ev 
145 \atTTvXov K.Xv/.ievov 

ttcllS' aXfcipuov e^evapt- 

%rs)i> dacop,rjrov Se'^ua?, 

TTvpyow irpoirdpotOe KL^rjaa^ 

rol Be 77/009 evKTiakvav 
150 (fcevyov dpyalav ttoXiv 
eV. 8' TlXevp&ra* fitvvvOr] 3 Be pbot yfru^a 
yXv/cela* 

yvSiV 8' oXiyocrdeveoov, 

aiaV irvpbCLTOv Be Trrecov Bdrepvaa rXdpLcov, 

dyXaav i]@av 7rpoXeo7rcov. f 
155 cfracrlv dBeiatftoav 

' ApcfyiTpvcovo? iralBa pbovvov Brj rore 

rey^ac /3Xe<papov, TaXairevOeg? 

irorpLOV olfCTtpovra <£o)toV 

fcal vlv dpLei/36p,evo$ 
160 toV 4 €(pa' 5 ' QvaroiQ-L pit) cftvpai (pepiarov 
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for hardy-hearted Ares distinguished not a friend 
in war, and the javelins go and come blindly from 
the hand 'gainst the lives of the foemen, and bring 
deatli to whom God will. 

'With no thought of this, my ill-starred mother/ 
the wily daughter of Thestius, plotted, fearless 
woman, my destruction, and turned key and took 
from the carven chest the swiftly-dooming log which 
Fate had ordained long before to be the bourne of 
my life. 2 It so fell out that I had overtaken before 
the walls of their ancient well-built city of Pleuron, 
whither they fled, the faultless figure of a man, to 
wit Daipylus' valiant son Clymenus, and was in act 
to slay, when sweet life went faint within me and 
I felt strength fail — ah me ! — and with my last 
breath wept my woe for the glorious youth that I 
must leave behind me.' 

'Tis said that then for the only time was the 
eyelid of Amphitryon's son, that never feared war- 
cry, wetted with a tear, because he pitied the fate 
of that suffering wight ; and he answered him, 
e Best were it for mortals never to be born nor ever 

1 Althaea 2 i.e. burnt the log whose life was fated to 
go with her son's, cf. Swinburne Atalanta in Calydon 



1 Brooks, or ayK\d<Ta<ra (Shackle) ? P syKXavaaaa 
2 Kenyon : P Tore 3 Jebb, cf. 32. 90 : P fxivvvOa * Jebb : 
P toiS' with i erased and o altered to a 5 Stob. Fl. 9S. 27 
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arp. e ixrjft deXiov irpocrihelv 

tyeyyos' dXX i ov yap Tt? Igtiv 
-npafys rdSe pLVpofxevoi^y 
Xph fcelvo Xeyeiv oti ko\ pLeXXei jeXetv. 
165 rjpd T£? iv ixeydpois 
Olvrjos dprjlcj)lXov 
eariv dSfxrjra dvydrpcov 
crol <pvdv dXiyfaa; 

tclv fcev Xnrapdv i8e\cov Oelpiav dfcouiv. 
170 tov he jieveTTToXe/Jiov 

^v^d npoaecj^a MeXea- 

ypoV 1 Alttov yXuspavyeva 

iv Sco/jLaat, Aa'idveipav, 

vrfiv ere %pu<7€a? 
175 Kv7rpi8o<; OeXgifippoTov. 9 
dvr. € XevKcoXeve ¥LaXXio7ra, 

ardaov eviroLrjTOv dpfjba 

clvtov' Ata re Kpovihav 

vfivrjcrov 'OXv/jlttlov dpyayov Oecbv 
180 rov r dfca/navTOpoav 

'kXfyeov TIeXo7ro9 re fiiav 

/cal Hiaav, ev6' 6 /cXeevvbs 

ttoctcfX vifcdaas Spo/JLO) 

rfkOev Qepevifcos e? ev-irvpyov? Svpa/coa- 
185 era? 'lepcovi (pepcov 

evhai/Aovla? ireraXov. 

Xprj S' aXa#eta? X^P LV 

alrelv, <pdovov d/jbcporepaiaiv 

yepo~\v aTToyaaixevov, 
190 et t*9 ev irpdaaoi ftporwv. 
eV. € Bota)TO? dvrjp raSe 1 j)0)v\pi(T€ yXv/ceiav] 

'HcTi'oSo? TTpOTTOXo? 

yiovcrav, ov dv dOdvaroi ri[fi(b(Ti, rovrcp] 
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to look upon the sunlight ; but seeing no good 
cometh of these laments, one should speak of that 
he is like to accomplish. Is there, I ask thee, in 
the palace of warrior Oeneus an unwedded daughter 
like in beauty unto thee ? I would fain make such 
an one my splendid bride.' Whereat the ghost of 
the stedfast warrior Meleager answered him : 
f Deianeira left I at my home with the green of youth 
upon her sweet neck, unwitting still of the golden 
enchantress Cypris.' 1 

white-armed Calliope, stay thou here thy well- 
wrought chariot, and sing now of Zeus Son of Cronus, 
Olympian captain of the Gods, and of Alpheus' 
never-wearying flood, of the might of Pelops, 2 and 
of Pisa, where the feet of the renowned Pherenicus 
won the race he hath come back from unto em- 
battled Syracuse with a leaf of happiness for Hiero. 3 
Now we should thrust envy aside with both hands, 
and if any man succeed, give praise for truth's sake. 
On this wise spake a man of Boeotia, Hesiod, servitor 
of the sweet Muses, f Whomso the Immortals honour, 

1 Deianeira compassed H.'s death, cf. 11 ; the point is that 
Fate is fulfilled in the end 2 Pelops' grave was in the 
' altis 5 or sacred enclosure of Olympia 3 the garland of 
wild-olive which was the prize at Olympia 



1 P ra5e 2 Bruhn 3 11. 193-4 Housman 
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teat /3pora)v (firjfjiav €7r[€<rdcu.] 
195 TrelOofiai eifiapecos 

ev/cXea tcekevdov ykwaaav ov[k diroTpa- 
ttcov] 1 

7T€fM7T€LV 'lepCOVL' TO06V yap 

irvOfxeve^ OdWovcriv iaO\[ot,] 2 

TOUS fjLeyL<TTO(f)VTG)p 3 

200 Zei>9 aKivijrovs ev elpr}v\a cfyvXdaaoi.] 4 

34 (vi)^ ^ 
A alcove Ketct) 
[7raiSi] arahiel *0\vfJLTria 
cfTp. a Ad^cov Aibs fJieyiajov 
\a%e (piprarov iroheaai 
/cvSos eir 'A\<j)egv irpo^oaU [• dfierpa,] 5 
$l* ocrcra irdpoiOev 
5 dfX7re\oTp6(j)oi' Keov 
detadv ttot 'OXvfiTrla 
7rv% T6 fcal ardSiov Kparev- 
crav <?T€<j)di>ot,s iBeipas 
crrp. ft veavLai fipvovres' 
10 o~e he vvv dva^Lfi6\7rov 

Ovpavlas vfivos e/cari vl/cas, 

* ApiGTOfXeVELOV 

3} TTohdvejJLOV T€KO$, 

yepalpei TrpoSo/xoi? doi- 
15 hai$> on ardhiov KpaTi)- 
cra? Keov ev/c\ei^a^. 

1 E, cf. 38. 2(3 (ovk curbs Sixas would surely have been 
thought cacophonous) 2 K 3 E : V -iraroop 4 Wil, 
Piatt 5 E ; gives a good contrast between napoiBtv here 
and <re Se vvv below ; the ode is divided into .3 parts of 
3, G, 7 11. 
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the good report of men doth follow him also. 
Readily am I persuaded 1 to send Hiero a famine- 
voice without swerving from the path/ for from such 
praise spring good stocks which I pray the Great 
Gardener may keep undisturbed in peace. 3 



34 (vi) 

For Lachon of Ceos 

Victor in the [Boys'] Foot-race at Olympia 4 

The feet of Lachon have gotten him of most great 
Zeus the best of glories at the outpourings of 
Alpheus. 5 Past number are the deeds for which 
young men with wreaths thick upon their locks have 
sung erstwhile at Olympia for victories of vine- 
rearing Ceos in ring and in race-course. And now 
a hymn of Urania queen of song is chanted before 
thy house, O wind-footed son of Aristomenes, in 
honour of the victory in the foot-race with which 
thou hast given Ceos fame. 6 

1 Hiero had evidently asked for the ode 2 Le, 'my 
praise is not more than the truth ' (exaggeration would 
invoke Xemesis against the person praised) 3 metaphor 
prob. from vine-cuttings or slips, which if they 'take 'well 
are left to become trees, cf. Ale. Ox. Pap. 1"N8. 15. ii. 19 ; 
Bacchylides calls his native Ceos a/j.ire\oTp6<pos and doubtless 
knew the process well (34. 5) 4 b.c 452 ; cf. Oxyrh. Register 
Ox. Pap. 222, where the name is given as AaKuu (see on 29 
init. ) ; the Cean inscription gives Aaxw ApLo-ro^eveos aTaStov 
twice among the Xememi victories 5 an untranslatable 
play upon the name Lachon suggests a happj* omen 6 the 
ode seems to have been performed as a greeting to the victor 
when he returned to Ceos 
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35 (vii) 

T6> CLVTCp 

crrp. \nrapci dvyarep Xpovov re kcli 

Nu/cto?, ere irevj^KOvra /jL[r)v€<?, 'A/iepa,] 1 
eKKCuheKarav ev *0\vpLTr\La KeXevov-] 
[o~iv] j3apv/3p[6fioio Zrjvb<z] €kclti 2 

Kpiveiv Ta\yy7CLTa re] 3 \aLy}rr}pcov ttoSwv 
f/ EWacrL koI yvicov apuTTaXtces aOevos' 
a Be crv irpeafivTCLTOV veifirj^ yipa? 
vivas, eV av9pu>7TOL(JLV euSo^o? K€K\7)- 

10 Tai KCLI TTOXvtyfaoTO?. ' Ap[l<TTOfJL€.V£l\oV^ 

[ev]r ifcoa/iri\cra<; <TTe\$av\oiGi Aap]^a, 

e.g. 5 [Srj TOT€ 7T0V /a]%€ XdlpoXdV [7*U-] 

[a? evep8e Kei\fievov €vcr€/3[h] 
[fa/i eV 6i£]y(p 9av[ar(p] h[ajiacrLaT^6fi(£) Q 
15 [— w - ^]^X[.]t TTarpLhos 
[— w — w — Kj]veoKplrov 

[ ]f CLT6KVOV 

olvt. 

{first 8 fowei o/" /Ae antistrophe lost; then 9 mutilated 
lines containing 7raiSas e EX\a-|[vo)v], [Keov? 7ro]- 
Xvaft7T€X[ov], [aK^pJarov u/«'[<w>J, Zt;vo9 ey; tfAefl 
first 3 /i/zeA* o/' 2Ae epode lost) 

1 11. 2-5 E, C.R. 1923. 148 (^ves J) 2 frags. 29 and 33 
(K) belong here (E and Lamacraft) 3 P must have omitted 
Ta * 11. 10-11 Housm. et al. {cvt 9 E): 'Ap. patronymic as 
in Boeotian (no room for iralha in 11) 5 E, but junction 
of 11. 12-17 with 11 and placing of 11. 26-34, though prob- 
able, is not certain 6 must have been compressed as 
etf5o£os r4k\v (9) ; cf. 11. 19, 31. 23, 40. 50 
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35 (vii) 

For the Same 

Thou radiant daughter of Time and Night, fiftv 
months command thee, Day that art sixteenth at 
Olympiad by favour of deep-rumbling Zeus to judge 
for Greece within a far-famed wall 2 both speed of 
nimble foot and pre-eminent might of limb ; and to 
whomsoever thou mayst award the chiefest meed of 
victory, he is forthwith called famous and much- 
envied among men. When thou gavest the wreath's 
adornment unto Lachon son of Aristomenes [O then 
sure came unto] Chaerolas [in the earth] below a 
pious [medicine against] Death, that woeful silencer 
of lips 3 

(3 mutilated lines containing . . fatherland . . 
newly decided . . childless ; then 8 lines lost ; 
then 9 mutilated lines containing . . sons of the 
Greeks . . [Ceos' isle] of many vines . . a 
pure hymn of praise . . Zeus ; then 3 lines 
lost) 

1 months were local in Greece; 50 and 49 lunar months, 
alternately, separated the successive Olympic festivals, 
which lasted from the 11th to the 16th of the Elean months 
Apollonius or Farthenius. The boys' events took place on 
the 14th, but the great banquet at the Prytaueum was on 
the last day, and it was then prob. that this ode was 
performed 2 of the Altis 3 Chaerolas (for the name 
cf. Bechtel Gr. Personennamtn. p. 4G3) seems to have been a 
kinsman, perh. grandfather, of the winner ; somewhat as in 
Pinch P. 5. 98 ff., the winner's wreath of victory, like an 
offering to the dead, gives his kinsman, who would have 
praised him but for death, temporary resurrection, as 
Pindar's ode gave it to the ancestors of Arcesilas 
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eV. Tlvd&vd re pirfKoOvrav 

vjiverov Ke/ieav re /cat lad/iov. 
40 yd §' £7U(j/a']7rT0dv X^P a 

KOjJLiraaofJiat' avv cika- 

OeLa 8 k irav Xdpurei XP^W 

QVTLS dvOpCOTTCQV /c[a0' "EWa-J 1 

vas avv 2 aXitci XP° P( P 
45 77CU9 iwv dvr)p re 7r[Xev-~\ 
vas ehe^aro vUas. 

oj Zev fcepavveyve?, /ca[l err dpy]ypo$iva 2 
oxOalaiv 'AXcpeiov reXea[a<; pey^aXoicXeas 
@€oS6tovs evxd$ t irepl /cp[drL r 6]7rd[aaa]<; 

50 yXdVKOV AtVwXtSo? 

dv8i}/j? iXaias 

ev UeXorros t&pvyiov 

fcXeivols didXot?. 



36 (viii) 

Avrofiifiei QXeiaaLw 

irevrddXcp Ne/xea 

p. a t\o%av s o) xpv<jaXd/ca,TOt \dpne$, 
TreiaLpjBporov Soir/r, iirel 
Islovaav ye 4 io/3Xe<fidpa>v ffetos Trpofyaras 
evrv/cos <t>Xeiovvrd re teal Ne/iealov 
5 Zrjvbs evOaXes ireSov 
v/jLvelv, 69c 5 prjXoSai/crav 
Ope^ev a XevKofXevos 
f/ Hpa Trepi/cXeiTMv deOXcov 
rrpojrov 'HpafcXet /3apv<p0oyyov Xeovra. 
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. . . singing of Pytho and her sacrifices, and of 
Xemea also and Isthmus. 1 I will lay hand to earth 
and make boast — and truth alone can set any matter 
in the light — that none ever, boy or man, hath 
received more triumphs among the Greeks in an 
equal time. O Zeus whose spear is the levin-bolt, 
on the banks of silver-eddied Alphetis too hast thou 
granted his prayers in a fulfilment famousing and 
God-given, and bestowed about his head the grey 
anadem of Aetolian olive 2 in the renowned jousts 
of Phrygian Pelops, 



36 (viii) 

For Automedes of Phlius 

Victor in the Five-Events at Xemea 

Ye Graees of the golden distaff, deign to bestow 
the repute that winneth men ; for a divine spokes- 
man of the violet-eyed Muses 3 is ready to sing praise 
of Phlius and the thriving plain of Xemean Zeus, 
where white-armed Hera reared the ravening roaring 
lion that was the first of Heracles' renowned labours. 

1 doubtless a list of the winner's victories 2 so called 

after Oxylus the Aetolian Heracleid ' founder ' of Elis 
8 the poet 



1 Blass 2 Headlam : P 3 11. 4:7-1), Blass (apy. 

Headlara) 4 Blass : Pre 5 Keuyon : P uri 
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avr. a tteWi (poivixdcr iriSes rj/iiOeoL 

11 TTptoTLGTOV ' ApyeL(OV fCpiTOL 

dOXi^aav eV ' ' Ap^ep,6p(p 1 tov ^avOoheptcrjs 

Trifyv* a(DT€VOVTCL 2 Spd/coov iurepoTrXos, 

ad/ia fJueXhovTOs (povov. 
15 go fiolpa irokvKpaje^ ov viv 

ireW* 'Oi'tfXetSa? irdXiv 

GTeiyeiv 6? evdvhpovs dy[vid$.] 

e\7rl<; dvdpd)7rcov v(f)aip[eiTat voijfjija' 3 
iir.a a kclI tot AhpaaTov Ta\[a'iovL$av] 4 
20 irefxirev S-qftas HoXvveLfcei 7rXay/c[Ta) 
/3og06ov.] 5 

Kelvwv a7r' evSo^cov dycovwv 

ev Neyaea tcXeivol ftpoTcov 

o't TpteTel GTefydvw 

%av6dv ipeyjrcovrat KOfiav. 
25 Avro/x7]8et vvv ye vitcd- 

aravTi viv Saificov sBcoKev. 

GTp.ft TrevTaWXoKJiv yap eveirpeirev &>? 
d(TTp(DV StaKplvec (par) 6 
vvktos Sl^o/jltjvlSo^ evfayyrjs creXdva* 
30 toIo<? *EXXdva)v hi direLpova kvkXov 
<f>alve davfxaaTov Sefias, 
hicricov Tpoy^oeihea piTTTOov 
teal fieXa/xcj^yXXov /cXdSov 
tiKTeg*; e? aiireivdv it poire fjarcov 
35 alQep etc yeipo<$ ftodv copive 7 Xacov 

1 V a^Kt]ffavnapX' (no trace of correction of it to €7r) 
2 Neil : P ao-ayevofra 3 Blass (not seeing, however, that Jet 
is visible) : Jebb's irpovoias is too long 4 Kenyon 5 .A': 
Blass' ]7rpo^e^[ belongs to 1. 76 ; cf. Ionic fivdeu), Aeol. fid66r)^;, 
Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 3. 370, 2. 296 6 With some hesitation I 
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There the crimson-shielded demi-gods that were the 
flower of the Argives held the earliest jousts, held 
them for the sake of Archemorus slain in slumber 
by a huge and yellow-eyed serpent, an omen of 
coming slaughter. 1 Yet O thou powerful Fate ! 
The son of Oicles 2 could not prevail on them to 
march back unto their populous streets. Hope 
robbeth men of their understanding ; and then too 
it was she that sent Adrastus son of Talaus to Thebes 
for to aid the wandering Polvneices. From those 
renowned jousts at Nemea comes fame to any mortal 
that crowneth flaxen hair with wreath biennial ; 3 and 
now God hath given the same to the victorious 
Automedes. For he was conspicuous among the five- 
event-men even as the brilliant Moon of the mid- 
month night surpasseth the stars in radiance ; aye 
even thus shone the marvellous figure of him amid 
the vast ring of Greeks, as he hurled the rounded 
quoit or evoked the people's shouts at the launching 
of a branch of the dark-leaved elder into high heaven, 

1 Archemorus, the infant son of Lyeurgus king of Nemea, 
when his nurse left him to show a spring to the Seven 
Warriors as they passed on their way from Argos to Thebes, 
was killed by a serpent ; whereupon they returned, buried 
him, and founded the Xemean Games in his honour 
2 Amphiaraiis the seer with the Seven on their expedition 
against Thebes 3 the Xemean Games were held in the 2nd 
ami 4th years of each Olympiad 

keep P's reading, which (cf. Manil. i. 471 and Housman's 
note), if right, means ' distinguishes the magnitudes of 
the stars,' i.e. leaves only the brightest ones visible ; an 
alternative is to read biaKplfci (pdet i surpasses the stars in 
brightness' (which in either ease must be the general inten- 
tion of the passage, and is therefore given opposite) and 
compare Aescli. Cho. 932 al^aTwv iiraKpicre and Sen., Hesych. 
i-rrriKpKTzv 7 Housman : P tarpwe 
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aw, /?' i) reXevrdaa^ apbdpvy/na 7ra\a9* 
toIcd[s virep9~\v{i(p aQevei 1 
yuia[Xtcea crcoj/xaya 7r[eW] aca ireXdaaa^ 2 
LK€T [WaC07rb]v 3 TTCLpa iropfyvpohLvav, 
40 tov /cXeos iracrav ^Oova 

rjXQev koX eV ecr^ara NetXoir 
Tal t eV evvaei Tropco 

OIK6VCTL QeppLCoSoVTO? ij)(€Ct)V 

laropes tcovpai Sico^Ittttoi "Aprjo?, 
iir.fi' crow, & 7roXvfyjXcoT€ aval; Troraficov, 

40 eicyovcov^yevcravTo fca\ v^urvXovT pota? e£>09* 

GTZiyei hi evpeLas KeXevOov 

p,vpLa iravra (pans 

eras yeved^ XtTrapo- 
50 ^oovcov 0vyG,Tpooi>, a 9 6eo\ 

avv ivyai^ (pKiaaav apya- 

yovs airop9i]T(ov dyvidv. 
cjp. y r/? yap ovk oiSev KvavoirXoKafxov 

0^/5<?9 iv'Sfia[TOv ttoXl]v, 
c-C'- 5 b) ^yaXcovvlfiov Xiyivav, ixeyiarov 
56 [Z?;i>05 a £eu;£#€Zcra X]e)(eL t€/c€v rjpoy, 

[tiY] 6 £e aoj\retpav ireBjov 

\jj 7r]a? ftdcravov [Kepejalcov 

[evpev 6 Qa[r6)v /c/^]T[a9>] 
60 t[69 S' ecr^ 1 09 " Apirivvav /cparaco]v 

'A[peco9 o^zc oi]£[ej;] evireirXov [avJ[vevvov,] 
dvr.y r)[Se Kep/cvp]ai> 7 eXizoaT€(f)a[vov] 

K\_ovpav, To]crai t' aXXai Oecbv 8 

1 Kenyon-i? (toj^S 1 too long) 2 Ken} T on-Jurenka ; 

Trfp^s y]aia would also fit 3 Housman et al. * Jurenka 
et al. : P eyyovoi 5 E (55 Bl.) 6 V must have added 
ou and (below) read rj not t\l 7 or KAetwvav? Corcyra, 
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or his completing the quick sleight of the wrestling- 
match. 1 Even in such wise did his lofty-hearted might 
bring to ground strong-limbed bodies five, ere he came 
to the bank of purple- eddied Asopus, a river the fame 
whereof is gone into every land, even to the remo- 
test parts of Nile ; the prowess of thy offspring, 2 
thou much-envied prince of streams, was tasted by 
the cunning spearwomen children of charioting Ares, 3 
that dwell nigh the fair flood of Thermodon, 4 yea 
and by the towering dwelling-place of Troy ; by a 
wide path everywhere marcheth the measureless bruit 
of thy family of bright-girdled daughters, 5 whom 
Gods so happily stablished as captains of city- ways 
unravageable. For who knoweth not the well-built 
city of the dark-haired Thebe, or Aegina [of great 
name] who bore a hero 6 in wedlock with most great 
Zeus? Who knoweth not her 7 that watcheth o'er 
the land where every man [that seeks judgment 
findeth] the test given by the Nemeans ? [And who 
but knows Harpinna, 8 ] the fair-robed bed-fellow [of 
Ares,] and [Corcyra 9 damsel] of the twining wreath, 
aye and other the modest maids that were bedded 

1 i.e. quoit, javelin, and wrestling; the other two events 
of the pentathlon were the jump and the foot-race, in which 
Automedes apparently failed; three events were enough to 
secure victory (Aristid. 3. 339) 2 Telamon, Aias, Achilles, 
Xeoptolemus 3 the Amazons 4 in Pontus 5 the 
daughters of Asopus, of whom we here hav^ a partial list, 
are the subject of a poem by Corinna (33) 6 Aeacus 
7 Xemea 8 mother of Oenomaus 9 or perh. Cleone, 
see c)>p. 



however, completes the list of the five ' Daughters ' dedicated 
at Olvmpia bv the Phliasians (Paus. 5. 22. 5), and for -dv cf. 
dAaflefd 12. 204 8 11. 63-6,3 Jebb (P must have had to<t<tu 
and cvvaiGiv) 
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e[vvai$ iSjdfxrjaav dp lyv cot ol<; Trakaiov 
65 [VaZSe? al\iolai rroTafxov fce\dhovTO<;, 
e.g. 1 \pv vvv dy\a]av irokiv 

[/ccojjLo! t layjov A ai re vLtca[y] 
[/3ap/3iTOi<; av]\o)v j3oai 
[tlovO" 2 opiiko\vaaL ; /jid\i[aTa] 
70 [Zr/vl XP 1 '] p <f>ep€W '^pa T[^]dv, 
eV. y \jcovpav S' eVe/ra Zrjvbs epiaOejveos 

[XP~\ v<7 ^ a L v Tt]devTa lottXokov ev elirelv 

[KvTTplV,] 3 
[/ji]dT r L €CpaV dy]vdpL7TTG)V ipO0TO)V A 

e.g.* [vvv Be real /c\e]ivdv j3poroc<; 
, 75 [Iva Tecbv /xe]\eW 

[evayopevvra] nrrp6^ev[ov^\ 6 
[Auto/^Sc?, va\qi(OTav 7 
[i)fc depa lcf)6 } oyyo]v vpivov, 8 

(71 p. B' [5? KeV ift'^VX'p] KC ^ d7T0(f)dc/JL€V0) 9 

SO [aol irdvT dv dr]pvTov xpovov 

[to 2a Iv t i]7TLyLvo/jL€voi^ aiel iri^ava tcoi 
[adv Ne]/iea vikclv. to ye toi fcakbv epyov 
yvrjaiasv vfivcov tvxov 
v^rov irapd BatfioaL /ceiTai' 
85 avv B' cCkaOeia ftpoTcov 

fcdXkLaTOv, €i7r[ep teal 8dvr) t*9,] 10 
Xec7T€TaL ^lova[dv fie\Ly\ooa crcov a9v]pp,a, 
dvT, 8' elal S* dv@pco[7rQ)v dpeTalaiv 6B0X] 
iroWar Biafcplvei Be 6e&v 
90 fiov\d [to fcpv^r]ao](JL€Vov WKTo^[hv6^>OL(jiv , '\ 
e.g. [tov Be %e/pa) r dya]ye kcl\ tov dpelco 
[Ztjvos al<r evpv/CTv^TTOV 11 
[TV<f>\6<; 8* 6 TTpbs icrdXd r 6B]€vacov 12 
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so illustriously with Gods, daughters all of the ancient 
g. sounding river 1 [whose splendid] city 2 [is now 
honoured by revel lings] and the acclaim of flutes 
[consorting with lyres that cry] victory ? 

[To Zeus and Hera first must I ever bring honour, 3 
but the next place in] my praise belongs to the golden 



of relentless loves; 
in fair speech the 



violet-tressed [Cypris, mother 4 
[and now also], to champion 
strength of thy] limbs, [Automedes, I have sent a 
voice-rousing island hymn, [which in thy life] and 
after thy death shall tell [both to thee and thy] 
descendants for endless time the tale of [thy] Xemean 
triumph. A noble feat that hath won lawfully- 
begotten songs of praise is laid up in the house of 
g. the Gods on high ; 5 and if [a man should die], the 
| fairest playthings [of the sweet- voiced] Muses are 
left him when they are made of men's true words. 
Many lie [the roads unto] human [prowess,] and 'tis 
Heaven's will that decrees [what shall be hidden in 
g, the glooms] of night ; [the doom that is given of wide- 
| thundering Zeus leadeth weak and strong alike ; [as 
I blind is he that shall travel towards good things as 

1 Asopus 2 Phlius 3 Pausanias 2. 13. 4 speaks of a 
temple of H. at Phlius 4 or framer ; the ref. probably is 
to Bacchylides' infatuation for the victor 5 as this ode 
might be in an earthly temple, like Pindar's to Diagoras of 
Rhodes, 01. 7 (Arg.) 

1 Jebb-E 2 Boric 3rd pers. pi. cf. 13. 10 3 11. 72-3 
Blass-i? 4 we should expect mention of Hebe (Str. 8. 382) 
but teal fji\ar{4p % is impossible even supposing kou to have been 
omitted, or written in the previous line : for fidretpa cf. Synes. 
(who read the Lyric Poets, cf. Sa. 154) //. 326 d 5 E 
6 fr. 35 (A") belongs here (E) 7 Blass 8 E 9 11. 79- 
82 E (79), Kenyon-^ (80, 81), Kenyon-Blass-Headlam (82) 
10 11. 86-96 Jebb-i£ 11 opcriKT. is too short 12 (pvTtvffvv 
impossible because t would be partly visible 
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e.g. [xd> irpos aWa, irplv fioXelv] 
95 [e? irelpav o)iraaaav he Tr~\avpoL<$ 

[av]$p[dcrLV Motpeu avvieaOat] to /xeWov. 
iir. S' v/x/jllv S[e teal Aa/z^r^o? e]§(DK€ x&P 11 * 1 
koX Aig)v[v(tov KpoviBas] OeoTifiaTov iroXiv 
vale.LV a7rop[0?]TOV < ; 0a\]evvTa<;. 
100 xP V(jeo<7fC( ^ 7rT p\p v ^09] 
[09] t 1 rcaXov <fie[p€TaL} 
[7ra?] alveoi' Tif.io^[evov] 
iraiSl avv Kco[p,oi<; cifiap-] 2 
[rejoire 7T€vr[d6Xov e/cart.] 

37 (ix) 

(JTp.a \Qrj\fia, crv yap d\ji(f dpera dvarcov 

[<£5]\a Kal iraq\iv it ifyavo rceis] 4 
[to ?ai] fie\au@q[0€o<;] 5 
[/yata? v]tt6 Key[9o/JLevoi<$ } 6<x-] 
5 [crcn yi]vwvT ai>[8pe<; kXvtol tl] 6 

\irdvTi ^vvov, otl XP^[°~^ av ^ ov € ^~] 

o[\/3o]f 6<p0aX/bLolacv \_d0\cov] 
7r[avX]av dirpd/cTav ya[~X]r}y[o2<;,~] 
y A[yX]a(p 7 fca\ vvv tcaaLyvrjTa^ dtcoiras 
10 vaaioniv <fi> 8 etcivTjaev /jLeXicraav, 
dvT. a [d]x f Ap^ 9 dOdvarov lslovo~dv dyaXfia 

1 P ifj^u: 11. 97-102 Jebb 2 11. 103-4 Blass 3 Blass 
4 Jebb 5 sic: 11. 3-9 J£ (3, 8 end), Blass-£ (4, 5), Blass (6 
-navri xupVi 9), Jebb (6, 7 but ri/cav at end, 8 iravXav), Crusius 
(7) 6 or comparing 11. 6 and 51, yhcavrai [<pa.tbifj.ot ti], 
breaking Maas's law ? 7 prob. P orig. had ay\aoi ; correc- 
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he that shall make for evil, ere he come to the trial : 
and the Fates have given but] few men [power to 
read] the future. 

To you of Phlius, for sake of [Demeter] and 
Dionysus/ [the Son of Cronus] hath given, for vou 
to dwell [and thrive in] ever unravaged, a city 
respected of the Gods. Whoso winneth an honour 
of golden-sceptred Zeus, him let all men praise. 
With songs of revelry follow ye, I pray, the son of 
Timoxenus, for his victory in the five- events. 



37 (ix) 

For Aglaus of Athens, Winner of Foot-races 
at the Isthmus 

Rumour, who visitest the tribes of men for 
prowess' sake, and to all that lie hid in the black 
deeps of earth proclaimest of him that wins renown 
in aught common to all lands, 2 that he hath seen 
with calm eyes the golden restful surcease of his toil, 3 
— so now for Aglaus his sister's spouse hath moved 
this shrill-voiced island bee, 4 that so an immortal 
offering of the Muses, an offering not made with 

1 for these Gods at Phlius cf. Pans. 2. 13. off. 2 oaaoi — 
or rather its unexpressed antecedent — and on below go with 
Trt<pav<jK€is on the Greek principle illustrated by ' 1 know thee 
who thou art ' 3 his eyes are calm because he has won 
4 the poet, paid hy the brother-in-law ; Kivev is used of getting 
one of a company to sing or speak, cf. Plat. Lys. 223 a 



tion would not now be visible, but the circumflex is clear: 
cf. for the name Anth. PaL 7. 78 8 E\ the Greeks were 
less apt to speak of themselves allusively, and ^ mends the 
metre 8 Blass 
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%VVOV avO pCDTTOtCTtV €17] 

ydpjia, vkav 1 dperdv 

fiavvov kiriydoviOHJiv 
15 Q<j<ra<Ki%> Nt/ea? h'tcari 

avOeac %avQav dvaSi]adpLevo<; tcecfraXdv 

/cvSos evpetaL 1 ; ' Addvais 

drj/cev 2 OlveiSais re ho^av. 

ev UoaeiBdvos TrepitckeiTois dedXois 
20 [evdi/s €v8ettj]ev 3 "EXXaaiv ttoBcov opfxav 

eV. a qvj[e jxdv 4 ov]poccnv eiri araSiov 
8epp\av en ^irvecov deXXav 
eara, [8iave]y S' avre 5 darijpcov iXalco 
(pdpe\^ e? evdpoo]v ifiirirvoyv ofAiXov, 6 
25 T6T p[ai\iKTo]v iirel 

fcdpLi\r[ev hpo\fxov. 'lad puovLtcav 
Si? v\iv dy/c~\dpvt;av evfiov- 
Xcov [de6\dp)(]cov 7Tpo(paTar 

&rp. /3' St? S' e[y Ne/ie]<z 7 YLpoviha Zrjpb? Trap* 
dyvov 

30 /3coja6[v d fcXei]vd re 0?y/3a 
SeKT^o vw €~\vpvyopov 

T "ApyOS [XlKV<o]v T€ KCLT al<TCLV 

oi re U[eXXdv]av vepuovTai, 
d/ji(f)L r Fjv/3oiav 7roX\yXdlo\v, ol 9^ iepdv 
35 vdao\y Aiyiv]av. fiarevei 
S' aXX[o? dXXoi\av KeXevOov 
dvTi\ya (TTeLy^cDV 8 dpLyvooroLo Sd^a? 
Tev^erai, [ivpLai S' dvSpcov iTTLard/jLai 
TTeXovrar 

1 E: P Teay, but cf. 1. 9 (the accepted change of person is 
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hands, should be a joy common to all mankind, 
telling to the world a new achievement, telling how 
many times he hath made honour for spacious 
Athens and glory for the children of Oeneus 1 by 
binding his flaxen head with flowers bv grace of 
Victory. In the illustrious jousts of Poseidon he 
straightway showed the Greeks the swift onrush of 
his feet ; aye, while he yet breathed a hot storm 
of breath he nevertheless stood a second time at the 
bounds of the course, 2 and a second time wetted 
the raiment of the lookers-on with the oil from his 
body as he fell into the cheering crowd when he 
finished the four-round race. Twice did the spokes- 
men of the wise umpires proclaim him victor at 
Isthmus, and twice also have they proclaimed him 
beside the holy altar of Zeus Son of Cronus at 
Nemea. And famous Thebe gave him due welcome, 
and spacious Argos also and Sicyon, and they that 
dwell at Pellana and amid the cornfields of Euboea 
and in the sacred island of Aegina. 3 

Various are the paths men seek that shall lead 
them to conspicuous fame, and ten thousand the 
knowledges of man ; for one thriveth in golden 

1 son of Panclion and name-hero of one of the Attic ' tribes ' 
2 ready to start 3 this refers to his previous victories 
at the Theban Heracleia or Iolaia ; at the Argive Heraia and 
the Sicyonian Pythia ; at the Pellenaean Theoxenia ; at the 
Euboean Geraestia or Amarynthia : at the Aeginetan Heraia 
or Aeaceia (Jebb) 



surely impossible without a voc. to mark it) 2 E: P 
6r}Kai 3 E\ P ]as 4 E (ovpoi<rii> Bl.) 5 sugg. Jebb: 
in P 5' oi|€ is corrected to S'auTe (Slavcv having been corrupted 
to did viv ? E) 6 11. 24-28 Kenyon (24), Piatt (25, 28), Jebb 
(26, 27) 7 11. 29-36 Kenyon 8 Blass 
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dvT. rj yap oro(f)b<; r) XapLTcov rifiav XeXoy)£(b<; 
40 iXTTtSt \pv<jka TeOaXev, 

7] riva devirpoiriav 

ei'Sea?' ere/50? 8' eVl iraai 1 

ttoikLXov to^ov TiraLvet' 

oi 8' eV epyoiaiv re teal d}i<fi ftooov ayekais 
45 Ovfwv av^ovenv. to t ueXXov 

8' a/cpirovs 7LKT€L TeXevTas, 

na Tvya j3picrei, to fiev KaXXtaTOV, eaOXov 2 

avSpa 7roWa>v vit dvdpco7ro)v TroXv^jXcoTOV 
elfiev 

€7T. olha fcal ttXovtov fieydXov hvvaaiv, 
50 a /cat tov d^pelov riO-rjai 

%PT]<tt6v. tl jiaKpdv yXcoaaav WeLa^ iXavvw 
e'/cTO? 6Sov ; iricpaTac 4 OvaTolai viKas 
\yaTe\pov 5 evfypoavva' 
e.g.* avXcov \^K,avayalcn Xvpdv re] 
55 p.6iyv[v/i€V KCOfJLOVS tlopto] 
XpV tlv^ 'AyXqo<j>coPTO<; viov.] 

38 (x) 

'AXe^tSa/zw ^lerairovTivcp 

iraihl TraXaiGTf) T±v6ia 

CTTp. a Nttfa yXvKv8cop\ [vTraTav yap] 7 
crol 7raT[rjp oiiraaae TLfxdv] 

1 Blass = KT7)<rei : P iratai 2 Wilamow itz : P has ecreXw 
for £(tQ\vv 3 Housman : P iQuaas 4 = Trecpavrai 5 Kenyon 
6 E (y\vKc7ay would be unmetrical) 7 11. 1-7 partly 

restored from paraphr. Stob. Fl. 3 ap. Ursin. Carm. Illustr. 
Fern. (1568) Ba.Kxv\l5r}S 8e tt]v Niktjv y\vKv8a>p6y <pr)<ri kq\ 
nokvxpvGV '0\vu.iT(f 7,-qvl irapiarafxiv-nv npivsiv t€\os adavdrois T6 
Kal 6vr\ro~ts aperris, otherwise by E (1. 1), Jebb (2-3) 
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hope because he hath skill or hath honours of the 
Graces or is versed in divination, another bendeth 
a wily bow at pelf, others again exalt their spirits 
upon works of the field and with herds of kine. 1 
The future brings forth issues inscrutable ; we know 
not on which side Fortune's scale will sink. The 
fairest of things is, that a good man be envied much 
of many, albeit I know the great power also of 
wealth, which turneth to account even the unprofit- 
able. But why do I drive a long story outside of the 
straight course ? 2 After victory comes mirth. [With 
the din] of flute [and lyre] let us mingle [songs of 
revelry in honour of the son of Aglaophon]. 3 



38 (x) 

For Alexidamus of Metapontion 
Victor in the Bovs' Wrestling-Match at Pvtho 

Victory, giver of sweet things, who [hast 
exceeding honour] of the high-throned Father [of 

1 cf. Solon. 13. 43-54 2 a Greek audience could hardly 
fail to take fxanp&v with yXuxjaav ; Bacclndides uses yAwaaa 
33. 195 for a song or story, when he ' sends a tongue ' to 
Hiero ; so the 'long tongue' here need not have been 
grotesque ; cf. kzk}) yXuaca for ' slander ' 3 the general 
drift of the sentence is clear, but restoration doubtful 
because the (dead, cf. 1. 3) father's name was almost certainly 
here (cf. 36. 10*2) and we do not know it; the victor's name 
is short for e.g. Aglaophemus, his father's might well be a 
compound of the same adj. 
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vy}riZv[<yos Ovpavi&av,] 
iv 7ro\v)£pv(j(p ^OXvparco 
5 ZtjvI irapicnafieva 
Kplveis TeXo? dOavdroi- 
(Jlv T€ teal dvcnois apera?, 
eWaOi [/3a0v]7r\oKdfj,ov 1 
Kovpa [Ervybs 6p]doStKov 2 ae9ev y e/carc 
10 Kcii vvv ^SlerairovTLov ev- 
yvlcov Kare^ovai vicov 
tccbfiOL re fcal evfypoavvai, OeorijJLOv aarv, 

VpLV6V(Tt UvOlOVlKOV 

iralSa darjrbv QafcrKOV. 
avr. a IXeco viv 6 &aXoyev}]$ vi- 
16 09 fiaOvtcovoio Aarovs 

Se/cro /3Xe(pdp<p' TroXees 

8* dp<$> ' ' AXe^LSa/nov avOerpv 

iv 7reSi(p arifyavoi 
20 Kippas eireaov Kparepa? 

7}pa iravviKQLQ irdXa^ 

ovtc elBe viv deXio<; 

fcelvto ye avv apart 7rpo? yala, ireaovra. 
cf)daco Se Kai iv £a@eots 
25 dyvov TleXoTro? SaireSois 

\\Xcj)€nv irapd xaXXtpoav, h'utav iceXevOov 4 
el pn] T£9 cnreTpairev bp0a$> 
iray^evo) yalrav iXala 
eV. a yXavtca arecfravcocrdpLevov 

30 7TopriTpo(f)ov [av tt€8l]'[ov 7rdr~\pav 
itce(j9ai. b 

[OV Tl? 'OXvpLTTldScOv] 6 

iralK iv yQov\ KaXXc)(6pq) 
TTOLKiXais re^ais iriXaeaev, 
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Heaven's children], and standest beside Zeus in 
golden Olympus to judge the issue of prowess both 
for God and for man, be kind, thou daughter of 
deep-tressed Styx the guardian of right. 1 'Tis thy 
doing that the revelry and mirth of stalwart youths 
possess Metapontion's God-honoured town to-day, 
and praise for his Pythian victory the admirable child 
of Phaiscus. Kindly was the look wherewith the 
Delos-born Son of deep-girdled Leto received him, 
and many the garlands of flowers that fell around 
Alexidamus on Cirrha's plain by reason of the might 
of his triumphant wrestling ; 2 the sun ne'er saw him 
come to the ground that day. And say it I will, that 
had not Justice been turned from the straight path, 
he would have come back to the cattle-rearing plain 
of his country with his hair crowned with another 
wreath, with the all-welcoming 3 gray olive won 
beside fair-flowing Alpheus in the sacred lawns of 
holy Pelops. [Not that any man] wrought guileful 
acts upon the lad in the spacious land [of the Olympic 
Games] : rather was a God the cause ; or else was the 

1 it was usual to swear by the Styx 2 the victor 
was greeted by the spectators with showers of leaves aud 
blossoms (<pv\Xofio\{a) 3 i.e. the 1 events ' for which it was 
the prize were open to all comers 



1 eAAafli = 't\r}9i : fiadu Jebb 2 Fennell 3 y E\ PS' 
(cf. 24, where ye is a correction of tc, and 36. 3 where tc 
remains uncorrected) 4 Herwerden : P SiKas kc\€v6ov 

5 Blass 6 E : Jebb's ov ti $6kos KaKotypoov is tautological 
with ttoikI^clis r^xvoLis and leaves xd oyKl tcaWixopc? 1111411a lifted 
by the necessary genitive 
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dXX' ?} Oeos a it 105 ?; 
35 yvco/iai 7roXv7rXay/croL fiporcov 

dfxepaav v-rreprarov Ik yttpoiv yepas. 
vvv 6 "A prepay dyporepa 
XpuaaXd/caros Xarapdv 

[d]jjL6pa 1 TO^O/cXvTO? VLKCtV eScOKC. 

40 ra ttot 'AfiavridSas 
fioo/nbv Karevaacre iroXvX- 
Xtarov evireirXoi re /covpai, 

crrp.ff Ta? e£ iparwv ifyoftrfcrev 

7rayfcpaT7]s 'Hpa fieXdOpoyv 
45 TLpoircv, TraparrXr^yi (fipeva? 

Kapjepa Kev^aa dvdytca- 

7rap0evi!a yap €tl 

^VX<1 Klov € '? Te/uevos 

7rop(j)vpo%d)voio deas, 
50 (pdaxov 8e ttoXv acfxErepov 

ttXovtw irpofyepeiv irarepa £av6a$ Trape 

aetxvov Aw evpvfila. 2 

tciItlv Be ^oXcoaa/iei'a 

cmjdecrcri iraXlvrpoTrov ep./3aXev rorjua* 
55 (fievyov £' o/909 e? ravicfyvXXov 

cr/iepSaXeav cfxovdv ielaai, 
civt. /3' Tipvvdiov acrrv Xnrovaai 

real @eo$/xdrov<; dyvids. 

7/877 yap ero9 Se/carov 
60 Oeo(piXe<; Xiirovre'; "A/570? 

valov aSeicrifioai 

j^aXfcao-TTLBes qfiWeoi 

avv 7roXv^i]Xw ftaaiXel. 

vet/cos yap d/xaifid/ceTov 
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highest meed reft from his hands by the oft-erring 
judgments of men. 1 Howbeit he now hath victory of 
the Huntress Lady of the golden shaft and renowned 
bow, Artemis the Assuager, 2 to whom of yore the son 
of Abas 3 did set up an altar that was the place of 
many prayers, 4 he and the fair robed daughters whom 
almighty Hera had driven in fear from the pleasant 
house of Proetus, yoking their spirits to an imperious 
frenzy. For their still-girlish hearts led them to go 
into the precinct of the purple-zoned Goddess and 
boast that their father was far richer than the flaxen- 
haired consort of the dread wide-mighted Zeus. 
Whereat in wrath she cast into their breasts a 
changed spirit, and with dire shrieks they fled to the 
leafy hills, far from the city of Tiryns and her God- 
built streets. Xine years had passed since the brazen- 
bucklered demi-gods that feared not the war-cry had 
left God-favoured Argos to dwell there, they and 
their much -envied king. For a relentless quarrel had 

1 Jebb compares Paus. 6. 3. 7 : * The statue of Eupolemus 
of Elis (at Olympia) is the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, and 
the inscription upon it records that Eupolemus won the short 
footrace for men at the Olympic Games and that he was also 
victorious twice at Pytho and once at Xemea. The following 
also is told of him : — three of the Hellanodicae or judges stood 
at the end of the course, of whom two gave the race to 
Eupolemus and the third to Leon the Ambraciot, who after- 
wards sued before the council of Olympia the two judges 
who had given the victory to their fellow-countryman' 

2 Artemis was the goddess of Metapontion ; the epithet 
suits the context, she consoles him for losing that victory 
by giving him this ; and it suggests 'HfiepTjala, the name 
under which she was worshipped at Lusi, cf. Paus. S. 18. 8 

3 Proetus, king of Argos 4 at Lusi in Arcadia 

1 r)fj,epa would not tit the gap 2 gen. (Jebb) : the second 
iota of P's svpuplai is not completed and was doubtless 
intended to be erased, but forgotten 
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65 f3\yjxpa<; aveiraXTO fcaaiyvr}Tol<; air ap^a? 

UpOLTO) T€ /col W/epKricp* 

Xaovs re hi^oaraaLaL^ 

i]peiKov Y dperpoStKois pdyais re Xvypals. 

XiaaGVTo &e 77 al ha 9 "A fiavros 
70 ydv iroXvttpidov Xd^ovras 
eV. /S' r Y(pvv6a tov oirXorepov 

KTL^eiv irplv €9 dpyaXeav ireaelv uvdy/cav. 

Zevs t' eOeXev Kpovi&as 

ripcjv ilavaov yevedv 
75 Ka\ Sico^lttttolo Avy/ceg$ 

iravaat crTvyepcov ayktoV 

Tziyos he Kua:X&)7769 Kapov 2 

iXOovre? virepfy'iaXoi fcXetva iroXet 

KaXXtaroVi IV avrLOeoi 
80 valov kXvtov ltttto^otov 

" Apyos ijpcoes irepifcXeiToi Xi7r6vT€$. 

evOev direaavpevat 

YlpoLrov KvavoirXoKapoi 

cfyevyov dhparoi Ovyarpes' 

arp, y top S' etXev a^o? tcpahiav, %el- 
S6 i a re viv TrXa^ev peptpva' 

Solace he <f)dayavov dp- 

(f)a/C€$ iv arepvoidL rrd^aL, 

dXXd viv alxpo<j)6poL 
90 pvQoLGi re peiXi^Loi^ 

real /3ta yeipcov KaTeyov. 

TpuTfcaiSeKa pev reXeovs 

prjvas Kara hdafciov rjXvfcra^ov vXav> 

cpevyov T€ tear ' AptcahLav 
95 pnjXorpofyov dXX* ore hrj 

Aovaov irapa /caXXipoav iraTVjp i'xavev, 
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leapt up from a slight beginning betwixt the brothers 
Proetus and Acrisius, and these bruised their peoples 
with feuds that passed the measure of right and 
with miserable fightings, till at last those peoples 
had besought the children of Abas that they should 
divide the fertile land and the younger should found 
Tiryns ere all fell into grievous plight. Then for the 
respect he bore unto the race of Danaiis and 
charioting Lvnceus, 1 Zeus Son of Cronus had chosen 
to give them rest from their hateful woes ; and the 
huge Cyclopes had come and built an exceeding 
good wall for the famous town, which now those 
godlike heroes so illustrious did inhabit instead of 
Argos the famous nurse of steeds. Thence was it that 
they fled speeding forth, those dark-haired virgin- 
daughters of Proetus : and their father's heart was 
seized with pain and his mind smitten with strange 
thought, and he had plunged a two-edged dagger in 
his breast had not his spearmen restrained him with 
assuaging words or force of arm. Meanwhile the 
maidens wandered wild for thirteen whole months 
in the thick forest, and fled to and fro in the sheep- 
walks of Arcady, 2 But when at last their father 
came to fair-flowing Lusus, 3 he took thereof water 

1 kings of Argos, ancestors of Proetus 2 Jebb com- 

pares Pans. 8. 18. 7 for the cave to which they fled and other 
topographical details 3 a spring near Lusi ; folk-etymology 
doubtless connected Aova-os with Xoveadai 1 to wash ' 



1 Housm : P r}pnrov i.'. tfpciirov 2 Piatt icduoi t' : Maas 

Ka/JLOV | $4\0VT€S 
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evOev %poa vi^rd flavor $01- 

vtKO/c[paBefji]poio Aarovs 
avi. y KLfc\r/[(TKe 0vyarp~]a fiounriv 
100 ^eZyoa? avreivoov irpos avyas 

'unTOd/ceos aekiov } 

refcva Bvardvoio Xvaaas 

irdp^povos e^ayayelv* 

1 Qvaco Si tol eifcoai /3ovs 
105 a^vyas (poLVi/coTpLxas' 

rod 8' etckv* apLaroTrdrpa 

0i~jpoo~ k ottos evyoiikvov* irtOovaa S 1 tf 'Hpav 

iravaev fcakv/coarecfedvovs 

tcovpas fxaviav d0ecov 
110 ral 8' avri/ca ol t€/jlevos Bco/jlov T6 T€VX ov 

XpaiVOV T6 flLV aijJLGLTl fJLljXoiV 

koX yopovs larav yvvaiKcov. 
€7T,y evffev /ecu dprj'ifyikois 

dvSpeaatv <eV> Imrorpo^ov irokicrpL 1 
W^aioL<; 
115 eaireo* avv Se Tvya 
valets yierairovTiov, go 
Xpvaea SecnroLva Xaojv 
d\aos re tol Ifieposv 
Kdaav Trap 1 evvSpov irpoficov 
120 ea0' iaaafievwv, 2 Hpidfxoi eVel XP° V( P 
f$ov\aicri 0ecov pa/edpeov 
rrepaav tto\lv evfCTL/iivav 
Xa\KO0odpd/codv pber 'ArpetSav. St/calas 

1 Jebb once : P -noKiv 2 Shackle-^, taking ivn with toj, 
' thou hast 5 {-npofxuv became irpo/JLot from irpia/jLoi* below ; ead 
was lost by haplogr. ; -npo^ot was changed to irpSyovot by a 
syllable-counter, who took it with Upidfioio and altered 
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and washed him, and besought the ox-eyed daughter 
of crimson-kerehiefed Leto, lifting his arms to the 
rays of the careering sun, that she would deliver 
liis children from the hapless frenzy that misled 
their wits — 'and I will offer to thee twenty red- 
haired oxen that know not the yoke.' She heard 
his prayer, that beast-pursuing Daughter of a peer- 
less Sire, and prevailing with Hera, made cease the 
God-abandoned rage of those rosebud-wreathed 
maids; and the same straightway made for her a 
close and an altar, and imbrued it with the blood 
of sheep and set up dances of women there. From 
that spot passedst thou, O golden Mistress of peoples, 
with Achaean warriors unto a horse-rearing citadel, 
and dwellest now with happy fortune in Meta- 
pontion, 1 aye and possessest by Casas' fair stream a 
delightful grove which those chieftains established 
for thee 2 when at last by the counsels of the 
blessed Gods they sacked the well-built city of 
Priam along with the brazen-eorsleted sons of 
Atreus, 

1 near Tarentum in Magna Graecia, Latin Mctapontum 
2 lit. 'there is to thee a precinct of chieftains having 
founded/ or as gen. absolute ; for the chieftains see 1. 1J3 



kaaayiivuiv to agree with it) : P ivpoyo\voi eaadfxei'oi, which 
neither scans nor gives sense ; for the only ancestors they 
could be Artemis and Priam, are out of the question 
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oaris eyei fypevas, ev- 
125 p?jaei <jvv airavTi %p6vq> 
fivpias a\/ca<; 'A^aicov. 

39 (xi) 
Teicria Alyivrjrr} 
TraXaidTTj Ne/iea 

o~rp. 'Cicrel /cv/3epvdra<; cro0o?, vpuvodvao-- 
<j' evQvve KXeiol 
vvv (f)peva$ dfierepas 
el S?/ 7tot€ real irdpo^' yap oXftlav 
5 %6ivol<jL fie irorvia Nt/ea 
vaaov Alyivas diraipei 1 
eXdovra /cocr/nrjaai OeoSfiarov itoXiv. 
dvr. ? rdv r ev ^Se/iea yviaXfcea fxovvoTrdXav 
e -9- z [vLKoyaav lva~\ 
| 10 [TraiSbs 'ApicrTOfidxov.] 
{the rest is lost) 

40 (xii) 
[Ylvdea AlyivrjTrj 

TTayKpariaarf) Ne/^ea] 
(43 I'nies missing or mutilated) 

* . . . vftpios yyjrivoov 
45 iravaeu Sifcas Ovarolo-t tcpalvwv' 
dvr. /3 oiav Tivd BvaXocpov &>- 
firjara Xeovri 

1 Jebb : P avapxu 2 E 
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Whoso hath a just mind will find throughout all 
time ten thousand valiant feats achieved by 
Achaeans. 

39 (xi) 
For Teisias of Aegina 
Victor in the Wrestling-Match at Nemea 

To-day if e'er before, O Clio queen of hymns, 
steer thou like a cunning pilot the ship of my 
understanding ; for the Lady of Victory despatcheth 
me for a friend's sake to Aegina's isle,, there to adorn 
a God-built city and the strong-limbed wrestling 
[might of the son of . . . which hath prevailed] at 
Nemea. 

{the rest is lost) 



4:0 (xii) 
[For Pvtheas of Aegina 
Victor in the Pancratium at Nemea 1 ] 
(43 lines ?mssing or mutilated) 
' . . . he shall make cease their insolent violence 
by putting judgments into effect among men. 2 See 

1 the same victory is celebrated by Pindar Nem. o ; the 
date is prob. 481 b.c 2 the prophecy concerns Heracles, 
its speaker is prob. Athena 
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TlepcreiSas e^v^cnv 

yzlpa iravroiauji TkyyaiV 
50 oh yap Safiaaipi/SpOTOS aWaiv 

^aX/cbs dirXaTOV deXei 

ycopelv Sid acopLaros, i- 

yvdfjL^di^ S' orncraco 

(frdcryavov* rj irore (papti 
55 raSe rrepl arecpdvoicri 

irayKparLov irbvov f E\- 

\dv€G<Jiv IhpwevT €<J€<j6cli? 
iir, \6dWei irap]d ftco/ibv dpundpyov Aio? 1 

[N//CC19] fyepefcvheos dv- 
60 [6pco7ro]Lcriv dvOea, 

[a 2 tc\vT]dv So^av iroXvcpavTOv iv al- 

\6)vt\ rpecpei iravpoLS ftporow 

aiely Kai orav 6 av or 010 

Kvdveov vecpos /caXu"^^, \enreraL 
65 dddvarov Kkeo^ ev ip- 

'xQevTOs dcrfycLkel avv alcra. 

arp.y' tcov Kai av rvyow Xe/zea, 

AdfjLTrwvo^ vie, 

iravOaXer^v arecpdvoiaiv 
70 dv9e\cov ya'nav epefyOels? 

[av%G)v~] ttoKiv vyjridyuiav 

[i]\v0€<; Te]p-yfrifjL(3p6TG)V 

q[v\cbv vtto d&[v7Tv]6cov 4 

kgq/jLcov, irarpwav 
75 vdaoVy V7T€pf3iov \ayyv 

77 a pb/xa^Lav dvacfiawcov, 

S) TTOTafjiov Ovyarep 

hivdvTOS Mytv rjTTio^pov, 
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what a crushing hand the son of Perseus 1 lays with 
his manifold art on the ravening lion ! for the man- 
slaying bright bronze will not pierce that fearful 
body, nay, the sword is bent backward. O surely 
it shall come to pass that on this spot the Greeks 
do vie for wreaths in the sweating labour of the 
pancratium.' 2 

There spring for man beside the altar of the 
peerless ruler Zeus, flowers of renowning Victory 
which for a very few among men do make signal 
glory all their lives, and when they be en wrapt in 
the dark cloud of death, bestow on them the immortal 
fame of a thing well done together with a destiny 
that cannot fail. These things fell to thee, O son of 
Lampon, at Nemea, and so thou 'rt come to magnify 
a lofty-wayed city, come with thy hair crowned with 
chaplets of all manner of gay flowers, come to the 
tune of voluptuous flutes and sweet-breathed revel- 
songs, come to thy native isle, an ensample of 
eminent might in the pancratium. O Aegina, thou 
gentle-hearted daughter of a swirling stream, 3 great 

1 Heracles was the reputed son of Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus 2 a prophecy of the founding of the Xemean 
Games 3 Asopus, cf. 3(5. 47 ff. 



1 11. 58-62 Blass foS, 59 NiW, 60, 61 but a), E (59 </>epe- 
KvSeos sic), Jebb (62; ; 1. 58 cf. Apoll. Synt. ISO: epi/cufeoy, 
avSefletcn*', avtildivaiv do not lit 2 neat. 8 70-73 Jebb's 
suggestions fit but not the others' 4 not ap[ 
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dvT. y rj tol fieyaXav [KpoviSas] 1 
80 eSco/ce rifiav 

ev Trdvrecrcriv [a€0\oi<$,] 

irvpaov a>? f/ E\\[acri rrjXe] 

<pcLLVG)v' to ye aov [yivos 2 ai]vel 

Kai T6? vyfravxv? fco[pa] 
85 [0ool<; <dvd ydv> le]pdv 3 

TToSecrat TCtpcfrecos 

rjvre veftphs drrevOr]^ 

avBefioevTas eV [5)^0 ov si] 4 

KOvcj)a avv dy)(i86{JLOis 
90 dpcpcFfcova^ dyaK\€iTa[is eraipa]^, 5 

€7T. y TOLL &€ CrT€(f)aVCOCr d{l€[vCU (f)Olv]lfC€0)V 

dvdecpv Sovctfcos r ejV^G)-] 
pLav adpotaiv 7 

irapOevoi iiekirovai t\&ov Kpdro]<;, s co 
95 SeaTToiva iray^lvov ^#0^09,] 
'"E^SauJa T€ po&6[7ra)(vvi] 
a to[v dyper]av €ti[kt€ UrjXea] 9 
Kal TeXapcova fiiiardv] 
Alafcct) fiei'xO ela iv ev[va,] 

Grp. S' rwv <0'> u?a? 10 dep<jL/iaxov$ 
101 tcl)(vv t 'A^fXAea 

TralB 1 virep0vpov fSod[0ogv] 11 
Aiavra aafcecrcpopop rjpoy, 
105 oar eVl irpvp.va ara0el(; 
eaye v 0pacrv/cdpSiov op- 
fia'ivovTa vda<$ 
0€<J7re<jL(p 7rv[pi fcavaat] 12 
"EKTopa xa\[fceofjLtTpa]v, 
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is the honour the Son of Cronus hath given thee in 
all the jousts^ making it to shine afar to the Greeks 
like a beacon. Aye and thy offspring 1 is oftentime 
praised by a maid of proud bearing, as her nimble 
feet leap to and fro on thy holy ground 'mid her 
far-famed girl-neighbours as lightly as a careless 
fawn's on the flowery hillside, while crowned with a 
native culling of reed and crimson blossoms they 
sing together of thy might, O mistress of an all- 
welcoming land/ 2 and of rose-armed Endai's who 
bare in wedlock with Aeacus Peleus the great 
captain and Telamon the strong fighter, aye sing of 
their sons the war-kiudlers, the swift Achilles and 
fair Eriboea's 3 so valiant child Aias, the warrior 
hero helper-at-need who stood on his poop and 
stayed the rash onset of bronze-girdled Hector that 
would burn the ships with fire ineffable, when the 

1 the Aeacids 2 Aegina : the reference is apparently 
to a Partheneion or Maiden-Song 3 wife of Telamon 



1 II. 79-84 Blass (79, 82, 84), Kenyon (81), Kenyon-^ (83) 
2 k\4os is too short 3 B\, -E : 1. 85 was written as part of 
S4, but ava yav must have been omitted ; \svkois is nmch too 
long 4 K ; for eVi with accus. cf. 46. 1 and Sappho 38. 2 
iir\ yav ueXaivav 5 11. 90-92 Kenyon (90), Headlam (91), 
Jebb (92) 6 ttAokois veoov would be too long 7 E, accns. 
with (TT€<pauuo; : P advpatv 8 11. 94-6 Jebb-Blass (94), 
Honsman (95), Palmer (96) 9 or ayp6rav J cf. Alcm. Parth. 
8 ; IwirevTciv, tinrdTttv, atXM aTC ^> a H too long ; 11. 97-9 E (97 
ayperav), Jebb (97 end), Schwartz (98), Sitzler (99) 10 V 
Jebb : P vieas 11 Kenyon 12 11. 108-10 Kenvon-Blass 
(108), Kenyon (109, 110) 
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110 OTTTTore Tl[r}\et8as~\ 

Tpaxetav [' ArpetSaLai [i\avw 1 
civT. S' copivar\o Aap8avi'8a<;] 
t' eXvcrev a[ra?'] 

£H 77/3^ /X€^ \TTo\vTTVpyo\v 

115 'IXi'ov darjrbv acrrv 

ov Xeiirov, arv%6p,£VOL Se 

irraaaov o^eiav pidyav, 

€vt ev irehicp /cXovecov 

jiaivoiT 'A^jWev?* 
120 \ao(f)6vov Sopv aeicov. 

dXX y ore St) iroXifxoio 

Xrj^ev loaTe<pdvov 

^\7]pf}So$ aTp6pLr]TOS u/o?* 
in. §' &ar ev KvavavOei d\yixov avepcov] " 
125 TTovrcp Bopea? virb kv- 

puaaiv Sat^ec 

vvktos avrdcras dva7e[XXo/jLei>a<;,] 3 
Xrj^ev Se avv cfyaeac/i/BpOTfp 
Wot aropeaev he re ttovtov, 
130 ovpta vorov he xoXirfaaav irvoa\ 4 
larlov dpiraXeo)^ <t'> a- 
eXiTTOV e^LKOvro yepcrov 

<jjp, e W9 Tpwe?, eirel kXvov at* 

X/jLctrav 'AyiXXea 
135 pulpvovT ev KXiaLrjcriv 

eivetcev ^avBa^; yvvaifcos, 

}$picn]i&o$ IfiepoyuLov, 

Oeolaiv avretvav %e/?a? 

(f)ot/3av° iaihovres viral 
140 xeip.(bvo<; acyXav, 
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bitter wrath of the son of Peleus had risen against the 
children of Atreus and given the Dardanids a respite 
from their doom ; 1 who ere that day would not 
sally from the wondrous towered city of Ilium, but 
had cowered there afraid of keen battle whenever 
raging Achilles went brandishing his deadly spear to 
make havoc in the plain. But ah ! when that 
intrepid son of a violet-wreathed Nereid 2 ceased 
him from the war— as amid the dark bloom of the 
deep the North- Wind afflicts men's hearts with the 
surge when it meets them as Night riseth, 3 but with 
the light-giving Dawn ceaseth, aye and smooths the 
sea, and they set their sail to fill in the favouring 
breath of the South-Wind till they reach the 
unhoped-for haven where they would be — even so 
then, when the Trojans heard that spearman Achilles 
abode in the tents by reason of a fair-haired woman, 
the" lovely-limbed Brisei's, they raised hands to the 
Gods because they had seen radiant sunshine be- 
neath the storm, and sallying every man from the 

1 cf. II 15. 415 ff. 2 Thetis, mother of Achilles 3 the 
phrase is apparently an extension of the 'rising' of the 
stars 



1 'Arp. fits Letter than 'Apyeioiai : 11. 111-14 Desrous- 
seaux-Blass (111), Desrousseaux-Jebb (112-3), Blass (114) 
2 Schwartz 3 Blass : P originally had awe[ 9 which points 
to az/T€AA[ in his archetype : none of Jebb's parallels to his 
avaTtWoixeua. Xrj£ev 8e crvv . . . 'Aoi is nearly so bad ; if the 
stars rise it is conceivable that the night should ; ayaretvo- 
tAevas would generaltymean 'being spread out to reach . . .' 
so also ravvco Arat. 557 4 I' ovpiat corrected from ovpai'ia ; 
Ko\Trooaav Blass, -nvoa Honsman ; KoXirCoaav must have the 
same subject as i^Koyro, and the position of is tolerable 
after the genitive 5 so P 
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TTacravhiCL he. XiTTQVTeS 

relyea AaofieSovTos 

€? irehLov /cparepav 

al^av vajilvav fyepovres, 
avT. e Sypadv re <f)6/3ov Aavaois, 
146 dWpvve h' "Apr}? 

eveyxv^ Av/cicov re 

Aofnz? ava% AttoXXcov' 

1%6v t iirl diva OaXdaaas, 
150 vaval S' evir pvfivois irapa 1 

p,dpvavr\ ivapi^o/jievcov ■ 

S' epevOe (pcorcov 

alfiari yala /jteXaiva 

[ r E/cTOp]ea$ vtto %6i/?o?, 2 
155 [y]XvO]e r rj/jLideot- 

<j\lv rdp/3o<i] IcroOecov opfxdv, 
€7r. € [a Svcrcfc^poi'es, ?; fieydXaccriv eXiriCLv 

\rpe<p\ovTes vrreptyLaXov 

[<fipGV1]/JL oiovto] 3 

160 [Tyowe]? InTrevTal fcvavdoirihas €/c- 4 

\tt pi'iaaaiv \\pyeLu*v\ via? 

[vvktos x°P° v ^Xa\iTiva^ r ev 

\ff dp,e\pat^ e^eiv Oeohjiarov ttoXlv ■ 

fieXXov dpa irporepov hi- 
165 vavra fyoivi^qi Hfcdfiavhpov 

arp. r' Qva<JK.ovTe<$ vir AlaicLhais 

epet^rtXdoL^' 
e.g. 5 tojv el kcli T^ereXevraK^ 

rj /3a0v^vXg[L^ irvpais rj] 
I 170 [x waT0 ^ aL TedafAfieva rvfifiois] 

[aw/iar, dXX' atel <7(f>icrlv~\ 
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walls of Laomedoiij 1 sped into the plain with stub- 
born strife in their hands, there to rouse terror in 
the Danaans, urged of lancer Ares and Apollo 
Loxias lord of the Lycians ; and so were come to 
the seashore and fought beside the pooped ships, 
and dark earth grew red with the blood of men slain 
by the hand of a Hector, and there came fear on 
demigods through the onset of men that seemed 
Gods. Ah the misfortunates ! great indeed were 
the hopes fed the exceeding pride of those horse- 
men of Troy, till they made sure they would bum 
the azure-eyed Argive ships, and so their God-built 
city should see dancing and feasting both by night 
and by day. But alas ! they were doomed sooner 
to encrimson swirling Scamander, dying by the hands 
of the death-dealing Aeacids ; for whom albeit [their 
r. bodies be ended] with the deep-logged [pyre or 
the burial of the up-heaped tomb, there liveth 
nevertheless a glory evermore by grace of the 

1 builder of Troy 



1 peril. Trapal but.P irapa [ not Trapo[ 2 P ]ey (155) ; 

trriixa /x], -f\v 5e fx] too long (155), and so are irevdos and o- 
| ^7au; P dividing wrongly had -rifxtdtouTi | rap&os ; 11. 154-158 
Kenyon{154, 157), #(155, 156, 15S) 3 Jebb-E (iOdpacw 
is too long) 4 11. 100-3 Nairn (160), Jebb-B (161), E 
(162), Nairn- # (163) 5 Jebb-E (in 1. 109 u>[ is rather 

more likely than r>[, but o is not excluded 
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\eKart ^Slovadv] 
[ddavdrais avv aoi6al$J\ 
175 ov yap dXapLireai vvktos 
7raaL(f)ap7]s 'Aperd 
Kpvcpdela d/xavpo[vraL Svocfroicriv,] 1 
avr. r' dXk 9 epareSov dK[apLaTa] 2 
/Spuovcra $6%a 
ISO arpcocpdrai Kara ydv re 

tcai 7ro\v7r\ay/CTOV ddXaaaav. 
Kol \±av <f)ep<zKV&ea vaaov 
Ala/cov Tipia, avv Eu- 
fcXela Se (piXoarecpdvw 
185 ttoXlv fcvftepva, 

YjVVopLia re aaocfipcov, 
a 8aXla$ re XeXoy^ev 
dared t evcreftecov 
avhpoyv iv elprjva (pvXdaaei. 
iir. f' vlfcav r ipixuSea pbeXirer \ c5 veot,, 
191 IVvOea, fieXeTCtv re ftpora)- 
(peXea y\ei>dv8pov, 
rdv err *AX(p€iov re poals Oafid Brj 
rlpaaev d xpvadpparos 
195 crepLvd jieydOvpios 'AOdva, 

pLvplcov r ijStj ji'npaiaiv dvepcov 
iarecpdvcoaev iOeLpas 
iv UaveXXdvcov dedXois. 

arp. f el puf) riva Oepaieiri]^ 
200 (p06vos fttdrai, 

alretTO) aocpbv dvSpa 

(jvv Si/ca. (BpoTcbv Be pucbpLOS 
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sweet-word Muses and by virtue of immortal 
songs.] 

For radiant Prowess is not dimmed, she is not 
hidden in the rayless murks of night, but goeth 
ever up and down both upon the land and the 
much-wandered sea, abounding in a fame that never 
fails. And lo ! now she honoureth the enfaming 
isle of Aeaeus, 1 and guideth his city with aid of that 
lover of wreaths Good Name, she and Orderliness, 
the dame discreet who possesseth jollity and keepeth 
the cities of pious men in peace. Chant ye the glori- 
ous victory of Pytheas, O youths, and eke the aiding 
care of Menander, 2 which the dread high-hearted 
Athena of the golden chariot hath so often honoured 
at the streams of Alpheus, where in the All-Grecian 
Games she hath crowned with the headband the 
locks of myriad men. Let all such as are not in 
bondage to blatant Envy give due praise to a man of 
skill. There's faultfinding in every work ; but truth 

1 Aegina 2 The Athenian trainer, cf. Find. X. 5. 48 



1 Tyrrell 



2 Kenyon-Platt 
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TTCLVTSGGl jlkv €CTTLV ill epyOW 

a S' aka8eLa <$>Lkei 
205 vifcav, o T€ iravhafiaTcop 
Xpovos to tcaXcos 
epypievov alev de^er 
Bva/ievicov Se juarala 
y\coaa ai8r]<Z puvvOei 1 
e.g. 1 [Tew?, dXkd ] 

[10 lines lost] 
220 eXirihi Ovfibv tcuV[er] 

T& KOI iyco 7TLCTVV0S 

(poiviKo/cpaSe/jLvois [re Mouo-cw] 3 
€7T. £' vjjivcdv tlvcl ravhe y[e6iv\oicov hocriv] 4 

cfxiLvct), %evlav T6 $i\a- 
225 yXaov yepaLpco, 

tclv ijxol KdpLTTuv ir\_dp^y^v X^P LV °v\ 5 

jSKrj^pav eTraO p-qacLLS T^a,] 

rav et y ° €Tu/x&)? apa \\\€ico 

Trav6a\r)<$ e//at? ivecrra^\e fypaaLvi] 
230 T€pyfn€7T€c<; viv aoiSal 

ttclvtl fcapv^ovTL A.aw. 

1 cf. Cram. A.O. 1. 65. 22 2 E 3 Xairn * Jebb : 
P had orig. \\6tc\okcv : ravSe is 'attracted' for toGto, 'I 
show this as a new-made gift* 6 11. 226-9 Blass-Jebb- 
Housman-i? (226), Suss (227), Housman (229) (iTradpfaats 
aorist participle ; for meaning cf. dpdco trpSs Eur. I. A. 1624) 
6 V €ik (read cIk?) 
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is wont to win, and all-vanquishing Time ever 
enhanceth a deed well done. The vain speech of a 
e.g. man's enemies minisheth it all unseen [for a while, 
I but . . .] 

[ten lines missing] 

. . . cheereth his heart with . . . hope ; and I, on 
that hope relying and on the crimson-coifed Muses, 
do show this for a new-woven gift of hymns, lauding 
therewith the splendour-loving hospitality which 
Lampon showed me in expectation of no mean 
return ; and if the flowery Clio hath in truth imbued 
my wits with such grace as he expected, then shall 
he be proclaimed to all the people in songs that will 
delight the ear. 1 

• 1 there is a confusion, prob. designed, between two uses of 
Xapts, a favour or requital of kindness and the chartn or 
grace of a work of art, of. Theocr. 16 fin. 
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41 (xiii) 
KXeorrroXefJiw (decrcrdXrp 
I'ttttols Uerpaia 
arp, a E5 fiev elfidpOai irapa halfiovos av- 

0pQ)7TOlS apLCTOV 

avfi(f)opa 6° iaOXov <t> 1 apbaXhv- 
vet fiapvTXaros fioXovcra, 
5 [teal to]v tcdfcov 2 v^ifyavrj rev- 
yei KaTOpOcoOetaa' rifiav 
o° aXXo? dXXoiav 
dvT* a pLvpiai 5' avhpu>v aperal, pia r i[/c] 
\iraGa\v z irpofceiTai, 
10 [o? to] 4 Trap x €L P^ tevftepva- 
[aev 8i\fca[aiai 5 (frpeveaenv. 
ovt iv fjapvnevdkcriv dppLo- 
puayai^; tfioppiyyo? 6/i(f>a 
fcal XiyvtcXayyel? yjipoi, 
eV. a ovt ev OaXlcus /cava^a 

16 \^aXfc]6fCTVjro^ aXX! eft efedarto 
[tcaiphs] 7 dvhptov epypuan tcdX- 
Xhttos' ev epSovra 8e teal 0eb<; 6[p0ol'~\ 
KXeoTTToXepifp Se %dpiv 
20 vvv XPl TLoaei&avo? re Uerpal- 
ov Tepuevo^ KeXahrjaai, 
Hvppt)(ov t evho^ov iTnr6vLKo\_v vlov,~\ { 
09 (piXotjelvov re Kai opQohiicov 
e.g. [oi/coi d7T€X0d>lS] . . 

(16 lines missing) 

40 [- o - i~\voo$€a Qeacra[X ,j ] 

[y - w J] ev yvdXow 

[ kj H]ai>T€\7]<; ] 

(the rest is lost) 
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41 (xiii) 

For Cleoptolemus of Thessaly 
Victor in the Chariot-Race at tfie Petr.ua 1 

A happy destiny is God's best gift to man ; but 
even as Chance crusheth the good if she come with 
a load of woe, so she maketh the wicked eminent if 
she win her way. Honour hath various shapes, and 
myriad are the kinds of human prowess ; yet one 
outstandeth all, and it is his whom a just mind 
guides in what lieth to his hand. The deep misery 
of battle is no place for the voice of the lyre and the 
clear-ringing dance, nor hath the clash of bronze 
with bronze to do with merrymaking ; rather in 
every act of man is the right time the best, and 
God too prospereth him that doeth a thing well. 
And now 'tis the time to sing a meed unto Cleopto- 
lemus, to sing together of the precinct of Poseidon 
of the Rock and of Pyrrichus' 2 glorious chariot- victor 
son, who [went forth from] a hospitable and upright- 
judging [house . . . 

(16 lines 7?tissi?ig) 

. . . sweet smelling ... in the fields of Thessaly ; 
. . . Panteles . . . 

[the rest is lost) 

1 the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 3. 1*244, ' Petra in 
Thessal} T where Games of Poseidon are held' ; these Games 
and the place are otherwise unknown, but cf. Pind. P. 4. 138 
2 probably the victors father 



1 Jebb 2 Schwartz-Suss : P 97697 corr. to /ca«-[ or ttai[ (cf. 
36. 19), whence Jebb t5' = 'and : ; but Jebb's Kayaro]v is too 
long; /ca(?a><*>o]t> would fit, but leave the objt. of revxei, 
needed to contrast with i<T0\6v, unexpressed ; % tS\v is too 
short 3 Jurenka: f[s £w6]v too short 4 Headlam 

6 Wilamowitz 8 11. 16-18 Ken von (16, 17), Jebb (18) 

7 Blass 8 Blass 
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42 

Stob. Fl. 10. 14 [tt. adiKias Kal (piAapyvpias tcai Tr\eov€£ias]' 
BaKXvhidov y EinviKoov' 

&)9 §' airat; elrreLV, cfypeva /cal irvtcivav 
fcepSos avOpcoTrcov ^laiai, 

42 A 

Sch. Aristid. 3 p. 317 B D [el 57/ ku\ cip/xa ye curb twv 
'Adrjvwu rb apx^ou, ovk airb rrjs 2i«eAtas]* rovro eiirsv &s rivwv 
Xeyovruv on ot LiKeXiwrai Qevpov rb Hp/xa' ol yap irepi Batcxv- 
Ai'Stjj' real Uti'fiapov vfxvqcravres rovs trep\ 'lepoova Kal TeXccva eV 
iix-niKy •no.piax ov vn^voiav 2iKeAia-Tas t)\v itckik^v e^evpetv. 

43 

Sch. Od. 21. 295 [Kevravpov, ayaKXvrbv Evpvrivva]- BaKXv- 
AiStjs 5e didtyopov oterai rbv ElpvTioova. <pr}o~i yap ini^evjodevra 
Ae^afxevQ 1 ev y HAt5i vfipianKcvs etnxeipr\o'at ttj tov ^evohoxovvros 
dvyarpi, Kal oia tovto vtto 'HpaKXeovs avaipedrjpat Kaipiccs to?s 

4lZ€l 2 iTTHTTOLVTOS. 

44-44 A 

Sch. JJ. 12. 202 EvptoTT7]V TT)V &01VIK0S Zeis Qeaadjxevos tv 
tivi Xeijxuvi jxera NviJ.(pojv &vdr] avaXeyovaav T^pdadfj^ /cat KareXQuiv 
fjX\a£ev kavrbv els ravpov Ka\ enrb tov crr6(J.aros Kp6\iov ewvei. 
ovroo re t?jj/ EvpdcTn)p airar^o-as ifidaraae «a\ ^laivopdfievcras els 
Kpr]T7]v efxlyr] avrfj' eiB' oura? o~vv<JpKio~ev avr^v 'AcrTeplcvvi r<p 
Kpf)T(cv fSaaiKu' yevojxevf] 5e eyKvos eKeiyrj rpels 7ra?5as eyevvyae, 
M(Wa, "XapTrrifiova. real 'Pa^d/xavdw. rj tcrrop'ia irapa. f Hcri(J5y Kal 
BaKX v ^'^V' 

1 Barnes : mss 8e£dinevos 2 so Eust : mss here oXkois 

1 cf. Eust. 1909. 61 2 slain at the wedding of Peirithoiis 
3 this would suit fr. 46, but the host there is Ce\'X 4 if, 
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42 

Stobaeiis Anthology [on Injustice, Miserliness, and Covet- 
ousness] : Baccliylides Victory-Songs : 

Let me say it once for all, gain overpowers the 
finest wits. 

42 A 

Scholiast on Aristides Panathenaicus : ['if indeed the 
chariot too came originally from Athens and not from 
Sicily ; ] : He says this because some authorities declare that 
the chariot was a Sicilian invention ; for Bacchylides and 
Pindar, when they sang the praises of Hiero and Gelo in 
respect of horsemanship, suggested that that art was invented 
by the Sicilians. 

43 1 

Scholiast on the Odyssey [ c the Centaur, famed Eurytion '] : 2 
Bacchylides believes in a different Eurytion ; for according 
to him, when he was a guest of Dexamenusiu Elis he insulted 
his host's daughter and was slain by Heracles, who came 
opportunely upon the scene. 3 

44-44 A 

Scholiast on the Iliad : Zeus saw Europa the (laughter of 
Phoenix plucking flowers with the Nymphs in a meadow, 
and falling in love with her, went down and changed himself 
into a bull ; and breathing saffron from his mouth beguiled 
her, and took her on his back, and crossing the sea to Crete 
made her his bride, and afterwards gave her to wife to 
Asterion king of the Cretans, in whose house she bore three 
sons, Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus. The story is 
told by Hesiod and Bacchylides. 4 

as seems likely, the Dithyrambs were arranged alphabetic- 
ally, this was prob. part rather of an Epinician than of a 
Dithyramb 
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44 A 

Apoll. Adv. Gram. Gr. 183 tv rpoirov /ecu €ir' bvo^rwv 
/u.fTairXaafxol y'lvoi'rat, KaOdnep . ... to 

TTvpyo/cepara 

iro.pa BaKX^'^V • 



45 

Ath 4. 174 f. [tt. ytyypouvwv avAcov"]' rovrois 5e real oi Kapes 
Xpuvrai eV rots dprivoiS' et fXT] &pa Kai tj Kapia Qolvikt] €Ka\eiTO, 
ws irapa Koplvvy Kai Banx v ^' l ^V tcrtv evpeiu. 



46 

Ibid. 5. 178 b [n. aKXrircov]' Barcxv^fovs 5e nepl *Up i/cAeous 1 
Aey&v, a?s $\6tv *tv\ rbv rov Kr\vKos olxov, <pj]atv 

ecrra S' eVi \alvov ovSor, 

toI &e Qolvas evrvov, c58e 8' e'(£a* 

' AvrofiaroL y 2 ayadwv 

Satrap evo^ov^ eirep^ovraL hLfcaioi 

(£toT€9 • • • 

47 

Clem. Al. 5. 715 aKovccaucv ovv ttclXiv Ba,KXv\lhov rot) 
fxeXoTrotov trepl rov Oelov \tyovros' 

ol fiev aS/xare? aeiKeXtav 
vovacov elcrlv /cal avaroi, 3 
ovSep dvdpooiroLS i/cekot. 

1 Schweighaiiser : mss Ki\vKos 2 or omit with Brunck ? 
mss 8' 3 Schaef : mss avairtoi 
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44 A 

Apollonius Adverbs: Just as metaplasms occur in nouns 
as . . . and irvpyoKepara 

with towering' horns 
in Bacchylides 1 . . . 



45 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrahws]: 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia, 2 a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 



46 3 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on uninvited guests] : 
Bacchylides, speaking of Heracles and telling how he came 
to the house of Ceyx, says : 

He stood upon the stone threshold when they 
were preparing a feast, and said, f The just come 
unbidden to the heaped banquets of the good.' 4 

47 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : Let us hear again 
what the lyric poet Bacchylides says about the divine : 

All unlike to men, they cannot be subdued nor yet 
harmed by cruel maladies. 5 

1 prob. agreed with ravpov, 1 bull,' i.e. Zeus ; context 
suggests that it is accus. masc, cf. Find. jr. 3*2"> Bgk. 
2 so the context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally 
mean 'by Phoenicia is meant Caria ' 3 I place here other 
fragments of a general type 4 cf. Zenob. *2. 19, Miller 

Mtl. 350 5 cf. Euseb. Praep, 13. 679, Pind./r. 143 Bgk. 
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48 

Stob. Eel. Phys. 1. 5. 3 [tt. ilfxapfx^v-qs koI tt)s twj> yivofxevcov 
euTa£i'as]' 

Ovarolai 1 S' ol'a; avOaiperoi 

out o\/3o$ ovt ayva/ATTTOS "A/3779 

oi/T€ TrdfifyOepais araaLS, 

aU' eiriy^pipnnei vecf>o<; dWor eV aXKav 

yalav a TrdvScopos alaa. 

49 

Clem. Al. ^r. 6. 745 Bafcx^'Sou T€ elprjKorof 

Travpolcri 2, he Ovarcov top airavra \povov 
hai/xcov ehcoicev 3 

it p da govt as 4 iv Kaipw iroXiOfcpoTCwfyov 
yr/pas I leveled ai irplv iyievpeai Sua. 

50 

Plllt. yum. 4 apa ovv &£i6v etrn ravra avyx^povvras eVl 
TovTcav airier uv, ei ZaktvKcp /cal Mlv<p teal Zutpoaarpr) teal NojuqE 
/cal AvKovpycp QaaiXe'tas nvftepvuxri /cal woXirelas hiaKOfffxovaiv els 
rb avrb zepoira rb Zaifxoviov, 7) rovrois }x\v elfc6s €crri /cal 
iral^ovras 5 dtovs dfxi\e7p iir\ 5t5a<r/caAta /cal irapaivecret rwv 
jSeATtcrra^, ttoititois 5e /cal XvpiKols [Aivvpi£ov<rii>, eXirep &pa, 
Xpr\<rQai <nrovdd(ovTas ; 5 

el he \eyei ti$ aWax;, 
irXarela tceKevOo's, 

Kara Ba/cxuAt'Sr/i'. 6 ou5e yap arepos \6yos *x* 1 T ^ tyzvXov, ktA. 

1 Neue : mss Ovyroh 1 Steph : mss 7rap' oTcrt 3 Urs.— 
Xeue : mss t£ haijxovi Si/cer 4 Sylb : mss -ofra 5 E: 
mss transpose a-7rou5a^o^ras and iral^ovras 6 these two 

words follow aXXus in Plut. 
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48 

Stobaeus Extracts on Physics [on Destiny and the Orderli- 
ness of Events] : Bacchylides : — 

Neither prosperity, nor stubborn war, nor all- 
destructive civil strife, cometh to us of our choice, 
but Destiny that giveth all, she bringeth down a 
cloud now on this land and now on that. 



49 1 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : Bacchylides : — 

Few are the mortal men whom God hath granted 
to be so fortunate all their days as to reach the 
time of gray temples without meeting trouble. 



50 

Plutarch Life of Kuma: Can we then, if we admit these 
instances of divine favour, refuse to believe that men like 
Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster and Xuma and Lycurgus 
were visited by the Divine Power while they were guiding 
kingdoms and regulating polities? Or is it reasonable to 
suppose that Gods are in jest when they consort with such 
persons to their edification, but in earnest in their deal- 
ings, if such the}' have, with poets and warblers to the lyre? 
Yet, to quote Bacchylides, 

If any say otherwise, broad is the path. 

For the other view is worth}' consideration, etc. 

1 cf, Hesych. irplv ijKvpaai 
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51 

E.M. etdwAow 7) airh tov crw/xaros (TklohB^s air6ppota . fc 
cos Kal Ba/cxuMS^s* 

fieXay/cevOe? eiSwXov avSpbs ^lOatcrfcrLov 



52 

Ath. 1. 20 C [7r. opx^ (r6aJS ]' ovtol ovv irafres, 6 avfxiras 

ZT}flOS TYjS 0lK0VfXiV7}$, TOV €</>' T/^iV, <£??0"l, <pl\6o~OtpOV bpXW^hv 

Ne/jLcpiv e/caAecay aivapx<^C 0l/T€S T h p 5ia tov o~d>fxaTos civtov 
nivqaiv T7j tcov iroXtoov apxatoTaTT) Kal fiaai\iK&Ta.Tr { , irepl ris 

rav ayelpiavTOV re ^Sleiufyiv 
recti Sova/cooBea NelXov 



53 

loann. Sic. Eh. Gr. Walz 6. 241 afipol to iraXaiby ol 
loaves, u>s ttov Kal Baa'XuA^Tjy (pV^h T0V o~(pa>v avTcov pvQfxhv 
5rjAa?v 

aftporrjTi ^vveaaiv 1 "lcove? ftaaiXrjes 



54 

Prise. Met. Ter. Gram. Lett. Keil 3. 42S. 21 : similiter 
Bacchylides 

XpvGov ftpojwv <yvo)fJLaiat puavvei tcadapov. 
hie quoque iarnbicus 2 in fine tribracbyn habet. 



1 perh. <Tot> E\ but cf. ibid. 5. 493 and 7. 9$2 tu>v 
a.ppof}la}i> 'l&vocv aval whence B reads 'lovvtov here 2 mss 
iambus 
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51 1 

Etymologicum Magnum ef5a>;w ' ghost ' : — the shadow-like 
emanation from the body . . . compare Bacchylides : 

the gloom-shrouded ghost of the man of Ithaca 



52 2 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing] : All these 
nations (which compose the population of Rome,, the people 
as it were of the world, revived for the philosophic dancer 
of our time, because of the elegance of his movements, the 
name of the most ancient and ro3 r al of cities, Memphis, 
of which Bacchylides says : 

Calm stormless Memphis and reedy Nile 3 



53 

Joannes of Sicily Commentary on JTermogcncs i The Ionians 
were luxurious in ancient times, as indeed we know from 
Bacchylides, who says in their own metre : 

The Ionian princes dwell with luxury. 4 



54 

Priscian Metres of Terence : Similarly Bacchylides : — 

. . . discloseth pure gold to the judgments of 
men ; 

where, as above, the last foot of an iambic line is a 
tribrach. 

1 cf. Bachm. An. 1. 20S.13, Cram A. P. 4. 168. 30, Sch. 
II. 5. 449, Apostol. 3. 37, Suid. e1$w\op 2 cf. Eust. 804. 22 
3 perh. belongs to 40 (read kcl\ (rlv} Sovcxk.) 4 Wil. thinks 
that Joannes invented this, but ? 
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55 

Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 6-4 St'xoAoi yvca/xar irapa rb Si'xa* % 
hirponor 1 Kara fx€T&\-r)\\ttv x°^ os 7^P V opyri } opy^j 8e rpo-rros- 

opyal uev avQpamwv otatcetcpifievcu 
pivplai . . . 

56 

E.M. irX-qufxvpLS' . . . fxivroi ovofxa eo'riv, €v\oyov &apv- 
V€<rdai avrb 5m rrjv napa Ba/cXf A(57jy air iar ikt) v , olov 

ifKrjpbfivptv ttovtov (pvycov 



57 

Stob. Fl. 98. 27 [ir. rov filov, on fipaxvs Kal €UTeA7js Kal 
(ppovribcop a.vd/j.€<TTOsy iv rep aura? (BctKXvkiSov ^tcivikols)* 

o\/3io$ S' ovSels ftporcov irdvra ypovov. 



57 A 

Heph. Ptol. ap. Phot. BibJ. 153 a ri iarl rb irapa BafcxvXtdr) 
is curb ~2,ii\7]vov elprjuevoi' Kal irpbs riva ef7re rb €?ros ; 

Arisb. Jr. 40 a>s apa /J.T] yevecrQai fxtv ecprj dpiarov 7rdvrooi'> rb 5e 
redvdvai rov £t}V icrl Kpurrov. Kal ttoWois ovrw irapa rov 
haifjioviov /j.£fiapTvpr}Tai. rovro uhv SK$ivq> rQ> M/5a \iyo\tO~i 
Sriirov fitra rrjv d-qpav cos eAa/?e rov *2.€i\7)vbv fiizp'jiruivri Kal irvvBavo- 

fl4fCf TL 7T0T* 4(7t\ TO fizkriGTOV TOlS avBp JjTTOtS Kal Tt TCCP TVaVTVV 

aip^rwrarov, to f.i.\v irpwrov ouhev id4\€iv sitts'iv a\\a o'tccirav 
apprjKTws- €7ret57? 5e ttot€ uoyis iraaav fxf]XO-v)]v fxrixa-v&fxsios 
Trpoa-qyayeTO (pQ^y^acrQai ri irpbs aurop, ourus avay Ka^6jx€vov 

1 so Hesych : Zen. Trapa rb 5ixj? ihi6rpoiroi 



1 cf. Hesych. Si'xoAoi, btxoXot yvwfxai, and b*iaK€Kptfj.evai, but 
Sch. Hippocr. 5. 584 ascribes it to Alcm". in the form of 
eV fi€i> avQpwiry opyal KtKpi/j.(vai /xvptai 2 cf. Fav. 36S 
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55 1 

Zenobius Proverbs : St'xoAoi yvcvfiat, ' two-galled opinions ' : — 
from 5ixa ' twofold,' that is 'of twofold character/ 'of two 
sorts'; this by the figure metalepsis or exchange ; for x^ Kos 
or ' gall ' is equivalent to bpyi) ' anger ' or ' emotion,' and dpyr) 
to TpSiros ' character ' or ' temper ' ; compare Bacehylides : 

Past number are the varied tempers of mankind. 

56 2 

Etymologicum Magnum irKTjfj.au pis ... if however it is a 
noun, it is reasonable to accent it proparoxytone, Tr\r)f,ifAvpL<> 
' tide because of the accusative irX-qufxvpiv in Bacehylides : 

escaping the tide of the sea 
57 

Stobaeus Anthology 3 [on the Shortness and Vanity of Life 
and how full it is of Trouble] : in the same (i.e. Bacehylides 
Victory-Songs) : 4 

No mortal man is for all time happy. 
57 A 5 

Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : What is the saying 
Bacehylides puts in the mouth of Silenus, and to whom is 
it addressed t 

Aristotle Eudemus or The Soul : That the best of all 
things, said he, is never to have been born, and that to 
be dead is better than to be alive. Many have received 
divine confirmation of this. As you know, they say that 
the great king Midas once took Silenus in the chase and 
put questions to him, asking him what was the best that 
man could possibly enjoy. At first Silenus would say 
nothing, but kept an unbroken silence. And when, after 
long doing his utmost in vain, the king at last made him open 

3 wrongly joined here to 40. 160 ft". 4 it is uncertain 
whether this lemma belongs to this citation as well as to 
40. 160, but it should be noticed that the metre would suit 
40. 31 5 ef. Cie. T.J). 1. 4S 
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eliruu ' Aaifxopos iirnrovov Kai tvxV* x a ^ e7r V^ icp'fjpL^poy airipfxa, 
rl fj.e jSta^ecfle \iyeiv a vfu.Tp apeiov fxr] yvcovai ; fxer* ayvotas yap 

TtCV OLKe'lCCl> KO.K(bv Q.\vTT QT (XT S 6 ft'lCS. OLP& pUTTOlS 5e TrdfXTTaV OVK 

tan yevecrOai to iravrccv apiarov ov5\ fxeraax^ v rrjs tov jSeATiV- 
rov (pvcrsocs- frpiGrov -yap traai Ka\ iravais rb fxr} ytvsaQai- rb 
fxtvToi jj.€Ta rovro nal irpuirou roiv avOpuircp avv(rr(Zp f Sevrepov Be 
rb y€vop.4vovs airoQavtiv cos rdx"?™-' BrjAov ouu <ot*> o>s ovarfS 
Kptirroi'os ri]s ev t£ rsdvavai Siay&yrjs rrjs iv ry £r\v y ovrojs 
a.TT€(p7]varo. 

58 

Clem. Al. Paed. 1. 154 ol 5e aurfi irpoaexovres ttj Trlcrei olov 
avroSiSaKroi Ka\ irpoaiperiKol av^ovrai r<p eiralvcf 

dpera yap irraiveofieva SivBpov a><? ae^erai. 1 
59 

Amm. 25. 4. 3 : item ut hoc propositum validius firmaret 
(Iulianus) recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quern 
legebat, iucunde id adserentem, quod ut egregius pictor 
vultum speciosum effingit ita pudicitia Celsius consurgeritem 
vitam exornat. 



60 

Sch. Ap. Rh. 2. 500 [tv9a 5' 1 Apiaraiov <f>o£/fy t4k€v]- rivls 
rtaaapas ' Apiaraiovs ytvtaXoyovcriVy is ko\ Baitxv\'idr)$> rbv fxkv 
Kapvarov ; &AKoi> 5e Xtipuifos, 2 a\\ov 5e TrjS Kal Ovpavov, Ka\ rbv 
Kvpr}vr)s. 

61 

Gell. X.A. 20. 7 : nam Homerus pueros puellasque eius 
(Xiobae) bis senos dicit fuisse, Euripides bis septeiios, Sappho 
bis novenos, Bacchylides et Pindarus bis denos. 

1 Bl. reading 5' and hevZpeov thought this might belong to 
29 (11. 1-2 of str. or ant.) 2 B : mss x*pw°s 
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his mouth, he reluctantly answered : ' mortal seed of an 
industrious deity and a cruel chance, why do ye make me 
perforce tell yon what it were better ye should never know ? 
for life is least miserable in ignorance of misfortune. It is 
impossible for man to have what is best of all, or even to 
have a share in the nature of the best ; for to everyone, man 
or woman, the best is not to have been born. But the next 
best to this, what is the best attainable to man, is to die as 
soon as he may.' By this he clearly meant that time spent 
in death was more desirable than time spent in life. 1 

58 2 

Clement of Alexandria Paedagogus : For those who devote 
themselves to the true faith, increase in praise instinctively 
and as they choose ; 

For virtue when 'tis praised groweth like a tree. 
59 

Ammianus Marcellinus History [the emperor Julian] : 
Moreover, by way of driving his point home, he would 
repeat that passage of the lyric poet Baccli3dides, whom he 
read, where he says so delightfully : 

As a famous painter doth make lovely a lovely 
face, so self-restraint adorneth an upward-growing 
life. 

60 

Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica ['there 
Cyrene bore Aristaeus to Phoebus '] : According to some 
authorities, for instance Bacchylides, there were four persons 
called Aristaeus, one the son of Carystus, another of Cheiron, 
a third of Earth and Heaven, and the son of Cyrene. 

61 

Aulus Gellius Attic Nights : Homer gives Niobe six sons and 
six daughters, Euripides seven and seven, Sappho nine and 
nine, and Bacchylides and Pindar ten and ten. 

1 cf. 33. 160 2 ascription probable but not certain ; 
cf. Pind. N. 8. 40 
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62 

Fit. Horn. Cram. A. P. 3. 98. lo [>. 'O^pou]- 

BaKX v ^LOyV ' Api(TT0T€\7]V TOV (f)t\6<TO(poy y Ir)T7}s. 



63 

Str. 13. 616 6 & 

Kat/co? 

ouk airh rr\s ^iSrjs pe?, Kaddirep ctprjKe BaKXvXibrjs. 

64 

Sell. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 ['PwBctKtBas npoxods]- 
TTorafi6s 4<tti $>pvylas ov fi4p.i'7jrai BaKXvKl^rjS. 



65 

Ibid. 4. 973 [opetxaA/co.'o </>aetyoO]' fXPrjjjLoyevet k<x\ ^rricrlxopos 
teal Ba.KXvXi$7}S. 

66 

Nat. Com. A/y/?.. 9. 8, p. 987 : dicitur Polyphemus non 
modo amasse Galateam, sed etiam Galatum ex ilia suscepisse, 
ut testatus est Bacchylides. 

66 A 

Oxyrh. Fajh 426 1 : 

. . . TlvOod . . [/c]e\€V aev <I>ot/3o9 . . iroke- 
fiaLvtTov v\l6v] [three mutilated lines) . . . ravl- 

1 ascribed to Bacch. by Maas : restorations by Bl. and E 



1 Plutarch Life of Homer 1. 3 quotes a statement of 
Aristotle {On Poetry Bk. Ill) that H.'s mother was born at 
Ios, but H. himself at Smyrna 2 Sch. 11. 5. 335 quotes 
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62 

Lift of Homer: according to Bacchylides and Aristotle the 
philosopher, Homer's native place was Ios. 1 

63 

Strabo Geography : The 

Caicus 

does not, as Bacchylides says, rise on Mount Ida. 

64 

Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica ['the out- 
flowings of Rhyndacus '] : The 

Rhyndacus 

is a river of Phrygia mentioned by Bacchylides. 2 

65 

The Same ['shining orichalc']: Orichalc or mountain- 
copper is mentioned by Stesichorus and Bacchylides. 

66 

Natalis Comes 3 Mythology : Polyphemus is said not only 
to have loved Galatea, but according to Bacchylides to have 
had a son by her named Galatus. 

66 A 

From a Third-Century Papyrus : 

. . . Pytho . . . Phoebus bade . . . son praised 
in war . . . [three mutilated lines) . . . leafy 

'Pvvftanov afi<p\ &a6v<rx oivov ' by deep-reeded Rhyndacus,' 
where metre, however, favours Hecker's attribution to 

Callimachus, e.g. 'Vvvftanov | a/x(p) fiaBvaxowov 3 this 

writer's testimony is suspect, but cf. Appian Illyr. 2 where 
the son is called Galas 
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(f)v\\ov . . . ~\p[yfra<; eXata? . . . {three mutilated 
lines) . . . 

\afjLo\s "Apyeos Me\a/z[7rou?] 
[r)X]0' ' AfivOaovlSa? 
[/3co]p6v re Tlvdael KTt<Te[y\ 
15 [/cat] refievos ^ddeov 

[/cetz'Ja? a7ro pi&s 1, to Se ^[ua-o* o/ta?] 
[e^o]^aj<? TLfiaa 'AiroWcdv 
(15 mutilated lines) 

H' 

EPQTIKflN 
67 

Apul. JW«<7. 8 [de versibus amatoriis] : fecere et alii talia, 
et si vos ignoratis, apucl C4raecos Teius quidam et Lacedae- 
monius et Cius 2 cum aliis innumeris. 



Ath. 15. G67 zkolXovv 5 1 an ayKv\7]S rr,v rov kqtt<x$ov npSeaiv 

5ta TO €TTO.yKV\0VV T7)l> CG^IOLV X e ^P a * v T ° 1 ^ O.TrOKOTTafilfffXo'lT. Oi 

5e TroTTjplov eldos ttjv ayKvXrjv <pa<r(. Ba/cxt/Ai5?7s iv 'EpeoTi- 

KOLS' 

evre 

T7JV aiT CiyKV\l]$ 17} (71 

rolaSe rot? veaviais 
\evfcbv avrelvaaa irrf^yv. 

69 A, 69 B 

Heph. 73 tern 5e Tiva «at ra Ka\ovfX€va iirKpOeyixariKd, & 
5m<£ep€i rauTT? rajy i(pv/xvlcvv &ti tcl fxkv ko\ irp^s your (ru^TeXe? 

TI, TO 5* €K TTtpLTTOV 0)S TTpOS TO \cy6}l£VOV TTJ (TTpotyfl TTpoCKUTai' 

olov to BaKXvXlfiov 

1 cf. 1. 8 eAaias 2 Bosscha : mss civis 
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. . . olive {three mutilated lines) . . . when 
Melampus son of Amvthaon came out of Argos, 
and founded an altar to the Pythian, and made a 
holy precinct from that root; 1 and the golden- 
haired Apollo did it exceeding honour 

(15 mutilated lines) 



Book VIII 
LOVE-SONGS 
G7 

Apuleius On Sorcery [amatory verse] : Poetry of this kind 
has been composed before, among the Creeks, let me tell 
you, by a Teian, a Spartan, a Ceian 2 , and numberless others. 

68 3 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : They called the throw of 
the cottabus ' from the bend ' because the right wrist was 
bent in making it, though indeed according to another 
explanation the a.yK\j\7] was not the 'bend' but a kind of 
cup. Compare Bacchylicles Lore-Songs: 

when she lifts her white arm and throws from 
the bend at the bidding of these young men. 



69 A, 69 B 

Hephaestion On Poems [on a type of refrain] : There is also 
the epiphthegmatic, which differs from the ephymnion in con- 
tributing to the sense of the passage, whereas the ephymnion, 
as far as the sense goes, is a superfluous addition to the 
strophe. Compare Bacchylides : 

1 prob. ref. to the olive of 1. S 8 i.e. Anacrcon, Alcman, 
Bacchylides 3 cf. Ath. 11. 782 e 
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rj /caXos Qeo/cpnos' ov /jlovo<; dvOpd)7rd)v ipa?. 1 

nal traXiv trapa t£ avry BaKXvXifiy 
(TV S* h yiTWVl JLL0VVC6 

irapa rrjv (piXrjv yvvaifca cfrevyeis. 

orav jxkv ovv ^pax^a ff ra ewKpOeyfiariKd, rovro irpoaeariy avrcns 
uvojxa' iav 5e koX rrjXiKavra were arpocp^v imrX^povv, nal 7rpo- 
TeraxQa-i /xei/ tt]V rov i:oi7]ixaros 2 arpo<pr}v, in^evxdai 5e ttjv tcov 
iTri<pdey]j.a.TiKcl'i', elra iraXtv ra tact. Kara, rbv avrbv Xoyoy, carat rb 
roiovrov (Tvcrrrjjj.a Kara TT€piK0TT7}v avofioio/nepes. 

0' 

2K0ALQN 3 
70 

WXe^dvSpo) 'A fivvTCL 
Ox. rap. 1361. 1 : 

crrp. a fidpfiire, /jurj/ceri irdcraaXov (pvXda- 

acov 

kiTTaTOVov Xiyvpdv fcdirirave ydpvv' 
SeOp' €9 e/ia? %epa9* 6pp,aivco tl irkyjne.iv 
j/pvaeov ^Slovadv WXetjdvSpcp irrepov 

<TTp. /3' real av{X7roaLoL<Tiv ayaXp? ev eltcdhecrcriv, 
6 evre vewv dyaQaiv yXvKel 4 dvdyica 
crevofJievav kvXlkcov ddXirr}ai Ovfxbv 
Kvirpi&os t e\7ri9 hiaidvaarj 5 (fipevas, 

arp. 7' a p€iyvvp.eva Q Aiovvatoiai &oopoi<; 
10 dvZpdaiv 7 v^froTarco irepLirei p,eplpva^' 
avTL/ca fiev ttoXlwv KpdSefxva Xvei 
irdcrL dvOpcoTrois pLOvap^aeiv Bok€L, 

1 Urs : mss opsts 2 Caesar: mss 7roi7jToO 3 or 'EyxcoiJ.lcav 
4 at yAu/ceTa begins the citation Ath. 2. 39 e which supple- 
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O fair is Theocritus ! thou 'rt not alone in loving 
him ; 
and again : 

Off thou fliest cloakless to thy dear good wife. 

Now when the epiphtlugmatic is short, that is its name, 
but if it is so long as to make a strophe, and the strophe 
proper comes first and the epiphthegmatic second and then 
again the proper and after it the epiphthegmatic, and so on, 
such a system will be reckoned Kara TvepiKo-nriv avofiotofxep4s, 
that is, as composed of like wholes whose parts or ' periods ' 
are unlike. 

Book IX 
DRINKING-SONGS 1 
70 

For Alexander son of Amyntas 
From a First-Century Papyrus : 

Hang no more to thy peg, my lyre, nor check the 
clear voice of thy seven strings. Hither to my 
hands ! I would fain send to Alexander a golden 
feather dropt by a Muse, to be an adornment for his 
banquets on twentieth days, when the heart of noble 
youths is warmed by the sweet compulsion of the 
swift-circling cup, and their mind thrilled with a 
hope of the Love-Goddess, which sendeth a man's 
thoughts highest aloft when it be mingled with the 
gifts of Dionysus. Then overthroweth he the battle- 
ments of cities, and thinketh to be sole ruler of the 

1 or Eulogies 

inents the gaps of the Pap. to the end of 1. 16 5 P must 
have had aidvacr-q 6 so P: mss avafxiyu. whence edd. aufxtiyv. 
7 so P; mss avSpdai 5' 
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arp. xpvaa) & eXefyavri re papfiaipovaiv 
oIkol 

7rvpo(j)6poi Se kclt alyXdevra ttovtov 
15 me? dyovaiv air Alyvirrov fieytarov 
ttXovtov a)? ttivovtos opfxalvei Keap. 

<jt p* 6 o) irai pLeyaX[oa0eveo<; 1 ] 

(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 

71 2 

'lepwvi HvpatcocFio) 

Ibid. 4 + 24 : 

err p. a Mz/Vo) Xiy va^[ea Kpjjfiva] 

fidpftirov jji€X\[a) yap ovv, o> iral, fieXt- 

TTVOfpv] 

avOefxov ^lovaav ^epwv^i kXvtm] 
%av@aiaiv ittttols 
5 Ifxepoev TeXeaas 

Kal av/JLTTOTcus dvSpeacn 7r[efjLTr€Lv] 
cTTp. /3' Airvav e? Ivktitov. el /c[al] 

irpoaOev vjJLVi]aa^ tov \ev rrd>Xoi<; tcXeevvhv] 
iroaal Xaiyfnjpots <&€p[€vi,KOv eV* 'AX-] 
e.g. 10 [<fiei]cp r[e vi\icav 

\Xd6^\p[ta\ fc[o7r]r6/i€VO<; 
\yev<j\ dXXa v]e[gv e^\Xao~Tov copav] 
Grp. y [icj)€t7rov] ifiol rore fcovpa[i) 

[veaviai #'], oaaoi Albs TTay%p\yaov oltcov] 
[iicveoivT , a]/xo9 rlOeaav fJi[aXaKav\ 
[nrXofcovs doiSav] 

(3 lines mutilated or lost) 

1 P fxlya\[ : accentuation points to a compound 2 re- 
stored by Hunt (il. 3, 6, 7, 8 } 22), Murray (II. 9, 10), E 
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world ; then gleam his houses with gold and ivory, 
and wheat-laden ships bring him mighty great 
wealth from Egypt o'er the sunny sea ; such is the 
dream of him that drinks. O child of great . . - 1 

(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 



71 

For Hiero of Syracuse 
From the Same : 

[Hang] not up yet, [my lad,] the clear-voiced lute ; 
for I am about to achieve a lovely flower of the 
[honey-breathed] Muses for the Hiero who is made 
so famous by his tawny steeds and eke for his com- 
rades at the feast, and send the same to well-built 
Etna. Albeit ere this, when I sang the praise of 
that Pherenicus that is so noted among horses for 
his swift feet, Pherenicus and his victory beside 
e.g. 2 Alpheus, my branches were hacked privily till I 
bowed my head, yet did I burgeon forth in fresh 
vigour ; aye then sought unto me all the young 
men and maids who resorted to the all-golden house 
of Zeus, when they set up therein garlands of gentle 
songs . . . 

(3 lines mutilated or lost) 

1 the epithet would seem to suggest Zeus rather than 
Amyntas, the 'child' therefore is perh. rather Aphrodite 
than Alexander 2 the metaphor, as restored, is that of 
a tree cut about by an enemy but still producing leaves 
(poetry) from which garlands (processional songs) could be 
made ; ref . to the feud with Pindar ? 
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20 .... l avv 6 o? ^[S^,] 1 

\oaao\v avd p(oir[cov fiXecpdpoiai (pepei] 

Xe[u/a]7r7ro? 'Aco?, 

Tocraov e</>' aXi/cia$ 

(freyyos /car av0pco7r[ov<; ireTacrcrev.] 

72 

Clem. Al. Str. 5. 654 : 

ov yap ev fieaoiai /celrac 
Boypa Svo-fxd^Tjra Tsloicrav 

TOOTTITVXOVTI <f)€p£lV. 2 



V 

EnirPAMMATflN 
73 

Meleag. A. P. 4. 1. 33 Xeltyava r evtcapTrevvra fJLt\i(TTaKTO>v 
anb Moycewj/, [ i-avdovs etc Ka\dfj.7}s Ba»cxyAt5eco araxvas. 



74 

Av.th. Pal. G. 313 BaKXv\i§ov' 

Kovpa UdXXavros TroXvcovv/ie, iroTvia Nt/ca, 
irpofypow Kap0aL(t>v 3 ifiepoevra x°P 0V 

alev iiroTTTevoiSi iroXea^ S* iv ddvpfxaai^Slovcrdv 
¥Lt]t(p ajMpirLOei 'BaK)(y\iSrj are^dvov^.^ 

1 junction of 11. 20 (right)— 24 with the main frag, at 1. 20 
(left) is doubtful 2 I place this among the Scolia because 
Ox. Pap. 1361. 32 has what may be the ends (rat and av) of 
11. 1-2, and 48 the o of Mourav and the second e of <p4pew in 
11. 2-3 3 B : ms Kpawalvv 4 Brunck : ras KTj6pta a. 
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[. . his son 1 . .] who in his youthful prime hath 
spread o'er the world as great a light as ever white- 
horsed Dawn bringeth unto the eyelids of mankind. 



72 2 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 
For the Muses' gifts so keenly fought for lie not 
in the midst for any that cometh to win. 



Book X 
INSCRIPTIONS 
73 

Meleager The Garland : 3 And yellow ears he inwove 
from the corn of Bacchylides, full ears left from the garner- 
ing of the honey-sprent Muses. 

See also Simonides 177 (vol. ii). 

74 

Palatine Anthology : Bacchylides : — 
Renowned Daughter of Pallas, Lady Victory, 
deign to look ever kindly upon a lovely chorus from 
Carthaea, and in the sports of the Muses crown 
Ceian Bacchylides with many wreaths. 

1 Hiero's son Deinomenes, cf. Find. P. 1. 59 ; it is not 
certain that lines 20-24 belong here, but they prob. are part 
of the same poem 2 ascription probable but not certain 
3 i.e. the Proem to his Anthology, an index in the form of 
a garland of flowers, each kind of flower representing the 
contribution of a poet 
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75 

Ibid. 6. 53 BaKxv^&ou' 

F,v8r]{jL0<; top vrjbv eV dypov tov& aveO^Kev 
tcl> irdvTwv avefjLwv irpyj-vrdrcp 1 Ze<pvp(i)' 

€v^afjiev(p yap o y 2 rj\de fioaOoos, ocfrpa rd^tara 
XiKpLi-jcrrj Treirovcdv Kapirov air dara)(vo)v. 

1 Headl : ms (and Suid. Tnoraros) -kiotclt^ 2 Mein : ms 
yap ol 
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75 

The Same : Bacchylides : — a dedication to the South-West 
Wind by a farmer named Eudemus : 

Eudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto 
Zephyr the kindest of all winds. For at his prayer 
he came to help him winnow the grain quickly from 
the ripe ears. 
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1—2 €i? ' A(TKX7]7rL6v 

Philostr. Jun. Imag. 13 [ir. zIkovcl 2o$o/<Aeou$]- 'A(TK\T]Trtbs 
5e ol/uiat ovros iyyvs Tratctva tvov irapeyyvwv ypityttv koI 

ovk ct7ra£ia>y Trapa aov axovcrai. . . 



Philostr. Vil. ApolL 3. 17 ol 5e fibov wZt)v^ ottoios 6 iraiav 6 
rov 2o<£>o/cAeous, %v 5 Adr)i>r}<ri rS> 'Aa'/cA.7j7riy abovaiv. 



3 ets Kopaivi8fl 

I.G. 3. 1 Add. p. 490. 171 g [Athenis in lapide invento ad 
Asclepieum sub arcis radicibus] ^o(poK\eovs- 

QXeyva] fcovpa 7T€picovvp,e /xdrep a\e%i- 

iro[vov yXv/ceV ' A a /cXcltt lov ,~\ 
[av OoZ/3o]? afC€Lpe/c6/jLa<; e[ot?] ivapLO fii[ov 

TTodois eOrj/cev, \ ae vvv aeiao-] 
[fie<j8a fjLe\]ecri[v] eveir^eaai . . . 3 



1 cf. Suid. s. 2o(poK\r)s, Luc. Eac. JDem. 27 2 mss -^ttjs 
3 tit. extends from w to tto of first line (as it was presumably 
in the middle, we can estimate the length of the line) ; on the 
right i[ comes below e| and 7r[ below o ; on the left, ]s comes 
below k and ]e below a : stone has fihrep, aKetptKo/jLas, 
evapidjjii[ ; suppl. Biich.-i? e.g. 
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THE PAEANS OF SOPHOCLES 

1-2 To Asclepius 

Philostratus the Younger Portraits [on a portrait of 
Sophocles] : And I believe Asclepius is here commanding you 
to write a paean, and, not disdaining to be called by yow 

famed for his skill 1 . . 



2 

Philostratus Life of Apollrmius: And they sang a song 
resembling the Paean of Sophocles which is sung to Asclepius 
at Athens. 



3 To Coronis 2 

An Inscription of the First or Second Century [found near 
the temple of Asclepius on the slope of the Acropolis at 
Athens] : 

Sophocles : — 

O renowned daughter [of Phlegvas, sweet 
mother of [Asclepius] warder-off of woe, [whom" 
the unshorn [Phoebus] numbered among his 
[loves, to thee we will sing now with tunes] set 
to noble words . . . 

1 for this epithet in a Paean to Asclepius cf. Adesp. 
129 (was this Sophocles' Paean ?) and Kaibel Epig. 1026 
2 perh. part of the same Paean ; some think the title 
'Sophocles' may be merely the name of the dedicator, but 
in any case the poem would seem to be a good deal earlier 
than the inscr. which records it 
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1 

Ath. 2. 35 d [tt. oIvdv]- *lwv 5' 6 X'ios (pT]<nv 
ahapvov 1 

TTCllha TCLVpCOTTOV 2 , V€OV OV V€OV, 

rjStGTOv 7rpo7ro\ov /3apvySov7rcov ipcorcov, 
oXvov depaLvoov 3 
av9pd)7Tcov irpviaviv 

2 

Sch. Ar. Pax 835 [koI t'is iar\v acrTTjp vvv e«e?; | — 'low 6 
Xios, otfTrep £Tro'ir)(Tev iraXai \ iv6d$e rhv ' Aolov irotf' oos 5' %XQ' 
evdews | 'Ao?oj> avrhv irdvns SkclXovv a<TTepa]- Bidvpa/x^oop Kal 
TpOLycptiias Kal ixsXuv ttoi7]T7}S' iiro'i7]<rev Se cl8t)v, ^ 7? upxh' 

5 Aolov aepofyo'nav darepa 

pelvoopiev^ aekLov XevKOTrrepvya 7Tp6&pop,ov. 

<paivzrai Be rerfXevrriKoos 4k tovtoov. irai&v ovv 6 y Apt(TTO(f>dv7]S 
*Ao7ov abr6v (pqcriv acrrtpa KXv,67\vai. 

3 

Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [ir. Kiyatoovos']- kcu*Ivv 4v 5i0upa^3y 
4k fxevrov -rreXayovs ahrov <pr)(Ti TrapaKXydevra avax&Wai (pvXd^ovra 
rhv Ata- QaXaaaris 5e iraiBa. 

4 

Arg. Soph. Ant. araaid&Tai dh ra jr€p\ tv,v rjpoASa laropov- 
fjLtva Kal rr)v aheX(pr,v avri)S ''\(T}xy\vriv' 6 jjl€u yap 'low iv rots 
Aidupi/j.f3ois Kara-Kpr\(rQr\val (prjcriv afxtyorepas iv T<f Upy r^s^Hpas 
V7rb haoZdjxavros tov 'EtgokXcovs. 

1 Cas : in S3 dBajxov 1 mss also ravpaira 3 Cas : msa 
•ttvoov 4 mss also \xr\va /xeV (Bentl. /Aelva/xev) 
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THE LYRIC POEMS 1 OF ION OF CHIOS 
1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine] : And in Ion of 
Chios we read : 

wild bull-faced child [of Zeus and Semele ?], 
young and yet old, sweetest servitor of loud-thunder- 
ing 2 desires, wine that cheers the heart and rules 
the world 

2 3 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Peace ['And who is the star up 
there now ? — Ion of Chios, who on earth once composed the 
Star of Morn, and they all called him that directly he got to 
heaven '] : A writer of dithyrambs, tragedies, and lyric 
poems; among others, of the song beginning : 

Let us wait for the Star of Morn that haunts the 
sky, the white-winged forerunner of the Sun. 

From this it appears that the poet was dead. His being 
called Star of Morn is therefore a jest of Aristophanes, 

3 

Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes [Aegaeon] : According 
to a Dithyramb of Ion he was summoned from the ocean i 
and carried up to be a guard of Zeus ; the same authority 
makes him a son of the Sea. 

4 

Introduction to Sophocles' Antigone : Accounts of the 
heroine and her sister Ismene vary ; Ion declares in his 
Dithyrambs that they were both burnt to death in the temple 
of Hera by Laodamas son of Eteocles. 

1 Fragments 1-4 are from Dithyrambs 2 i.e. imperious, 
like Zeus 3 cf. Suid. s. 5idvpanPo$i8d<TKa\ot 4 by Thetis 
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5 iu/xvos ets KaipoV 

Paus. 5. 14. 9 "loovt 5e ol5a rep Xic? nal v\xvov Tftiron\}xlvov 
Kaipov- yeveaKoyei 5e £v rep v\xvip veobrarov 7rai'5wi/ Albs Kaipbv 
eli/ at. 

6 kyKfjijxiov ets ^KvOid&rjv 

Paroem. ap. Miller Misc. 361 Alyths ovre rpiroi ovre 
riraprov . . . on yap rovrois expicdTj K0 ^ °" Meyapevatv Kal 
"\wv \xeixvv\rai ev rep els HkvOiolStiv eyKWfii<p. 



7 

Philo 6. 38 Cohn : MiXridSrjs 6 rccv ' 'AO^vaiav crrpar-qyos, 
rjv'uca jSaciAeus 6 Tlsp<Jo)V a-naaav rr\v olk/xtiv tt}s 'Acrtas avacrr-hffas 
/jLupL&o-i TToXKais ZUfiaivev iirl r}]v YA)pd)-Kf]v ws avapndo'av 
avro3oel t))v EAAa&a, (Tvvayaywv iv rep Tlava97}vatK£> rovs 
(TvfXfxa.x ov ^ opviBcov ayoovas e7re'5ei|e, \6yov iravrbs bvvarcorepav 
inroXau 13 avoov ecreadai tt)v 5ta rrjs roiavrrjs vTpecos irapaKe\evo~iv. 
kclI yvdojjirjs ovx ripa-pre. Qeaa&fxevoi yap rb tKtjt iKbv teal <f>ih6ri- 
/jlov axpt re\evr?js ev akoyots arjrrrirov, apirdaavres ra oirXa irpbs 
rbv iroke/jLov wpfxiqao.v, cos ixOpeov aywuiovfieuoi (Twp.ao'i, rpavjjL&roov 
Kal o~(payo)v aKoyovvres virep rov Kal airoQavovrts ev e\ev6epep yovv 
rep rr\s irarpldos eb*d<p£i ratpqvai- -Kporpoir?\s yap els $e\rtoo<rtv 
ovSev ovroos airinv cos t/ ra>v (Kpavearepxv ekirLo'os fieifav 
Kar6pdwais . rou 5e nepl rovs upviQas ivayaiviov ixe]xvt\ra\. Kal o 
rpayiKus "lew 5ia rovr&v 

ovS* o ye crwfia rv7T€l<; 
&t(f)vel<; re icopas eiriXciQejai aX/tra?, 
aXk! oXcyoBpavecov (pOoyyd^erar 
Odvajov Se ye 1 hovXoavvas 7rpo/3e/3ov\e. 

1 mss also 5* oye (5' ore) from above 
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5 Hymn to Opportunity 

Pausanias Description of Greece : I know that a hymn was 
composed to Opportunity by Ion of Chios. In it he makes 
Opportunity the youngest of the children of Zeus. 

6 Eulogy of Scythiades 1 

Proverb in Miller Miscellanies: 'The people of Aegium 
neither third nor fourth' : . . Ion, too, in his Eulogy of 
Scythiades, mentions this as a reply the oracle gave to this 
people 2 and not to the Megarians. 

7 s 

Philo That every Upright Man is Free : The Athenian 
general Miltiades, when the king of the Persians rallied the 
flower of the youth of Asia to his standard and crossed to 
Europe with an enormous host, to capture Greece, as he 
thought, without a blow, assembled the Allies at the 
Panathenaic stadium and, as a visual exhortation likely to 
prove more effective than any speech, showed them some 
cock-fighting. Nor was he disappointed. When the spectators 
saw the endurance and the feeling of honour which abides 
even unto death in these dumb creatures, they flew to arms 
like men read}' to give their lives, without thought of wound 
or slaughter, if only they might be buried in the soil of a 
free country. For there can be no better inducement to the 
increase of courage than an increase of confidence in hopes 
for the future. This cock-fight is referred to by the tragic 
poet Ion in the following passage : 

His body and his twin eyes smitten, he yet for- 
getteth not his might, not he, though his utterance 
is weak ; nay, he preferreth death to servitude. 

1 cf. Phot. s. v/xus ol Meyaptts, Sch. Theocr. 14. 4S, Zen. 
Paroem. Gr. 1. 48 2 when they asked which was the finest 
people in Greece 3 perhaps from a tragedy 
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Suid. yieXapiTTTTLSi]^' a'* KpiTcovos, yeyovdx; 
Kara ttjv %e 'OXvpLTudSa, ^IrfXio?. eypayjre Se 
&i6vpafx!3(Dv /3i/3Xla irXetaTa kcm UoLrj/jLara 
'Eircfca /ecu ' Eircy p d pi puccr a fcal 'EXeyovs /cat aXXa 
rrXelaja. /3'. dvyajpihovs rov irpecrftwrepov, 1 
7rat9 Se JZpircovos, Xvpi/cov /ecu avrod' o? ev 
rfj to)v &i0vpdpbf3cov fxeXoTTOiia i/caivoTopbrjae 
TrXeicTra, koX hiaTpL^as irapa UepBiK/ca ra> 
fiaaiXel i/cel top filov /care err peyfrev . eypatye 
koI ai/ro? aa/iciTa Xvpuca teal hiOvpdpbfiovs* 

Marm, Par, a<£' ov ^SleXavnnri&ris M[r}Xio<; 
ivl/cr)cr]€v WOi'jvijaiv errj HHA&AI, apypvros 

'Ad?']V7](Tl UvOoKpLTOV. 

Xen. Mem, 1. 4. 3 fcara^iadoov yap aurbv (^Api- 

GTO&IJfJLOv) OVT€ OvOVTCL TO£9 #60?? 0V76 pLCLVTlfcf) 

yp&fievov aXXa teal tcop ttoiovvtoov ravra tcara- 
yeXwvra, EtVe /jloi, efa], a> ' Apiarohi^pbe, eariv 
ovGTivas dvOpdcnrovs TeOavfAafcas eVt <ro(f)ia ; 
"Eywye, ecfyy. /ecu 09, Ae^ov rjpuv, e<£?;, rd ovofiara 
avTtov. 'E7rl fiev tolvvv eirodv Tron'jcrei "Opuypov 
eycoye fidXiara reOavpia/ca, errl he hi6vpdpil3(p 
^SleXaviTTTTLhrjv, iirl Be rpaycphLa ^.o^o/cXea, eirl 
Se dvhpiavTOiTOita UoXv/cXetTOV, iirl Se ^coypacj)la 
Zev^cv. Uorepd aot Sokovctlv 01 direpya^opievoi 

1 mss TrpefffivTov 
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Life 

Suidas Lexicon : Melanippides : — (1) Son of Criton ; 
flourished in the 65th Olympiad (520-517 b.c.) ; of 
Melos ; he wrote man) 7 books of Dithyrambs as well as 
Epic Poems, Inscriptions, Elegies, etc., etc. (2) Grand- 
son of the elder of this name, also son of Criton, 
and , like his grandfather, a lyric poet ; he made great 
innovations in the Dithyramb, and spent part of his 
time at the court of King Perdiccas, 1 where he 
eventually died. He too wrote Lyric Poems and 
Dithyrambs. 2 

Parian Chronicle: From the time when Melanip- 
pides of Melos was victorious at Athens 231 years, 
in the archonship of Pythocritus (494 B.C.). 

Xenophon Recollections of Socrates : When he dis- 
covered that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the 
Gods nor had recourse to divination but laughed 
to scorn those who did, he said to him, ( Tell me, 
Aristodemus ; are there any men whose artistic skill 
you admire?' ' Yes,' he replied. f Tell us their 
names/ said Socrates. ' For the epic I most admire 
Homer,' he answered, f for the Dithyramb Melanip- 
pides, for tragedy Sophocles, for sculpture Pol vcleitus, 
for painting Zeuxis.' f Which now,' asked Socrates, 
f do you consider the more admirable artists, those 

1 454? — 413 B.C. 2 cf. Suid. on Philox. Cyth. quoted 
below, p. 362 ; it is impossible to distinguish the two poets 
in the ancient refs. 
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eihooXa a<f>povd re Kal aKivrjra d^codavpLao-roTepoi 
elvai f) ol £&>a ejj,<f>povd re Kal evepyd ; 

Arist. Rh t 3. 9 6/W&>9 he teal ai Treplohot ai 
fxaKpal ovcrai A.0709 yiverai tcai dvaftoXf) o/xoiov. 
ware yiverai ea/ccoyfre Ar}/.i6/cpiro<; o X£o? €6<? 
^SleXaviTnrihrjv 7rot7]aavra dvrt, t6)v avrcarpocpcov 
dvaftoXds* 

ol T a\)7(b KCLKCL T€V)/£l dvrjp dXXo) KCLKCL TZVyjAV, 

7) he fiafcpd 'vafioXr] 7<£ iroc^aavn KaKtcrrr]* 

dpfioTTei yap to tolovtov teal eh tou? /lafcpo/ccokovs 
Xeyeiv. 

Plut. Non posse suav. 13 ovhe yap *lepa)v y av 
ovh' "ArraXos ovh' 'ApxeXaos eireicrOrjaav, Evpc- 
irihrjv Kal %cpL(ovihr]v Kal XleXavnnrihtiv fcal 
KpdrrfTas Kal Aiohorov; dvaarrjaavTe^ etc ra>v 
o-v/ji7rocrlcov, KaiattXlvai Kdpha/ca? Kal 'Aypiavas 
fjieO' eavrcov Kal KaW/a? yeXcoroTroiovs Kal 
Qpao-covlhas rivds Kal SpaavXeovTas oXoXvypuovs 
Kal KpoTodopvfiovs TTOiovv-ras* 

Anth. Pal. 4. 1. 7 XleXedypov Xrecjiavos' . . . 

vdpKiGcrbv T€ ropcov XleXavLTTTTthov eyKvov v/jlvcdv. 
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who make images which are without mind or motion, 
or those who make living creatures capable of 
thought and action ? ' 

Aristotle Rhetoric : In like manner, a long sentence 
becomes a discourse in itself, like the purely instru- 
mental parts of a song when they are too long. 
Hence the satire of Democritus of Chios upon 
Melanippides for making an instrumental interlude 1 
take the place of the antistrophe : 

He that does any ill to another does ill to himself, 
but of all ills the worst to the doer is the long 
interlude. 2 

The same stricture might well be made upon the 
users of long clauses. 

Plutarch That a Life lived according to Epicurus is 
not worth living : For Hiero, surely, or Attalus, or 
Archelaiis could never have been brought to oust 
from their festive table Euripides, Simonides, 
Melanippides, or such men as Crates or Diodotus, in 
favour of buffoons like Cardax, Agrias, or Callias, and 
jazz-bandsmen like Thrasonides or Thrasyleon. 

Palatine Anthology : The Garland of Meleager: 
. . . and the narcissus of Melanippides big with 
clear hymns. 3 

See also Plut. Mus. 15. 

1 the Gk. word meant originally ' instrumental prelude 
2 parodies Hes. Op. 2G5 3 the Inscription* of Melanippides 
are no longer to be found in the Anthology 
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MEAANinniAOT MEAHN 

1 AaraiScs 

Ath. 14. 651 f [7T. tyoivtuwv]' N.e\avi-KTTthT)S 5' 6 MrjXios eV ra?s 
Aavaiaiv <potvtKas rov Kapnov ovrcos ovofxd^ei, rhv \6yov ttoiov/jlgvos 
■nepi avTwv ray Aava'iduv 

ov yap dvepcov (fiopevv /loptfiaev eZSo?, 1 
ouSe rav avSav yvvaiKeiav e^ov, 2 
aW iv apfidreaai 8i<fipov- 
%o*9 iyv/ivd^ovT civ eu- 
5 yfki dXaea, 7roWa/a? 3 
dr)pa^ (ppiva repirofxevaL, 
<7ToXkaKL S'> lepoSa/cpvv 5 
\ij3avov evcoSeis re 
cf)oiviKa$ Kaviav re fiarevaai, 
10 T€p€va ^vpia (TTrip/xaTa. 6 



2 Mapcrva? 

Ibid. 616 e 7rep! jxkv yap av?^(hv 6 jueV rts €<pr} rhv Me\avtm:'iBTjv 
Ka\£>s zv t<2 Mapava. Btaavpovra tt\v avXrjriKrjv tlprjKcvat -nepl rr)s 
'ABrjvus' 

.... a fiev WOdra 
To'ypyav 7 epptifriv d' lepcis drro ^eipo^ 
elire t u "Epper aicryea aco/xaroXvpia' 8 
ifie <avrdv ov/c> 9 £y&> Kafcorarc SiScofit, 

1 avcpcoy E; mss avdpanr&v /xoptyaev e?5os Dobr : mss 
fxop(pav ivuBos 2 avhdv Cas : mss avrdv 3 Cms : mss 

av€V7i\ia<r$ca iroWdfci 4 Pors.-i?: mss Bypes 8 Hill, 

suppl. UpSdanpvv Emp : mss -Kpv 6 Fiorillo : mss 2up/as 
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THE POEMS OF MELANIPPIDES 
1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dates] : Melanippides of 
Melos, in the Dana'ids, calls the fruit of the palm dates, where 
he describes those maidens thus : 

For they wore not the shapely form of men, nor 
yet had they the voice of women, but did strenuously 
in seated chariots all about the sunny 1 woodlands, 
ofttimes rejoicing their heart in the chase, ofttimes 
seeking the frankincense' holy tear and the sweet- 
scented date or the smooth Syrian grains of the 
cassia. 

2 Marsvas 

The Same : On the subject of flutes one of the guests 
observed that Melanippides in his Marsyas had rightly dis- 
paraged flute-playing in speaking of Athena thus : 

Athena cast those instruments of music from her 
sacred hand and said, c Away with you, ye shameful 
things, defilers of the body ; I give not myself to 
my own undoing/ 2 

1 the point is that they were not, like most Greek women, 
unwilling to expose themselves to the sun 2 cf. Telestes 
fr. 1 (below) 



Tepfx. 7 B: mss aOavara opy., addva opy. 8 Mein : mss 
(TUfxari \v/*a 9 E 
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3 Tlepwfaovr} 

Stob. Eel. Phys. 1. 41. 50 Ylop<pvpiov 4k t&v nepi 'XrvySs* 
•nidavcos teal robs 4v"Ai$ov vofxi(oixevovs iroraij.ovs Karavo/xaKacriv' 

. . . /caXeiTdL S' <€V€K> X iv koXttolgi yaia? 
aye etai irpoxecov 2 

4 

Ath. 10. 429 b ot 5e c^yoovj/Te-j ttjv tov oXvov dvva/xtv rhv 
Ai6vvo~ov <pa.(7Kov(Tiv /xavi&v elvat aXnov rots avdpamois, fi\ao~<pi]- 
/xovvres ov /xerpiocs. odev b MeXaviintidrjS %<p7)' 

irdvres S' drrecrTvyegv vScop 

to rrplv iovres dtSpus oivov. 

rdya Srj rdya toI /xev ovv aircoWvovro 3 

rol Be irapdifK^KTOV X eov ofufidv. 



Ibid 2. 35 a rbv oivov 6 KoXocp&vios NiKavdpos wvofj-daOai 
<py\o~\v 0.1:0 Olvews* ' OiVei»s 5' iv Ko'iXoiaiv a.iroQxfya.s ^eirdeo'O'iv | 
oivov €Kht)(Te. J cpTjal 5e teal MeXavnnttdriS 6 MtjXios' 

eirdovvfjiov S09 ttot oivov Qivkos* 



6 

Clem. Al. Sir. 5. 716 6 /meXo-rroihs 5e M€Xaviir7ri$T}S a$u>v (prjcriv 

KXv6c fJioi, w irdrep, davfia ftporcov, 
Ta9 dei^doov fie&ecov i/ri^a?. 5 

1 B 2 Grot.- B: mss ax^oicri (ax<uoi<ri) tt. irpopecop ? 

3 Headl. rax a ^ "h '• mss a7rcoAaiWT0, avoX. 4 5<fs 7tot' 

sugg. Z?: mss SeVTror' OtVe'os B : mss -e'«s 6 so Euseb : 
Clem, jUeSecov 
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3 Persephon^ 

Stobaeus Selection: From Porphyrins On the Styx: — The 
rivers that are supposed to flow in Hades have been given 
plausible names. Acheron is so called from &xv 'pains'; 
compare Melanippides in the Persephone: 

And because it goeth pouring forth pains within 
the bosom of Earth, it is called Acheron. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Those who are ignorant of 
the true power of wine say that Dionysus is the cause 
of madness ; but this is the purest slander. Compare 
Melanippides : 

And they all began to loathe water, 1 who had 
never known wine before. Aye, it was not long 
ere some were like to die and others were uttering 
cries of frenzy. 

5 

The Same : Xicander of Colophon says that ohos, wine 
gets its name from Oeneus : ' Oeneus crushed grapes in 
hollow cups and called it wine.' Compare also Melanippides : 

O give me Oeneus' namesake wine. 
6 2 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : The lyric poet 
Melanippides says in a poem : 

Hear me, O Father, thou marvel unto men, ruler 
of the everliving Mind. 

1 i.e. drank the wine neat 2 cf. Euseb. PracjJ. Ev. 13. 
630 c 
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Plllt. El'Ot. 15 [iT. TTfS TT€p\ TOVS ICdXovS Hal topaiOVS ilTlfA€\€taS 

roov epwvTUV K<xl 5itt|ea>s]- ovhev yap iffriv alcrxpbv ol»5' avayKcuov y 
aXXa nsidoo nal X&P IS evSiSovaa 1 tt6vov T)hvv' is aXriO&s 1 Ka.^ar6v 
t' cvKajxarov' ufyfiytlTat irpbs apery? Kal (piXiav, ovr avev 6eov 
rb Trpocrr\KOV r€Xos Xaufidisovcrav, out* aXXov <EX 0Vffav rjy^^ua Kal 
5ecr7roT7jf 0eo*>, aXXa rbv Movffav Kal Xapirccv Kal 'A<j>po8lrr]s 
ercupov ^Epcora. 

ryXvKv yap 0€po$ dv&pbs biroairzlpuiv irpairlZ^v 

Kara, rbv MeXavnnri$T)v f ra TjStcrra fxtyvv(Ti rolt KaXXiarois. 



Cram. A. P. 3. 289. 2 7/ 5e irspl rbv Atvov laropla irapk 
<&t\ox6p¥ *v tt) id' Ka\ irapa MtXavnmiBr). 



Sch. II. 13. 350 [aAAa ®4riv Kvdatve Kal vUa KaprcpoQvfxov\ 
evrevdtv 5e MeXavnnrlBTjs Kvovcrav enrb Albs &4riv €K?iodr}vat \lt]Xei 
5ta to prjdevra uvb TlpoixTjdtws tfrot ©tfitSos. 



10 

Philod. 7r. €v<T€&. 23 Gom. [ir. fjiTjrepa rr]V ruv 0ea>v]* Me- 
Aav[i7r7ri']57js Se Ai]fjLi)r{pa'\ 1 \xtyripa 9cu>v <pi)o\v fxiav virapx[*w] 
Kal T€\4(r[rrjs . . . 

1 ms o>jur]Te[pa ?] 
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7 

Plutarch Ei'otiem [on the care of lovers for the young and 
beautiful and their pursuit of them]: It is nothing low or 
violent; for grace and persuasion prompting 'sweet toil,' 
literally, 'and labour unlaborious,' lead them in the way of 
a virtue and a friendship, which receive their right per- 
fection with Heaven's aid, and yet know no other God for 
guide or master save only the comrade of the Muses and the 
Graces and of Aphrodite, Love. For he it is who, in the 
words of Melanippides, 

sows a delicious harvest in the desire of a man's 
heart 

and mingles what is sweetest with what is noblest and most 
beautiful. 

8 

Cramer Inedita (Paris) : The story of Linus is found in 
the 19th Book of Philochorus and in Melanippides. 

9 

Scholiast on the Iliad ['but only would he honour Thetis 
and her strong-heart son '] : Hence Melanippides declares 
that Thetis was with child by Zeus when she was given in 
marriage to Peleus, her marriage being due to the taunts of 
Prometheus or Themis. 

10 

Philodemus On Piety [on the Mother of the Gods]: 
According to Melanippides, Demeter was the only mother 
of the Gods ; and Telestes . . . 
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1—2 Ittlviklov eh 'AA/a/JiaSiyy 

Plut. Ale. 11 at 5' iTnroTpo<piai -ntpiQo-qTQt fx\v iytvoPTO Ka\ 
rep irXydtt TOiV appear <jcv sirra yap aWos ovSeis KadrjKev s OAujU.7ria- 
(Ttv (Si^ttjf ou5e jSao-iXeus, fiovos 5e e«e?voy. /cai viKTiffat 5e /red 
Seurfpov yevecrdai Ka\ riraprov^ cos ©ou/ffS/S^s (p7}<rtv, 6 5' 
Evpiirfiris rphov, u7rep/3aAAei, XapLTrp6r-r]Ti teat 5o|7? Tracrav tt?i> eV 
toviois (piXorifx'iav. Ae'^ei 5' 6 "EvpnriBrjs iv rep atr.uan TaCra* 

<xe S' aeiao/JLai, 1 a> KXemou 7ra£. 
kclKov a VLfca' <Ka\wv &€> 2 
KaWlCTTOV, b yit^Set? 
aXXo? 'EWaixyz/, 
5 ap/iart irpaoTa Spa/xelv fcal Bevrepa /ecu TpLra 
firjvaL t dirov^rl Ato? 3 areepdevr^ iXala 
KapvKL (Boav Trapahovvai. 

2 

Id. 1.1 6 ypa^as eVi ttj viVfl rfjy 'OXvpUTLaaiv 

lir-noZpofjAas its ' * AXKiQidh-qv iyKco/jLiov, eiV Evpiirlb-qs, as o 7roAi>s 
Kp3.ru Xoyos, €?8* crzpos tis ?jv, (prjai, 

Xpyj <&€> TcovSaLfioiu 4 TTpcorov vTrdp^ai 
rav ttoXlv evhoKifiov. 



irepl IEPHNTMOT 
Ar. Ach. 385 : 

XO. t'l ravra arpecpti r^x v ^C €ls re tca\ nopi^eis rpifids ; 
Aa^€ 8' ifxov y eVe/ca Trap' Upoovvfxov 
aKOToBaavTTVKvSrpix^ tic' "Ai'Sos /fuv>)j>. 

1 mss also aya^e, whence Lindskog &yap.ai 2 i? : some 

mss vi'/ca KaWurrov 5' o 3 Herm : mss 5/s 4 Plut. xp^\ val 
tq> ivBaifiovi, but note the form rdv 
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1-2 Victory-Song to Alcibiades 1 

Plutarch Alcibiades : His horse-breeding was famous, 
among other things, for the number of his racing-chariots. 
He was the only man, not excluding kings, who ever entered 
at Olympia as many as seven. And his winning not only 
first place but second and fourth according to Thuc} T dides — 
second and third according to Euripides — is the highest and 
most honourable distinction ever won in this field. Euripides' 
Ode contains the following passage : 

But I will sing thy praises, 2 son of Cleinias. A 
noble thing is victory , noblest of the noble to do 
what no Greek had ever done, be first and second 
and third in the chariot-race, and go unwearied yet, 
wreathed in the olive of Zeus, to make the herald 
cry you. 

2 3 

The Same Demosthenes: The writer of the Eulogy of 
Alcibiades for his victory in the horse-race at Olympia, 
whether as is commonly believed he be Euripides or another, 
says : 

Your happy man's first need is a famous country. 



on HIEROXYMUS 

Aristophanes Acharnia?is : ' Why all this havering and 
shilly-shallying? For all I care, you may get the loan of one 
of Hieronymus' shady and shaggy Death-caps.' 1 

1 cf. Ath. 1. 3e 2 or perh. I admire thee 8 cf. 

Simon. 93 (225 Bergk) from which E. seems to have borrowed 
4 i.e. cap of invisibility, the clippings of his head and chin 
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Sch. ad loc. 6 5e 'lepvvvuos fxckccv ttoitjt^s k<z\ rpaypSoiroibs 
avcv/xa\os kclI avoiKov6/j.r,ros Sta rb &yav ip.Tva6i1s ypdcpc iv inroOeo'eis 
Ka\ <pofiepo?s "Kpoa&ireiois xp7j(T0at. ihomi 5e KporclaBat. €Ka>~ 
jxcchetro Se ws irdw kolluv. $t6ir€p v Ai8os Kvvrjv £<£7j avrov % irai£as 
Koofx^iKOuS &s xovpiwvra. 

Ibid. Nub. 347 [2HKPATH2]- 

yiyvovrai irdvO 1 on fSovXopraf nar t)v fxev T5a><rt KO/x-qr^Vy 
&yptov riva roov Xacriw rovroov, ol6vKep rbv HZevo<pdvrov f 
o~Ka>irrovo~ai ri\v Liaviav avrov Ktvravpois yKaaav auras. 

Sch. ad loc. lepuvv/xov \4yei rbv Sidvpafxfioiroi6vyhs s.evo<f>dvrov 
fj.lv i]v vt6s, vep\ 8e robs 7ra?5as 6.yav iirr6r}ro t \dffiov 8e e?x e T ^ 



irepl KAEOMENOTS, AAMTN6I0T, rNH- 

Sinnor 

Ath. 9. 40*2 a iiret 5e crv koI rb irpo$k7]9€V croi b.rroirpoo'TTe- 
Tvoif]aai TT€p\ rrjs xp^ as r °v KaXvbeovlou <tv6s, rts avrbv icrope? 
\gvkov rr t v xp° av yeyovSra, ipov/xev rjfxt'is rbv eiVtWa* rb 5e 
fxaprvpiov avtxv*vo~ov crv. <ou> 1 ndXai yap rvyxdvoo aveyvwKoos 
robs KAeojAtvovs rov'Vrjyivov AtOvpdfifiovs, Z>v 4v tw iiviypatyofxivu 
MeKedypcf) rovro tffr6pi)rai. 

Ibid. 14. 638 d [V. 7rotr}rds fxoxOijpcov ao~\xdricv\' 6 5e rovs els 
Xicvvidrjv avatyepofxivovs Troi-qaas Tlrcoxobs rvrjaimrov rtvbs /xv7}llo- 
v€V€i iraiyvioypd<pov rr\s IXapyjs /xovcttjs, \€ya>v ovrcos' 

ravr ov jxa Aia Tvr)o~iinros ou5e KXeo/xevrjs 
iv ivvt av xoptiaxs 2 KareyKvKavaro. 

Ibid. 14. 620 d robs 5' 'E/x-ireboKAeovs Kadap/xovs eppa^ySriaev 
^OXvp.Trtao'i KKeojxivr]s 6 pa^Cf>h6sy &s (prjcriv AiKaiapxos iv t<5 

'OXv/XITlKCp. 

Ibid. 14. 605 e naycc 5e Kara rr\v 'EwiKpdrovs 'AvrtkaiSa 

rapccr'tK iKfJ.€fxd6r]Ka ravra iravreX&s 
Ha7r<povs, MeA^Tou, KAeo/xtvovSy Aa/xvvdiov. 

1 E 2 Pors : mss ivvia xopSalcriv 
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Scholiast on the passage : Hieronymus was a lyric poet and 
tragedy-writer whose works were uneven and ill-arranged 
because they had too emotional themes and were acted by 
characters with too formidable masks, though he seemed to 
win applause. He was caricatured for his long hair. That 
is why Aristophanes calls him a Death-cap, jesting in the 
manner of comedy at his need of the barber. 1 

The Same Clouds [Socrates] : The Clouds can become what- 
ever they like ; and if they see a fellow with long hair, one 
of these wild shaggy men like the son of Xenophantus, they 
make themselves like Centaurs by way of scoffing at his idiocy. 

Scholiast on the passage : He means the dithyramb-writer 
Hieronymus, who was the son of Xenophantus, and ran too 
much after the boys and was always in need of the shears. 2 



on CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Since you have evaded the 
question put to you whether the Calydonian Boar is any- 
where stated to have been white, I will tell you where, and 
you must investigate the proof. I happen to have read not 
long ago the Dithyrambs of Cleomenes of Rhegium, in one of 
which, entitled Jleleager, the fact is stated. 

The Same [on writers of low songs] : The author of the play 
called The Beggars, attributed to Chionides, speaks of a 
certain sportive writer of merry music called Gnesippus in 
the following lines : 

Neither Gnesippus nor Cleomenes, I swear, could have 
made such a thing palatable on a nine-chord lyre. 

The Same : According to Dicaearchus in his book on 
Olympia, the Purifications of Empedocles was recited there 
by Cleomenes the rhapsode. 3 

The Same : I too, to quote Epicrates' Anti-Lais : 

Am letter-perfect in all the love-songs of Sappho, Meletus, 4 
Cleomenes, and Lamynthius. 5 

1 cf. Ox. Pap. 856.27, Suid. "Ai'Sos kwti 2 cf. Suid. s. KAelVo 
3 perhaps a different man 4 the accuser of Socrates ; he was 
a writer of tragedy, but his scolia (drinking-songs) are referred 
to by Aristophanes Man. 1302 5 otherwise unknown 
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kclI b robs E'(\(i>t<xs 5e TrejroiTjK&s (prjo~tv- 

ra 3,Tr}crix6pov re tea) 'AXtcfxavos ^lucavlSov re 
apxcuov aeiSeV. 1 6 5e Tv^annros IW atcoveiv, 
bs WKTtpiv* evpev air at s acrfiaT 1 tfataXtlffdat* 
ywdiKas ex ovTas to-fx^vK^v re real Tpiyccvov. 
KpaTivos iv yiaXQaKols- 

A. Tis ap* £pu>vT<x fx elSey, d> Tvr\atirir ; B. £yu ov' ttoXXt] 

oiojj.ai yap fxrfiev ourcas fxwpov elvai tcai nevov. 

0~KWHT€t 8' a\)TOV ds TO. IT l"fj p.aT CL KO.I €V B0VK6X01S' 

os ovk e5a>/c' aWovpTi ^(pOKXeet x P^ v t 
Tip KXeojA&xov 8\ ov ovk av 7]^'lovv iyw 
£fj.o) dto*d<TKeiv ouS' av els 'ASuvia. 

£v 5e reus v npats- 

It oo 5e Ka\ TpaycpZ'ias 
b KXeo/naxov SiBdcKaXos 
fi€T avTOv (Joy irapaTiXTptoi'v* 
*X°° V X°P^ V Ai/SkttI tiX- 
Xovff&v jxeXri -jrovripoi, 

Tr)\€K\eiBr]s 5e eV rots SreppoTs ^ai 7repl ftoixetas avao~Tpe<p€o~9at 

<p7)0~lV aVTOV. 

Ibid. 13. 596 f aXXa. jiiKpov i^eXado/JLrjv v/juv eliruv ttjv t€ 
AvTtfxdxov AuStjj/, Trpofferi Be real tV bfj,&vviiov TavTt]S tTatpav 
AvBtjv %v rjyaTra Aa/j.vvdtos b MiXf)o~tos. €Ka.Tepos yap tovtwv tu>v 
tt o lj]t cov ) us <pr)0~t KXeapxos iv toIs 'Epcori/coTs, tt}s fiapfidpov 
Au5t)s €ts iirtdufilav KaTaaras iiroirjcrev, b /xev 4v eXsyeiois, b Se 
eV fiiXeif t}> KaXovfxevov wo'trifia AvSrjv. 

1 Dind. (cf . arras a Doric word below) : mss aetSeiv 
2 E\ mss evpe fioLxoh (supplied after loss of aeiTais hy 
haplogr. , cf. Av. fr. 576 (73S) hetTav tov eraTpov 'Apio-roipivrjs 
5e rbv epcvfievov) aeiVju. 4kk. 8 Herm : mss olbev and iyh 

TroXXfi x°*-V 4 Kaib : mss /hcto. twv it. 
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And the author of the comedy called The Helots says : 

It is old-fashioned to sing Stesichorus, or Alcman, or 
Simonides. We can listen to Gnesippus, who has invented 
songs for lovers to call out their mistresses with, iambyce 1 
and three-cornered lute in hand. 

Compare the Soft-Livers of Cratinus : 

Pray who has ever seen me in love, Gnesippus? (and the 
answer is) Not I ; far from it ; I really think I have never 
seen such an empty-headed fool. 

And the same poet gibes thus at Gnesippus' poems in The 
Neatherds : 

. . . who refused Sophocles a chorus when he gave one 
to the son of Cleomachus, whom I wouldn't have train a 
chorus of mine even for the feast of Adonis. 

Again, in the Seasons : 

And after him may go the son of Cleomachus, that trainer 
for tragedy who has a chorus of hair-removing-maids removing 
bad songs in the Lydian mode. 

And according to the Stiff 'Uns of Telecleides he led a life 
of profligacy. 

The Same : I had almost forgotten to mention to you the 
Lyde of Antimachus, and moreover her namesake the 
courtesan beloved by Lamynthius of Miletus. According to 
the Erotics of Clearchus each of these poets, falling in love 
with a foreigner called Lyde, composed a poem which he 
named after her, the former an elegiac, the latter a lyric. 

See also Sell. Ar. Nub. 332 (below, p. 250). 
1 a sort of lyre 
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■nepl AEOTPOMAOT 

Sch. Ar. Av. 1405 ZiewT po<plbj}- (a) eireih)] Kai outos twi/ 
o~<p6hpa Xeirrwv. t) on Kai ovtos 8idvpa/j.f3oiroibs Kov<pos . . . airb 
yap ravTTjs i\v 6 Ae<t>T po <p id 7] s. rives Be on Kovcpos koI x^wp^s 
flVj ws eoiKevat opvidi. QeoTrofxiros he ev tolls KairriKio'i' 

AeojTpo<pi$7}S 6 TpifAveoes Aeovricp 

evxpus (pavetrai Kai x a P { * ts &o~Trep vtKpos. 1 

eVetST] Kai ovtos twv a<poBpa Xsttt&v. Ka\ 6 Ktv7)0~'ia$ 5e. 

"EpfXlTTTTOS KepKU^tV 

ot yap irev6fjLevoi 2 
ava-K-qpi o~ot dvovcrtv fjBr) fiovbia* 
i\ewrpo<pihov Xeirrorepa Kai QovfiavrlBos. 

1 i?-Kock } comparing Phot. Tplfxvw, Plat. Eep. 439 e, but 
T6 (palverai xapiets 0' : mss Tpi/xerpos els \e6vTivos and Te <pdvei : 
(pave'iTai E, Te corrupted from Tat which fell out before Kai 
and was inserted in the wrong place 2 these three words 
not in Sch. 3 cf. Bek. An. 85, 29 : mss dvovo~iv (dvo~-) fioidia 
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on LEOTROPHIDES 

Scholiasts on Aristophanes 1 : (a) Because Leotrophides 
like Cinesias, was very thin; or because he too was a ' light* 
(that is, worthless) writer of dithyrambs . . . Leotrophides 
belonged to this tribe. But some authorities say that the 
allusion is to his lightness and thinness, resembling those of 
a bird. Compare Theopompus in the Shop-Girls : 

Leotrophides the three-pounder will seem to Leontius as 
f air-complexioned and lovely as a corpse. 2 

(b) Because Leotrophides, like Cinesias, was remarkably 
thin. Compare Hermippus, The Men-Monkeys : 

The poor are already sacrificing to you wretched three- 
legged beasts as thin as Leotrophides or Thurnantis. 3 

1 quoted p. 255 2 Leontius had a liking for viewing 
corpses (Plato Rep. 439 e) 3 cf. Ath. 12. 551 b 

('Hermippus referring to Dionysus'); see also Eust. 12S8, 
Suid. s. Azwr po<pi$T]s, Bek. An. 85. 29. 
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KINH2I0T 
Bto? 

Plat. Com. 184 Kock . . . fiera ravra Se 
irais Oldypov V UXevpiTiSo? 1 Y^ivrjaLas 
atceXeTos, cIttvjos, tcaXdpiiva atceXr} (fiopcov, 
(fiOor/s Trpo^rjrrj^, eayapas tce/cav/ievo? 
irXeLaTas vir Evpv<j)covTO < z iv tu> aco/juan. 

Plat. Gorg. 501 e 2fL irpwTov Se atceyfrcopieOa 
Ti]v avXrjTitcrjv, ov Sotcei aoi roLavrrj ti$ elvai, cj 
KaXXitcXeis, ttjv rjBovrjv t)/jlcov fiovov Sicotceiv, 
dXXo ov&ev <j>povTi%eiv ; — KAA. epioiye Sotcei. 
— SO. ovtcovv teal ai roiaiBe diraaai, olov r) 
kl6 a planter] r) ev Tot? dycoaiv ; — KAA. vac. — 
SO. tl Se r) rcov %opo)v SiSaatcaXia tcai r) rcov 
Sidvpd/jL/3cjv 7T0L7}cxl<; ; ov ToiavTr) tl<; aoi Kara- 
cfiaiveraL ; rj rjyfj tl (bpovrL^eiv Kivrjalav tov 
^leXrjTO?, 07ro)9 epel ti toiovtov oOev av oi 
dtcovovT€<; /3eXTiov<; ylyvoivTo, r) oti peXXei yapiel- 
aOai to) o%Xco tcov Oearcov ; — KAA. SrjXov Srj 
tovto ye, 0) Sco/epaTe?, Kivrjaiov ye irepi. — SO. 
ti Se 6 TrciTTjp avTOv MeXrjs ; rj irpo^ to fteXTiaTOv 
fiXeTToov iSotcei aoi tciOapcoSeiv ; rj itceivos fiev ovSe 
irphs to rjhiaTOV ; r)vLa yap aScov tov? #eaTa?. 
dXXa &r) atconei' ov^i rj t€ tciOapqioitcrj Sotcei 
aoi iraaa teal r) tcov hiOvpafifiwv iroirfai^ rjSovrjs 
ydpiv rjuprjaOai ; — KAA. e/ioiye. 

1 Kock : mss Zvayopov irats ire U. 
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Life 

Plato the Comedy-writer : Next comes the son of 
Oeagrus by Pleurisy, 1 Cinesias, scraggy and rump- 
less, with legs like reeds, prophet of Decline, 
branded in the flesh with many a cautery-mark of 
Euryphon's, 2 

Plato Gorgias : Socrates and Callicles : — S. 
First let us consider flute-playing. Do you not 
think, Callicles, that its sole object is our pleasure ? 
— C, Yes. — S. And isn't this true of all such arts, 
for instance of competitive lyre-playing ? — C. It is. 
S. And how about the training of choruses and the 
composition of dithyrambs ? Is it not the same with 
them? Do you suppose that Cinesias son of Meles 
concerns himself to say something that shall be 
improving to hear, or something that shall make 
him popular? — C. Obviously the latter, Socrates, is 
the object of Cinesias. — S. And what of his father 
Meles? Was his singing to the lyre inspired by the 
highest motive ? Whatever may be said of the son, 
is it not true that the father's ideal was not even 
the greatest possible pleasure to his audience ? At 
any rate his singing annoyed them. 3 Be that as it 
may, do you not agree that both arts, singing to 
the lyre and the composition of dithyrambs, were 
invented in order to give pleasure ? — C. Yes. 4 

1 Orpheus was the son of Oeagrus by Calliope 2 a 

famous physician 3 cf. Pherecr. 6 K ' Let me see ; who 
is the worst singer to the lyre ? ' — ' Meles son of Peisias ' 
(421 B.C.); Ar. Av. 766 (414 B.C.) 4 cf. Aristid. 46.488, 494 
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Lys. 21. 20 ovkovv a^iov, 5) avZpes St/caaTac, 
ireidoiievovs /caT7]y6poi<; toiovtoi? ifiov fcara- 
ty7]<piaa<T0ai, ot irepl dcre/3etas 1 pcev dycovL^ofxevoL 
tt]\lkovtol yeyovacriv, ovtc av hwdfievoi §' virep 
tcov o~<peTepcov a/xapTTj /mitcov airoXoyrjcracrdai 
€T€po)v /carTjyopeiv ToXfitocri. real cov Kivrjaia? 
ovtco hicuceLfievos irXeLovs aTpaTeias iarpdrevTai, 
ovtol 7T€pl tcov tyjs iroXecos dyava/CTOVcri. 

Ay. Nub. 332 : 

SO. ov yap fxa AC olaO^ orirj TrXetarov^ avrai 

fSoa/covai crofyicnds, 
Oovpiofidvjeis, larpoi eyyas, a^payihovv- 

yapyoK,o\xr)Ta<$ y 
kvkXicov re yopcov aa/jLaTOfcd/jLTrTas, avSpa? 

fierecopocpevcucas 
ovSev SpctiVTas ftoaKovcr dpyovs, otl TavTa? 

pLOVCf01TOLOV<JLV, 

Sch. ad loc. kvkXlcov t€' alvLrreraL els tov<z 
irepl KtvrjcTLav koX QiXo^evov Kai KXeopuivr}, teal 
tovtow; elvat, tcov ao<f>icrTcbv ftovXeTar Xeyet, 8e 
rovs 8idvpa/A{3o7roiov<z* tcov yap kvkXlcov yopcov 
rjaav ovtol 8t8do~/caXoL. ao~ fAaTOtcdfiTTTas 8e, otl 
hia to dpfiovLa /xr/ VTTOTrLTTTeiv avTcov tcl crvy- 
ypdfXfiaTa y Kafiiras e^ovai 7rXeiovas . . , oi 
iraXaiol BiacpOopav fiovaiKrj^ r^yovvTO elvai tov% 
8idvpdfi/3ov<;, teal irpoeXOcov avTcov /xaXXov tca8d- 
yfreTac [969]. — acr fiaTOKapurTa^' Toits hiOvpafifio- 
ttolovs, eirel KapLirds Ta9 7repLcp8d<; Xeyovai. 

1 Blass acrrpareias 
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Lysias Defence on a Charge of Receiving Bribes : 
It is not right, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
should condemn me at the instigation of such men 
as these, who have cut such a figure in prosecutions 
for impiety, 1 and yet have the hardihood to accuse 
others though they cannot defend their own crimes 
— persons who, though they have served in fewer 
campaigns than the wretched Cinesias, nevertheless 
take umbrage about the interests of the State. 

Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates: — By Zeus, you 
don't seem to know that these Clouds feed number- 
less sophists, feed prophets of Thurii, quack-phy- 
sicians, feed manicured, ring-bedecked, leonine 
do-nothings, feed turners and twisters of song in 
the circular chorus, feed astrological knaves — for 
never a hand's turn of work, just because they make 
verses about them. 

Scholiast o?i the passage : ' circular ' : — He is hinting 
at writers like Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes, 
and means that these too are of the sophists, though 
they were writers of dithyrambs ; for these were 
teachers of the circular choruses. He calls them 
e turners and twisters of song ' because, owing to 
their compositions not keeping within the limits 
of the 'mode/ they have too many Kafxirai or 
c flourishes ' 2 . . . — The ancients considered the 
dithyrambs were the destruction of music ; later he 
will attack them more bitterly [969]. — f Turners and 
twisters of song ' : — The writers of dithyrambs ; for 
KCLfAirai or ( twistings ' is the name they give to 
instrumental interludes in the song. 

1 or emending text for shirking military service 2 see 
Pherecr. below, p. 285 
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Ar. Av. 1372 KINHSIA2 #cal IIEIOETAIPOS : 
KI. f avaireTOfxai Brj irpo<; "OXvparop irTepvyeaai 

nero/iai S' 6Sbv oXXot iir aXXap /leXecov — 
IIE, rovrl to irpdypa (f)oprlov BelraL inep&v. 
KI. acpo/Sa) (fypevb? SfijmTi yevvav i<p67roop — 
IIE. aaira^ofxeaOa fytkvpivov Kivrjalav. 
1379 Ti&evpo 7r6Sa crv kvXXop ava kvkXop /cvkXsU ; 
KI. opPisyepeaOai fiovXopbai Xiyv<$>8oyyo<z arjhwv. 
IIE. tt aver at fieXcpBcop, a\V otl Xeyew eiire fioi. 
KI. vtto gov TTTepcoOels fiovXopbai p,€Tdpo-io<z 

avcLTTTOfJievos 6K twp pecfreXcop icaipas Xaftelp 
1385 aepohovrjTOVS ical picj)of36Xov<; dva/3oXd<;. 
IIE, ifc tcov v€(j)e\o)v yap av tl$ dpa(3oXa<$ Xdftot, ; 
KI. Kpi/xarai fiev ovv ivrevOev rj/xcov rj Te^pif. 

t<ov $idvpd/JL/3a)V yap rd Xafjurrpd yiyverac 

aepia Kal ctkoti ana Kal tcvavavyea 
1390 Kal TrrepohovrjTa* crv Se kXvcop eicrei rd^a. 
IIE. oi) hr}T eycoye. KI. ptj rbv^Hpaxkea av ye, 

anavra yap hLeifiL o~oi top dipa, 

eiBooXa Trerrjvwv 

aWepohpofJiwv 

oicovojv ravaoSelpcov. 

IIE. COOTT. 

KI. top aXaSe hpopiov aXapuepos 
1396 dpi dvepbcop irpoalai $air\v. 
IIE. vrj top r) 'yd) aov KaTairavao) Ta? Trvods. 

KI. TOTS flip VOTlaP aTeL^WP 7T/30? ohoPy 

tots S' av jiopea crco/ia ireXd^mv 
1400 dXipiepop aldepo? avXafca t€/jlpcop. 

%api€PTd y\ cj 7rpecr/3vT, icro<pio-(o teal <ro(f>d. 
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Aristophanes Birds : 1 Cinesias (at first singing) and 
Peithetaerus : C. ' Light-winged I fly to Olympus/ 2 
fly this way and that of song — P. Here's something 
that needs a whole cargo of feathers. — C. With 
the fearless eye of the mind exploring a tribe — P. 
Hail, lime-wood-corseted Cinesias ! Why circlest 
thou thy splay-foot circle hither ? — C, I would fain 
become a bird, a clear-voiced nightingale. — P. 
Here, cut singing and tell me what you mean. — 
C. (speaks) I want you to give me wings so that 
I may fly up aloft— and get from the clouds some 
brand-new interludes all windswept and snowclad. — 
P. What? interludes from the clouds? — C. Yes; 
our art depends on them. The best things in a 
dithyramb are the aery and murky sort and azure- 
blue and pinion-sped. You shall hear presently. — 
P. Not I. — C. But you shall, I say. (Si?igs) For 
I'll thread for you the aery vault in likeness of the 
wing-sped, long-necked couriers of the sky. — P. 
Easy all! — C. (continuing.) On the seaward course 
may I swoop with the breath of the winds — P. 
By Zeus, I'll stop your breath then ! — C. — now march- 
ing towards the humid path, now moving my frame 
to the Northwind nigh, ploughing the havenless 
furrow ethereal. (Speaks, referring to the feathers 
which he now finds have been stuck on him.) A pretty 
trick and a smart one you've played on me, my good 

1 produced 415 B.C. 2 Anacr. 25 
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I1E. ov yap av ^alpa? 7rrepoB6pr}ro<; yevofievos ; 
KI. ravrl TV 6TT 017] teas top /cvfcXioBi,Bdcr/caXop t 

09 TalcFt (pvXais irepLfxd^ro^ eip! det ; 
IIE. ftovXet BiBda/cecp teal nap rjfiip ovv fievwv 
1406 Aea)Tpo(f)iSr) xopov Trero/xivayp oppecop 

KepfccoTTiSa 1 (fiuXtfp ; KI. /carayeXas fiov, 
Bi]Xo<; el. 

aXV ovv eycoy ov TravaofxaL, tout lad^ on, 
TTpiv dp 7TT€pco6el^ BiaBpd/jLO) top dipa. 

Sch. ad loc. (1379) AlBv/jlos [lev kvkXop, eirel 
kvkXlwp aa/jbdrcov 7rotr)Tr}<$ eo~Ti, kvXXop Be, eirel 
%a>A,09 icrTLP ... 6 Be ' ApiaTOTeXr)*; ip tclis 
AiBacncaXlais Bvo cprjal yeyopevai. XvLifia^o^ 
outo)9* T&vcppoPLO?, eTreiBr] /cvXXos rjP 6 JZlp7]o-icc<;. 
— (1383) . . . iraL^eL Be irpbs ra Troujfiara tcop 
BiOvpaix^oiroLCdP' e#09 yap avTols roiavra eiriOeTa 
Xeyeip. dfxa Be /cal 7rpo9 to /covepop avrcov. — 
(1393) . . . TrXeLo~Trj yap avrayp Xe^9 Toiav- 
t?;, o Be povs iXd^LCTTOS, a>9 rj Trapotftia * /cal 
Bidvpd/ji/3o)P povp 6^€69 iXdrropa.' — (1395) . . . 
j(\evd^et Be tov<; Bi6 vpanfioiroiovs . 

Sch. Ar. Lys. 847 ff. : (838) KWfxcoBel Kiprjcriap a>9 
fcarcocpeprj eh avpovalap. rjp Be Bi,0vpa/jL(3oTroi6<z. 

1 Palmerius : mss KeKpoirtSa 

1 i.e. for L. as choregus ; the jest appears to be that only 
notoriously thin men like C. and L. could reach Cloudcuc- 
kooborough, the new sky-capital of the Bird-Empire ; the 
' tribe of Cercops ' is a play on the Athenian tribe of 
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sir. — P. Why, don't you like it now you're pinion- 
sped? — C. Is this how you treat the circular-chorus 
trainer whom the tribes are always fighting to 
get ? — P. Then would you like to stay with us and 
train the tribe of Cercops for a chorus of flying 
birds for Leotrophides ? 1 — C. I see, you're laughing 
at me. But all the same I'll never stop, let me 
tell you, till I've got my wings and made my flight 
through the air. 

Scholiasts on the passage : (1379) According to 
Didymus, he says 'circle' because Cinesias is a 
composer of circular poems [poems for the circular 
choruses ?], and f splay-foot ' because he is lame . . . 
But Aristotle in the Dramatic Catalogues tells us 
that there were two poets of the name ; according 
to Symmachus, Euphronius says it is because 
Cinesias was splay-footed [or bow-legged]. — (1383) 
. . . He is making fun of the poems of the dithyramb- 
writers ; for it was their custom to use such epithets. 
He is also ridiculing their 'lightness ' [or, as wc 
should say, shallowness]. — (1393) . . . Much of 
their style is like this, but the sense exiguous ; 
compare the proverb, f You have less sense even 
than a dithyramb.' — (1395) . . . He is satirising 
the dithyramb-writers. 

Scholiast Aristophanes Lysistrata [a lively scene 
loo long to print here, in which Cinesias ?rith his 
baby implores his wife to leave the Acropolis which 
has been seized by the women, and come home\ : 
He caricatures Cinesias as an uxorious husband. He 
was a writer of dithyrambs. 

Cecrops ; the Cercopes were a race of gnomes changed by Zeus 
into monkeys 
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Ar. Ran. 153 [V. tcov kcltcd]' 

HP. elra /36p/3opov ttoXvv 
teal a/ccop delvcov' ev Be tovtw fceifievovs 

155 €L 7T0V %6V0V T£? T)BlK7](T€ TTCOTTOTe 

i) iralBa fiivtov rapyvpiov ixfceiXeTO 

Tj /JLl]T€p } 7]X07]CT€V 7) TTCLT pO$ yvdOoV 

eTrdja^ev i) 'irlopKOv op/cov tofxoaev 
f) ^lopcrl/jLOV Ti? prjcnv itjeypdyp-aro. 
AI. vt) tou? deoij? ixPV v 7 e Trpb? tovtomti /eel 
161 Ti]v irvppl^v Ti9 e/xade tt)v Klvtictlov. 

Sch. ad he. (161) Kivrjo-Las SidvpajjLfioTroios' 09 
€TTOi7j(T€ 7rv ppLyj]V . . . 6 Kcvrja Las iir pay fiaTevaaTO 
Kara tcov rcay/jLL/ccbv, o>? elev d^oprjyrjjoi. rjv Be 
kcll to criofxa OKVTipb^ teal tcaTea/ceXeTev/cdx; . . , 

Ar. Ran. 1435 : 

AI. dXX €TL fllCLV yVWjJLr)V eKUT€pO<; etTTCLTOV 

77 epl t% TroXecos tjvtlv 1 k'xeTov acorrjpLav, 
ET. €70; /lev olBa real 0eXo) (fipd^eip. AI. Xeye. 
ET. €L Ti? TTTeptoaas IvXeo/cpLTcv Kivrjcrla 
1439 diptov dpat 1 ireXayiav virep TrXatca, — 
AI. yeXoiov av fyalvoLTO' vovv 8* e%££ Ttva ; 
ET. vavitaypLev, k&t e^ovTes b%LBa<; 

paivoiev €9 Ta /3Xe<papa tcov ivavTicov, 
Sch. Ar/ /oc. (1438) <5 KivrjGia? Xeirro^ rjv, 6 Be 
KXeotcpiTo? fio)(8r)po<;. tyialv ovv oti el tv$ uvtX 
7TTepcov KXeoKpiTO) KivrjcrLav irepL^dXoL &<tt€ 
(pepeaOai jieTapaLovt;, avfi^r]aeTai avTOV? oXeadac 
avpocf)opr)Tov<; yevo/xevovs. — a>9 \e7rr09 acpoBpa o)v 
KtefjitpBelTai kcll J>9 fezw fcal a>9 KoXa^. ijjLV7]<r07j 
Be teal tov KXeo/cpLTjDv 2 C09 tovtov kcl\ tov Klvtictlov 

6fAO(f>pOVOVVTG)V. 

1 Tucker : mss alpoiev avpai 2 mss transpose the names 
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Aristophanes Frogs : Heracles (describing Hades) : 
Then miles of mire and muck everlasting, and lying 
in it everyone who lias wronged a stranger., bilked 
a harlot, beaten his mother, boxed his father, per- 
jured himself, or made himself a copy of a speech 
from a play of Morsimus.— Dioxvsrs : By the Gods, 
that's the place too for anyone who's learnt 
Cinesias' sword-dance. 1 

Scholiast on the passage (161) : Cinesias was a 
dithyramb-writer, who composed a 1 pyrrhich ' dance 
. . . Cinesias attacked the comedy- writers on the 
ground that they had nothing to say. He was a 
nervous, timid man, and wasted to a skeleton . . . 2 

Aristophanes Frogs: Dionysus, Aeschylus, Euri- 
pides : D. But once again, let each declare his 
plan for saving the State. — E. ( l know and I will 
tell you what I know.' — D. Tell away. E. Suppose 
Cinesias were to be made into wings for Cleocritus, 
so that he could c soar high aloft over the ocean 
wave' — D. It would make a funny sight ; but what's 
the sense of it ? — E. Suppose the fleets fought, and 
they took cruets up and sent a shower of vinegar 
into the eyes of the enemy. 

Scholiast on the passage : Cinesias was a thin man, 
and Cleocritus a profligate. He means, if you were 
to fasten Cinesias instead of wings to Cleocritus so 
that they rose in the air, the result would be that 
they would be carried away for good by the wind. — 
He is caricatured as being excessively thin and as 
a foreigner and a toady. Cleocritus is mentioned 
because he was hand and glove with Cinesias. 

1 cf. Ael. V.H. 3. 8 2 Suid. s.v. nvrpixri, 'he was a 
Thebau,' which is thought to be a mistake 
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Ar. Ran. 366 : 

• • V XP 7 ll jLaTa Ta ^> T ^ v dpTtirdXcov vavaiv 

irapkyeiv Tivd ireiOei, 
rj KarariXa tcov 'Kfcaralcov nvfcKloicn yopoiaiv 

virahodv . . . 
tovtois avBcj kclvOls diravBa) kclvOls to rplrov 

[jloX diravSo) 
e^iaracrOai fivaraiaL %opol<;. 

Ibid. 404 [els "la/cxov]- 

av yap KaTeay^iao) i±ev eirl yeXwTi 
klltt evreKeta top re gclvBoX'kjicov 
koX to pd/cos, fcr/^evpes cocft 
dty]/J.Lovs irai^eiv re teal ^opeveiv. 

Sch. ad loc. tcov rep Bid ae /caTea^ladi). eoiice 
Be irapefifyaLveiv on \ctco<; ?]Br} i^oprjyelTo rois 
7T0L7]ral<;. eirl yovv rod KaWlov tovtov fajalv 
y AptcTTOTe\r)<? ore avvBvo eBo^e yopr\yelv tcl 
Aiovvaia rots rpaywBois teal KO)fjL(pBol<; m ware 
laco? r\v Ti? /cat irepl tov A.rjvalKOv dycova 
avaToXiy xpovco B* vo~T€pov ov itoWw tlvi teal 
fcaddira^ irepiel\e Kivrjacas Ta? ^oprjyia^. e£ 
ov teal XrpdTTi<; iv to) el<; avrov Bpa/iarL 
ecf)7)' 'Sfcrjvij fiev <ianv 7)Be> tov yopoKTOvov \ 
Kivrjcrlov.' 1 

I. G. 2. 1253 [Marmor Pentelicum ad radices 
oriental es arcis repertum] : 

. . . crTp]aTos t&akrjpevs ix\-°PV7 €l • • •] Kii»7- 
cnas iBlB\_acnce. 

1 perh. the 1st lines 
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Aristophanes Frogs : ... or anyone who tries to 
get money sent to the enemy's fleet, or any singer 
to the circular chorus who befouls the wayside 
shrines of Hecate . . . all these I charge, and 
charge again, and charge yet once again, to keep 
away from our Mystic dance. 

Scholiast on the passage : This is aimed at the 
dithyramb-writer Cinesias. 

The Same [to Iacchus] : Thou it is who hast had 
our poor sandal split and our coat rent for fun and, 
be it said, economy, and found out how we can 
sport and dance without having to pay. 

Scholiast on the passage : That is, they have been 
split on thy account ... He seems to imply that 
the poets* plays had come to be staged on the 
cheap. Anyhow Aristotle says that it was in the 
archonship of this Callias (-±06 B.C., the date of the 
play), that it was decreed that tragedies and 
comedies should be produced together at the Dionysia; 
so that perhaps there was a like combination for the 
Lenaea ; and not long afterwards Cinesias finally 
abolished the system of the staging of plays as a 
State-service [for wealthy citizens] ; whence Strattis 
in the play he wrote upon him speaks of ' the shop 1 
of Cinesias the chorus-slayer.' 

On a slab of Pentelic marble found below the eastern 
side of the Acropolis of Athens : 

. . . -stratus of Phalerum provided the chorus . . . 
Cinesias trained it. 2 

1 prob. with a play on at<.r\vr\, the 'scene' or back of the 
stage of the theatre 2 this implies that the poet com- 
posed the work performed 
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Ibid. 8 [Tabula marmoris Pentelici reperta in 
theatro Bacchi. superiorem partem occupat anagly- 
phon quo repraesentatur a sinistra Minerva adstans 
cum scuto et angue dextramque porrigens alteri 
feminae cum face vel sceptro quam Sicilian! dixeris] : 

€TT Ev/3ovXiBoV apyOVTO^ €7TL T/}? [YlapScO^PiSo? 

e/CT7?9 TTpvravevovarjs, f) TlXdroov ^siKoydpov^ 
0/\f6i'[? iypa]fjLfidTev€, eBo^ep rfj fiovXfy Klvt)- 
<rla$ €6776' ire\_p\ ' Az>]Spo adept]*; Xeyev iiraivkaai 
\tov\ycriov top S^JeXta? dpyopTa xal AeirTLvrjv 
[top dde\(pb]p top Aiopvg[lov /ca]l ("^eaplSijp to[p 
ddeXcfybp] tov Aiopv<t[lov /cat (t>iX]6t;epop t\op . . . 

Ath. 12. 551a [V. X€ttt6tiito<;~\' teal 'Apio~To<f)dp7]<z 
S* ip TrjpvTaSr) XeTTTOV? TOvaSe fcaTaXeyei, ou? 
teal TrpecrjSet? biro tcop ttoli]toop (f>rj(rip et? "AiSov 
irepLireaBaL irpb? tovs ifcei ttoltjtcl^ Xeycop ovtodctl' 

A. Ka\ ti? P€/cpa)P fcevdpLcopa teal ctkotov irvXas 
erXrj KCLTekOelp ; — B. eva yap d<\> e/caor*;? 
Texvrj<; 

elXofieOa KOtvfj yevofxevi]<i eWX^crta?, 
o£»? yo-fiep ovtcl$ ddocfyoLTas /ecu Qap-a 
itceiae (^iXo^wpovPTa^. A. elal yap Tives 
avhpe? Trap 1 vplp dhofyovrai ; — B. ptj Ala 
fjudXio-Ta y\ — A. ojcTrep QpatcocpoiTai ; — B. 
irdvr e^et?. 

A. KOi tlp€<; ap step ; — B. irpojTa pXp Sappvplcop 
dirb to)p Tpvywhwp, a7rb Se twp Tpayticcop 
%opo>v^ 

MeX^ro?, dirb he toop kv/cXlcop KiprjcrLas. 
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On a slab of the same found in the Dionj/siac Theatre 
at Athens, beneath a sculpture representing on the. left 
Athena standing trith a shield and a snake, and putting 
out her right hand to another female figure with a torch 
or sceptre } who is possibly intended for Sicilij : 

In the archonship of Eubulides 1 and the sixth 
prytany of the tribe Pandionis whose clerk was 
Plato son of Nicochares of Phlya, the Council re- 
solved — Cinesias moved on the matter brought up 
by Androsthenes that a vote of thanks be passed 
to Dionysius the ruler of Sicily and to his brothers 
Leptines and Theorides and also to Philoxenus 
the . . . 2 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on thin people] : 
Aristophanes too in the Gerytades gives the follow- 
ing list of thin men sent as ambassadors by the 
poets above ground to the poets in the nether 
regions: — "A. ' Who is 't that dares descend to th' 
hold of Death and pass the gates of Darkness?'— 
B. Well, we've had a general meeting of the 
Assembly, and picked as delegates from each art 
gentlemen we knew to be fond of paying visits 
underground. — A. Why, have you regular visitors 
to Hades with you? — B. I should just think we 
have. — A. Like regular visitors to Thrace? — B. 
You've got it. — A. And who may they be, pray? — 
B. First there's Sannyrion from the comedy-men, 
next Meletus from the tragic choruses, and Cinesias 
from the circular." And then he proceeds thus : 

1 B.C. 304; Aristophanes' Ecch>siazusae which mentions C. 
at line 330 was performed in 3?)2 or 3<S9, his Froyst (above) in 
40.") 2 as no such brother of D. is recorded, Philoxenus 
is prob. the poet (see p. 370) 
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o>9 crcfioSp' errl Xeirrcov eXttlScov w^elaO* apa* 
rovrov? yap, rjv rroXXol ^vveXdcoaiv, 1 Xaf3o)v 
6 t?}? hiappoia? TTorafios ol^werar 

. . . T]V Be OVTCO? \€7TT0TaT0? Kal fJLClK pOTCLTOS 6 

Kiv^aia^j el? ov Kal b'Xov hpa/xa yeypacpev 
Hr parr is, <&9ia)Ti]v ' AtyXXea avrov KaXcov Bed 
to iv rfj avrov irou-jaei crvve^o}^ to QOtwra 
Xeyeiv rrai^oov ovv el? rrjv ISeav avrov ecfcrj 
' QOtcor' 'A^tXXeO.' dXXoc $' avrov, &>? /cat 
Wpiarocpavt]?, iroXXaKi? elprffcaai <f)i\vpivov Kivrj- 
criav Bid rb (fiiXvpa? Xafi^dvovra aavLBa avfiirepi" 
^covvvaffai, Tva firj Kdpnrri~\rai Bid to re fir/Ko? 
fcal ri]v ia^vorrjra. on S' ijv Kivi]cria? voadtBrj? 
Kal Beivb? rdXXa Avaia? 6 p/jrcop ev rqy ( Trrep 
(f>aviov TlapavofJLCOv irriypatyopLevui Xoyco el'prjKev, 
(fid(T/ccov avrov dcpi/ievov rrj? rkyyv}s o~vKO(f>avreiv 
Kal drrb rovrov rrXovrelv, on Be 6 iroirjri]? iari 
Kal ovx erepo?, o~a(j)a)? avrb? wv arj/jialverai i.<e 
rod Kal eVl dOeorrjri KoopiwBovfjLevov i/i(pavi^ea0ai 
Kal Bid rov Xoyov roiovrov BeiKWcr9ai. Xeyei §' 
ovrco? o pijrcop' ' Qav/nd^co Be el fir) /3apeo)? cfyepere 
on Kivrjalas iarlv 6 rol? vofioi? /3or)06?, ov vfiel? 
irdvre? errlaraaBe dae/3eararov dirdvrwv Kal 
Traparofjicorarov dvOpddircov yeyovevai. ovx 0VT ^ 
ianv 6 roiavra irepl Oeov? i£ap,aprdvcov, a rot? 
(lev dXXoi? aiaxpbv iari Kal Xeyeiv, rcov KcofupBo- 
BiBaaKaXcov <S'> aKOvere Ka6^ eKaarov iviavrbv ; 
ov fxerd rovrov rrore ' ArroXXocfcdvr}? Kal ^Slvara- 
XiBrj? Kal AvaLdeo? avveiaricovro, fitav ijpiepav 

1 Kock : mss iroWy £vve\6rj £vA\a$a>v 
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" What very thin hopes you seem to have built 
on! 1 If many such get together they'll be carried 
avvav in the flood of their own scouring." 2 

. . . Now Cinesias was in fact very thin and very 
tall, and Strattis has an entire play written on him, 
in which he calls him Achilles of Phthia because he 
was always using the vocative of the word Phthian 
in his poetry. Thus he made fun of his appear- 
ance by addressing him as, f O Phthian Achilles.' 3 
Other writers, including Aristophanes, have fre- 
quently called Cinesias ' the lime-wood man ' because 
he wore stays of lime-wood to support his length 
and thinness. We know that he was of a sickly 
habit and altogether a strange being from what the 
orator Lysias tells us in the speech called The 
Oration in behalf of Phanias against an Unconstitutional 
Measure, where he makes out that he abandoned 
his art for the profession of informer and became 
a rich man. And there is no doubt that this is the 
poet, because he is represented to have been cari- 
catured for his atheism and he is shown to have 
been of that character in the speech. The words 
of the orator are these : ( 1 am surprised that you 
do not take it amiss that the upholder of the law 
in this case should be a man like Cinesias, whom 
you all know to have passed all limits in his defiance 
of law whether human or divine. Is not this the 
man who commits such an outrage upon religion 
that the world in general cannot even mention it 
with propriety and the comic poets tell you of it 
regularly every year ? Is not this the man who, with 
Apollophanes, Mystalides, and Lysitheiis, appointed 

1 the Gk. is 'were carried by' 2 cf. Ael. V. H. 10. 6 
3 with a play on phthisis ; cf. Ar, Ban, 1:26 
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ra^dfievot tcov diroffipdScov, dvrl Se vovfirjvtacrTCOV 
tcaicohaipLovio-Tas a<f)lcriv avrots Tovvofia Oepievoi, 

TTpkuOV }16V TCLLS aUTCOV TV%aiS' 01) flTJV C09 T0VT0 

hia7rpal~6fJL€voi TTjv Sidvoiav eayov, aW o>9 
KaTayeXcdvre^ tcov Becov tcai tcov vofirov tcov 
v/jLSTepcov. i/ceLvcov fiev ovv etcaaTos aircokero 
oiairep el/cos tovs toiovtovs. tovtov Se tov vtto 
tt\€lo~tcov yiyvoHjKOfjLevov ol 8eo\ ovtcos Sieffecrav 
ware tovs e%9pov<$ ftovXeeOai avrov %r)v fiaWov 
rj TeQvdvai irapdheiyfxa tch9 aXkois, Xv elBcoatv 

OTL T(H9 \laV vjBpMTTl/CCOS 7T/909 TCL 061CL hlCUCeLfAeVOLS 

ovtc eU tovs iralhas diroriOevTai ra? Tipbcopias, 
dX)C avrovs Katccbs dTroWvovat, pec&vs koX 
y^akeir core pas real t<z9 crv/jL(j)opd<; koX Ta? voaovs 
<avToi<$> i) tols aWois dvOpcoirois TTpovlSdWovTes* 
to f.iev yap diroOavelv r} /ca/xeiv vofiificos koivov 
rjfjbiv diraaLv eVrt, to 8' outcos eyovTa toctovtov 
Xpovov SiaTekelv Kal /ca9" eicdo-Tr)v rjfxepav diro- 
dvrjGKovTa fi?] SvvaaOat TeXevT^aao tov /3iov 

TOVTOLS flOVOLS 7TpoaT)K€L TO£9 TCI TOiaVTa CLTTep 

ovtgs e^ripuapT^KQGiv! irepl fxev ovv K.iv)]o~'iov 

TaVTa 6 f)/]TCOp €ip7]K€V. 

Apostol. Paroem. Gr, 2. 652 tcx Kivrjalov &pa* 
iirl tcov fiaXaxcov toiovtos yap 6 Ktv)]aca<; rjv. 

Plut. And. Poet. 4 1 Ti/ioOecp p,ev yap olSovti ttjv 
>f XpT€fiLV ev to) OeaTpco ' fxaivdSa 8 vtdSa (fioifidSa 
XvaadSa 1 Kivrjaias dvT€(pcovrja€ ' TOiavTrj aoi 
dvydryp ykvoiTo! 

1 cf. Id. Superst. 10 
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for their periodic revel one of the forbidden days 
of the calendar, under the name not of the 
New-Moon Club but the Devil's Own? — a name 
suitable, as it turns out, to the members* fortunes, 
but chosen doubtless not so much with that in- 
tent as to throw ridicule both upon the Gods 
and upon the law of their country. His colleagues 
ended as such folk often do. The best-known 
member of the club has been so visited by Heaven 
that his enemies do not wish him dead but hope 
that he may live long as an example, so that others 
may realise that irrcligion is punished not in the 
children but in the fathers, for that these are 
visited with greater and severer calamities both 
in body and estate than all the rest of mankind 
put together. To be sick or to die of ordinary 
ills is the common lot of man, but to continue 
thus year in year out, to be dying day by day 
and yet be unable to make an end, is a fate 
deserved only by the committers of such sins as 
the defendant's.' Such is the orator's description 
of Cinesias. 

Apostolius Centuries of Proverbs : He plays 
Cinesias : — Used of effeminate men ; for such was 
Cinesias' character. 1 ♦ 

Plutarch How the Young should listen to Poetry : 
When Timotheus, singing in the theatre, called 
Artemis ( frantic, mantic, corybantic/ Cinesias 
shouted back ' Such be your own daughter ! ' 2 

See also Plut. Glor. Ath. 5. Q. Conv. 7. S. 3, Suid. s.v. 
1 cf. Sch. Ar. Eccl. 330 2 cf. Aud. Poet. 4 (see Timoth. 2) 
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KINHSIOT MEAQN 

1 ActkXtjttios 

Philod. 7T. evaefl. Gomp. 52 'Aa-KXrjwtbv 5e Zeus €K€pa.vva><T€V, 
as fxkv 6 ra NavrraKTiKa <rvyypd\pas Kav 'AaK\r)Tri[<f TeAjeVrrjs 
real Kivr][utas] o fxeXoiroios, o[rt tV\v ItvttoKvtov [irapalfcXriOels vtt 
"'Aplr^ixifios hv$Gry\(j<z\y, us 5' f[v 'EpKpvAy ^[rqalxopjos, otl 
Ka[irai/ea feed Av~\fcovp[yov ] 

2 

Erot. 40 Klein : paifiotihiaTaTov KOfxirvX^raTov 

patfiov 

yap Kai yavaov rb (TTpefiXbv Xiyerar Kavrbs 5e ttov (prjciv 
Ko.fATruAciTa.Tai 5e avdpdcirou irXzvpai e.Vt paifBoeibea Tpoixov 
' AffKXairwv 1 iwl tov kclt a. rt fx\v koIXov koltol ti 5e KafxivvKou, cos 
Kivrj(rlas Ta,<T(T€i ri)v X4l-iv. 



irept OPTNIAOS 

Sch. Ar. Nub. 970 6 $>pvvis KiOapcpSbs yivTiAr)i/a7os. ovros 
o\ Sokc? irpvTos Kidaplaai nap" J Adrjvaiois ko,\ viKr}o~at YlavaQ7]vaiois 
67T£ KaXXtov 2 apxovros. i\v 5e 'ApicrroxXeibov jjLadrjTr^s. 6 5e 
'Apiaron A€i$7]s KidapcpSbs i\v 6.ptcrTOS. Tb yevos rfv curb Tepirdv- 
dpov. tfK/j.a<T€ 5' eV rrj EXXadi /cara ra Mi]5t/ca. 7rapa\a^ccy 5e 
tov Qpvviv avXcpSovvTa Ki&apl^ziv e5i5a£ev. "\o~rpos 5e iv to?s 
l-Kiypo.(pOjx4vois MeAoirotoTs Tbv fypvviv Aecfiiou (prjcri Kaficovos 
vi6v tovtov 5e lipowos /xdyeipou ovTa avv IxXXois SoOrjvai tu> 
'ApiaroKXeiSr). raCra 5e ax f ^ l daai eoiKey el yap t)v ysyov&s 
hovXos ko\ /.tdyeipos 'iep^vos, ovk av aireKpnpav ol koo^ikol, ttg\- 
Xants avTov \xeixvr\\.dvoi i<p* oh iKaivovpyrjo-e KO.TO.KXdcras tt)v (fh)\v 

1 B: mss ir\affiu>v 2 M.H.E. Meier Ka\Xifj,dxov 

1 prob. a dithyramb 2 cf. E.M. 701. 12 3 see Lam- 
procles 1 * i.e. in the public competition instituted by 
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THE POEMS OF CINESIAS 

1 ASCLEPILS 1 

Philodemus On Piety : Zeus struek Asclepius by lightning 
because, according to the writer of the Xaupactica and the 
Asclepius of Telestes and (the like-named work) of the lyric 
poet Cinesias, he raised Hippolytus from the dead at the 
instance of Artemis ; but according to the Eriphyle of 
Stesichorus it was because he raised Capaneus and Lycurgus. 

2 2 

Erotian Glossary to Hippocrates : Most bandy-legged means 
very convex ; for 

bandy-legged 

and crooked mean distorted. Compare Hippocrates : * the 
patient's ribs are very convex like bandy legs.' Asclapon 
employs the word of that which is concave on one side and 
convex on the other, as Cinesias uses it. 



on PHRYNIS 

Scholiast on Aristophanes 3 : Phrynis was a singer to the 
lyre, of Mytilene. He appears to have been the first to 
play the lyre at Athens 4 and to have won the prize for it at 
the Panathenaie Festival in the archonship of Callias. 5 He 
was a pupil of Aristocleides, a great singer to the lyre, who 
was descended from Terpander and flourished in Greece 
during the Persian Wars. Phrynis was a singer to the flute 
before he taught him the lyre. Istros tells us, in the work 
entitled The Lyric Poets, that Phrynis was a Lesbian, the son 
of Camon, and that he w as originally one of Hiero's cooks, 
but was given with other slaves to Aristocleides. But this 
seems to be an invention ; for if he had been a slave and a 
cook of Hiero's, the fact would not have been concealed by 
the comic poets, who often speak of him in connexion with 
the innovations by which he caused the deterioration of sing- 

Perieles 5 B.C. 456, prob. a mistake for Callimachus 
B.C. 446 
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napx to apxcuov eOos, cos ' Apio~Tocpdpr)s <p7jo~\ iced Qepefcpdrris. — 
tcadb irpwros t))V apuo"iav exXacrep (ir\ to fia\6a'<doT€pov. %p 5e 
yvppis teal ipvxp *- 

Plllt. JIllS. 6 to 5' oXov 7] /jl\p k<xtcl T e pir a p$ po p KiQap'pbia Kai 
fj.£xP L T V S $*pvvL?ios 7}\iKt.as iraPTeXoos corKi) tis ovo~a SteTeXet, ov 
yap i^v to iraXaiov ovTca Trote7a6ai Tas KtQapybias ws pvp o55c- 
[leTcuptpziv Tas apixovlas na\ tovs pvO/xovs . . . 

Arist. Mclapk. 993 b 15 

Pherecr. ap. Plut. Mas. 30 

Timoth./r. 27 

Plut. Prof* Virt. 13 3>pvpip jxkp yap ot e<popoi to7s eVra 
XOp$a7s 8uo irapevTeivdfJiei'oi' rjpdoTwp irorepop Tas &pw6ep fj to.s 
KaTwdev eKTe^u avro7s iOeXei Tcapao'x^p . . . 

Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33 |>. v 6fiov] 

Ath. 14. 638 b Kai jj.ox^i)p^ v ^€ ao~ (.laTwu yey6pao~i TroiriTal, 
tt€oi cop <pf]o-\ ^aivtas 6 'Kpecrtos ev to?s Uphs tovs 2o<£>fcrTas, 
ypd<poeP o'jtus' ' TeAeVi/cos u Bv(dvTios eTi 5e Wpyas, iron]Ta\ 
/Lioxdyp&P oures v6jxw, irpbs jxep top *i§iop x°-P^ KT ^P :t T ^ Troirjaeoos 
€vir6povi', tccv 5e Tepirdpdpov Ka\ <i>pvPiBos vojxwv ouSe Kara fJLiKphv 
ifivpavro iiml/avo'cu* 



irept nPONOMOT 

Ath. 4 fin. (184 d) Aovpis 5' ip t&5 Uep\ Evpnridov Kai 
2o<po'{\eovs ' AAKifiid$7]p (prjcri }xa6ziP ttjp av\r]TtKr}P oi) irapa tov 
tuxoptos aWa. Tlpop6p.ov tov (xeyLO M T7}P io~x y l K ° TOS 5<i£ax\ 

Ibid. 14. 631 e to be iraXaihu zTr\pCiT0 -n$p\ t\\p jxovfftKr\P to 
naXop Ka\ iraPT e/x e Karra t\\p Ttx vr l 1/ T0V °i K *7oP ai/To7s KOCjxov. 



1 cf. Suid. Qpvvis, P'j>/j,o\oX£vo~aiTO, bvcKoKoKatxirTas 2 for 
the rest of the passage see vol. i Terpander, p. 23 3 cf. 

Plut. Dc Scips. 1, Poll. 4. 06 4 cf. Plut. Agis 10. where 

he gives the Ephor's name as Ecprepes (but Emprepes 
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ing. Compare Aristophanes and Pherecrates. — He was the 
first to make changes tor the worse in tjie use of the ' modes.' 
He was effeminate as a man and frigid as a composer. 1 

Plutarch Music: In short, lyre-singing in Teipander's da}*, 
and indeed right down to the age of Phrynis, was always 
entirely simple. In old days it was not considered right 
to compose songs for the lyre like those of to-day with 
modulation of mode and rhythm. 2 

Aristotle Metaphysics : see on Timotheics, p. 297. 

Pherecrates in Plutarch : see on Timotheus, p. 285. 

Timotheus : see below, p. 328. 3 

Plutarch How a Man knows that he is improving in Virtue : 
Phrynis, who had added two strings to the usual seven of the 
lyre, was asked by the Ephors whether they should cut off 
the two highest or the two lowest . . .* 

Proclus Chrcslomathy [innovations in the Nome] : see on 
Timotheus, p. '291. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Moreover there have been 
composers of bad lyric, of whom we are told by Phaenias 
of Eresus in his Tract Against the Sophists, where he says : 
' Telenicus of Byzantium, and also Argas, who were composers 
of bad nomes, were at no loss with respect to the proper 
character of that type of composition, bnt were unable, 
nevertheless, to make the smallest approach to the standard 
set by Timotheus and Phrynis.' 5 

on PRONOMUS 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : In his treatise On Euripides 
and Sophocles Duris declares that Alcibiades learnt flute- 
playing from so great a man as Prouomus. 

The Same : In the old days ' beauty ' or propriety was a 
matter for consideration in music, and everything had its 
own proper artistic £ ornament ' or accompaniment. For this 

Apoph. Lac. s.v.) and adds 'and the Ephors who did the 
same with Timotheus ' ; if this took place at all, it prob 
belongs to the less famous man, Phrynis 5 Ath. adds 
citations of Alexis and Anaxandrides mentioning Argas 
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Bi67T€p fjo-avffitoi /ca0' kKaarr\v ap\xoAav abXol uai eKaarois avXrjTcov 

UTTTjpXOV av\o\ eK<X<TT1J OLQfAOvict, TVp6(T<pOpOl iv To7s ayCCCl. HpOVOfjLOS 

5' 6 Q-qfiouos iTpooros r)v\7)(T€v OLTvh tS)V avro)V (avX&v 7raVas)> 1 ras 
apfxovLas- vvv 5e elnrj nai aXoycos aivTOVTCti tt)s fj,ovo~iK?)s. 

Anth. Plan. 28 "AS-qXov 

'EXXas i*kv Qrifias irpoTtpas npovKpivev iv avXo7s" 
0/)j8ai 8e UpSvouov, 7ro»5a top OlvidSov. 

Pans. 9. 12. 4 [it. lepbv Tb 'AiroXX&vos rb iv Q-qjUais]' avhpids 
re €<tti TlpovSfxoi) avfipbs av\i)<roLVTOS ii\ ay my OTarr a is tovs toXAovs 
. . . Tlpovofxos 5e i\v bs irpiros iTrtvoTjaev avXovs is airav ap^iovtas 
H\ovras iTriTrjSetcjs, irp&TOs 5e Zidcpopa is tocovtov jxiXt] 
avXols T)vAri<T€ rots ahrdls. 2 Xzyerai 8e ws Kal tov 7rpocra)Trov t<3 
o"X'/?A iaTi KaL ^ T0 ^ navTbs Ktvrjaei (rcofxaros irtpiccr&s SV) ti 
eT€/>7re ra Qiarpa.' Kai ol tea) acrfxa irt-KOiruxtvov icrrl -npoa6$iov 
is ArjAov toTs e7r' Evp'nrcp XaXKidevai. tovtov re ovv ivravda ol 
&7)fiaioi Kal y ETra/jL€iva)i/bav tov TLoAvjjivihos avedecrav. 

Ibid. 27. 7 [x. olKiffjxov Meaffr,vr}s']' Kal t\v [xkv totc 7}/x4pav 
irpbs dvcrlais re Kal evxeus %(rav rats 5e i<ps£?)s tov ret^ous Tbv 
TrepifioAov ijyeipov, Kal ivTbs ohdas Kal ra. Upa iirotovvTO. 
€tpyd£ovTO 8e Kal vwb {aovgik^s aXXrjs ix\v oi>5e/iias, avAwv 2>e 
Bolootloov Kal 'Apyel&v to. T€ 2a/ca5a Kal UpovSfxov psAr) tot* Stj 
Trpo-f)x® 7 1°' av P-dAiGTa is a/xiAAav. 

Ar. Ecd. OS : 

%v 8' iyKadi^do/xecrda npoTepai, Xrjaouev 

tv&TeiXd/xevai Oalfxaria- tov Trd>ya>vd T€ 

oTav KaQwjxiv bv irepib'rjcro/j.ecrd' e/cei, 

tis ovk h.v r]fj.a.s tft.vb'pas riyriGaiQ* opoiv ; 

' Ayvppios yovv Tbv Hpovo/j.ov irdoyoov' ex wJ/ 

XeXrjOs' KaWoi 7rpoTepov r}V ovtos yvvf}, 

vvvl 5', opas, irpaTTti tcl \x£yio~T iv Ttj ir6Xei. 

Sch. ad luc, 'O 'Ayvppios o-TpaTrjybs 6-nXvdpiu>dr)S, &p^as iv 
Atafic?, Kal tov /ahtOuv 5e twv TroirjTwv aw€TepL€ f Kal 7rpa>TOs 
4KKXr)criao~TtKbv deBaiKev. 6 Se Up6vofjLOS avXrjrrjS fxeyav ex a " / 
TTuiyuiva. 'Ayvppios 5e evpvnpcoKTOS. 

1 Cas.-Mcin. 2 Siebelis : mss avTols rjv. r. avA. 
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reason there were flutes peculiar to each 'mode,' and in the 
competitions every flute-player had flutes adapted to each. 
The first to play all the modes on one pair of flutes was 
Prononius of Thebes. Hut nowadays the art of music is 
pursued in a random and inconsiderate way. 

Plamidean, Anthology Anonymous : — 

Greece judged Thebes to be first in playing the flute, and 
Thebes Prononius son of Oeniades. 1 

Pausanias Description of Greece [the temple of Apollo at 
Thebes] : And there is a statue there of Prononius, a flute- 
player who had great charm for the vulgar ... It was he 
who invented flutes that were suited, to an} 7 mode, and first 
played tunes differing in this respect on the same pair of 
flutes. We are told too that his facial expression and the 
versatility of his bodily movements used to bring down the 
house. Moreover there is a song composed by him for the 
Chalcidians on the Euripus, a Processional to Delos. Of 
him then it was and Epameinondas son of Polymnis that 
the Thebans set up statues in this place. 

The Same [On the founding of Messenebj- Epameinondas] : 
That day was devoted to sacrifices and prayers. On the 
following days they began to build the wall round the city, 
and houses and temples within it. The work was done to the 
accompaniment of no music but that of Boeotian and Argive 
flutes, and there was keen competition between the melodies 
of Sacadas and those of Pronomus. 

Aristophanes Ecclcnazusae : 

And if we sit in front we shall not be noticed so long as 
we gather up our cloaks ; and when we show the beards we 
shall put on there, everybody that sees us will think we are 
men. Why, Agyrrhius is never found out in Prononius' 
beard ; and vet lie was a woman once, though now, as you 
see, he's the biggest man in Athens. 

Scholiast on the passage: Agyrrhius was a general of 
effeminate character who had commanded in Lesbos. He 
cut down the pa}- of the poets and was the first to pay 
members of parliament. Prononius was a flute-player who 
had a great beard. Agyrrhius was addicted to unnatural vice. 

1 cf. Didymus ad Dcm. Berl. Klassikericxte i. pp. 59-6i*. 
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Mann. Par. 65 a$ ov TeAecrT??? HeXivovvTCO? 
evLfcrjcrev ' AOrjvrjatv eV>; HAAAPIIII, ap^ovTO? 
'Ad/jvijcriv ?\Ilkg)vo<;> 

Diod. Sic. 14. 46 [393 b.c] i-jKfiaaav he Kara 
tovtov tov eviavTOv ol eiria-qfioTaTOi ZiOvpafi- 
jBoiroLol, QtXo^evo? Kv0i]pios, Tt/xo^eo? Mi\?;cr£09, 
TeXeaTrjs 'S.eXivovvTtos, UoXviSos 09 /ecu ^coypa- 
<f>ifcr)s real iiovaiKrj^ el^ev ifjureipiav. 

Apollon. Hist. Mir. 40 ' ApiaTojjevo? 6 fiovaiKo^ 
ev tc3 TeXeaTOV Btco (prjatv, coirep iv y \ra\ta 
o-vve/cvprjerev, vtto tov avTov Katphv ylyveaOai 
irdO^, tov ev elvac teal to irepl tcl<; yvvac/eas 
yevo/xevov oltottov. ifeardaeis yap yiyveaOai 
TOLavTas ojare evloT€ KaOrjfxevas /cat henrvovaas 
0)9 /caXovvTos tivos v-natcoveiv, elra eKirrjhav 
aKaracr^erov^ yivojievas zeal Tpe^etv eVT09 tt}9 
7roXeco9. i±aiT€vopLevoL<; he tol<; Ao/cpols teal 
r Pi]y[voi<; irepl T779 diraXXayrjs tov irdOovs elirelv 
tov Oeov iraiavas aBetv iapivovs 1 rj/Aepas f . odev 
iroXXov<; yeveadat, iratavoypdcpov? iv Trj ^iTaXlq, 

Plut. Alex. 8 zeal TrjV fiev 'IXidSa T/79 iroXe- 
/jii/crjs aper?;9 i(f>6Siov fcal vo/il^cov fcal ovofid^cov 
. . . elx ev yLtera tov iy^etpLSlov Keijievqv vtto 
to irpoa/ee^dXaiov, a>9 'OvrjaL/epiTO^ LGToprj/ee, twv 
he dXXcov /3l/3Xig)v ovk eviropcov ev T0Z9 avco tottoi^ 

1 mss insert SwheK-dr-qs 
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LlFE 

Parian Chronicle : From the time when Telestes of 
Selinus won at Athens 139 years, in the archonship 
of Micon at Athens (-402 b.c). 

Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library : About this 
year (398 d.c.) nourished the most famous dithyramb- 
writers, Philoxenus of Cythera, Timotheus of Miletus, 
Telestes of Selinus, and Polyidus painter and 
musician. 

Apollonius Marvels o f History : The musician 
Aristoxenus declares in his Life of Telestes that at 
the time of his visit to Italy certain remarkable 
things happened of which there was one which 
concerned the women. It seems that they were 
seized with a distraction which caused them when 
seated sometimes at their supper to appear to answer 
a call, and then rush incontinently through the door 
and run out of the city. When the Locrians and 
Rhegines asked the advice of the oracle on the 
matter, the reply was that in order to free themselves 
from this visitation they must sing Spring Paeans for 
sixty days. Hence the large number of paean- 
writers in Italy. 

Plutarch Life of Alexander: The Iliad, which he 
believed and declared to be the vade-mecum of 
valour ... he kept, according to Onesicritus, with 
his dagger under his pillow, and when he felt the 
want of other books up-country, 1 he commanded 

1 i.e. in Asia Minor and beyond 
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" ApnaXov i/ceXevcre irepL^rai, Ka/ceivos eire/JLyfrev 
avrcp rd<; re QiXlcttov fiifiXovs /cat to)v KvpiTrlSov 
teal HocftotcXeovs teal Alg%v\ov rpaytobioov crv^ych, 
teal TeXiarou /cal OiXo^evov hi9vpdp,$ov$. + 

Plin. X.H. 35. 36. 22 [de Nicomacho] : Nec fuit 
alius in ea arte velocior. tradunt namque conduxisse 
pingendumab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is 
faciebat Telesti poetae monumentum, praefinito die 
intra quern perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, 
tyranno in poenam aceenso, paucisque diebus absol- 
visse celeritate et arte mira. 

TEAE2TOT MEAON 

1 'A/D^GJ 

Ath. 14. 616 f rrpos hv avTi\iyoov aAAos t<pr,' ' aAA* o ye 
^Klvovvtios Te\/crT?/S ra> yiehavtwm&v, (fr. 2) avracopva-crSuei'os 
Iv ' Apyoi £<pf)' 6 5e Xoyos ear] irep\ tt)S * Adrjvus' 

ov 1 ao<pov 
ao<f)di> Xafiovaav ovk iireXiTOixai void 
Bpvjiois opelois opyavov 

Slav Wddvav 8vaccf)8aXpov alcr^o^ i/c(po/3rj- 
5 Oelcrav av8i<; %€p6i>v ifcftdXelv 2 
vv^ayevel ^€ipofcrv7ro) 
<f>i]pl Xiapcrva kXeo^' 
tl yap viv evrjpdroio tcdXXeos 
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Harpalus to send him some, and received from him 
Philistus, a large number of the tragedies of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and some 
dithyrambs of Telestes and Philoxenus. 

Pliny Natural History [on Xicomachus] : He was 
the quickest worker in painting ever known. We 
are told that when he was under contract to 
Aristratus the tyrant of Sicily 1 to adorn with 
pictures before a certain date the monument he was 
putting up to the poet Telestes, he arrived shortly 
before the time to find the tyrant angry and deter- 
mined to bring him to book, but within a few days 
had fulfilled his obligation with a despatch and a 
skill equally admirable. 

See also Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (Philoxenus of 
Cythera, p. 364), Suid. s.v. 

THE POEMS OF TELESTES 

l 2 The Argo 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: To this another rejoined: 
' P»ut Telestes of Selinus takes up arms against Melanippidcs ' 
(fr. 2) in the Argo, where he says — he is speaking of Athena 
(and the flute) — : 

My mind believeth not that in the mountain 
copses divine Athena took this instrument that was 
as clever as herself and then, for fear of shame to 
her face, cast it again from her hands to be the 
glory of the applauding Marsyas, bestial son of a 
nymph. For why should she feel prick of concern 

1 c. 360-340 n.c. 2 cf. Suid. 5. TeAeW^s 



sc. au\6y 2 Wil : mss e« x e P^ v P*\€?v 
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• o£l>? €T€lp€V epO)?, 1 

10 a irapOevLav dya/xov 2 

Kal curat?) aireveifie KXw#a) ; 

is ovk tiv ev\a@rjB€<.(r7}s rrjv alcrxporriTa rov etSovs Sta rrjv 

ciWa {.idrav d^opevro^ 3 aSe paraiokoycov 
cjydpa tt pocreirTad^ 'EXXaSa p,ovao7r6\a)v 
ao(pa$ i7U(f>9opoi' /Sporols re^va? oW^So?, 

jxeTa tclitcl 8e tyK&jxid^cov tt\v ahXy\i ik\v Xeyer 

av o-vvepidordrap 4 Bpo/u'ft) irapehwfce aep,vas 
halpiovos depoev irvevpH aiokoTTTepvyoov avv 

dyXa 5 
i>KVTciTi yeipwv. 

2—3 A(7/<X?y7rios 

Ath. 14. 616 f (contd.) Kaunas Se kolv r<j> ' AcTKXTjwicv 6 
TeAeVrrjs eS^Aa-tre ttjv tw^ ahXwv ^peia^ rouTOis* 

?) <&pvya fca\\i7rv6tt>v auXwv lepcov fiacrikrja, 
AvSbv 09 approve Trpojros 

Aco/uSo? avrliraXov Islovaa^ vopov, atoXo/xop- 

7Tvevp,aTO<; evirjepov avpav 
ap(j)LiT\eKO)V fcaXdjWLs. 

o 
o 

Philod. 7T. evaefi. 17 Gomp. rb*> * A<tkXt)ttiIv 5* U7r2> A/bs 
/cefpaura^fl^rai yeyp[a(p€V ' HaioSos . . . /cai 6 r[a Nau]7ra«Tia 
irot[^cras] /ecu TeXe<Tr[7)S ' A<jKXr]inu> . . . 



1 Wil : mss epws ct. 2 a DoLr : mss at yap o.ya\iov 

Cas : mss ^a^o^ 3 Grotef: mss avaxop. * M. Schm : 
mss avfxtp. 5 azp6<zv B: mss aepdtv: ay\a cf. names 

<?.ry. 'A7Ao5^>uAos Bechtel //?'s£. Persone)vnam< y n p. 13 and 
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for lovely beauty., she whom Clotho had assigned 
virginity unwedded and unchilded ? — 

that is, she would not have minded spoiling her looks, 
because of her virginity — and he continues : 

Nay, vainly and not for the dance was this tale 
of minstrel-babblers sped to Greece, to make a 
reproach unto men a clever art — 

(and then he praises flute-playing) 

— which the airy breath of the holy Goddess to- 
gether with the resplendent swiftness of her nimble- 
winged hands hath given to Bromius to be best of 
all his menials. 



2-3 Asclepius 

Athenaeus (continued) : No less elegantly has Telestes 
described the use of the flutes in this passage of the 
Asclepius : 

or the Phrygian king of holy fair-breath'd flutes/ 
wdio first tuned the Lydian strain in answer to the 
Dorian Muse, and inwove the winged breeze of 
his breath with the shifting-shaped reed. 



3 2 

Philodemus Oa Piety: Hesiod writes that Asclepius was 
struck by the lightning of Zeus . . . and the author of the 
Naupactia and Telestes in his Asclepius . . . 



1 probably Olympus 2 ef. Ibid. 52 (p. 207) 

Hesyeh. ay\£>v : mss ayXaav 6 v6fxovJ)ohT : aloAofi6p<pois 

Hart.— Wil : mss vofxoaloXov opcpvai 
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4 *Y jj.iva.cos 

Ath. 14. 637 a [ir. juayaSiSos]- TeAeVr^s Se ef 'Tjuevafy 
didvpdfA&w Trevraxopfiov (prjaiv avrrjv elvai Sia tovtoov 

aXkos S' aXkav tcXayyav lei? 
k e par 6(f) covov ipeOi^e jidya&iv 
77 evrappd/38(p 1 yophav dpOpcp 
^epoKapLyjrcSlavXov 2 dvacrpco^wv Tayo^* 

5 

Ath. 14. 625 e ttjv Se ^*pvyi(jr\ kclL rr/v AvBicrl (ap/xovias) 
■jrcpa T&v fiapfidpcov ovaas yvwaQrjvai rots "EWtj<tiv airb t&v <tvv 
Ue\o7n KaT€\66vTU>v tls tt\v YI<z\ott6vvti(T(jV $pvy&v Kal AvZ&v . . . 
Bib heal TeKiarrjs 6 ^eXivovvrios (prjtriv 

UpcbroL TTdpa Kpajrjpa^ *EXXdvwv iv avXoL? 
crvvoirahol TleXoTTos Maryoo? opelas 
Qpvyiov aeicrav vopov 

rol 3 S' 6tjvcf)oovois iraKTiScDP \]ra\fioi<; 4 Kpetcov 
Xvhiov vpvov. 

6 

Ibid. 11. 501 f [tt. <pia\tov\- Kal 0eo7ro/x7ros §' iv 9 A\6a(% €<pT)- 
1 Xafiovaa ir\^p7) xp v<J * av ^<r6jx<pa\ov \ (pidkrjv. Te\('<TTr)s 5' 

OLKOLTOV MVO/XCL^i VU'/ O0S TOV TeAcCTTOU 

axarov 

tt)v (pid\7]v eiprjKSros. 

7 

Philod. 7r. tvoefi. IS f*omp. AtVxi'Aos 5' [iv ] nal 

'1&[vkos Kal Te]k4<rrr)S [ ] tcls ' Apir[vlas .... 

8 

Ibid. 23 (see Melan. JO p. 238 above). 

1 I)ind.-2?: mss iv TrevrapdfiBcp, iv iT€VTapd$cp (which Wil, 
keeps) and apid/xti 2 E t cf. nodorpSx^os : mss x e V a Kajx^. 
(East, iv xop5a7s X € ~P a K -) 3 ^ us : mss ro ' s 4 mss $ a *H-ot 
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4 1 Hymenaeus 

Athenaens Doctors at Dinner [on the stringed instrument 
called magadis] : Telestes in his Dithyramb Hymenaeus tells 
us in the following lines that it had live strings : 

Then uttering various din they roused the horn- 
voiced 2 magadis, with five-lined jointure of strings 
plying the to-and-fro footrace of swift hands. 3 

5 

Athenaens Doctors at Dinner : The Phrygian and Lydian 
'modes,' which were of foreign origin, were made known to 
the Greeks through the Phrygians and Lydians who emi- 
grated to the Peloponnese with Pelops . . . Hence the 
passage of Telestes of Selinus : 

The first to sing the Phrygian tune of the Moun- 
tain Mother amid flutes over the wine-bowls of 
Greece were they that attended upon Pelops ; and 
the Greeks forthwith began to thrum the Lydian 
hymn with shrill-voiced twanging of the lute. 

6 

The Same [on the cup called phiale] : And Theopompus 
in his play Althaea says : ' She took the brimming cup of 
gold mid-bossed, but Telestes called it "boat"', Telestes 
evidently having used the word 

boat 

for the phiale. 

7 

Philodemus On Piety: Aeschylus [in the ] and 

Ibycus and Telestes [ ] the Harpies .... 

8 

The Same (see Melanippides 10 p. 239 above) 

For Crexus see on Timotheus p. 2S7 bdoxo 

1 cf. Eust. 1108. 1 2 i.e. struck with the horn-made 

plectrum 3 lit. a hand-double-course-turning swiftness 
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TUIO0EOT 
Bto? 

St. Byz. 'ML\r}TO<s t iroXis eir ifyavrjS ev Kapla 

rcov 'Icovcdv ... O TToXLtT}^ MtX?;Vt09. OVTCO KOI 

(daXrjs 'Ej^afivov Trarphs ^hXijcrios e\prnxdi i^e 1 
teal <$>G)fcvXlhris Kal Tijiodeos Kidap(pho^ y o? eirolr^ae 
i\6ficov Ki6ap(p$ifccbv /3l/3Xovs 6/crcofcaiSe/ca el$ 
eiroov 6/crafCLa)^iXlcov rbv apiOfiov, Kal Upovo/Ma 
aXXcov yiXia. OvrjaKei K ev ^SlaKeBovia, eiriye- 
ypairiai avTco tooV 

Udrpa Mt/V?;To? tlkt€l ^lovaaicri iroOeivbv 
Tt/ioOeov KiOdpas he^tov i)vioyov . . . 

Suid. Tt/ioOeos' SepcrdvSpov rj Neojiovaov 2 ?) 
QlXott 6X180 s yiikrfcrios XvpiKos' o? rrjv SeKanjv 
Kal evSeKarijv ){0p8r)V irpoaeO^Ke Kal ttjv 
dpyaiav fiovaiKi-jv eirl to fiaXaKcorepov fieTrjyayev. 
rjv he eirl twv ^vpiirlhov ^povcov rod rpayiKOv, 
KaG* o&? Kal QlXlttttos 6 MaKehcov i/SaaiXevev. 
Kal ireXevri]aev ero)V evypn^Kovra eirrd, ypd\fra<; 
hi €7to)v Ko/xovs yiovaiKovs heKaervea, Tipooifxia 
Xf , " XpTepLLv, AiacTKevds ?/, 'RyKw/JLia, TLepcras, 3 
y^avirXtoVi Qivechas, AaepTJjv, i\L0vpd/jL/3ov<; nj , 
''T/jlvovs ko! y Kal aXXa Tivd. 

Mann, Par. 76 deb' ov Tif±69eo<; ftiaxra? hrj 
FAAAA ereXevTrjaev er[r] dpypvTO^ 'AOyjvrjaL . . .] 

1 ' was called ' 2 mss Ntopivaov 3 mss insert ¥f 

1 cf. Kust. Dion. Pericg. 823 2 cf. Pomp. Mela i. 17 

3 2 11. have obviously been lost which contained the death - 
place 4 the last two are prob. jokes of the comic 
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Life 

Stephanus of Byzantium Lexicon-. 1 Miletus: — A 
famous city of Ionian Caria . . . The inhabitants 
are called Milesians, for instance Thales the son of 
Examyas, Phocybdes, and Timotheus, 2 the last 
the singer to the lyre, who composed 18 Books of 
Lyre-sung Somes amounting to 8000 lines and 
Pronomia amounting to 1000 more. He died in 
Macedonia. The following epitaph has been written 
upon him: ( Miletus was the motherland that bore 
that delight of the Muses, Timotheus the deft driver 
of the lyre . . 3 

Suidas Lexicon : Timotheus : — Son of Thersander, 
or of Neomusus, or of Philopolis ; 4 of Miletus ; lyric 
poet. He added the tenth and eleventh strings to 
the lyre, and changed the musical tradition for the 
worse. He flourished in the time of Euripides the 
tragedy-writer, when Philip of Macedon was king. 5 
He died at the age of 97. and was the author of 19 
Musical Navies in epic verse, 36 Preludes* the 
Artemis, 8 Adaptations, 7 Eulogies, The Persians, 
Xauplius, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, 18 Dithyrambs, 
21 Hymns, etc. 

Parian Chronicle: From the time when Timotheus 
died at the age of 90, in the archonship of . . . at 
Athens . . . years. 8 

poets 5 cf. Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (above, p. 273) who says he 
flourished B.C. 398 6 perh. = the Pronomia above 

7 revisions or re-touchings of old works (Wil.) 8 the 
actual date is lost, but must lie between 365 and 357 B.C. 
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Satyrus fit. Eur. Ox. Pap. 1176. 39. xxii [Kara- 

<j)pOVOVfJL€VOV~\ 1 TOV Tt/JLoOSoV TTCLpCl T0£9 ''FjWrjGlV 

Bid ttjv iv rfj /jbovat/cfj Kaivoir\o\uay 2 /ecu xaO' 

V7T€p/3o\7]V dOv/AjjcraVTOS 0JCFT6 KOX TCL<$ ^Ipd? 

eavTO) Bieyvcd/cevai irpoa^epeiv, {jlovos FjVpi7TL$7]$ 3 
dvdiraXtv tcov fiev OeaTcov /caTayeXdaai, tov Be 
TifioOeov alcdoyuevo^ r)XiKO<$ earlv iv tw yevei, 
7rapa/xv67]aaaOao re Xoyovs Bie^tcbv a>9 olov re 
Trapa/cXrjTuccoTaTOVS, teal By) /ecu to tcov Uepacov 
Trpoolfuov a vyy p d^jrai , tco * t€ vifcrjaac TravaaaOai 
xaTafypovovfJLevov [(fiacri to]v° Tl\jjl60€OV . . . 

Plut. An Sent 23 ovtco Be /cal Tt/iodeov Evpt,- 
ttLBi]^ crvpLTTOfxevov iirl t?; tcaivoTOpua /cal irapa- 
vofxelv 66? Ti~jv f-iovaiKTiv BofcovvTd Qappeiv i/ceXevaev 
a? 1 ? oXiyov ypovov tcov deaTpcov vtt avTco yevqao- 

pL€l'COV. 

Ibid. Mus. 30 6/jloicos Be teal MeXavL7T7riBr]$ 6 
fjieXoTTOibs eTTiyevofievos ov/c ive/xeive tjj TTpov- 
irapyovaii /iovai/cf}j dXX* ovBe $>tXo!;evos ovBe 
Tipiodeos' oSto? yap kiTTa^Ooyyov TTj<; Xvpas 
vTrapyovar)^ e&>9 e*9 ' Apio-TOKXeiBrjv, tov TepTrdv- 
Bpeiov tovov Bieppiyjrev 6 eh TrXeLova^ cf)06yyov<;. 
dXXd yap zeal avXriTifcr) d0' drrXovaTepas eh 
TTOLKiXcoTepap fieTafieftrj K€ pLOvaLfcrjv to yap 
naXaiov, ea)9 eh ^sleXavLTnrlBrjv tov tcov Bl9v- 
pdpL/3cov 7roiy]Tr)v, av/jL/3e^rjKei tov? avXr}Ta<$ irapd 
tcov 7TOL7]tojv Xa/i/3dveiv tovs ixiadovs, irpcoTa- 
ytevta tov BrjXovoTL t^9 Trocrfaecos tcov S' avXrjTCOv 

1 E, e.g. 2 the v seems to be added above the a 

3 Aeyerat seems to have fallen out, cf. ix. 31 4 Wil : pap. 
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Satyrus Life of Euripides (from a 2nd-Cent. 
Papyrus) : When Timotheus was suffering from un- 
popularity in Greece because of his musical innova- 
tions, and in the depths of despair had actually made 
up his mind to take his own life, it is said that 
Euripides alone took the opposite line, and not only 
laughed at the audiences, but realising how great an 
exponent of his art Timotheus was, consoled him 
with the most comforting arguments possible, and 
went so far as to compose for him the prelude to 
The Persians, his victory with which put an end to 
Timotheus' unpopularity. 

Plutarch Should Old Men Govern ? Thus when 
Timotheus was being hissed as an innovator who 
broke the laws of music, Euripides bade him be of 
good cheer since he would soon have his audience 
at his feet. 

The Same On Music : In like manner the lyric 
poet Melanippides, in his turn, refused to leave the 
art of music as he found it, and so also Philoxenus 
and Timotheus. Down to the time of Aristocleides 1 
the lyre had had seven strings. Timotheus divided 
the Terpandrean i mode ' into a greater number of 
notes. 2 Flute-playing too has become more complex 
than it once was. In old days before the dithyramb- 
writer Melanippides, it had become customary for 
the flute-players to be paid by the poets, obviously 
because the poetry had played the first part in the 
performance and the flute-players had been merely 

1 c. 4S0 B.C. 2 the reading is doubtful 



rov 5 2?, cf. xxi. 30 6 Westph.-i?: mss e:s T^pvavB^oy 
rbv * Avnaaaiop Sif'pp. 
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virr/peTovvTcov to?? BiSaa Kakow varepov Be koi 
tovto Bt€(f)0dpr}, cos kcu QepeKparr) jbv KwfjUfcov 
elaayayelv rrjv ^lovai/crjv ev yvvauce'up <jyJ]puaTi, 
oXrjv /carrjKLafieprjv to ampa' nroiel Be rrjv 
\iKaiocjvv)]v Biairvvdavop,evr]v rrjv airlav tt)? 
Xcof3t]<; koi TTjV Yloitjaiv Xeyovaav 

Xe^co puev ovk a/covaw aoL re yap /cXveiv 

ifioL re Xe^at dvptb^ i)Bovr}V eyei. 

epol yap rjptje toiv fca/ccov XleXavLTnr'iBrjSy 

ev Tolat 77 /koto? 1 o? Xaficbv dvrj/ce fie 
5 ^aXapcorepav r iirotrjae ~xppBa2$ BcoBefca. 

dXX* ovv o/xa)? ovros fxev rjv diroxpoiv dvrjp 

efJLOiye . . . vrpo? ra vvv Katca. 

¥Livr}(Tias Be p! 6 /cardparos Attiko*;, 

igapptovlovs fcapura^ ttoioiv ev rafc arpo<f>ai<; 
10 aTToXaiXe-^ ovtoos, ware tt}? Troir)crea)<$ 

T(bv Btdvpdpificov, Kaddirep ev racs dcnricnv, 

dpiarep' avrov cpalverat, tcl Be^id. 

cIAV ovv dve/crbs ovtos r/v opto)? opucos. 

Qpvvis £>' I'Biov aTpofttXov epLpaXzov nva 
15 /cdpLTTTwv pie koI arpe<pcov oXrjv Bie<f>6opev 

ev ema ^o/dSgu? 2 Ba)Be){ dppLOvlas eywv. 

dXX' ovv epioiye %ovtos rjv diro^poyv dvrjp' 

el yap ri fcd%i]papTev av9i$ dveXafiev. 

6 Be Tipiodeos fi, & (piXTarr], Karcopv^e 
20 /cal hiafcetcvaifc aiG^iara. AI. TIoZo? ovroal 

<6> Tifibdeos ; ITO. yiiXijcrLos tls irvpp'w 

feared puot irapeayev ols 3 djravras 0&9 Xeyco 

irapeXi]\v8\ dyaycov* e/crpaireXovs fivppbrj- 
Ktas 

1 Mein : mss -01s 2 Burette: mss -nhr^ x- or wevTox^pSoiy 
3 Wil: mss obros 4 E: mss ayoiv 
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assistants of the poets who trained the choruses. 
But later on, this practice fell into disuse. Thus 
Pherecrates 1 the writer of comedy introduces Music 
(as he calls her) 2 in the shape of a woman who 
shows every sign of having been badly used, and 
makes Justice ask her the cause of her terrible 
plight, whereupon Music (or, as we should call her, 
Poetry) 3 thus replies: '"I'll tell thee gladly, for 
'tis equal joy to me to speak as 'tis for thee to hear." 
My troubles all began with Melanippides : he was 
the first to take and let me down and make me a 
loose one with his twelve strings. But all the same 
he was a good enough fellow . . . 4 to what I suffer 
now. Next, that accursed Athenian Cinesias has 
done me so much damage by the extra modal 
"flourishes" he inserts between the strophes, that 
the right rank of one of his dithyrambs looks like 
the left. But all the same he was a good enough 
fellow. As for Phrvnis. he has bent me and twisted 
me and utterly destroyed me in a particular whirl- 
wind of his own, with his twelve modes on seven 
strings. But all the same, he too was a good enough 
fellow. If he did any damage, he made it right 
again. But Timotheus now, he, my dear, has 
debauched me and mauled me till I'm not fit to be 
seen. — Justice. And who is this Timotheus? — 
Poetry. A red-haired man from Miletus. He has 
treated me worse than all the others by drawing 

1 that ihe citation is from the CJieiron appears from 
Xicom. Harm. 2. 35 Meib : A. seems to have been uncertain 
of the ascription to P., cf. S. 364 a 2 i.e. in the oth-eentury 
sense of music jrtus poetry 3 the Greek is * Poetry thus 

replies'; Pint, interprets for hi3 readers, see the whole 
context 4 a gap in the mss. is indicated by the metre 
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e^apfJLOvlovs v7repf3oXaLov<z t avoalovs 
25 teal viyXdpovs, oycnrep re rd<; pa<f)dvovs oXrjv 

KajATTCOV 1 fJL€ fCCtTe/jLeCTTGKTe . . . 2 
KCLV 6PTVXJ] TTOV fXOL /SaSl^OVCTT} fJLOVY), 

direhvae tcdveXvae )(0p8al<; evSetca. 3 
teal * A.p 1(770$ dvr}<; 6 /ccofii/ch<; ixvr\}±ovevu <$>CXo};evov 
teal i>y]criv ore eh tou? tevteXtov^ ^opov^^ /ieXr/ 
elarjveytearo. teal aXXot Se tecofKpSoTroiol e&ei^av 
rrjv droiriav TOiv fierd ravra ttjv pbovcntcrjv teara- 

K6K€p^aTt/COTO)V. 

Plut. Mus. 12 [V. fcatvoTOfilas ra? pvd/jio- 
iroucbv]' eari Se t£? ' \SXtefiavi/erj teaivoTopia /cal 
^rrjaL^opeto^t teal aural ov/e dcpecrrwcraL rod 
teaXov. ¥Lpe%o<; Se teal Tl/jloOeos teal <&LXofjevo$ 
teal ol tear avrov<; rr)v rfXtKiav yeyovore? iroirjral 
(fropTifccorepoi /cal cpiXo/caivorepoi yeyova&i, rov 
<fiiXdvdpod7rov /cal OefiariKov vvv ovofia^opievov 
rpoirov S ico £ av re<;- rrjv yap oXtyo^ophlav teal rrjv 
dirXorrjra teal ae\xvorr\Ta rrj^ fiovai/cr)^ iravreXo)^ 
dp%a'i/c7]v elvai o-vpifte/Bijfcev. 

Ibid. 21. 

Plut. Inst. Lac. 17 el Se t£9 7Tapa/3atvot ri rrjs 
dpyaias fiovaifcrj?, ovrc eirerpeirov dXXd /cal rbv 
TepiravSpov dpy^aiKtlorarov b'vra teal aptarov twv 
kclQ* eavrov teiOapcphwv /cal rwv yjpcoi/ccov irpd^ewv 

1 Elm si : mss Kafiirrccv 2 the 3 11. beginning f^apfi. 
placed here by B come in the mss after da-rjv^yKaTO below, 
where they are preceded by r\ 5e Mouctiki] \tyei ravra 
3 Mein., cf. Xieom : mss SwScKa 4 perh. fiovtpbiicd has 
fallen out (Westph.) 5 E: mss -tcaivoi 



1 or devious 2 ica/x-rr-f} ' bend ' or ' flourish ' and kol/jlttt} 1 a 
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extraordinary 1 ant-runs all outside the "modes/* 
and impious notes in-alt, and soprano squeaks, and 
filled me as full of flourishes as a cabbage is of cater- 
pillars 2 . . . And if he ever meets me walking 
alone 3 he strips me and undoes me 4 with his 
eleven strings,' Moreover Aristophanes the comic 
poet mentions Philoxemis, and tells us that he intro- 
duced (solo-)songs into the circular choruses. And 
other writers of comedy have shown up the absurd 
antics of the later composers who frittered music 
away till there was nothing left of it. 

Plutarch Music [innovations in rhythm] : Innova- 
tions are ascribed to Alcman and also to Stesichorus, 
in both cases without departing from the beautiful 
manner. But Crexus., Timolheus, Philoxenus., and 
the other poets of their period were less refined and 
more desirous of novelty, aiming at the popular 
manner now 5 known as the thematic or effect- 
producing. For the employment of few strings 6 
and the simplicity and grandeur of music have gone 
entirely out of vogue. 

The Same (see on Polyidus p. 404) 

Plutarch Spartan Institutions: Disregard of the 
musical tradition was not allowed. Even Terpander, 
the oldest and in his time the greatest singer to the 
lyre, and a celebrator of the deeds of the heroes, was 

caterpillar' are identical in the genitive plural, which gives 
the opportunity of an untranslatable play on words 3 i.e. 
in a solo-song 4 double meaning, loosing the girdle and 

dissolving into nothing 6 i.e. in the time of Aristoxenus 
(fl. 330 B.C.), who is Plutarch's authority G this term is 
applied, more widely than its literal meaning would suggest, 
to a general condition of technical unelaborateness 
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eiraLvkrrjVy o^co? ol e<popoi efypLLCocrav teal rrjv tciBd- 
pav avrov irpoaeirarrdXevaav yfreyovre^, 1 ore piav 
pbovrjv xop&qv evereive ireptcraorepav rod iroitcikov 2 
rP}<; <f)covfj<; Xapiv [xova yap ra difKovarepa rcov 
pceXcov iSo/ci/jLa^ov. TipuoOeov Se dycovi^o/ievov ra 
Kdpveia, el? rcov i<popcov fid^atpav XajScbv rjpeorr)- 
aev avrov etc irorepov rcov p^epcov drrorkp,^ ta? 
TrXeLovs rcov eirra xopo^cov. 

Paus. 3. 12. 10 [tt. Hirdprri<;\ erepa Se etc rrj<; 
dyopas ear\v efoSo?, tcad' rjv rreir oirjrai acpicuv rj 
Ka\ov\xevr] S/aa?, evOa teal vvv ert etctcXrja id&vcr c 
. . . ivravda etcpepaaav Aatcehaipbovioi rrjv Tt/xo- 
6eov rod ^IlXtjctlov tciQdpav> tcarayvovre<; on 
%opoats eirra rals apyalais ecftevpev ev rfj 
tcidapcoBta reaaapas %op&d<z. 

Ath. 14. 636 e ' Aprepicov & ev ray irpcorco irepl 
diovvdiatcov 'FiTTicrrij/Aaros TLfxodeov (prjat rbv 
^SIl\i)(7lov rrapd rols 7ro\\oi<z &6l;ai TroXv^op- 
Sorepco (JV(jri)pari ^pijaaaOac rfj fiaydSr Sib teal 
rrapd roh Adtccoaiv evdvvofievov &><? napafydelpoi 
rr]v dpyalav /jLOvaitcijv, teal fieWovros nvo^ itcrepi- 
veiv avrov to-9 rrepirra^ rcov ypphoov, Sei^at reap 
avrols virapj^ovra ' Att oWcov Late ov irpb^ rijv avrov 
avvra^iv iaoxopSov \vpav eyovra teal afyeOrjvai, 

Nicom. Mus. Gr. 274 Jan on ocroi rfj oy&orj 
X°P&fj trpoGKaQ Pp^rav erepa?, ov \6ycp rtvL, rfj Se 
7T/009 tov9 dtcpoard? tyvyuycoyla Trporjxdrjaav. 
coairep S?) teal @e6<f>pao~r6s 3 re 6 HiepLrrj? rrjv 

1 El mss <pepovres 2 vo/xl/xov'i 3 niSS also 7rp6<ppacrTO$ y 
cf. Boet. Mus. 1. 20 
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nevertheless fined by the Ephors, and his lyre nailed 
to the wall, because, to suit his voice, he added to 
it a single string more than was usual, and they, it 
seems, approved only of the simpler style of music. 
And when Timotheus was competing at the Carneian 
Festival, one of the Ephors took a knife and asked 
him from which end of the lyre he should cut off the 
strings which brought the number beyond seven. 

Pausanias [on Sparta] : There is another way out 
of the market-place, past the building called the 
Scias or Shade, where the assembly is held to this 
day . . . Here the Spartans hung up the lyre of 
Timotheus of Miletus after convicting him of adding 
four new strings to the traditional seven when 
singing to the lyre. 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : According to Arte- 
mon in the 1st Book of his work on The Dio?iysiac 
Mo?iumenf, 2 Timotheus of Miletus appears in most 
accounts to have employed a magadis or lyre with an 
unusually elaborate stringing, and when he was 
called to account at Sparta for corrupting the musical 
tradition, and it was proposed to cut off the superfluous 
strings from his instrument, to have pointed out a 
statuette of Apollo there which held a lyre of the 
same number of strings as his, and so to have been 
acquitted. 

Nicomachus Handbook of Harmony : The addition of 
strings beyond the eighth was due not to reason but to 
a desire to gratify the audience. Thus Theophrastus 

1 cf. Dio Chr. 33. 411, Cic. Leg. 2. 15. 39 ; the story is also 
told of Phrynis to whom it more probably belongs, cf. p. 209 
n. 4 ; the actual decree of the Ephors against T. is quoted 
Boet. de Mas. 1, but is almost certainly a forgery of the "2nd 
Cent. B.C. 2 reading doubtful 
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ev&T-qv j^ophrjv irpoa/cad Pjyfre, zeal 'lcrrialos rrjp 
0€kcItt]V 6 KoXo(f)d>vios, TifioOeos 6 yUX^aios jrjv 
ivSe/cdrrjv, tcai i(pegrjs dXXoc. enretr els d/crco/cat- 
hefcdTTjv avifyOrj ^opSrjv to ttXtjOos Trap 9 avrcov. 

Clem. Al. Str. 1. 133 (365) jieXos re av irpcoros 
7T€ptedrjK6 rols TronjpLacn Ka\ tovs AatcehaipLovLoyv 
vopovs ipLeXoTTOirjcre TeprravSpos 6 ' AvTicraalos, 
BiOvpafiftov Be eirevorjaev Adaos 'Eppuovevs, vfivov 
Sttjo^o/jo? 'Ifiepalos, yo?^ av 'AXx/iav Aaxe- 
haipovios, ra ipcoTLKa 'Avatcpecov T 77109, V7r6pxv°' iv 
UlvSapos vo/jlovs re irpcoros fjaev iv 

X°ptp Kai Kiddpa Ti/i60eos 6 TshXrjcrios. 

Plut. Mus. 4 ol Se rfjs Kidap(phLa$ vojioi irporepov 
ttoXXo) XP° V( P T ^ v avXtehiKoyv KaTeajdOrjaav iirl 
Tepudvopov . . . TreTTOLrjrat Se tw Tep7rdv8p(p 
real irpoolpaa KiOapcphitcd iv eireuiv. on S' ol 
tciOaptphiKoi vopiOL ol irdXai eg iiroiv o-WLaravro, 
TipoOeos iSj']\(Dae' tovs yovv irpwTOVS vofiovs iv 
eireai Biafieiyvvcov Bi0upap./3i/CTjv Xegiv y&ev, 
ottcos fMtj evOvs cfcavfi TrapavofjLcov eh T7]v apxaiav 
IxovaiKrjV. 

Prod. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bill. 320 a 33 6 vofios 
ypd^erai fiev els ' AiroXXcova, e'xei Be koX ttjv 
eiTtovvjilav air avrov* vopuos 1 yap 6 * AiroXXoov 
eire/cX^Or)' on rebv dpxaicov %opot>9 icrravTcov ica\ 
ixpos avXbv fj Xvpav aBovrcov rov vofxov Xpvao- 
Oepuis Kp/;9 irpcoros croXj) xPV ac *'/ JLevo S iK7Tpe7reL 
Ka\ Kiddpav dvaXa/Scov els jxipbrjaiv rov 1 AttoXXcovos 
fiovos fjcre vopLov,fcal evBoxipLijaavros avrov Siapievei 

1 Schott : mss vofxt^ios 
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of Pieria added the ninths Histiaeus of Colophon the 
tenth, Timotheus of Miletus the eleventh, and so on 
to the eighteenth. 1 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : The first man 
to set poems to music was Terpander of Antissa, who 
thus dealt with the laws of Sparta ; 2 the Dithyramb 
was invented by Lasus of Hermione ; the Hymn by 
Stesichorus of Himera ; the Choral dance by Alcman 
of Sparta ; Love-poems by Anacreon of Teos ; 
dancing the Hy porch erne by Pindar of Thebes ; and 
Nomes were first sung to dance and lyre by Timotheus 
of Miletus. 

Plutarch Music : The Lyre-sung Nome was 
established long before the Flute-sung, in the days 
of Terpander . . . Terpander composed Lyre-sung 
Proems in epic verse, and it is clear that the ancient 
Lyre-sung Nomes were of this nature from the 
practice of Timotheus, who sang his first nomes in 
hexameters with an intermixture of dithyrambic 
phraseology, so that he might conceal at the outset 
his sins against the musical tradition. 

Proclus Chrestomathy : The Nome is in honour of 
Apollo and takes its name from his appellation 
No??iius. z The ancients used to make choruses and 
sing the Nome to flute or lyre, but Chrysothemis the 
Cretan first adopted a distinctive dress, and taking a 
lyre in his hand to represent Apollo, sang a nome 
solo, and as he became famous for this performance 

1 there follows a ref. to the passage of Pherecrates (p. 
285) : the seventh and the ninth are ascribed to T. by 
[Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6. 610, anil the ninth by Y\my X.H. 
7. 57 2 perh. a confusion between the two meanings of 
vofios, 'law' and 'nome,' but cf. Pint. Sol, 3 3 the 
etymology is prob. incorrect 
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6 T/30770? TOV dyCOPlG paTO% . Bo/C€L Se TepTTapSpOS 

/lev wpcoTos TeXeicoaai top poijlop fjptotp LieTpco 
Xprjadfievos, eireira 'Aplcop 6 Mi]0vpbvaLO<; ov/c 
oXiyd avvav^rjcrai, avTos /cal Troi7)rr)<; /cal /ciOapco- 
So? yevofievos, <&pvpis Se 6 MvTtXrjvalos e/caipo- 
TOfirjcrev clvtov to re yap k^ajxerpov tco XeXvpcepco 
(Tvprjyp'6 KCii j^ophah tcop eirra irXeloaip i%p?]aaTO. 
Tipiodeos Se varepov eh T))P pvv avrbp ijyaye 
rd^LP. k'dTiP ovp 6 pep 8idvpap,/3o<; KeKLP^jiepo^ 

teal TToXv TO €PdoV(Tl60&€<; fA€TCL yopetaS ijjL(J) CLIP COP 

eh TrdQi) KaTa<TK€va£6ftepo<; ra pdXiGTa ol/ceta 
tco deep, /cal aeao^rjiai pep ical Toh pvOpboh, 
dirXov are pais Se Ke^pyrac rah Xetjeaip. 6 Se 
pojAOS tovpclpt'iov &lci tcop fjdcop 1 dpe^eTai 2 Teray- 
Liepcos /cal peyaXo-jvpeircos ical tols pvOfioh dpelrai 
/cal hiTrXacriais rah \e£ecn /ce)(p7]Tai. ov pbrjp dXXd 
/cal rah ctppoviats ol/celais e/< cut epos xpfjrai, 6 ftep 
yap rrjp 2 <Dpvyiop /cal 'TiTofypvyiop appLo^erai, 6 
popios Se tco <TVGT7]p,aTi tco tcop /ciOapcoScop AvSlco. 
eoitce Se 6 peep hidvpapifBos diro ttjs /caTci tovs 
dypovs irathtas /cal t?]S ep tols ttotols evcf)poavpi]s 
eupedyjvai, 6 Se popos So/cel pep diro tov iratdpos 
pvPjpai' 6 pep yap Igtl /coLPOTepos s eh /ca/ccov 
7rapaiTTjaip yeypa/.ip,epo$ } 6 Se ISlcos eh 5 ' AiroXXcopa. 
o9ep to pip epffovaicoSes ov/c e^ei cos 6 &idvpapL/3os* 
etcel pep yap pcedac /cal iraiSiai, ePTavQa Se 
LKeTelat /cal iroXXy Ta^is* /cal yap avTos 6 0eos 
ep Ta^ei /cal avcrT)jp,dTi /caTeaTaX/xepop 4 irepiep- 
X eTai 70V Kpovtr pu6p. 

1 Wil : mss Oeuv 2 E: mss avetrai from below 

3 Sylh : mss top 4 E : mss -phy : Herm. ax^H art 

Ka.T€(rraKfxivcf> 
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the competition has been of that type ever 
since. Terpandcr appears to have been the first to 
perfect the Nome by the employment of the heroic 
metre, but no small contribution was made after him 
by Arion of Methynma, who like him was both poet 
and singer to the lyre. Innovations were also made 
in it by Phrynis of Mytilene, who both combined the 
hexameter with the ' free ' type of metre, and first 
employed more strings than the traditional seven. 
Timotheus afterwards brought it to its present con- 
dition. 1 The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing a high degree of i possession ' by means 
of the dance, is directed to evoking the emotions 
most characteristic of the God ; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phrase- 
ology. The Nome, on the other hand, is sustained 
in an orderly and dignified style by the characters it 
describes ; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, 
it employs compound expressions. 2 Each type, of 
course, uses its peculiar c modes/ the Dithyramb the 
Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian 
system of the singers to the lyre. The Dithyramb 
seems to have developed out of the country festivities 
and the merrymaking at drinking-bouts, while the 
Nome is probably derived from the Paean, the former 
being of general application, a supplication composed 
to avert evil, the latter a private and personal appeal 
to Apollo. Hence the Nome is without the element 
of ( possession ' which is found in the Dithyramb. 
For while in that we find drinking and sport, in the 
Nome we find supplications and great orderliness, 
since the actual deity concerned pervades the music, 
which is orderly and systematically constructed. 

1 i.e. in the time of Proclus' authority 2 or uses a 
phraseology twice as copious 
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Heph, 77. TTOirjfji. iii. Consbr. diroXeXvpteva Be 
a ei/CT] yey parnat koX dvev /lirpov (bptafievov, 
olol elaiv oi vo/jloi oi Ki8ap(phtfcol TtfioOeov. 

Arist. Probl. 19. 15 hi a tl oi fiev vofxoi ov/c ev 
avT i arpocpOLS Ittoiovvto, ai he dXXat coSai, at 
yopiKai ; rj on oi fiev vbfxoi dycovicrTCov r)aav a>v 
i)Srj pafielaOai hvvafievcov /cal hiaretvaaOat t) a>hr) 
eytvero fia/cpa /cal iroXvethi^ ; KaOdirep ovv /cat 
ra prf/iara, /cat ra fieXr} rfj /it/jLi]o~et rj/coXovdei 
del erepa yevofieva. fjuaXXov yap xw fieXei dvdy/crj 
fjLifAetaOat rj toi$ pij/jtacrtv. hcb /cat oi hi0vpaft/3oi, 
iiretSr) fiL/irjTi/col iyevovro, ov/ceri eyovatv avrt- 
arp6(pov^ f irpbiepov he e\yov. ahiov he ort to 
iraXaibv oi iXevdepoi eyppevov avrot' 7roXXov<; ovv 
dycovtcTTifcws aheiv ^aXerrov rjv, o)o~re ivap/iovta 
fieXr) ivrjhov fieraftdXXeiv yap ttoXXcl<; fieTafioXas 
rep evl paov rj Tot? ttoXXois, /cal tw dycoviarij r) 
rots to r/Oos (f)vXdr rover tv. htb drrXovarepa 
eirolovv avrots ra fieXr). rj he avriarpocfyos 
dirXovv dpidfibs yap iart /cal evt fxerpeiTai, to 
S' avrb atrtov koX hiort ra fiev dirb t?}9 afcrjvfjs 
ov/c dvTio-rpo(f)a, ra he rov %opov dvrtarpocpa' o 
fiev yap v-rro/cpLT^ dyooviari^ /cal fitfii]T7]<;, 6 he 
%o/oo9 Vttov /AifieLTat. 

Poll. 4. 66 fjtepTj he rov tci6ap(phifcov vofiov 
Tepirdvhpov /caravetfiavTOS eirrd, dp%ct /jterap^a 
/cararpoTrd /xerafcaTarpoTrd 6fi(f>aXb<; acfrpayls 
eiTtXoyos. 

1 the meaning of these two terms is unknown, perh. 
'settling down to the subject 5 2 it is unlikely that this 
division goes baok to Terpander 
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Hephaestion On Poems : * Free ' verse is that 
which is written as it were at random and without 
any definite metre, like the lyre-sung nomes of 
Timotheus. 

Aristotle Problems : Why are Nomes not written 
antistrophically like the choral songs ? Is it because 
they were sung by professional actors who were 
naturally able to employ mimetic gesture and to 
extend themselves at will, with the result that their 
song became long and of varied shape, and the 
melody, like the words, went with the action and 
varied continually? For the mimetic element is 
more indispensable to the air than to the words. In 
the same way Dithyrambs, having become mimetic, 
are no longer, as thev once were, antistrophic ; and 
the reason is that in the old days they were danced 
by the ordinary citizen, and many found mimetic 
singing difficult, with the result that they employed 
in them the enharmonic style, because frequent 
modulation is easier for one than for many, and 
easier for the professional actor than for those who 
remain in their own character ; and thus the poems 
they composed for them were simple, which is typical 
of the antistrophic system, involving as it does a 
recurring unit. It is for the same reason that what 
is sung upon the stage is not antistrophic, while the 
songs of the chorus are so. For the actor is a 
professional artist and a natural mimic, whereas the 
chorus does not carry its mimicry so far. 

Pollux Onomasticon : The parts of the Lyre-sung 
Nome as arranged by Terpander are seven, namely 
the beginning, the after-beginning, the turning- 
down, the after-turning-down, 1 the navel or middle, 
the seal, and the epilogue. 2 
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Arist. Metapk. 993. b. 15 e£ pev Ti/uiodeos prj 
eyevero, iroWrjv av fieKououav ovtc elypixev, el 
Se pi] (ppvvts, Tcpodeo? ovx av iyevero. 

See also Themist. Or. 26. 316 e, Polybius 4. 20 and 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (See on Philoxenus of 
Cythera*p. 364). 



TIMO0EOT MEAflN 
A' 

TMNflN 

1—2 ets v Apre/xtv 

Macr. Sat. 5. 21 Alexander Aetolus poeta egregius in 
libro qui inscribitur Musae refert quanto studio populus 
Ephesius dedicato templo Dianae curaverit praemiis pro- 
positis ut qui tunc erant poetae ingeniosissimi in deam 
carmina diversa componerent. in his versibus Opis non 
comes Dianae sed Diana ipsa vocata est. loquitur autem, 
uti dixi, de populo Ephesio : aAA' o ye irevdofxevos irdyxv 
VpaiKoivt /j.e\e<rdai ] Ttfiodeov Ktddpas t^fj.ova koI fteAeW, J vlhv 
(depadv^pov^ rhu rjveaev avepa crlyh&v \ x9 v(T ^' iWV ^PV V $h Tore 
XiAiaSaj ] vfj.vT)Gai rax^v 'Clirtv $K7;Teipav o'iGr&v | ?/t' eirl 
Keyxpztty rtfxiov oinov ex 6 '- 1 e ^ niox /j.r}$e deys irpoXiiri) AijTuidos 
&K\ea epya. 

1 so Mein: mss 77 5' em Keyxp^v ti/xi . . . ov okov €.; the 
corruption above, obviously deep, is still unhealed {ept\v also 
appears as tepoov) ; 1 suggest with great hesitation QepodvZpoio 
Aaf$6i>6' eKaroyrdba alyXoov | XP V(T ^ ,J0V ^pW yveae XiAiaSa I v/xyrjaai 
tolX^v t' 
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Aristotle Metaphysics: If there had been no 
Timotheus, much of our lyric poetry would have been 
lost to us, and if there had been no Phrynis there 
would have been no Timotheus. 



THE POEMS OF TIMOTHEUS 
Book I 
HYMNS 

1-2 To Artemis 

Macrobius Saturnalia : The famous poet Alexander of 
Aetolia, in the hook entitled The Musts, tells of the enthusiasm 
shown by the people of Ephesus at the dedication of their 
temple of Diana, prizes being offered to induce the greatest 
poets of the day to compose various songs in honour of the 
Goddess. 1 In Alexander's lines Opis is the name not of the 
Goddess's companion, but of the Goddess herself. He is 
speaking, as I said, of the people of Ephesus : 'But hearing 
that all Greece honoured Timotheus for his skill with the 
lyre and its songs, they bade Thersander's son for a hundred 
of golden shekels to hymn the sacred millennium 2 and with 
it Opis the hurler of swift shafts who hath her sumptuous 
house on Cenehreus' bank' ; and later he says 'nor leave 
unsung the works of Leto's Goddess-daughter.' 

1 as the older temple was not destroyed till 3.36 B.C. 
and T. died at least a year earlier, the connexion of this hymn 
with the dedication of the new temple must be a mistake 
2 ms. reading doubtful 
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2 

Plut. Superst. 10 rov Tifxodeov T^j/'Apre/xi*' afiovros 4v 'Atf^vcus 
Kal \iyovros 

OvidSa cf)oi/3dha /xaivdSa XvcradSa 

Kivrjaias 6 fx^Xoiroils 4k rwu Oearav avaaras i Toiavri] croi ' el7re 
' dvy&Trip yevoiTO.' 



B' 

AI0TPAMBON 

3 A tag J EtfXfxarrjs 

Luc. Harm. 1 [ Apfj.ovlbr)s /cat Ti/j.69eos 6 4k ®i)$u>v\ uxrnep ore 
Kal <jv> 6> TifxSdet, rb irp^TOV eXdcov oltcodei' 4k Boioot'iols virrjuXriaas 
tt) UavSioviSi Kai ej/LKr}(Tas 4v ri AXavri t£ 'E/x/za^eT, rov d/xccvvfxov 
aoi TroL7]<ravTOS rb /xiXos, ovbe\s i\v %s rjyyoei rovvofia Ti/u.o6eov 4k 

4 'EA.7T7y^CU/3 

0.1. A. 2. 124(3 NikIcis NiKO§T}fjiov 'EwireTaiJcv b.vitir\Kt vikt)(To.s 
Xopiiyiv KeKpo-rridi iraidoov TlavraXewv IZikvwvios 7}vXei, aofxa 
'EXirrjucop Tifxodcov, Neaix^os ^pxev. 



5 Nav7T/\tos 

Ath. 8. 337 f Hyy)<jav§pos 5' eV toTs Ttto fiwfjjjia.cn ra5e ^rjcri 
7repl avrov- 1 Awpiwu 6 bipo<payos . . . KarayeXwv rod 4v rep 
Tifiodeov NavirXiip xzijx&vos €<paaKev 4v KaKKafSq. (eov&a fxe'i^ova 
€opax€vai ^e^ncD^a.' 



1 cf. Plut. Aud. Poet. 4 (fxaLvdda 9. <p. A.) and see Cinesias 
p. 265 2 four words with identical endings and similar 
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2 1 

Plutarch Superstition'. When Timotheus, singing his 
Artemis at Athens, called the Goddess 

frantic, mantic, corybantic 2 

the lyric poet Cinesias rose from his seat in the audience and 
cried * Such be your own daughter ! ' 



Book J I 
DITHYRAMBS 

3 The Madness of Ajax 

Lucian Harmonidcs [H. and Timotheus of Thebes] : As in 
your case, Timotheus, when you first left your home in 
Boeotia and came and played the flute for the tribe Pandionis, 
and won the prize in the Madness of Ajax which was written 
by your namesake, everyone in Athens knew the name of 
Timotheus of Thebes. 

4 Elpenor 

Attic Inscriptions : Xicias son of Xicodemus of the deme of 
Xypete dedicated this prize of his victor)' with a chorus of 
boys of the tribe Cecropis. The flute player was Pantaleon 
of Sicyon, the song Timotheus' Elpenor, and the archon for 
the year Xeaechmus. 3 

5 Nauplius 4 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Compare Hegesander in his 
Commentaries'. * Dorion the gourmet . . . ridiculing the 
storm in Timotheus' Naiqrfiv.s, said that he had seen a greater 
storm in a boiling pot.' 

meaning in the Gk. 8 3*20 b.c 4 cf. Suid. (above, 
p. 281) 
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6 Se/xeA^g QSt's 

Ibid. 8. 352 a [Ka\Xi<r64vovs aTTOjxv/]}xovevfj.ara ^rparov'iKov]- 
€TraKO'j<ras 5e Tjjs 'HStJ'Os rr)s Tip.o6eov 1 El 5e 4pyoXd$ov ' e^T? 
' eriKreu Kal p.)) 6e6v, tto'kxs av 7j<pUi (pwvas 

Ale. Mess. Anth. Plan. 7 2u/x<^o)vov fj.aXaKo?<ri K€pa<jadfx€vos 
Opoov auXo7s | Ao>po#€os ^oepous eWee Aap5a^f5as, | k<z) 2e ( ueAas 
u?5?va Kepavviov, eVj/ee 5' '{tvttov | f^uccT*, 1 ct€i^d>cov htydfxtvos 
Xap'iTwir j /iouyos 5' etV Upoiai Aiuvvaoto wpocp-qrais \ Mcv/xov 
Xai^iipas 4%4<pvy€ -rrrepvyas, \ OTifiouos yeveyv, 2a>j lkXcos' 4v 5e 
Avalov | vi7o5 (popfieiav 6r)Karo Kal KaXdfxovs. 

Dio Chrys. 7S p. 281 Dind. [>. (pdovov]- ouSe ye rbv Xa$6vra 
irapa Kpoicrou rrjj/ Scopsav 4k€ivqv ' AXKfxttova 4^r,X<jQ<jtv ovre ~2,6x<x>v 
ovre HXXos ovde\s T&v rore <J0<p r 2v avdp&v, £> <paal rbv AvZbv 
(Trirp^ai rovs 6rj(Tavpovs avot^avra (bepeiu abrbv diroaov fiovXerai 
rod xpvaov- Kal rbv elaeXdovra irclvv avbpe'iaes 4ix(popi]o~ao~Bai tt]s 
PacriXiKrjs Bocpeas, xir&vd re TroB'f]pyj Karafaadfievov Kal rbv 
koXttop ifxirX^aavra yvvaiK^ov Kal fiaOvv Kal to. viroMijxara 
e£eTr'iTT]?>€s jj.eyd.Xa Kal KolXa virod-qcrd/jLevov, reXos 5e tV k6\jlt]v 
hia-rrdaavTa Kal ra. ykveia r& ^r,y/xari Kal rb ar6]na i/j.TrX7}o-avra 
/cat ras yvddovs eKarepas poXis e£cc &a5i£eiv, occrirep avXovvra r^v 
T7\s ^.ejxeX-qs 'HSij/a, yeXwra Kal 6eav Kpolau irapexovra Kal 
Avdols. Kal i\v t6t? ^AXKjiioov ovficfxias a|(oy 5pax/**}*> &s ^X^ v 
i<rrd,uevos. 



7-9 HiKvWa 

Arist. Rh. 3. 14. 1415 a ra {.l\v ovv roov imdeiKTiKcov x6yoov 
npoolfxia 4k tovtwv, e| iiraivov, 4k $6yov, 4k TrporpoTrrjs, e| 
a-rroTpoir7)s, 4k r<x>v -npbs rov aKpoari)v 5e? 5e ^ |eVa ^ oiKeia elvai 
rh evdoai/jLa r$ Xoycp. ra 5e rod bixaviKov 7rpoo£/ita Sez Xa&tiv 
on ravrb hvvarai oirep rwv Spaudrow ot TrpoXoyoi Kal rwv 4iru>v ra 
irpooi/jLia- ra }xkv yap rcov hiQvp&iifi&v o/noia rois 4ir&*iKriKOis' 

1 mss epyuar'' 

1 cf. Boet. Mus. 1.1 2 lit. a contractor 3 lit. 

what sort of noise could she have made? 4 i.e. a Sack 
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6 The Birth-Pangs of Semele 1 

The Same [Callisthenes* reminiscences of Stratonicus] : 
After hearing the Birth-pangs of Timotheus he remarked 1 If 
she had been brought to bed of a stage-carpenter 2 instead of 
a God, she couldn't have made more noise.' 3 

Alcaeus of Messene : Mingling harmonious voice with tender 
flutes, Dorotheas piped of the woeful Trojans, 4 and of the light- 
ning-made Birth-pangs of Semele, piped of the prisoners of the 
Horse, 5 embracing withal the everliving Graces ; and alone 
among the holy prophets of Dionysus escaped the swift 
wings of Blaine — a Theban he, son of Sosicles ; and so 
dedicated his mouth-band and reeds in the temple of 
Lyaeus. 

Dio Chrysostom Orations [on envy]: Nor again was 
Alcmaeon, the man who was so handsomely treated by 
Croesus, envied by Solon or by any other of the wise men of his 
day. Permitted one day by the great Lydian to enter his 
treasury and take away as much gold as he liked, Alcmaeon 
went to work so manfully on the royal bounty as to go in 
dressed in a flowing gown with a full fold at the breast like 
a woman's and shod in boots purposely made much too large 
for him, and ended by powdering his hair and his beard with 
gold-dust and filling his mouth and both his cheeks with it, 
and when he came out could scarcely walk, like a flute-player 
performing The Birth-pctngs of Semclc, much to the amuse- 
ment of Croesus and his Lydians. And, weight for weight, 
Alcmaeon was not worth at that time a single drachma. 6 

7-9 SCYLLA 

Aristotle Rhetoric: The opening of a declamatory speech 
may consist of praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, or a 
direct appeal to the audience ; for that which gives the key- 
note of the speech must be relevant or irrelevant. A juridical 
speech, on the other hand, must have an opening analogous in 
function to the prologue of a play or the prelude of an epic. 
The Dithyramb of course resembles in this respect the 
declamation ; compare : 

of Troy 5 i.e. the Wooden Horse 6 cf. Hdt. (i. 125, 
Plat. Rep. 373 b 
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Aia re teal Tea Stop' <6y(Dy> 
€t? tclv ^tcvXkav <€7rrfk8ov, 
5) Aiovvae^ 1 

8 

Arist. Poet. 26. 1461 b ... olov ol <pavXoi abXr\ral kuXi6- 
jxevoi av dicrxov Sefj jxi/jLeladai, Kal cXkovtcs rbv Kopv<pcuov av 
^KvXXav av\Si(Tiv. 

9 

Ibid. 15. 1454 a ecrri 5e -napa^elyua Trovrjptas /xev ijdovs ^trj 
avayKaiov olov 6 MeveXaos ev rep 'Opecrrr), rod Be airpenovs Kal 
/xtj apjx6rrovros o re Opyjvos 'OSucrcrecus ev ttj ~2,KvXXt) Kal rj rrjs 

Pa£>- -Kain. Mit F . 1. 86 ... ticmep Kal Ttjj.68eos ev t£ dprjvca 
rov 'Ohvaaews el fxev riva fxtfxeirai Kal to ojxoiov rivi oTSev, #AAo 
rw 'OSvacre? . . . 

r'— ka' 
NOMHN 

10-13 Kr/cXw^ 

Arist. Poe£. 2. 1448 a [it. rys eVl rb x^P ov iUiju^rrews]- bfxoites 
he Kal ire pi robs $tdvpdjj.fiovs Kal wepl robs vdfxovs, wcrirep 'Apyus 2 
<( . . . /ca:)> Ku/cAaJ7ray Tju '0=os zeal <£iA j£ei/os. 3 

11 

Sch. II. 9. 219 7j oittA/) on Oiaai ov o-<pa£ai as 6 Tifiodeos 
vireXaBev Ka\ ^iXo^evos . . . aAAa dvpaaaai. 

1 suppl. (mss elra StfuAAa, erre (TKvXa), cf. Soh. /oc. 
230 Rabe oToi/ fjXOov ets ae 5ia ere Kal ra. rea teal ra, <ra h&pa 
Kal elepyer^uara Kal ra o~Ki>Xa (sic) & Oee Ai6vuae 2 'Apyas 

Bek : mss yas 3 mss add pLtfiijaoiro avns 
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Because of thee and thy gifts, O Dionysus, have 
I drawn nigh to Scylla. 

8 

Aristotle Poetics : For instance, bad flute-players twirl 
themselves round if they have to represent the throwing of 
the disc, and pluck at the robe of the chorus-leader 1 if they 
are performing the Scylla. 

9 

The Same : Of the unnecessary degradation of character 
we have an example in the Menelaiis of the Orestes, of the 
unbecoming and inappropriate in the lament of Odysseus in 
the Scylla, 2 and in the speech of Melanippe. 

Rainer Papyrus : . . . like Timotheus in the lament of 
Odysseus, if he mimics an}'one and knows what resembles 
him . . . 3 



Books III-XXI 
NOMES 

10-13 Cyclops 

Aristotle Poetics [on representing characters worse than 
they are] : The same is true of the Dithyramb and the Xome, 
for instance the . . . 4 of Argas, and the Cyclops as treated 
by Timotheus and Philoxenus. 

11 

Scholiast on the Iliad : The mark is because 6i <rai 1 to 
sacrifice ' is not o<pd£ai ' to immolate 5 as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it . . . 'but to make offering 5 simph'. 5 

1 to represent S. snatching at Odysseus 2 for his 
devoured companions 3 the ins. is incomplete 4 a name 
prob. lost, but reading doubtful hereabouts 5 may ref. to 
Pers. 29, but cf. Philox. Cyth. 10 
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12 

Ath. 11. 465b kol 'Otivaaevs tcivaaev {Od. 10. 208) 'jueAiTjSea 
olvov spvOpov, j \v SeVas ifxirXriaas, vBaros 5' ava. elKocri /j.€Tpa | 
X*v '* oS/^tj 5' ijSera a7r£> KprjTrjpos o5a>5ei.' Ti/xoOeos 5e Ku/cXtwirr 

k id a Lvov fiekaLvas 
arayovos dfi/3p6ra<; acppw f3pvd%ov 
eitcocnv he /J-erp ivtyjzv 
5 dve/jLiaye S' al/xa 2 Ba/r^aou 
veoppVTOiai 3 Safcpvoiat Kv/n(j>dv. 

13 

Chrys. 7r. cnrocpaT. 10 el Ku/cAa>i// d roO Ttfxodeov irpos Tiua 
outcos a.Tre(p7}vaTO' 

ovtol tov y vir^papuirkyovr 
ovpavbv elcravaBijcrti. . . 



14-19 ne/ocrat 

Plut. Vit. Philop. 11 \fyerai 5e tv)$ tw Ne/xetocv Travrjyvpttes 
cruveardocTTis (Trparriyuvvra tuv ^iXoiroifxevx to fievrepov nai v€vi~ 
icrjKora fxkv ov irdXai ttjv iv MavTiveia judxv v > tot€ 5e ax°^-V v 
ayovra 5ta tt\v eoprr}v } isp&Tov fx\v iiriSel^ai to?s "EXXrjai Ke- 
KO(T}X7)ixhr\v tt)V (paXayya. /cat Kivov/mev-qv, &o~irep eftJiCTO, tovs 
tclktikovs pvdfiovs fierce, rdx ov s p^Tjs - eVeiTa KiOapyBcov 

aya>in£ofA€va>v els to Biarpov iraptXdeiv exovra tovs veaviaKovs eV 
tcus GTpzTiuniKais x^ a A 1 ^ ' 1 Ka ^ T01S <Poivikiko?s virohvraLS, aKfxd- 
^ovrds re rois (rd>fj.aaiv airavras kcl\ rats yXiniais irapaXXi}Xovs y 
alb*a> 5e iroXXr/y irpbs tov dpxovTa kol (ppovr]fxa veavitctv vtro<pal- 
vovras e« iroXX&v kcl\ kclXwv aywvw apTi 5' avTccy elacXrjXvddTcov 
kutq. Tvxhv YluXdhr\v rbv KiOapaiSbv ahovTa. tovs Tifxodcov Tlepaas 
€v6.pta<j6a.t' 

1 B: mss exeuev 5', e^eue 5 3 : p]ust. om. 2 Kaib. (impf.) 
and Grotef.-B: mss avex* vav ^ icr 7 € Majxa, evix iviV o-v(^.i(jye 5' 
afxa : Eust. eXuoat 8' vSixtos fxeTp' %x evev 3 "^Vil: mss 'TOls 
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12 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : And Odysseus (Od. 10. 2US) 
gave 'red honey-sweet wine from one full cup, and poured 
thereon twent} T measures of water ; and the sweet scent 
rose from the mixing-bowl.' Compare too Timotheus in the 
Cyclops : 

First poured be one ivy-wood cupful of the dark 
immortal dewdrops teeming with foam, then poured 
therein twenty measures, mingling the blood of 
Bacchus with the freshet tears of the Nymphs. 

13 

Chrysippus Or Negatives : If the Cj'clops in Timotheus thus 
declared : 

Never shalt thou ascend into the superambient 
sky. . . 2 



14 3 -19 The Persians 

Plutarch Life of Pkilopoemen : The story is told that during 
Philopoemen's second command, shortly after the victory of 
Mantinea, when there was a pause in his military operations 
because of the Xemean Games, 4 he first made a public display 
o^ ^ N /phalanx both drawn up in order of battle and going 
J^iUgh its usual evolutions with vigour and despatch, and 
then visited the theatre during the lyre-song competition, 
accompanied by his young warriors in their military cloaks 
and crimson tunics, men all of an age and in the prime of 
their strength, who showed a high respect for their leader as 
well as the youthful pride which came of a long tale of 
victorious combats. At the very moment of their entrance, 
the lyre-singer Pylades, who was performing the Persians of 
Timotheus, began it with these words : 

1 cf. East. 1031. 61 2 i.e. 'don't think you (Odysseus) 
can do the impossible, that is, escape me ! 3 cf. Paus. 

8. 50. 3, where 4 a Pythian victor' Pylades performs a Nome 
of Timotheus of Miletus called The Persians * '207 B.C. 



vol. in. 
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KXeivbv eXevOeptas reu^cov fxeyav 'EWaSi 

KOCTfJLOV 

afxa 5e rrj Aap-irpor-qri rr,s (p-jopqs rov irepi rqv -no'rqffiv ojkov 
(TvfATTptyapTos zmjSXe^iv yzviaQai rov Oedrpov irayraxodev els ibv 
^iKoTzoLfxeva Kai Kporov fiera x<xpas T ^ v ' EW-qvwv, rb iraXaibu 
a^ioo/xa reus iXiriaiv avoL\ajj.f}a.v6vTO)v Kai rov rore (ppovqfxaros 
eyyurra rep dappeTv yepo/Liepwv. 1 

15 

Macr. Sat. 1. 17. 19 Apollodorus in libro quarto decimo 
■nepl deocv '\t)iov solem scribit ; ita appellari Apollinem airb rod 
icara rbv k6(T}aov UaQai Kai Uvai, quasi sol per orbem impetu 
fertur. Sed Timothens ita : 

crv T& 2 rbv del ttoXov ovpdviov 
\a/jL7rpal<; afcrla /' Wie, /3dWcov 
nepL^rov €/ca/36\ov kyQpolai 3 /3e\o? 
(ja? citto vevpas, a> I'e Tiatuv. 

16 

Pint. And. Poet. 11 . . . iv 5e reus irapa -ras /xax as KsXeifffetrtv 
e«a(7T0T6 \tywv ("Oixrjpos)' ' aldoos, & AvKiot. Troae (pevyeTt ; 
vvv dool €(TT€,' koX ' aAA' iv (ppeal Oecrde eVaaros | cuSdo Kai p{fi€ vs •• 
St) yap fieya vcIkos opupevj auSpeiovs eoi/ce irotetV robs (Toxppovas 
5ia rb aldsiffdai to. al<TXP a Ka ^ T( *s ifiovas dvpa/xcpovs v-rrepPa'iPtiv 
Ka\ robs Kivdvj/ovs v(f>i<TTaa9aL. d<£' wv Kai Tifx60€os opjjaqdels ov 
KaKoos €v tois Tlepaais rovs^EW-qpas -Trape/taAet 

aej^ead" alio) avvepybv dperds Sopifidxov. 

1 according to Satyrus this line and the rest of the 
hexameter prelude were written by Euripides, cf. p. 283 above 
2 crv 5e 7* c5 ? Cms. <ru t' 3 Crus : mss. -o7s 



1 not certainly from The Persiam, but cf. Aesch. Pers. 
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Fashioning for Greece the great and glorious 
ornament of freedom 

and so effective was the combination of clearness of utterance 
with sublimity of diction, that the whole audience turned 
towards Philopoemen and clapped their hands for joy, like 
a people sure now of retrieving their historic prestige, whose 
pride a new confidence had made well-nigh the equal of their 
fathers*. 

15 

Macrobius Saturnalia : In the 4th Book of his treatise 
On the Gods Apollodorns gives the sun the epithet l-h'ios, 
declaring that Apollo is so called because he moves (zWflat) 
or goes (teVcu) through the universe even as the sun careers 
through the sky. This, however, is what we find in 
Timotheus : 

Come, Sun, thou hurler of bright rays at the 
everlasting skyey vault, send from thy bowstring 
a far-flung shaft upon our enemies, O Healer to 
whom we cry ! 1 

16 2 

Plutarch Row Young People should listen to Poetry : In the 
exhortations before battle Homer invariably says something 
like this: 'Honour, Lycians. Whither flee you? now 
make you haste,' or 'But lay you each to heart honour and 
the fear of God, for a great conflict hath arisen,* 3 thus 
attempting, it would seem, to make virtuous men brave 
through a sense of shame for what is dishonourable, and 
able to overcome pleasure and submit to peril. And this is 
just how Timotheus in the Persians began, and rightly, the 
exhortation to the Greeks : 4 

Worship Honour the helpmate of battling 
Valour. 

3SSff. 2 cf. Plut. Fort. Rom. 11 (alU t € avvepy. ap. 5.) 
s //. 16. 422, 13. 122. 4 of Themistocles, cf. Hdt. 8. 83 
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17 

Plut. Ages. 14 rjdicrTov 5e dtofxa to?? koltoikov<ti rrju 'Acr/ai/ 
"ZWrjai}/ rjO~av oi irahai fSapeis Kal a<popr)Toi Kal Biappiovres vnb 
ttXovtov Kal rpv(prjs virapxoi Kal arparriyoi, SeStoVes Kal 6zpa- 
irevoures avOpooirov eV Tpificavi irtpiiovTa \ira> /cat irphs %v pr\jxa 
BpzXv Kai Aclkoovikov apfio^oyres eavrovs Kal /A6Tacrx i 7A taT ^C orr6S ' 
a-jT6 ttoX\o7s iirijei ra tov Tifiodeov \eyew 

"Apr)$ ivpavvo^ y^pverov $* 'EUa? ou Se&oiftev. 

Miller Jit J. 363 *Apr,s rvpavvos' tovto to KOjj.jjLa.Tiov iic twu 
TitxoQsov ll€pcruy, 81a t))v inl tt\ a'5fj 1 ev'iijj.epiav * A$r\vf\aiv eVi- 
TtoXaaav 2 €is mapoijAav Tepiearrj- u€j.Lvr}Tat Tavrrjs NzvavSpos iv 
Oa;5i. 



18 

Dion. Hal. Coillp. 17 %v ert Xefaerai TpiavWdfioov pvda&v 
y4vos> o o~vp€0~Tr}Kcy e/c 5uo f.ianpo)v Kal ^pax^'ms, rpla 8e note? 
o-x''i uaTa - ^eVr/s jxkv yap yivojxivqs tx\s /Spa^e/as aKpxv h\ ru>u 
jxaKp&v Kpr)Tiic6s re Aeyerat Kal icriv ovk ayevvv,S' vnoSeiyjia 
8' avrov roi6vde- 

01 S' irreiyopro ttXcotcils aTr/jvacai %a\K€fi(36- 
19 

Pap. LcroJ. 3 (Wil. Timoth. die Perser) [after a 

mutilated column]- 

l/coy 

[urrb £e poOoiGL kcott^ui' 

\i'a\v[a\ i»ae9 iv~\avTLac 

1 Wil: mss eVl tV o-oorripidobrj 2 Wil: mss --no\daa<jav 
3 the new readings, where necessary, are based on Schubart's 
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17 1 

Plutarch Life of Agesilails: A sweet sight it was to the 
Greeks of Asia to see viceroys and generals who had long 
been tyrannous and insufferable and consumed with riches 
and luxury, now become the craven menials of a man who 
went about dressed in a coarse plain cloak, and suiting their 
actions to the short and sharp words of command affected 
by the Spartans. Well might many of them repeat Timo- 
theus' line : 

Ares is king ; Greece fears no gold. 2 

Zenobius Proverbs : Ares is king :— a phrase from the 
Persians of Timotheus, which owing to the success the poem 
met with at Athens spread and survived as a proverb. 3 It 
is mentioned in the Thais of Menauder. 

18 4 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [the 
Cretic] : There remains one type of three-syllable rhythm 
which consists of two longs and a short, and makes three 
kinds of metre. If it has the short in the middle and the 
longs at either end it is called a Cretic, and it is not an 
ignoble metre. This is an example of it : 

And they hastened forward with their floating 
chariots bronze-em pointed. 5 

19 

From a Papyrus of the 4 th century B.C. 

But neighboured by furious plashing of inter- 
rhythmic oars, ships against ships graved the smooth 

1 cf. Pint. Dcmctr. 42 2 cf. Simon. 92, 117 3 cf. 
Ilesych. and Suid. s.v., Macar. 239 * cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 
17 : recognised as T. by Usener 5 i.e. ships with rams 



autopsy, see Cambridge Philol. Soe. Proc. 1926, p. 4 4 cf. 
Aesch. Pers. 390, 462: £oAo[ Wil, 0o\[ Schub. 
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[Xiacrd&a] TlopK^S* 1 'e\ve-)^dpa\^]av % 
5 iroal he ye\laa\ Xoy^o[eih€0)v] 
cififyeOevr ohovTcov, 

arol^a Se Kvpjols 2 Kpaalv \elaopfioy\pLevai 
-%eipa<; irapkvvpov eXa\riva\v 

dXX* el /xev evdevh \_a7Tapcnra\iGT0t; 

eirifyepoiTo rrXayd 
10 /3>7£[t£vy]o9, Tvdvres [eV] av e- 

ttiittov^ i/celae vavjat' 

el & aVTiTOiyos atfr[i9 7r]pocra- 

^eteVy 7roXvKp6ro[v<; eVt] aifibv 4 ' 

irevKCL's ircCkiv efyepovjo. 
15 al o e[ct)9 if\dvir\ yvla hiafyepovcrai 

irXevpds Xivo%go<jtov<; vcfoaivov, 6 

ra? p\ev a\v\_aveovfievo'\L^ 

(j KTjTTTOi^ e7re/i/3dXXnvre<; dveyai- 

ii^oVy al he 7rpave2<; 
20 [hvovro] 7[ep]a9 7 dinjyXala fievai crihdpq\ 
/cpdveyxos 8 he irvpihdjj^aaTo^ 9 

[a/?S^9] dyfcvXevhejos 

fieOlero yepali^ ev £' eiriiTTe yvloi<; 
25 aldelpcxfiepfj 7rrep]o)/jia hiaKpacalvoyv. 

arepeoTrayij & ecfrepero (povia 

[Xldia 10 7THT(T]a[v]Td re ireplfioXa 

irvpl fyXeyofiev eir 11 drroTopidaL j3ov$6[poi<;'~\ 

1 UopKos = 3>6pxos or 4>op*us, Lycophr. Al. Wil. 7nc2. Zec£. 
Grcifsiv. 1883 p. 14 2 ~ <ttoixv$6v, cf. Aafl/)?? and 

Xa^prjS^ : P (rToyf.Jxoct (or ]<ra() with v certainly, and £ (or 
<t) possibly, struck out P kvptokji 3 Danielsson 
4 Sitz : cf. Thuc. 4. 25. 5 5 nomin. pend. 6 E, cf . 
Theocr. 7. 8 : P *(p. 7 7 uncertain 8 P tcpuveyxos 9 E : ci. 
aSd/jLcuTTOs and Eur. Or. 820 irvpiyevTis TraAd/xTj,' Aesch. P. V. 
880 favpos &pdis of the gadfly's sting 10 E\ cf. Paus. 2.28. 
8, Thuc. G. m 11 P e*/, cf. 230 
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sea that is daughter of Phorcus. They 1 had put 
upon their feet 2 cornices of spearhead-like teeth, 3 
and speeding forward a-row with heads bent/ swept 
off the foeman's pine wood arms. 5 But if there went 
from them so unerring a blow as to rend his thwarts, 6 
at that spot all the crew would fall upon the enemy. 
Or if the daylight rushed against their sides/ they 
plied their myriad plashing pine-laths afresh upon 
a slanting course. 8 As for their victims, while, dis- 
parting their bodies this way and that, 9 they sought 
to inweave their sides with hemp/ some they charged 
and overthrew with renewed thunderbolts, 11 others 
sank headlong, 12 stript of their glorious honour by 
the iron. 

Meanwhile the thong-bound cornel-shafted arrow- 
point that is forged in the fire, was let fly from the 
hand, and whirred its hurtling quill 13 to fall among 
men's limbs ; and in solid mass sped murderous 
hurlstones, and coils tarred and flaming upon ox- 
flaying splints of wood ; 14 while thronging life went 

1 both Greeks and Barbarians in what is almost certainly 
an early stage of the battle of Salamis 2 i.e. their own 
feet (not the 'sheets,' cf. Ar. Lys. 173), they were shod with 
3 i.e. the rams, which stick out like a pediment-end and also 
like a foot 4 like a bull 5 i.e. oars 6 i.e. right 
through the sides to the rowing-benches beyond 7 i.e. if 
the ramming vessel, owing to the manoeuvring of its an- 
tagonist, made a 'bad shot' 8 i.e. ported their helm and 
charged them again 9 i.e. with gaping sides 10 hacked 
away the broken timbers and inwove ropes with the ribs to 
take their place : for alternatives see Proc. 11 i.e. rammed 
again 12 i.e. without the necessity for a second blow 
13 the thong attached to the missile and used for throwing ; 
it is likened to the 4 quill ' or feather of an arrow 14 fire- 
darts made by winding tarred tow round pieces of wood 
which resembled the skewer-like pegs used by tanners 



LYRA GRAECA 
[ocpeac 1 Be] /Storo? eOver aBivos 

30 V7TO TCLVV7TT€pOlCri %aXfCO- 

KpaGL vevpeWevrdroiS' 1 ] 
a ■ i±apayhoya'na<$ Be ttovtos 
ciXok ' Kprjtois 2 i(poL- 
vLacrero araXd^yfiacnv,] 
35 \jcaX\ Xvira ftod re 3 avfifiiyr)? KCLTeiyev. 
6/jlov Be vd'io? crrparo^ /3dpf3apo<; dfifii 
[avTa teal fcdr]avr icpeper 
ev lyQvo<JTe§k<ji p,ap- 

/jLapo7r[rv)(]oi<; 4 kqXttoigiv [W/jL<f)iTpcT]a<;. 
40 ev9a tol t[cs r E/)/xo]7re6^o9 5 

dfxepoSpo/jLOLO yoypas cu>at 

\ir\aK o]fjL^piav apoy\y CTKekeat] 6 

yepviv T6 TTdLutv eirXee 7 vijaiwras 
45 \_/cXvBcovlol]<; 0eiv6/j.e[vo$. dX)C] 

[eVel B]i€%6Bovs fi r L arcov] 8 

io-oppoird re 7raXev6\e\^] 9 

^jraviaypl /cdfi] r}B\r), yaXeird] 
g}® [7T0i(f)vcrcr}cDv icdXei 6[aXda]atov 9eov 
51 Traripa- f T[t fi, & U6aeiB]gv 9 o[v cr]<pl[yy€L<; 
irvodv ;] 11 

wj)vk €7t[€l](T Lv 12 [ovSa/jL dXyrjBwv i]Xdaacov 
rj [/card /3a#]eo? 13 7r[i7r]Te[iv %oov 717509] d- 
55 ktuv u [y b]6v\_eLav yeyaco^ra 15 Ylepcri)vJ 

[rocrav]r 16 e$>a G\aff]p\a><; } v7rep K€(f>aX]dv re 
/ce/cpay[vcav etSev o\pviv 17 KeXai\ydv^\ 
\djx\^Xb B' ojxpop [re ftXe-wov-] 
I 60 [to] 9 KaTe<j<^pdy[taTO yew?' rd^Lara 

[8* avr ei]ire* f Ila[9 a]p' 18 6XX{vfxat raXa?,] 

1 Wil. 2 Ei P yaTots from below (36) 8 E\ P ].virai 
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to the sacrifice 'neath the spread-winged bronze- 
head snakes that are nocked upon the bowstring 1 — 
till the furrow of the emerald-tressed sea grew red 
with the drippings of War, and all was mingled pain 
and shrieking. 

Backward and forth with ours went the Barbarian 
navy in the shining folds of the fish- wreath 'd bosom 
of Amphitrite. There now one from the plain of 
Hermus, 2 a lord of the land of couriers, 3 his legs 
ploughing, his arms beating, the rainy tract, floated 
amid the buffets of the waves, an islander. 4 At last, 
when each and all of the ways that he sought only 
proved him trapped, forspent and gasping hard he 
eg- called upon the divine Sea-Father saying : ' Why, O 
Poseidon, chokest thou me not ? 'twill give a Persian 
no less pain to be cast alive on an alien coast than 
to sink in the depths of the sea.' 

So spake he in broken accents, when overhead 
he heard 5 the scream of a black and baleful bird ; 
whereat his eye grew dim and his cheeks pale and 
his lips were sealed ; yet soon again he spake and 
said : ( Alas ! meseems my end is nigh, nor far away 

1 i.e. arrows 2 for this river as typical of Asia cf. the 
oracle in Hdt. i. 55, cf. also Ibid. 80, Strab. 13. 62(3 

3 on the great Persian road through the Hermus valley 

4 malgr£ lid, contrasted with 'E^oTreSios above 5 the Gk. 
of the restoration has * saw a black bird screaming, 5 where 
' saw ' is justified by ' black ' 



fioa 5e 4 van Leeuwen (E independently) 5 P adds 

avrjp, cf. 93 6 Wil. 7 P 67rAet 8 E, = /xaTevccu 

9 P 9[ or o[ 10 ^ (new readings confirmed as possible by 
Schub.) 11 P ]gu and <pi, (prj, or <pp 12 P wvk {v very 
uncertain) eir[. .~\?iy (<ri v. uncert.) 13 P eos 14 P 

aKT*v (a/c v.' uncert.) 15 P By and ja (t v. uncert.) 

ie' p ja l? p K z K p ay [ and ]pviv 18 P ]p 
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e -<J. \_ov]8 J 1 €fea<; to a[dfi eirl ya<; a\yv(s>T0V 2 

[dXXd fjije SiairaXevcov 
fio \direlp^e fxrj] tcoi* fidaifioi' [evpecr0]ai, StoSov 

[vacov] e%/-i[o]? [a7r]apo?- 

[ov$ J i-)(8vs dfi]cf)l va'tois 

rpv[(f>eo~iv e]\£^et9 4 [podia tclvt av] 

[i£e8~\v Xa\lBpoi<$ ^sh]8o](f)6v^ [t^]^ei5/xacr[f^/] 
70 [o]re Se 7ra 5 XeiTroiev avpai, 

T&h eireiaerr miev d(f>p(o- 
6 d^a/c^Lcoro^ o/ii/3pos, 

ei$ rpocpifiov d'yyos 

iX^^' git el 8' dfifiokifios dXfia 

75 GTO/JLCITOS VTT€pWvi€Vy 

b^virapavZi)T(p 

(pcova irapa/coTro) re ho%a cppevcbv 

/caTaKoprjs direiXei 
80 yo/t(f)oi<; i/iirpicov 

ftpifiovfievos 7 Xvfieoyvi a(ojj,aTO<; daXdaaa' 8 

r "H§?7 Opaaela real irdpos 

Xdftpov avykv^ eaye^ eV 7reSa 
So Kara^ev^^^ Xivohercp reov 

vvv Ze a dvarapd^ei 

e/xo? ava%, e'yuo?, 

irevKaicnv 6pi,yovoLo~iv, ey/cXrj- 

aei Be ireBLa irXolfxa vofxdaiv a/crat?, 9 

00 olcrrpo/jLCLves uaXaiOfii- 
ar)ixa ttlgtov 10 r dyicdXi- 
o-fxa fcXvaiBpofxaBo^ 11 avpa^ 
<fidr' dcrd/jLart 12 aTpeuy6/.ievo<i, 

1 P ]r' 2 for metre cf. 56 3 or 7roi/ 4 — 
ehixOels Dan. 5 sugg. Dan: Prat 6 Wil.-Sudh.- 
Dan. : P -tttov a^pwicrSe 7 Dan: P fxijAovfxevos 8 Wil : 
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e.q.my grave in a land unknown. 1 I am all entrapped, 
shut off from finding any pathway out by a barrier 
innumerable of ships. Not even a fish, dashing to 
and fro about this wreckage, could escape the fierce 
trackings-down of these Mede-murdering swirls.' 2 
And as often as the breath failed him, there would 
break in upon him a spumy rain unblent with the 
Wine-God 3 and pour into the channel of his meat ; 
and whenever the back-thrown brine seethed over 
from his mouth, with accents hoarse and wits dis- 
traught, in impotent anger gnashing his teeth he 
would storm and rage at the sea that was the 
despoiler of his life, saying: < Already, for all thy 
arrogance, hast thou had thy turbulent neck bound 
in a hempen fetter, 4 and now my king, mine, shall 
muddy thy depths with mountain-born pines and shut 
up thy floating plains within wandering coasts, 5 thou 
frenzied thing of olden hate, 6 faithful minion of the 
billow-coursing gale/ 7 So spake he all fordone with 

1 a grim joke on T/s part ; his grave will be in the 
vulture's maw 2 of the oars 3 i.e. gulps of water 
4 ref. to Xerxes' second, and successful, bridge over the 
Hellespont 5 ref. to X.'s attempt to build a bridge from 
Attica to Salamis (before the battle Ctes. 29. 26, after it Hdt. 

97): the 'wandering coasts' are the ' Phoenician merchant- 
men' yavKoi <poiviKT)ioi of Hdt., and the 'pines' piles or the 
like (Dan.) 6 ref. to the disaster to Mardonius' fleet off 
Athos in 492, to the loss of X.'s first bridge over the 
Hellespont in 481, and the destruction of part of X.'s fleet 
off Artemisium in 480 7 i.e. sea and wind have always 
been in league against Persia 



P Oa\a<ras 9 Thornell : P avyais (beware of vavrats ; all 

sailors are vo/xddes) 10 E: P TraXeofxio-rjua a^i<rrov 11 cf. 
K\vBa Xic. Al. 170 and avdetrnr6TT}TOS, jxtXtolirrtpos 12 Wil : 
P ad/x. 
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ftXoavpav 8* e^efiaWov 
95 ayyav euavepevyopbevos 
GTOfJLaTi fipvXiov akfiav. 

<f>vya Se irdXiv isto /3dp- 
/3a/?o? i7ri(TTrep)£cov crrpar6<;' 1 
aX\a S* aWav Opavev avpris 
100 pLaKpav^evoirXov^y yeip&v e/cftaWov opeL- 

-rrohas vclqs, arGp.aro^ & €%l)\- 

Xovro /jLapjjLapo<j)€yy€i<; 

7raZSe? avy/cpovopievois. 2 

Kardareyo^^ he ttovtos ex Xciroirporj^ 

dXioarepecnv 4 iydp- 

yaipe <roop,aaiv, eftpLOovro aioves* 

oi S' €tt a/crais ivakois 
110 vfievoi yvpvoirayels 

dura re teal haKpv- 

arayei [p]ocp 5 <J7epvoKTviroi Q 

ftor/ra 7 dprjvcohec fcarelxovr 6&vpp,(p, 

dpa Se [ydv] iraTpiav 
115 iiravefcaXeovT ' "Iw Mi/crmt 

hevhpoeOetpai TTTvyal, 

[pva]aade pu evdev 66 ev diy 

rais e&epopteO'' 8 ou yap en ttoO' 

dpubv [aco]pa he^erai [kov]i<;. 9 
120 /c[ei]0ev yap %e/ot/3a[p]e? 10 

vvp^ayovov 11 \cll\vov ampov 

o\ypa\v\ov\ Btdara 

fC(i7Te T tceiva\ Boveireo 

ftaOvrepov ttqvtoio ^[acr]^,a. 12 

1 E: P neper??; aTpxTos fiap,8apos firicr^px^Pj cf. 40 2 E: 
P -vot 3 Herw : P -crrepos 4 i? : P A*rr, At0, or Aio 
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panting, and cast forth an awful foam as his mouth 
spued back the deep-drawn brine. 1 

And now the Barbarian host went back in flight 
pell-mell. With necks outstretched 2 flew the ships, 
till this shoal or that brake every one, and they 
lost from their hands their vessel's mountain feet, 
and the white-shining children of their mouth leapt 
forth as they dashed one against another; 3 and the 
sea was shingled o'er with swarming bodies reft 
of the sunlight by failure of breath/ and with the 
same were the shores heavy laden ; while others sat 
stark and naked on the island-beaches, and with 
cries and floods of tears, wailing and beating their 
breasts, were whelmed in mournful lamentation, and 
called upon the land of their fathers, saying: 1 Ho, 
ye tree-tressed dells of Mysia, save me out of this 
place to whence the winds did bring us ; else never 
shall the dust receive my body. For on the one 
side yawns the dire cavern of Heaven, father of 
Nymphs 5 and heavy to the arm, 6 and over against 
it the deeper gulf of the tempestuous sea. Take 

1 hi3 end is omitted as likely to rouse our pity for the 
wrong side 2 like swans or geese ; pa/cp. is acc. plur. 
agreeing kclto. avveaiv with &K\av 3 i.e. the crew's teeth 
were knocked out by the oar-handles as the oar-blades struck 
the shoal: ' they ' = individuals or crews (ships) 4 i.e. 
drowned 5 really grandfather, cf. Hesych. ©e^ij-TmSes' 
vv(x<pa.i 6 of Atlas 



followed by gap equivalent to one (thin) letter and then 
artpeffiv, i.e. \nro(TTepe(Tti/ (by confusion with previous word) 
corrected to [a]\ioar€p€(riv (a projecting) 6 Keil, cf. Aesch. 
P.V. 398 : Wil. y 6 v « YVil : P -iron 7 E, cf. Aesch. Pers. 
575 $oaris avSd 8 E : P evOevfie vvv a-qrais (pep. (the speaker 
is ashore) 9 Wil. 10 P xepi3a[.']es (j8 very uncertain 
11 Wil: P vv{x(paioyovov 12 Dan : or rep/xa (Wil.) 
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a7re^e<T€> 1 fi ayL /jlo[c /c]a[ra] 2 
125 irXoifiov "EWav e\\9e /i]i) 3 ariytjv eSei/xe 

\r^7]\[e\Te\eo7r6pov e/zo9 

§6(7770X979. ou yap a[y T/xco]Xov ov& 

aarv AvSbv* Xittgov ^apSeeov 

fj\0ov r 'RX\av airep^cDV^ "Apr)' 
130 \yvv ] 6 Se 77a T£9 SvaeKTrrcorov 7 eu- 

p/7 yXvKelav puopov Kara(f>vyrjv ; 

'IXlov iropos 8 fcatccbv 

XvaLa piova yevoir av, 

el Sward 9 777309 pLeXapnTeraXo^bToyva 
135 Marcos ovpelas heairoavva yova 10 ireaelv 

evcoXevovs re ^ei/m9 afM^iftaXXeiv, 11 

Xvaov, 12 ^pvaoTrXoKCLfie 6ea Mare/3, itcvovpLCU, 
140 ipiov ipov alcova SvaetccfievKTOv, iireL fie 

avrlfca Xatfioropicp t/9 uTrolaerai 

€VT€aip,1]CTTG)p 13 (TlSdpG), 

rj KaTaKvpoTayel$ u vavcrHpdopoL 
145 avpa WKTLTrayel ftopeai Siap- 

palcrovTai' nrepl yap kXvBgiv 

aypios epprj^ev dirav 

yi'Lcov elXap lo vfyavrov, 

evOa fceiaofiai olxTpbs dp- 
150 vWoov eOveaiv oopLO^pcoaL Ooivd! 

toiclV ohvpofievoi /careSd/cpvov. 

eVel Se T£9 Xa/3ct)v ay oi 

TroXv/SoTOdv KeXaivav 

OLKTjrop opfyavbv pa'yav 
155 aL&apOKCDTros r/ RXXav 

apev 16 KOfxr]^ err i a it da as ' 

1 Dan. 2 Wil. 3 Dan : P fi[. . .]„ 4 Wil : P 

AuStoi' 5 Wil : P arep^wj/ 6 Wil. 7 cf. aSiairrwToy : 
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me, I pray you, where I would my master had never 
built o'er the floating Helle that roof of far but 
final traverse. 1 For never then should I have left 
Tmolus and the Lydian city of Sardis, to come 
and fend off the Grecian War God. But now alas ! 
where is to be found a sweet and secure refuge 
from death ? Troy straits alone would assuage my 
woe, if I might but fall before the mighty black- 
flower-robed knees of the Mountain-Mother and clasp 
the fingers of those lovely arms. O gold-tressed 
Mother-Goddess, save and deliver this trammelled 
life of mine, of mine, or some weapon-skilly wight 
will carry me off with his cut-throat steel forthwith, 
or else the ship-wrecker North-winds that march 
a-row o'er the billows will make an end of me with 
their night-freezing blast ; for the wild wave has 
torn from off me all the woven covering of my 
limbs, and there I shall lie for a pitiable banquet 
to the carrion-eating tribes of birds.' 

Such were their weeping lamentations. And 
whenever some dweller in the pasture-lands of 
Celaenae, bereft now of battle, 2 was seized by an 
iron-haft Greek who lifted up his head by the 

1 i.e. the bridge over the Hellespont 2 i.e. defenceless 
now before an armed man 



P 8u(T€K(p€vKTov (an anticipation of 140, which may have 
occurred immediately below it in archetype) 8 E: P 

Xio-nopos (as a noun very unlikely as early as T. ; as an adj. 
will not make sense) 9 Wil : P Swacrra 10 E: P 

7 <Wa 11 Sitz: P -u>v 12 Wil : P Kurtruv 13 E, cf. 
Hesych. and for the corruption Ale. 121, where ei'rea Se has 
been restored for mss <V0d5e and evOa 5e : P ev9a8e /i^aropi 
14 E, cf. bfxorayi]s, aiuo<TTayr)S and Pind. P. 4. 374 kvipLcav 
(nixes 15 E, cf. 1. 110, and Aesch. Theb. 729 : P aveppTi^ev 
and e?5oy 16 E, cf. mid. Theophr. Char, 27. 5 : P ayey 
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o S' dpuf>l yovaai TrepnrXefcels 

eXtaaeO^ 'EXXaX 1 1 epLTrXeKoov 

' Aaidhi (f>GL>va, hidropov 
1G0 acppaylSa Opavcov aTo/maro*; 

'Idova yXcoaaav iljixvevcov 

( 'Eyco fioi aoi kcos teal tl irprjypa; 2 

at'T/9 ovSapu eXdco' 

kcll vvv €/jlo<; BeaTrorr}^ 
165 SeOpo pu iv8d$ r)tj€ y 3 

ret Xoirrct 8' ov/cert, rrdrep, ov- 

fcejt pLaX^aO' aSr^? 4 ivddV epX 00 * 

dXXci /cdOco' 

iyd) a oi pi?] 5 &€Vp, iyco 
170 fcelcre irapa Hdphi,, irapd 

^Lova , 'Ay fidrava vatcov. 

"ApTipus ipLo$ pieyas 9eo$ 

Trap ' E<fieaov (pvXdPet.' 
oi S' iirei TraXiparopov 
175 <j)vy7)v eOevTo raxv&popLOv, 6 

avTitca pev dpLcfriaropLOvs 

CLKOVTCLS £K X e P^ V ^pLTTTOV, 7 

hpvTT-ero he irpoGcoiv 6vv%l 8 

TiepaLha <8e> 9 aroXrjv irepl 
ISO arepvoLS epeifcov evv(j>rj' 

gvvtovos S' dppio^ero 

'Acrm? oipicoyd' 

ktvttsi Zk irdaa 10 ttoXvgtovco 

ffaaiXecos Trav?jyvpi<> 
185 (p6{3a), to pieXXov elcropdopievoL TrdOos. 

o Be iraXipLiropevTov a>9 

1 Wil : V eAXoSi 2 P -npuyjxa 1 V rtfet 4 P 
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hair/ then writhing and clasping the foeman's knees 
lie would thus inweave the Greek and Asian tongues, 
marring the clear-cut seal-stamp of his mouth 2 with 
tracking down the Ionian speech : c I me to thee 
how ? and what to do ? 3 me come again nohow ; 
and now brung 4 me here this way my master; no 
more, father, 5 me no more come this way again to 
fight, but me not move ; 6 me not to you this way, 
me that way unto Sardy, unto Susa, home Ecbatana. 
My great God, Artimis, over to Ephesus will 
protect.' 

And when their hotfoot backward flight was 
finished, forthwith they cast the twin-cheeked 
javelins down, tore their faces with their nails, and 
rent the fine-woven Persian robe about their breasts. 
High-pitched now was the gamut of their Oriental 
dirge, 7 and all the royal concourse rang with mani- 
fold-mourning terror when they saw what was to 

1 the corresponding Middle form is used technically of 
raising an animal's head before cutting its throat in sacrifice; 
the word therefore prob. suggests ' raised his head as about 
to slay him ' 2 the speech natural to his mouth is likened 
to a 'good impression' of a man's own signet-ring 3 he 
prob. means 'what have I to do with thee?' cf. Hut. 5. 34, 
a<pi<ri re koI 1 hdjivaiotat €?j/cu fxrjbhu irprjyfxa, 5. 8-4, Dem. 18. 283 
4 he uses the 1st Aorist instead of the 2nd 5 i.e. Sir 

(not thus used by a Greek after Homer) 6 the barbarous 
word is prob. intended to mean * sit down,' which is used in 
Greek for 'refuse to stir' 7 metaphor from the tuning 
of a lyre ; one of the musical * modes ' or tunings was the 
avvTovoXvZiffTi) Plat. Pup. 39S e 

fxax*<ravTis 5 Wil : P fxcv 6 E\ P rax^opov (from 

iraXiu-rropov) 7 Wil : P epp. 8 Bl : P irpocrtcTrov ovv^l 

9 Sitz. 10 K\ P 7ro\. kt. 5e -nacra 
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icrei&e 1 f3a<ri\evs els (pvyijv 

opfioivra TrapLpuyrj arparov, 

yovv7T€T7}<; atKi^e achfia, 
190 cf)aro Be KVfiaLvoyv tv^cugiv' 

<} ]co KaraaKafyai Bopcov 

aelpial re vae<$ 'EWavtSes, 

at Kara pXv rjKuc oXeaaO' 2 r\- 

j3av veo)v iroXvavBpov 
195 vaes &<vfJLfG)v eW/c'> 3 ovtci 

oiTLGaoiropevTov a^ovaip, Trvpos 

8' aWaXoev fievos dypca) 

awparl c^Xe^ei, 4 arovqevTa B' aXyrj 
200 ecrrcu YLepatBc %<w/?a. 

ay fiapela avpucfropd, 

a pH e<? f EWaS' i]yaye<;, 

dW' IT€, p,7)fC€Tl p,e\\€T€, 

^evyvvre pev Terpd<op>ov ittttcov 
205 o^jfi ', ol B ) dvdpiO pov oX- 
fiov <f>op€ir iir aTTtjva's, 

TTLpLTT pCLT€ Be 0~K7]vd^ f 
p,7]Se Tt? T)pL6T€pOV 

yevoLT ovqvLS avrolai itXovtovJ 
210 ol Be jpoirata arTjadpievoi A*o? 
dyvorarov Tepcevos, 
Tlaiav i/ceXaBrjaap Irjlov 
dvaicra avp,p,eTpoi B* iirefcrvTreov ttoBmv 
yyfrifcporots yopeiais* 

215 'AXV 5) xpvo-OKtdapiv 6 ae- 

%(ov puovaav veorev^rj, 

ipiois k'XO 1 iiriKovpos v- 

pvois," 'I/yie Uaidv 

6 ydp p? evyeveTas fiatcpal- 
220 ojv ^irdpras p,eya$ dyep,(*)V, 
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be. The king also, when lie beheld his routed 
host go backward in confusion, fell on his knees and 
laid hands upon himself in the storm of his mis- 
fortune saying : c Woe for the razing of homes ! and 
alas for you, ye desolating Grecian ships that have 
destroyed a populous generation of young men, and 
have so done that our ships that should have carried 
them back home shall burn in the flaming might of 
furious fire, and the pains of lamentation be upon 
the land of Persia. 1 O ill hap that leddest me to 
Greece ! But ho ! come ye quickly, yoke me my 
chariot and four, and you, bring ye out my countless 
wealth to the wagons, and burn my pavilions, that 
it profit them not of my riches.' 

As for the others the while, they set them up 
trophies to be a most holy place of Zeus, and 
hymned the great Healing-God men cry to, beating 
the ground pat to the tune in the high-stept dance, 2 

But O Great Healer to whom we cry, exalter of 
a new-made Muse of the lute of gold, come thou 
to aid these lays of mine. For the great and noble 
and long-lived guide of Sparta city, that people 

1 lit. and owing to whom {the Gl\ is you) the ships will not 
carry them hack, but the flaming might of fire shall burn 
them (the ships) with its furious body, and the pains, etc. 
2 here begins the a^payis or last part of the Xome 



1 Wil : P -Bey 2 Wil: P ooA. 3 E (fywi/ 5e eWa = 

Ka\ wv eVe/ca, by the usual idiom, demonstrative instead of 
repeated relative) 4 P (pKi^is 5 Wil. 6 Wil : P 
XpvffeoK, 7 Wil : P vfivoiaiv 
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fipvayv dvdeatv iffias, 
hovel Xao? eirifyXeywv 

oil iraXaLoripav veocs 

225 vpvois povaav dripa). 
iyco S' ovre veov tlv ovre 
yepabv ovt larjftav 
elpyco to)v$ e/cd<; vpvcov, 1 
Tou? he 2 /lovaoTraXaiokv- 

230 pas, tovtovs B' direpv/cco 
\a)/37]Tripas doihdv 
Kr)pvKwv \cyvpafcpo(f)cov- 
cov Telvoyras tvyds.^ 

7TpG)T0S TTOlKlkopOVGOV '0/3- 

235 (j)ev<; ^eXvv^ erefcvaHjev, 

vl6<; KaWioTra*;, Hcepcd? ein? 
Tep7ravSpo<; <S'> 6 eVl rw herca 
^ev^e 7 pLovaav ev tpSals' 
Aeafios 8' Alo\ia<PLV> 8 'Av- 

240 rlacra yelvaro Kkeivov 
vvv he Tip,6deo<z perpois 
pvdpols 0' evhefcafcpovparoLS 
KtOapiv e^avareWeLy 
drjcravpbv iroXvvpvov ot- 

245 ^Slovaav OaXapevrov 
M/X^to? he ttoXis viv a 
dpe^raa d SuwSe/caret^eo? 
\aov 7rpcoT€09 e% *A%ata>v. 
aXV etcaTaftoXe Ilvdc dyvav 

250 eXdots raphe ttoKlv avv 6\- 
/3cr) irepirwv diri)povL Xaw 
Ta>S' eiprjvdv 
OdXkovaav evvop,la. g 
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that teemeth with blossoms of youth, dings me and 
drives me with the flare of censure, for that I dis- 
honour the ancient music with poems young. Yet 
do I keep no man, be he young or old or my own 
compeer, from these my songs ; 'tis the debauchers 
of the olden music, them keep I off, the tune- 
torturers who shriek as long, and shrill as loud, as 
any common crier. In the beginning did Orpheus 
son of Calliope beget the motley-musicked shell 
on Mount Pieria ; and after him came the great 
Terpander, born of Aeolian Lesbos at Antissa, and 
yoked the Muse unto poems ten; 1 and lo ! now 
Timotheus openeth the Muses' rich and cloistered 
treasure-house of song, and gives the lyre new life 
with times and measures of eleven strings, nursling 
he of Miletus, the town of a twelve-walled people 2 
that is chief among the Achaeans. 

But to this city I pray thee come, thou Far- 
darting Pythian with the gifts of prosperity and 
a peace abounding in orderliness for an untroubled 
people. 



1 the ten traditional Nomes, Poll. 4. Go 2 the Ionic 
Confederacy of twelve cities 



1 Wil : P eico5w/ti/. 2 Wil : P o5e 3 Wil : P ivyyas 

4 Wil : P -nov<ro(70ptv<rvv 5 Wil : P KaWtoirairizpiaari-vt 

6 Wil. 7 Wil:P T € y |€ 8 Wil. * Wil: P- 
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20 

Plut. De seips. laud. 1 a\\a Kai tovs <rre(pavov/x€vovs iv rois 
ayaxrw erepoi viKtbvras avayoptvouffiv, tj]v aiqliav rr\s irepiavro- 
Xoyias a<paipovvTe$, 77 Ka\ tov Ti/x66eov en) rfj Kara &pvvi8os vikt) 
ypdtpovra- 

jia/cdpLos r)a6a, Ti/u68e\ evre xapvl; 1 
elire Kifca Ti/i60eo<; 

^[iXijaicx; tov Ka/xcyi>o? 2 tov 'Icovofca/iTTTav^ 

€ik6t(*>s dvo'x*p a Li /0 IJ-**' &s afj.ov<rot)s Kai trapivofxws avaKrjpvrTOvra 
tj]V eavrov v'iktjv. 

21-23 

Mach. ap. Ath. 8. 341 C [«£iAo£eVou Zia9{\K-q~]' aAA' eVei | b 
Tifiodeov X&p&v (T^o\d^€LV ovk iz J ouk t?)s Nio/37js, yospeiv 5e 
-KopQp!iV avafioa, | /caAe? Oe {xaipa. vvyjos, i)S Kkveiv XP* ( * }V I KT *" 

22 

Diog. Laert. 7. 28 [ir. Zrjvcovos Kme'cos]- eVeAeura 5e o'jtojs' 
£k rrjs trxoAf/s aiucov npocreirTaiae Kai tov 8o.ktv\ov jrepieppr}^, 
■nalaas 5e rr\v yi]V rrj x €l P l T o * K TVs Nioy3^y 

tpypjxar tl [x aveis ; 

Kai TrapaxpVf xa ireAevTTjcrzv airoTrvi^as havrov. 



23 

Teles ap. Stob. Fl. 5. 67 [rr. cruxppoavvqs' eV Twv ir. AuTapKetas~\' 
obx virojiivo) {<p'f)cr\v b BiW ), aAA' ticirep €K (TVjAiroviov airaWaTT ofiat 
ovdev bvo'x^pO'iy^i', ovtco koa e/c tov fiiov, orav i) wpo. ff, 



1 Hart.-Wil: mss ore /crjp. 2 i?; mss 6 Mi\. TovKdpuvos 
(Kdpfiwvos) 3 7:7, cf. Luc. Char. 1 kroupos Ka\ av/unrXovs Ka\ 
awSidxTopos tov (Xdpccvos) ; for gen. cf. Soph. O.C. 400 : 
mss tpvjxa 

1 cf. Poll. 466 2 prob. from the ' seal ' or last division 
of a Nome 3 the Laertes and the Sons of Phineus (Suid. 
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20 1 

Plutarch: Whether Self- Praise is Permissible: But a man 
who wins the wreath in a competition is proclaimed by 
another person, and obviates the unpleasantness of the 
blowing of one's own trumpet, which we rightly dislike in 
Timotheus where he writes of his victory over Phrynis : 

A happy man were you, Timotheus, when the 
herald cried that the winner was Timotheus of 
Miletus over the Ionian triller the son of Camon. 2 

For we feel that with entire disregard of taste and custom 
he is advertising his own victory. 

21-23 Niobe 3 
Machon [the will of Philoxenus] : But now, | Since Charon 
from Timotheus' Xiobe | Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts 
' Come | The ferry waits ! ' and dark imperious Fate | Calls 
me, etc. 4 

22 5 

Diogenes Laertius [on Zeno of Citium] : The manner of 
his death was this ; on his way home from his school he 
stumbled against some obstacle and badly broke his toe ; 
then striking the earth with his hand he quoted from the 
Niobe 

I'm coming ; why d'ye shout at me ? 
and thereafter died by drowning himself. 6 

23 

Teles quoted by Stobaeus [on temperance or moderation ; 
from the tract on Self- Reliance']'. As Bion says, I wait not, 
but as I go uncomplaining from a feast, so too from life when 
the time comes — 

Get aboard the ferry, Hermes. 7 



above, p. 280), like this, may have been either Dithyrambs 
or Nomes 4 See Philox. Cyth. p. 378 : some of these 

phrases are doubtless T.'s 6 cf. Ibid. 31. Suid. aveis, Stob. 
Fl. 5. 44 Luc. Macr. 10 6 or suffocating himself ; others 
said by voluntary starvation 7 Charon doubtless said this 
to Hermes when his boat was full 
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24 

Ath. 3. 122 c el ovv Kay do ri ^fxaprov^ u> KaWiaroov bvofxaroov 

kvu prifxarcov 6-qpevrd, jx)] ^aAeVatve. Kara yap rbv MiX"fjo~iov 
TifxoQeov rbv woirirr)v 

ovk aelSco ra TraXea, Kaiva yap afxa 1 Kpelaaco' 

veo<; 6 Zeu? ffacriXeveL, 

to TTakcLL 2 <5' r\v Kpovos apyjav 

ajTLTO) ^slovaa iraXaid. 

25 

Ath. 10. 433 b 7rAet<xrov 5e eirie rchv fxkv jjpdiuip NeVrcop 6 
rpiyepcvv . . . Kal fxovov 5e rovrov r&v yp&oov rb iroTTjpiov ("OfjLrjpos) 
Tip/j.rii'tvKtv, is t\\v 'Ax>-XXea:s CMrir'iba. earparevero yap ^uer' 
avrov KaOdnep Kal tt)s aairihos eKeii'rjS, $)$ (prjalv 6 "Ektoj/? Ka\ 
jJL*XP l ovpavov rjK€tu rb KXeos. ovk av audprot 5e ris Kal rb 
TroTTjptov avrov Xeyojv (ptdXfjy "Apews Kara rbv" Avrirpdvovs Katvea, 
iv d> Xeyerai ovroos 1 ' sir ^t] 5bs 3 

Kara TifJLoOeov £v<rr6v re fie\o$.' 

26 

Ibid. 455 f [it. yptcbwv]- ' Ava^avdpibijs AiV^pS- 1 & prices diTjprd- 
/jLTjKe, Ka\ ra jxev hiaveKr\ \ aooixaros fJ-eprj 

Ba/J.d^€T iv TTVpiKTlTW (7 T €ja 5 

| TifxoBeos e<p7] Tror\ avbpes, rr\v yyrpav oluai Xeyoov,' 

27 

Et. Mag. Vet. opiyavov . . . ineidr], as <p-r\o~iv 'npiyevrjs, 
evp-qrai iv avaroXfi i) pi o-vXXafi-t), &s irapk TipioOey t<£ KiOapySco 
olov 

1 7ra\ea {metri causa) Wil : mss iraXaid afxd Wil : mss apa 
or om. 2 Mein : mss rb naXaiSv 3 Emp : mss 77877X05 
4 after (pi. mss insert the gloss rb ottXov 5 Kock : mss 
-Kriroiai yas 
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24 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: If then I have offended, 
thou hunter of finest nouns and verbs, do not be angry. 
For, to quote the poet Timotheus of Miletus : 

I sing not the old songs, for my new songs are 
better ; a young Zeus reigns and Cronus' rule was 
long ago; away with the ancient Muse! 2 

25 3 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : The ancient Nestor was the 
greatest drinker among the heroes . . . and he alone has had 
his cup described by Homer, as Achilles has had his shield. 
He took it to the war with him as he did the shield ' whose 
fame,' according to Hector, 4 'reached even to the sky.' 
Indeed we might apply (literally) to his cup the phrase 
quoted byAntiphanes in the Caeneus, where he says : 4 Then 
give me, pray, what Timotheus calls 

the goblet of Ares 5 

and a polished javelin.' 

26 

The Same [on riddles] : Compare Anaxandrides' Aeschra: 
* He has but now cut up (the ox), and the end-to-end 
portions of the carcase 

he subdueth in the fire-built covert, 

as Timotheus says, my boys, when he means, I suppose, the 
pot.' 

27 6 

Old Etymologicum Magnum oplyavou, ' marjoram ' : . . . 
since, according to Origen, the second syllable is found 
short, as for instance in Timotheus thus : 

1 I add here the unplaceable fragments 2 cf. Eust. 

1422.50 3 cf. Ath. 11. 502b, Arist. Eh. 3. 11. 1412b, 
4. 1407 a, Poet. 21. 1457 b 4 II. 8. 192 5 meaning a 
shield ; the most usual form of drinking-cup was somewhat 
saucer-shaped 6 cf. 27.il/. and Cram. A. P. 4. 12. 25 
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reja/jievov oplyava Sia fMveXorpocfia. 1 

(TvyKeirai S' ovros 6 arlxos airb irpoKeAevcr/xaTiKwu, 6 5e Te\€vraios 

7T0 VS CLV GLTT CLLffT OS TOOV 5vO ^pOL^€lCCV f'lS fXiaV jJXlKpaV (JVVai p€06 MT&V . 

28 

Plut. Fort. Alex. 1 : 'Ap^eXay 5e Sokovvti yAurxporepcp 7repi 
ras 5a>p6os elvai Tiu6deos ado>v ivea-fj/xaiuc TroWaKtS rovrl rb 
KOfj./j.driov 

(TV Be 2 tov yTjyevirav apyvpov alvels. 



29 

Plut. Conv. 3. 10. 3 (V. tow KaraKoifx^Qrivai iv abyri 

<rz\T)vr)s]- \cy€T<xi 5e Kai irpbs cvtokIclp ffvvzpytiv orav y 5tx<fyi7jvos, 
avecrei ra>v vypoov fjaXaKurepas irapexovcra r °- s wZlvas. bdev oluai 
koX tt)V 'ApTtfjuv Aox^icLV tcai ElAtlOvtav, ovk ovaav erepav 1/ tt)V 
(rz\i\VT]V, wvofxadQai. TifioQeos 5' &vriKpvs <pT]0~r 

&ia Kvdveov 3 ttoXov aarpcov 
Bid r ooKVTOKOio ere A. 77 1^779 4 

30 

Porph. ap. Stob. Eel. 1. 41. 61 [ir. tyvxvsy irdKtp alptrrS- 
fxevos bri rais rwv eucre^ws fiefiiooKSroov \pvxcus /x€Ta tt)V reK^vrrju 
oiKe'tSs iart TOTros 6 7repl ttjv gz\{\vt\v, VTre$'f)A(t)0~€V ettrwv ' aWa 
a is 'UXvaiov irtfaov /cat ireipara yair\s \ aOdvarot TT€ix\povo~tv, o9i 
£av6bs ' Vaddp.avdvs,' 'HXvcriov }jl\v tt^lov cIkotoos Trpocrsnroov ttjv 
t?is o-e\7if7)S (TTHpdt'eiav TjXiov KaraKa/xirofxeuTji/^ 

or av^erai i)\iov avyals 5 

£y <pT}(Ti Tifx6d<=os. 

1 sugg. Wil : mss -T€(pr) : #.37. adds 'OSi/crcm'as 8' which 
can hardlj* belong here 2 mss <ru 5^, J p. Reg. o~v 8e 
3 Macr. \afx-Tp6v 4 Macr. o-eAai'aj 5 mss also faMov auy. 
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made wanton by marrow-feeding marjoram. 

This line consists of proceleusmatics (^^), with the last 
foot an anapaest (uu-), the two shorts counting as one long. 1 

28 2 

Plutarch The Good- Fortune or Virtue of Alexander: 
Archelaiis appearing somewhat stingy in the matter of his 
gifts, Timotheus hinted at it several times by using the 
following phrase in a song 

but as for thee, thou praisest earth-born silver ; 

and at last Archelaiis not inelegantly called out at him, 
'But as for }x>u, you beg it.' 

29 3 

Plutarch Dinner-table Problems : [on sleeping in the moon- 
light]: It is also said to be a specific for promoting easy 
labour when the moon is full, reducing the pains by a re- 
mission of the moisture. Hence, I take it, Artemis is called 
Bringer-to-bed and the Midwife, being identical with the 
Moon. Timotheus is quite clear on the point : 

through the blue vault of the stars and of the 
swift-delivering Moon 

30 

Porphyrins quoted by Stobaeus Selections [on the soul] : 
Implying further that after death the souls of the pious 
have their proper place around the moon, Homer uses the 
following words: 4 'But the Immortals will send thee to 
the Eh T sian Plain and the eiuls of the earth, where lives the 
golden-haired Rhadamanthus,' naturall}' giving the name of 
Elysian Plain to the surface of the moon illuminated b} T the 
sun when, in Timotheus' phrase, 

she groweth with the sun's rays. 

1 this explanation presupposes one more syllable 2 cf . 
Apoph. Jleg. 177 b 8 cf. Q. Rom. 77, Macr. 7. 16. 23 

4 0d. 4. 563 
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31 

Vit, Eur* p. vi Nauck eV Ma/ceSoWa ird<pr], K€uord<piov 5' 
avTov 'Adr)t'7)<Tit> iyevtro Kal tTnypdjAfxa iireyeypaTTTo QovicvMSov 
tov IcrTopioypdcpov irotfia^VTOS % Ti/j.od4ov tov /jl^Kottoiov' 

^Slvrjfia fxev f EXXa? airaa JLvpiTrlSov oarea 

yrj Matce&cbv fjirep Sefaro rep/xa filow 
7rarpl<; 8' 'EWaSo? '£\\a? Wdrjvai' Tr\ei<JTCi 
he ^Slovo-cus 
rep^jra^ i/e ttoWcov tcai tov eiraivov ^X eLt 
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31 1 

Life of Euripides: He was buried in Macedonia, but there 
was a cenotaph to him at Athens with an inscription written 
either b}' the historian Thucydides or by the lyric poet 
Timotheus : 

Though his bones lie in Macedon where his life 
was ended, the whole of Greece is the monument 
of Euripides ; but his birthplace was Athens, the 
Greece of Greece, and giving- much joy by his 
Muses., he hath the thanks for it from many men. 

1 cf. A. P. 7. 45 and Ath. 5. 187 d, where it is ascribed to 
Thucydides 
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Blo? 

Arist. Rh. 3. 12. 1413 b fiaard^ovTCU Be ol 
avayvcoari/coL, olov Hicu pi] pioov (a>cpi(3r~}<; yap coairep 
Xoyoypd^o^) teal Aikv/jlvios twv oidvpa/jiftoTTOicov. 

Ibid. 3. 2. 1405 b /cdXXos Be bvofiaros to fiev, 
rbaiTep Alkv/xvios Xeyei, iv roi? yfr6(j)oi$ r) t<& 
crrjfiaivofjLevWy /ecu cucr^o? Be ayaavrox;. 

Ibid. 3. 13. 1414 b Sec Be eZSo? tl Xeyovra teal 
8ia(f)opav ovofxa Tideadar el Be fit], yiverat icevov 
real XyjpcoBes, olov AitcvfJLVio? irotel ev rrj re^vy, 
e-nopovaiv ovo/jidfav real an oirXdvr)a iv teal b%ov ?. 

Sch. ad loc. (Rabe) (a r ) duo rebv Btdvpafifto- 
ttoicov dfcpi/3r)<; r}v Xoyoypd(f)o<; 6 Ai/evfivios* (/3') 
6 AiKVfiVLos pijrcop rjv Ta? e7rava\r}y\reLS eXeyev 
itcelvos iiropovaei^. 

Plat. Phaedr. 267 b [n. pijropifcr]*;]' TaBeUcoXou 
7ro>? fypdaofjiev av fiovaela Xoyoov, o>? 8i7rXao~LO~ 
Xoytav teal yvco/jLoXoylav kcu elrcovoXoylav, ovofid- 
tcov re Aifcvfjivielcdv, 1 a i/eelvo) iBoiptjaaro irpo^ 
7r oLi] a iv everceLa^ ; 

1 Ast : mss AtKu/xylwv 



1 or of speeches (as an advocate) 2 Thompson : Jo wet t 
' treasuries ' 
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Life 

Aristotle Rhetoric : But the poets whose works 
are in everybody's hands are those who write (not 
to be performed but) to be read, such as Chaeremon, 
whose style is as finished as that of a professional 
speech-writer, and among the dithyrambic poets, 
Licymnius. 

The Same : The beauty or ugliness of a word 
consists in the first place, according to Licymnius, in 
the sounds of which it is composed or the meaning 
which it conveys. 

The Same : Now a term should be applied only 
in speaking of a class and a real distinction ; other- 
wise it is empty and mere nonsense, like the term 
used by Licymnius in his Art, where he speaks of 
' speeding-on ' and c aberration ' and * ramifications.' 

Scholiast on the passage : (a) Licymnius, who 
was one of the dithyramb- writers, was an accurate 
writer of prose ; 1 (6) Licymnius was an orator ; it 
was to repetition that he gave the name of 
( speeding-on.' 

Plato Phaedrus [on rhetoric] : And what of Polus 
and his so-called shrines of learned speech 2 — 
diplasiology (or word-repetition), gnomologv (or the 
making of sententious remarks), iconology (or the 
use of metaphors), and all the other -ologies passing 
under the name of Licymnius and presented by him 
to Polus by way of improving his style ? 
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Sch. ad loc. 6 Aitcvfivios he TlcoXov hihdatcaXos, 
09 Siypec ra ovofiara ei? tcvpta, avvdera, aSe\</)a, 
€7rl0€Ta s teal et? aXka rcvd. 

Dion. Hal. de VI Die. Dem. 26 [tt. TlXdrcovo^]* 

teal 0V7TC0 TOV0' IKCLVOV aWcL KOI Iv TT) fJL€T 

avrrjv irepiohcp rd avrd ttolcov (^av^aeraL. (p7)al 
yap* ' Ae£ Srj tolovtov tivos Xoyov oaris toi>? 
fiev TejeXevTrfKora^ ltcava)<z eiTaiviaei tols Be 
^(baiv €v/jl€VO)<; irapaivecrei^ ovtcovv eiripprifia 
iwipp^fjuari irapaKenai teal prjjxari prjfJLa, to /jl€V 
i/cava)$ tu> evfievo)^ tg5 8' eTcaivecrei to Trapatviaei, 
teal ravra rd nrdpiaa ; ov Aucvfivioi ravr eiaiv, 
ouS' 1 Ayddcoves, oi Xeyovres ( v/3pw fj <Kv>irpiv? 1 
<^7> f fiiadat iroQev? fj ' \xoyQov ' ArpetBcbv,' 2 dXX 
6 hacfjiovios epfir^vevcrai UXdrcov. 



AIKTMNIOT MEAQN 
1 

Sext. Emp. 11. 49. 566 Bek. ayadbv fx\v ovv koI rovro 
irpwrov elpr}Ka(rt rr)V vyelau ovk b\iyoi rS>v T6 ttoitjtcov koI rwy 
<jvyypa<p£a)v koI KadoXov iravres ol euro rov 6tov. '2,ifxo>viZf]S fxkv 
yap <pf]<Ji (fr. 70)' AiKv/nvios 8e TTpoenrwv ravra' 

AiTrapo/jL/JLare fiarep v^lara? Opovcov 
crefivcov ' AiroXXwvos fiaaLXeia irodeivd, 
irpavyeXcos "Tycela,* 

iroiov vtyr}\bv eirtipcpei ... 5 

1 M. Schmidt ; mss 3) . . . vpiv 2 mss also irarpldwv 

3 Wil : mss -raiv 4 mss vytia 5 the 3 11. which follow 
really belong to Ariphron (see p. 400) 
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Scholiast on the passage : Licymnius was the 
teacher of Polus ; lie divided nouns into proper, 
compound, cognate, epithet, and other. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus The Fine Technique 
of Demosthenes [on Plato] : And as if this were not 
enough, in the very next sentence there is an 
example of the same thing : c We require a speech 
which will give the dead adequate praise and the 
living kindly exhortation.' Does not adverb con- 
trast with adverb and verb with verb, ' adequately ' 
with c kindly ' and c praise ' with exhortation ' ? are 
not these examples of ' balance ' ? And these are 
not the phrases of a Licymnius or an Agathon with 
their ( vfipis or Kv-pi?,' c outrage or Love,' their 
e fxiaOiZ tto6£v,' c drunken with bribes ' or • with bribes 
from somewhere,' and their fxoxOov 'ArpetStov, e labour 
of the Atreidae,' 1 but of JLhe divine expositor, Plato. 

See also Sch. //. 2. 106, Dion. Hal. Thuc. hid. 24, 
Thuc. Propr, 2, De Li/s. 3, Ael. Fest. Aphth. ap. 
Gaisf. Metr. hat. 241, Mar. Vict. Gram. Lat. 6. 183. 

THE POEMS OF LICYMNIUS 
1 

Sextus Empiricus Against the Mathematicians : Health has 
been described not only as a good, but as the chief good, by 
a great number of the poets and prose-writers, indeed by all 
who write of the realities of life. Simonides says (fr. 70) : 
and to what heights of praise goes Licymnius after this 
beginning ! — 

Bright-eyed Mother in the highest, precious 
c Queen of Apollo's holy throne, soft-laughing 
Health. . . . 

1 all these plays upon words are doubtful and the last 
obscure and prob. corrupt 
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2,3 

Stob. Eel. Phys. 41. 50 Tlopcpvptov in rccy Tltpl 2rvy6s . . . 
Tu9ava>$ teal robs iv "Aibov vofxiQofxivovs irorauovs KaTcavofxaKairiv' 
'A-X^povra fx\v 8ia ra ax 7 ) xai MeKavnnri57)S . . . ine\ teal 
AiKVfiivtos (p7]crr 

}ivpiais Trayals Sarcpvcov d)(€cov T€ /3pv€C 1 

Kal ird\iv 

'A^epcov a^ea 7rop0/ievei ftporolcri, 



4 

Ath. 13. 564c [tt\ epwTos]' Aikv/j.vios 2 5' 6 X?os rbv "Ynvov 
(prj<ras ipav rov 'EfSuyuiWos ovBe KaQevSovros avrov Karatca- 
\v7TT€tu 3 rovs b(pQaX}xovs , aAAa avaTT€TrraiJ.€fwv ru>v fiAe<pdp(av 
Koijj.i^€tv 3 rbv tpJo^evov, ottccs Six Travrbs airoKavrj ttjs rov decopeTv 
r<dovri$. Aeyet 5' ovrws' 

r "T 772^0? Se yalpttv o/i/jlutcov 
avyals avaireTTTaixevoLS 
ocraois iftoLfJLi^e fcovpov. 

5 

Ibid. 603 c AiKvfj.ViOS 3 5' 6 Xios iv Ai6vpd/j.fiois ' Apjvvvov 
<pT)o\v ipxfxevov 'T/xevaiov yeveffdat. 

6 

Parthen. Xarr. Am. 22 rie/jl Na*>/5or v iaropia irapa 
AiKUfj.vi(f) T<v X'tw fj.e\OTrorp teal ' Epjx-qaidvaKTi' "E(pa<rav 54 Ttv€s 
Kai rrjy 2ap5tcov a><p6woXiv vnb Kvpov rov Tlepa&v /3aertAews 
a\wvai irpo5ov<rr)S rrjs Kpo'urov dvyarpbs Nav/Sos. «Vei5fy yap 
iiro\t6pKei 2ap5e/s KGpos Kai oi*5ev auTy €i's aAweriv rqs iroXe&s 
irpuv0aivev, iv 7ro\Ay re oeet ^77 adpourOev rb (rv/ufxaxLtcbv 
avrrjs r<? Kpoiacp biaAvaeiev avrtp ttjv ctt par idv, to'tc T^y irapdevov 
ravT-qv €?^€ \6yos 7T€p) it pofiocr (as <Tv>8 e fxivr]v rip Ki5pa>, el /caTa 
v6/j.ovs Tlepvwv yupcu/ca avTrjv, Kara. r))v ixmpav firj^evbs 

<pvkd(T(rovTos 5t' oxvpor-qra rov x^ptov eiV5e'x«cr0cu robs iroAe- * 
/j-iovs, crupepyoov avrfi koX aWwv rivcvv yevo/xevtov rbv fxtvrot 
Kvpov fi7] ifxireZoiffai avTij tt)v VTr6<TX ( 0'tv. 

1 TrayaTs Grot. : mss irdtrats 2 Reinesius : mss clXkv/xvios 
3 mss indie. 
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2,3 

Stobaeus Physical Extracts : Porphyrius On the Styx . . . 
Suitable too are the names which have been given to rivers 
supposed to flow in Hades. Acheron is from &xv 'pains,' 
compare Melanippides (fr, 3) . . . . ; Licymnius too says 
of it: 

teeming with ten thousand streams of tears and 
pains ; 
and again : 

Acheron carries on his stream the pains of men. 
4 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dianer [on Love] : According to 
Licymnius of Chios, Sleep loved Endymion and would not 
close his beloved ? s eyes when he slept, but put him to sleep 
with his eyes wide open, so that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing on them perpetually. His words are these : 

Because he rejoiced in the light of his eyes. Sleep 
laid the lad to rest with lids wide open. 

5 

The Same : According to Licymnius of Chios in his 
Dithyrambs, Hymenaeus was beloved by Argynnus. 

6 

Parthenius Romances: On Xanis : from the lyric poet 
Licymnius of Chios and Hermesianax : — It has been said by 
some authorities that the citadel of Sardis was taken by 
Cyrus king of the Persians through the treachery of Croesus' 
daughter Xanis. Cyrus had been besieging the city without 
getting any nearer to taking it, and was greatl}' afraid that 
its allies might rally to Croesus' aid and destroy his army, 
when this girl, according to the story, came to a compact 
with him to betray the town if he would marry her accord- 
ing to the laws of the Persians, and with the help of certain 
men whom she made privy to her plan, admitted the enemy 
to the summit, where no guards were placed owing to the 
natural strength of the ground. Cyrus nevertheless refused 
to keep the promise he had made her. 
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Bio? 

Ar. Xub. 681 20KPATHS koI 2TPE*IAAHS 
Sfl. eS* ev ri rrepl rcov ovopdrcov paOelv ae 8ei, 

drr clppev iarlv arret S' avrcbv O/jXea. 
ST. d\\' otS* eycoy a 61'fXe iarlv. — SQ. etVe S?;. 
ST. AvaiXXa, QiXtvva, KXeirayopa, Arfprjrpla. 
SQ. dppeva Se 7ro£a Twy ovopdrcov ; — ST. puvpla. 
687 <J>i\o£€f09, ^SleXrjalas, Wpvvlas. 
Sf). d\V, a> TTOvrjpe, ravrdy ear ovk dppeva. 
ST. ovk uppev vpuv iarlv ;— SO. ovoapicbs y\ 
iirel 

690 TTw? di; fca\eaeia$ ivrvycov 'Apcvvla ; 
ST. 7tg>? dV ; a>S/, Sevpo Sevp 9 'Ap,vvla. 
Sll. 6/)a? ; yvvalfca rtjv ^ Apuvvlav /caXeis. 
ST. ovkovv Sifcaico? 77779 ou arpareverac ; 

Sch. /oc. (684) auTai iropvai rjaav. — (686) 
ouroi eVl paXaKta Siafid'XXovrai. — (691) 7rpo9 
KardXt-j^tv rod ovbpuaro^ eirai^ev eh 8ta/3oXr]v 
row uvSpbs. 

Ar. 932 AIONYS02 *<u AI2XYAOS* 

AI. vt] ro vs deovs iya> yovv 

rfhr) ttot iv pa/cpo) xpovco vv/crbs Sirjypv- 
nvrjaa 

rbv %ov6bv IrnraXeKrpvova ^rjrcbv rt9 iarlv 
6pvi$. 

AI. arjpelov iv rai$ vavalv, 0) paOearar/ 

iveyeyparrro. 
AI. iyeb Se rbv ^iXo^evov y oipirjv^Kpv^tv elvai. 
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Life 

Aristophanes Clouds : Socrates and Strepsiades : 
— Soc. There's another thing you ought to learn 
about proper names, and that is to distinguish 
masculine from feminine. — Str. But I know which 
are feminine, trust me. — Soc. Well ? — Str. Lysilla, 
Philinna, Cleitagora, Demetria (684). — Soc. And 
masculine names ? — Str. There's thousands ; Phil- 
oxenus. Melesias, Amvnias (686). — Soc. But they're 
not masculine, you bad boy. — Str. Not masculine 
enough ? — Soc. Not a bit masculine ; how would 
you call Amynias if you saw him? — Str. Call him? 
why, like this ; Hi, Amynia ! (691). — Soc. D'ye 
see ? That's a woman's name. 2 — Str. Quite right 
too ; she won't join up. 

Scholiast on fhe passage : (684) These were harlots. 
— (686) These are satirised for effeminacy. 3 — (691) 
The poet satirises the man by playing with the 
ending of the name. 

The Same Frogs: Dionysus and Aeschylus: — Yes^ 
by the Gods ; I've lain awake many a long hour of 
the night trying to make out what sort of bird the 
tawny horse-cock was. — A. It was a ship's figure- 
head, you silly dolt. — D. Why, I thought it was 
Eryxis son of Philoxenus. 

1 the identification of the gourmet son of Eryxis with the 
author of the Banquet is uncertain 2 the vocative of such 
masculine names is identical with the corresponding nomina- 
tive feminine 3 cf. Ar. Vesp. 81 and Sch. 
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Sch. ad loc. ovto? yap o>? dfjL0p(f)0<; koX di]Br)<; 
SiajSaWerai, 

Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 4. 2 [el rj OdXaacra rrj<; 7779 
evoyjroTepa]' kclitol cpap/ndfccov Bvvd/xeco<; 6 larpi- 
Kcoraro^ apiaros /cpiTrjs /cat fieXcov aperi]? 6 
cf)L\ofjLOVcroTaTO ( s, ov/covv t /cai dperr}^ oyfrcov 6 
<$l\q^otclto<;' ov ydp Uvdayopa ye tovtcov ovBe 
zievofcparei BcaLrrjTfj xprjaTeov, Avrayopa Be too 
7rou]Tfj /cal <l>iXo%ev(p tco y Epvtji.Bos /cal ra> 
^coypdcfxp y AvBpo/cvBei. 

Ibid. And. Poet. 1 el fxev o>9 QiXo^evos 6 TroirjTrjS 
eXeyev, tcov /cpedov rd /jlt] /cpea {fiicrd evri /cal 
tcov lj(6vcov oi fjirj l^dves . . . 

Ath. 5. 220 a jrecjivfcaai S* oi rrXelcrTOL tcov 
<^iXoo~6$>tov tcov fCcopLi/ctov /ca/ojyopot fidXXov 
elvai, el ye /cal Aiaxivrjs 6 ^oo/cpaTi/cbs iv fxev tco 
TrjXavyel . . . Be KaXXia? avrov irepie^ei ttjv 
tov KaWiov 7rpo9 tov irarepa Biafyopdv /cal ty\v 
UpoBt/cov /cal ' Ava^ayopov tcov crocpLCTTcov Bia- 
fXLottr)o~Lv. Xeyet yap cb$ 6 fiev TlpoBi/cos Qrjpa- 
fxevrjv /jLadrjTrjv aTreTeXecrev, 6 S' eTepos <Pi\6!jevov 
tov 'E/3u£jSo9 /cal 'ApLcfrpdBrjv tov dBeX(pbv ' Apt- 
yvcoTOV tov /cidapcpBov, OeXcov dirb t>}9 tcov 
BrfXcoQevTcov ixoy6r}pia<$ teal Trepl ra fyavXa Xi^veia^ 
efA^avLtrai T7]V tcov TtaiBevcrdvTcov BiBacr/caXiav. 



1 son or father of this P. ; ' Eryxis of the derae of 
Cephisia ' occurs in a 5th-Cent. inscription, I. G. i. 338. 1. 6 
2 stories follow illustrating Antagoras' and Androcydes 3 
love of fish ; Philoxenus' reputation was apparently such as 
to need no further comment 3 the Greek is perhaps 
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Scholiast on the passage : Eryxis is satirised because 
he was ill-shapen and did not know how to behave 
himself. 1 

Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether the 
greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : 
Yet the best judge of the properties of a drug is to 
be found in the greatest physician, and of the 
artistic value of a musical performance in the 
greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic 
of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such 
matters as these we must not seek the decision of 
Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the 
poet, of Philoxenus son of Eryxis, and of the painter 
Androcydes. 2 

The Same How the Young should hear Poetry : If, 
as the poet Philoxenus said, the best of meat is not 
meat and the best of fish not fish . . . 3 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Most of the philo- 
sophers have a better claim to be called slanderers 
than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil 
of Socrates, in his book Telauges . . . and his Callias 
not only has an account of the quarrel between 
Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the 
sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he declares 
that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, 
and the other that of Philoxenus son of Eryxis and 
Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the 
lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this 
education from the gluttony and general depravity 
of the pupils. 

metrical (trochaic) ; if so, Plut. quotes from a poem, perh. 
from the Banquet (see below p. 361) 
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Ibid. 1. 6 b [7r. oy\ro$>ayLa$\ 0eo<£*.\o? he (pTjaiv 
' iOGTTEp &ik6£evov tov 'E/ju^So?* ifceivo? yap, 
a)? eoitcev, e7Tt/jLe/jL<p6/JLevo<; ttjv (fivciv eh ttjv 
airoXavcnv rjv^aro Trore yepdvov ttjv (pdpvyya 

Ibid. 1. 6 d \tt. tov avTOv]' dXXot Be $iXiyQvv 
tov QiXb^evov (f>ao~tv ' Api<jTOTe\r}<; he (biXohei- 
ttvov dirXw, o? /cat ypd(pei rrov TavTa' ( Atj/xtj- 
yopovvTe? ev toZ? 6)(Xoi<; KaraTpifiovo-iv oXrjv ttjv 
rjfiepav ev Toh Qavjiavi /cat 7Tpo$ rou? etc <$>dat- 
£09 ?} Bopva0€vov<z tcaTaTrkeovTas, dveyv&fcoTes 
ovSev ttXtjv el to QiXo^evov Aeirrvov oi>x oXov* 
Salvias Se (fcrjaiv otl <PiXo!;evo<; 6 l&vdrjpios 
ttolt]T))<; ktX. 

Ath. 1. 4 b [tt. dvaypafyds Sei7rvcov]' tov 
QiXo^evov Be rod XevtcahLov Aelirvov HXaTcov 6 
fccdjjLtphioiTOLos jjLefJLvrjTat (ev <3?d(ovt 1 )' 

A iya> <cbv> 2 ev9d& ev tjj * pTjjjLia 

tovtI hieXOelv ^ovkojiat to jSifiXiov 

7T/J09 ifiavTov. — B. eaTL B\ dvTt/3oXo) ere, 

T0VT0 TL ; 

A. QiXo^evov Kaivr) tis oyjrapTVcria. 

B. eirlhei^ov avTrjv ijti$ ear, — A. dfcove Stj. 

6 ( dp^Ofiai e/c floXftolo TeXevTrjaco eirl 

0VVVOV. 

B. eirl Qvvvov ; ovkovv ttj^ TeXevTaLas 3 ttoXv 
tcpaTiaTOV evTavOd ye 4 TeTayOai Tafeo)?. 

1 from Ath. 7. 325 a, where 11. 0-10 are quoted without 
mention of Philox. 2 Pors. 3 Cas : mss TtAevrrjs 4 mss 
omit ye 



1 Wil. Theophrastus 8 cf. Arist. Prob. 28. 7. 950 a, 
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The Same [on gluttony] : To quote Theophilus, 1 
f Unlike Philoxenus son of Eryxis, who is said to 
have blamed Nature and wished that lie had had 
the neck of a crane so as to have the greater 
pleasure in eating.' 2 

The Same [on the same subject] : Other authori- 
ties vouch for Philoxenus' weakness for fish ; 
Aristotle, more broadly, speaks to his love of his 
dinner, where he says : 'They spend the whole day 
holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet- 
shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the 
Borysthenes. though they have never read anything 
but Philoxenus' Banquet, and indeed have never 
finished that.' According to Phaenias, the poet 
Philoxenus of Cythera, etc. 3 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on descriptions of 
banquets] : Plato the comic poet speaks of the 
Banquet of Philoxenus the Leucadian 4 thus: — 'A. 
While I am here in the wilds I am £oin£: to read 
myself this book. — B. Why, what on earth is that ? 
— A. A new cookery-book by Philoxenus. — B. Give 
me a sample of it. — A. Well, listen : c With onion I'll 
begin, with tunny end.' — B. With tunny? Then in 
that country it's a real advantage to be last in the 

End. Eth. 3. 2. 1231 a, Nic. Eth. 3. 13. 1118 a, Eust. 1S17. 2."> 
(' not the neck of a crane . . . but a gullet three cubits long ') 
3 see p. 382 4 it will be seen that the identification of the 
author of this famous poem (p. 348) with the son of Erj-xis, 
and of him with 'the Leucadian,' is not certain; Ath. 4. 
146 f. (p. 348) hesitates between the Leucadian and the 
Cytherian as its author, but its st}*le belies the latter ; Eust. 
1283. 31, who quotes B4/j.as (10) and vtvpccv €irty)pavos (7 b)as 
Plato's with no mention of Philox., evidently regarded 
Plato's apparent citations as a parody of the famous poem, 
as on other grounds they prob. are 
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A. ' /3oXj3ov$ [lev (Tirohia Sapdaas Kaiayyv- 

ficiTi Several 
10 C09 irXelaTOV^ Bidrpcoye* to yap Se/za9 
dvepo? opdol. 1 
teal rdSe puev Srj ravra' 9aXdaar]<; 8* 69 
T€KV aireipu* 

elra fxera pi/cpov 

1 ov&€ \07ra9 tcatcov eariv drap to ra- 
yqvov dpetvov^ 2 

/ecu pi€T oXLya' 

( 6p(f>wv aloXiav avvohovTa T€ tcapyaplav re 
yit?) Tepveiv, /x?; aoi vk\±e<ri<$ 6eo6ev kcltcl- 
Trvevcnj, 

a\V oXov oiTTrjaa^ irapdQe^' ttoXXov yap 
apeivov. 

770uXu7roSo9 TrXeKTrj $*, fjv iriXtfcrrjs 3 tcaTa 
KaipoVy 

5b €<p6r) T?79 OTTTTj^y TjV fj pei^cov, 7roXv 
KpeiTTWV, 

fjv otttoi he hv S)cf\ etyOf) fcXaietv dyopeve* 
TpLyXrj 8* ovfc idekei vevpcov ein^pavo^ 
elvar 

irapdkvov ' ApT€/jLi8o<; yap ecfiv teal (JTvpaTa 
pLicrei. 

GKopTTLOs av B. Traicreie ye aov top 

TTpwKTOv vireXOdyv? 

dirb tovtov tov QtXo^evov /cal (PiXogevetoi Tives 
TrXaKOVVTes dovopda0i]craV' Trep\ tovtov Xpvo~CTr~ 
7T09 <f>r]o-iv' ' 'Eyco KaTeyw Tivd 6yfro(f)dyov iirl 
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row. 1 — A. ' Onions with coals made tame, with 
sauce bedewed, Munch thou and munch ; 'twill rouse 
the man in thee ; Enough of that ; I'll seek the 
ocean's brood.' And a little further — ' Though 
good the dish, better the frying-pan.' And after a 
little — ' Bass, sea-trout, pipe-fish, blue-shark, cut 
these not, Or Nemesis will blow on thee from heaven ; 
Nay, fry and serve them whole ; 'tis far the best. 
And arm of cuttle, an thou beat it well, If it be 
great, is better boiled than fried ; Yet boil a pair ; 
then bid the fried go hang. Red mullet will not 
serve thy purpose now ; Born of Maid Artemis he's 

cold for love. A scorpion now B. Shall sting 

you on the rump.' This is the Philoxenus that gave his 
name to the Philoxenean cakes, of whom Chrysippus 
says, ' I remember a gourmet who so far departed 

1 met. from soldiers drilling? 

1 Dind : mss 8. avopQol 2 mss add olfiai 3 Mein : mss 
av 4iri\r}tyri 4 Kock : mss dyopeuw 
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TOCTOVTOV i KIT 67TTCO KOTO, TOV fXTJ iw pklT £<lQ CLl TOL»? 

irXrjcrLov iirl rots yivopAvois ware (pavepa)^ iv to?? 
f3a\av€LOi$ tyjv re %elpa o"W€0i%€iv 777)09 ra 
depfia tcaQievra eh vScop Oepfibv /ecu to cropa 
avayapyapt^opevov Oep/xq), oircos hrfkovon iv T0Z9 
depfiois 8vcrKLvi]TO$ y. ecfyacrav yap avrbv /cai 
rou9 6yfro7rowvvTa<; vTroiroieladai, iva Oeppborara 
TrapandoxTL fcal fiovo? KaravaXicrfcr) avrbs tcov 
Xolttow avvcLKoXovBelv prj Swapevcov.' rah* avTa 
real irepl tov Kvdriplov <&i\o£ivov laropovcrL. 



OIAOEENOT TOT AETKAAIOT 
AI0TPAMBHN 

1—5 Lieiirvov 

Ath. 15. 685 d [tt. ffTe^avav}' QiXo^tvos 5e 6 bt6vpafx$07roibs 
Iv to? iiriypcupofxevy Aelirvo} apxv v iroielrat. rhp <rr4<pavoy rrjs 

Kara %eipbs 
S* rfkvO* vScop' a7raXb<; 
ttcuSlctkcx; iv apyvpea 
irpox6(p (pipcov iire^evev 
6 elr €<f)€p€ <jT€$avov 
Xeirra^ airb pvprLhos 1 ev- 
yvr}T(ov /cXdScov hiavvairrov. 



Ibid. 4. 146 f [tt. Z€'.-kvo>v\ $i\6£€vos 5' 6 Kvdfipios eV t£ 
eiriypo.tyofAivip Ae'nrvcj) — eiirep tovtov koI 6 Koofxcpbioiroihs WKarwv 

1 Grotef : mss (TretpavoXwras a. fivpridccv 
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from the rule of consideration for one's neighbours as 
openly to put his hand into the hot water at the 
baths and rinse his mouth out, so that by inuring 
both hand and mouth to heat he might the more 
readily tackle hot food. For it was said of him that 
he would suborn the cooks at a dinner to serve the 
food extremely hot, so that he might despatch the 
whole of a dish while his neighbours were perforce 
waiting for it to cool.' The same tale is told of 
Philoxenus of Cythera. 1 

See also Plut. Lat. Vh\ 1, Be Amove 1, Ael. H. 
10. 9. 

THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXEXUS 
OF LEUCAS 2 

1-5 The Banquet 

Athenzews Doctors at Dinner [on wreaths] The dithyramb- 
writer Philoxenus in the work called The Banquet makes the 
wreath the beginning of his feast, thus : 

Then eame water for the hands. A dainty child 
bore it round in a silver ewer and poured it over 
them, and then brought a wreath that was double- 
woven from thriving sprigs of the delicate myrtle. 



2 

The Same [on banquets] : Philoxenus of Cythera in the 
work called The Banquet — if indeed it is he and not Philo- 
xenus of Leucas whom the comic poet Plato mentions in the 

1 the confusion between the P.'s obviously began early 
2 identification with the son of Eryxis uncertain 
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4v tc£J <£aa>vt ipLV-qa-drj teal /xt] tov AtuKaS'iov <fctA.o£eVoi/ — TOiavrrjv 

€KTI0€Tai TTCtpa(rK€V7)V B€LTTVOV 

eh S' ecpepov hnrXoot 
7rcuSe9 X or a p wit a rpdire^av 

cififii, erepav 8* erepois 
aXXois erepav 1 [le^pis ov irXijpcoo-av 
oltcov 

5 ral Se Trpb? v^nXv^yov^; ecrriXfiov 
avyd? 
evarecpavoc Xefcdvais 2 
7rapoyfrlcn r 6%v/3d(pcov re 
TrXtfde'i 3 avv re ^XiScoaai 
iravTohairolai Teyyas 
10 evpjj/xaai 7Tpb<; /3iOTav, 
yjrv^d<; SeXeaa/jLarloLcrc. 

irdp^epov ev /caveois 
fid^as yiovoy^poa^ dXXoi, 

<TO??> 8* €7TL 4 irpoyja iraprjXd' 
15 ov fcd/cfcafios, Sy (piXords, 

aXX' dXoiraye^ <7r\aTG>9 aXXo> yds 
/jLeyicrTOv ° 
rravTOirLOov Xiirapdv r h'x 
eyfteXvv dvTiv dpiarav, 
yoyypov ocop ejxerav? 
20 7r\/}/3€9 OeorepTres* eir clvtw 
S* dXXo TraprjXde to<jov 
/3art9 S* ever]? 7 lao/cv/cXos. 

fxiKpd he fca/c/cd/3i 779 
eypvja to p,ev yaXeov tl, 
25 vapKiov dXXo, <Xo>7T<ds t> dp 
779 erepa <rafcepdv> 
Triaiv dirb revOcdScov 8 
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Phaon l — describes the provision made for a feast in the 
following terms : 

In came pairs of lads with shining-faced tables, 2 
one for these of us, another for those, till the house 
was full. And each table glistened in the rays ot 
lofty lamps, crowned thick as they were with dish 
and side-dish and a concourse of platters, luxuriant 
all with the manifold inventions of the art of good 
living, baits of the soul. Others meanwhile brought 
baskets of snow-complexioned loaves, and for the 
first course came no tureen, my sweet sir, but a nail- 
studded charger, 3 the greatest in the world, was 
laden with the finest imaginable, irresistible, gleam- 
ing, eel, a conger to wit, vomiting sorb-apples, 
a dish for a God ! 4 and yet on its heels came 
another as large, and a turbot thereon great as a 
cart-wheel. And little tureens there were too, the 
one of shark cutlets, the other of ray, aye and 
another dish there was teeming with tender squid 

1 see p. 344 2 cf. Eust. 13SS. 64 ($t\o|.) ^ 3 lit. 

width: or tray or dish? cf. Inscr. Phoc. ap. Collitz Gr. 
Dialektinschr. 1555. b. 16 airoTeiadnc apyvplov ivXdri) efibo/xr)- 
Kopra where it seems to be a coin or its equivalent * cf. 
Matr. 36 {Corp. Poesis Ep. Gr. Ludibundae Brandt) ipinvSta 
yoyypov, j Ktliitvov Iv Xoirafitao'- 6 5' eV hvea kuto rpair^as 



1 mss erepoi a\\oi 5' er. 2 B : mss iare(pavot \axdvois 
3 Kai(bel) : mss 6|. nA-hpeis 4 Hart. -B : mss 6.W01 5' e-rrel 
5 Kai -E\ mss aAA.' aWoirXare'is rb /x. (to correction of ras 
corruption of yas) 6 E : mss irdvr iiradev \nrapovrts 

e 7X e * €aTf *' es a-piarov yoyypoiToi(cvT]T€/j.ojv 7 B : mss /3a- 

(TTurveriv 8 B-E : mss aKKov irapris erepov tt'iuv airb revdidda 
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KCLI Cn]TTL07TOv\V7roheL(jdV 

<TO)V> aTTCLkOTrXofcdfJLCdV. 1 

30 Qepfios fiera ravra iraprfkOov 
laQTpdire^os 0/V09 
vfjGTis 2 avvoSoov 7rvpbs <6aaov 
fcr]>Tri ftdOpLois <drfibv> 3 ut/jll- 

£W 6TI, TW 8' €7Tl /3l>(TTal 4: 

35 revOiSes, <S cpiXe, Ka^avdiapukvai tca- 
plSes ai /cv(fcal iraprfkOov 5 
0pvfifiaTiSe^ S' ivrl ravTCiis 
evireraXoL -)(XoepaL r 
i)S dSvcpdpayyes <e?;?>, 6 
40 teal iTvpihiwv 7 areyaval 
(pvaral 8 fieyados Kara fcaic- 
Kafiov yXvxvo 0I09 9 
6jjL($)a\b<; Ooivas KaXeirai 

Trap y ifdv teal tip, aa($> oZSa. 10 
45 €? rdSe, 11 vol fia 8eovs, 
virepfieyaQes ri Se/xa? 
Ovvvov 12 pioXev otttov €K€iae 

Oep/iov, o9l 13 y\v(f)Laiv 
rerfiyjaTat evdvs air clvtcis 
50 a? V770ya(JTpihLa<; 14: 
StaveKecos €Trap,vveiv 

eLTrep ifxtv re peXoi 
/cal tlv 10 p,d\a fcev xexapolfieO^ 
dX)C 06 ev iWLrrofiev 1Q 
55 doiva 7rap€/;9, a t' diraK- 
Xd^ai 17 Svvdr iyxparecos 
eycoye, feel ov fee \eyoc <T£?>, 18 

Trdvff* a 7rapr}<; irvpeds 
apLfjuV) irapkiraiae Se tov/jlov 19 
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and soft-tressed sepia. Hot after these came wide 
as a table an even-toothed mullet; still smoking as 
if it had never left the stove, 1 and, as stuffing thereto, 2 
squids, my boy, and hump-backed prawns baked 
brown. 3 Next those sweetly-pitted 4 simnels all 
flower-dight and yellow, and crisp sweet-and-bitter 5 
wheaten rolls big as pannikins — such as make the 
main part, for sure, of a feast at your house or mine ! 

Yet to these, by the Gods, came an enormous 
broiled tunny, came hot to the place where the 
knives straightway sliced from it such undercuts 6 as, 
were it mine and thine to make a clean end of, 7 we 
should think ourselves lucky indeed ! But to resume, 
the feast was spread, and what niay be despatched 
without exceeding, 8 that will I, 9 albeit no man 
could tell truly all that was before us, and my 

1 lit. the threshold of the tire ; cf. Matr. 82 2 cf. 

the sorb-apples above 3 cf. Matr. 64 4 cf. Eubul. 2. 
191. 11. K 5 some kind of flavouring, cf. yXuKvirik-pos 
* i.e. inroycMTT piU'tas (sc. fxepiSas) as 7 the Gk. is ' ward 

off,' apparently a colloquial use, cf. anaWdrretu below 
8 lie takes his metaphor from his tale 9 supplying cnra\\a$w 



1 B : mss <T7}ttiov -noXvnohioov air. 2 Sch weigh : mss /.lvi]- 

OTf]S 3 E: mss irvphs iirl /3ad/j.ous 4 J/(eineke)-i? : mss 
ar/jL. €tt1 rep 5' iirtiTvarat 5 Dind.-M-2?-Jac : mss <pl\ai ku\ 

^avdai fxtXiKaptdes at Kov<pai 6 Mus. -E : mss re Sritapvyes, 
T€ tj5u <pap. (Knox tSelV tpdpayyss) 7 Knox : mss itvpiwv re 
8 Schmidt: mss crreyvat fivarai 9 Schmidt-.fr: mss /ca«a 
KCLKtcdfiov yXvicvov bj-ios 10 Koenen-.L/-Jac : mss 7rapa.yej.Liv 
Ka-KLf(Ta<pvoiZix 11 El HISS eVraSe, eucrraSe 12 ti : mss 

rtdefios Ovypov 13 E : mss ene7Qev Bep/xby oQev 14 11- 

Kai.-£': mss y\v$\s rer^evov evQb eV auras ras viroya<rrpl^as 
15 B: mss Siapeittos eira/ivve ire/j.ivre fx. k. riv 16 B: mss 
ovQev iWeiTrofxev 17 E : mss ore iraXalai 18 B-E : mss 
iir>Kp. ey. eriKov Ka\ \eyoi 19 K u.-Jf- B-E : mss ivdvra and 
vfxfitv irapeTrecrai 5e deploy 
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60 airXdyyyov eireira Be vrjcrris 
BeXfyaKos oifceTLfcas 
real vojtos eafjXOe 1 real dacfrvs 
real /nvvply/jLara Oepfid' 
real tcefyakaiov oXov 
65 hutiTTW^e^ ecf)9ov direpfcrev- 
0i]\oya\aKTOTp6(pou 2 
irviKia^ ip[cf)ov irapedrjKav, 

elra BtefyO^ drcpoKw- 
\ia cr^e\/Sa9 T€ /jlet avrcov 
70 \evKO(f)opivo)(p6ov<;, 

pvyX 7 !' y yfC€<j>dXaia, TToBas re 

yvavpudiLov re aeaiX- 
<j)Lcof±€vov 3 £(p8d t eireira 

kmttt 4 ipL<f)(OV re Kal dpvcov 
75 ravO* vrrep aypLOKpecos 5 %op8d yXvtcl 
fja^epL<^apvoyevi]^ 6 
av oi) (fiiXeovTL deoL' 
tovt\ 0) (piXord<; } <av y ctSrjp> 7 
eGrOcis k€' 8 Xaywa 8' erreir 
80 dXe/cTpvovoov re veoacrol, 
Oep/id re 7toXXci y^vBav 
rjhi] irapeftdXXero rrep- 
BIkcop re (f>aacrecQv re, d 
Kal fidXaKOiTTV^eoyv 
85 dprcov 6/ioav^vya Be %av86v t' lireicr 
Oev fJbeXt Kal yd\a gv/jl- 
uanTov to zee 10 rvpbv arras ri<; 

rjfiev €(f)aG)£ diraX6v y 
Krjycbv i(f)d/Liav. ore S* yB-q 
90 fipcorvos r)Be irordros 
€9 fcopov fjfiev eratpOL 11 
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heart doth falter. Then came hot the back, loin, 
chitterlings, and what not. 1 of a stall-fed porker, 
and, boiled whole and split, the head of a thorough- 
milk-fattened cosset kid 2 killed by strangling, 3 and 
then with the whiteskin-faced sides their well-boiled 
etceteras, 4 snouts, brains, pettitoes, and all the tit- 
bits cooked with fennel. Xext cutlets boiled or 
roast of kid and lamb, 5 and to them the luscious raw 
sausage, mixed offspring of the same, such fare 
indeed as the Gods love — aye, there's a dish you 
would eat your fill of, sweet sir ! And then chickens 
and jugged hare, and piping dishes galore of par- 
tridge and of pigeon, and with them soft-bosomed 
loaves. And cheek by jowl with these came yellow 
honey, and clotted cream so thick that any man 
would say — and say it I did — it was tender cheese. 
So now when we comrades had more than enough 
both of victuals and of drink, the servants removed 

1 the Gk. is ' warblings,' evidently* the colloquial name for 
part of a pig 2 &TrspKTos shut-off, stall-fed (cf. Aesch. 
&<pepKTos), tvdnXos well plied with milk 3 to keep the blood 
in it 4 Ut. limb-ends 5 boiled and roast lamb are still 
commonly served (as separate courses) in the same meal 
in Greece 



1 B: mss vu>tios u\rj<pe 2 Kai.-£": mss a-rTepTrtvBrivos 

aksKTorpSpov 3 Dobr. (but Ke<pd\aia) : mss p. Kal K€<pa\v.\ 
airoSos Te^iauan tWes £at\(pi(*>fj.zvov 4 E following Knox's 
suggestion to expel /fpea) : mss /cpe'a -kra aW 1 5 Jj-E : mss 
aduirtpcapaKapSs 6 B : mss ykvuvs ray |« >. 7 E : eVaet 

would give hiatus : or irpotypSvws ? 8 B : mss Kal 

9 transp. E : mss ireph. <pa<r. re ^uS. fjSty he Trape/3. Oep. iro\. 

10 Dind: mss Kal 11 Schw : mss It. Ifiev 
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Ti)va pev i^airdetpov 1 
S/xwe9, eireira he 7ra?Se? 
vLTTTp- ehoaav /card yeipoyVy 2 
95 apapuaaiv IpivopiKTQis 

yXiepoOakires vBcop iireyxeovTes 
togctov o<roz;<T£<?> e^p^f,' 3 
efcrptpL/xd re Xajiirpov <e/cao"Tco> 
crivhovvfyes^ BiSoaav 
100 real vpLfAaTi' 5 dp,/3poaLo8p,a 

teal aT6<j)dvov<; io6a\ea<; . . . 



Ath. 14. 642 f enel teal 6 KvQy)pios vihoj-evos iv to? AetVfa? 
StvripQiv rpaTre^ccf fj,vnjj.oi'€vct)P 7roAAa koi t&v rijxlv irapaK^ifxivwv 

ra? 6 Se 8?) TrpocfOev fioXoucras 
<ra?> 7 \i7rapavyel<; 8 iropO fi'idas 

iroWoiv ayaOayv irdXtv eiafyepov 9 ye/novaa?, 
Ta? i<f)i']p,epoi KaXegvTL Sevrepas 10 rpa7T€^a<;, 
5 cWdvaroi Se t *Apa\6ela$ fcipas* 

tcils S' iv pLeaacatv 11 iytcaOi&pu- 
07] fieya yjdpp,a ftporoLS 

Xevfcbs jxveXbs yXayepos, 12 

XeTTTois dpayyas ivakiyfc'ioiai rreirXoi^ 
10 GvytcaXviTTtov 13 oyfnv alayv- 
z'a? vtto fjyq tcaTihr) <T£?> 14 
ttojv <ro> pcaXoyeves \lit6vt dvdy/ca 10 

1 /; : mss eteizatlpeov 2 cf. Ath. 4. 156 e: here this 

citation ends, but 11. 92-102 are ([noted by Ath. 9. 409 e 
3 B : mss €xpvC iV * : mss Aaytcn-pa o'^ooj/l'^t] 5 E : 

mss xpiV aT ' 6 sc. rpcurtfrs : for ^uoA. ' gone ' cf. Od. 17. 

190: mss rds 1 E 8 as this word involves the only 
resolved foot in the poem, it is perh. corrupt {ktvavye'is ?) 
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what was left, and then lads gave washing for the 
hands, pouring on them, with orris-mingled soap, 
soft warm water as plenty as any man wished, and 
then gave each a damask linen napkin 1 and an 
unguent ambrosia-sweet and a garland of fresh 
violets . . . 2 



3 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : And since Thiloxenus of 
Cythera, too, in his Banquet, speaking of £ second tables ' (or 
dessert) has mentioned many of the delicacies now lying 
before its, let us quote his words : 

The first tables now being gone, 3 they brought in 

those bright and shining ferryboats with many good 

things fraught, called by mortal men the second 

tables, and by the immortal Gods the horn of 

Amalthea ; 4 and in the midst thereof was builded a 

great joy to man, that white milky marrow, to wit, 

that hideth her face in a fine cobweb-like veil, for 

shame lest we see she hath perforce left the goat-born 

1 ef. Eust. 1SS7. 50 ( £ P. of Cythera') 2 here, where 

the citation ends, followed a description of, or ref. to, the 
pouring of the libation ; the rest follows below 3 the 
tops of the tables— one to every three guests — were movable 
4 the cornucopia or horn of plenty 



9 M: mss e<Ve</>. 10 B-E : inss £<pT)u4pioi k. vvv (corr. of 
Tp. 11 mss GTat<rt 5' eV jjeaais 12 Kai : mss y\vKepos 

13 Cas : ms -rov 14 Cas. 15 E (t6 suppl. K) : mss 

fjLrjXoy. 7T. Xiitoov rats auajKais 
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%r)pov ev ^rjpals 1 ^Apiarcd- 
ov jiekippvTOicn 2 it ay cuv 
15 Tft) S' ovofJb 779 *j* a/jivXos.'f 3 

^€/?<xl <.ap ov/c> eireOevro 
<T0> (TTOfllOV fjia\€pal<z 
avSe^a/x6vai<; A on tea 5 
SiScp Tt9, a Zavbs fcaXeovri 
20 Tpcoy/Aar' iirei y iireveipbav 6 

iyfcaTafcvafcopLLyes ire^pvyixevov 
TTvpofipofxoXevKepefiivO' 
a/cav6 USo fjiiKpiT pLaSv- 
/3pcojj.aro7ravTavafjLiKTov 
25 afJLirvKi KapihCa* 

o-u^as 7 irapeyiveTo tovtols 

(TTat,Tivof<:oyxofjiay7)<; 8 
|v/-uu to J ^eaekaio- 

%av0€7ri7rayfca7rvp<o)T>o<; 9 
30 xotpiVLS, 10 dSea S 1 ei;- 

kvkXcdt 07r6(j}(0/CT dvapL0/JLa 11 
tca\ fieXliratcra Tervyfiev* 
d(pOova aaaa/jb6<po)KTa 12 
TVpaKLvas re yaXatcn- 
35 KaiixeKLGvyfcard^vpTo^^ 

?;8' 14 afJiv\os irXaOavLTas' 15 
cacraixoTvpoirayi) 16 8e 
A:al KeaeXaioiray^ 
irXarvvero 17 aaaa/jboiraara 
40 7T€fJ.jLiaTa, Kcyr epefiivOot 

KvaKOfxiyei^ 18 diraXaLs OdWovres ci'af?, 19 

1 J/ : mss -oTs 2 J/: mss naXip. 3 t£ M i mss to : 

Trvpiara'i : clearly we want a beestings-pudding and another 
syllable 4 E : mss x*P<A v eirlQzvTO <tt. fi. rav de^afxiv-qv 
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flock dry 'mid the dry honey-fountains of Aristaeus 
— and men knew it as beestings-pudding. 1 And 
the guests put no bridle on the ravening hands that 
took all that was given ; and the name thereof 2 is 
the dessert of Zeus. For they dealt round deep- 
mingled 3 with saffron, roast wheaten-oaten-samphire- 
chickpease- thistletop 4 -petticake- sweetmeat-allmix 
with its waxen rim ; row for row beside this 5 was 
lentilpod-doughkned oil-boiled-yellow-parehed piggi- 
eake, sweet round fennel-cakes past number, and 
honey-mixed sesame-biscuits ready all in profusion, 
with a milk-and-honey-made cheesebread and a fine- 
flour platterbread ; broadcast also were eheese-and- 
sesame-made cakes and oil-boiled sesame-sprinkled 
cakes, aye, and saffron-mingled chickpeas luxuriant 

1 the last word is doubtful, but the ref. must be to the 
skin on the surface of a beestings-pudding, which is made 
by depriving the young of the first milk after yeaning ; 
the ' fountains of Aristaeus,' patron-Hod of farmers, are the 
goat's udders: this sort of passage doubtless hps its con- 
nexion with the after-dinner games of elicacriai or likenesses, 
and yp7<poi or riddles 2 i.e. one might well call it 3 iy- 
Kara- the prepositions 4 said to be eaten still by Scotch 

children ; or pcrh. groundsel (ypiyepwi'), classed as a wild 
potherb by Theophr. H P. 7. 7. 1 5 pi. because in slices 

(cf. i-rreyeifxav above), one to each guest 

5 31: mss /ecu a E : mss eVei t* (eVeer') eVe're^ef 7 E 

(for Xrpia 'cakes' cf. Anacr. IS and for form of adj. KdplSios 
cf .yaarpiSia (sc. fj.epls) above and eViTiytjSi'^tos), crTtxas adv. 
like ayt<ds : mss -epefiivdoaKavOovfiiKpno- (-uiKTpiTo-, -fxifcrpLTv-) 
and KripoL^r\(Tri-)(as 8 M (correct the quantity in L. and 
S.): mss TairivoKoyx°H- av ^ s 9 suppl. Hart. 10 elsewh. 
called x oi C^ v °- s 11 ^ • mss aStade kvkKwto. oiuxpKuiKra. 

12 Schw.-J/ : mss &<pd6vas a.aau.6<p\wKra 13 3I-E as one 
word 14 E : mss 77s 15 31: mss irXaravis 16 Schmidt: 
mss craffau^puTotrayri 17 M : mss ivXcltvi'to 18 J/-Diehl : 
mss ko\ T*pe&ivBoKvaKo<jvfxiJ.ty£is 19 E: mss eV &pais 
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old 1 t a/JLV<y8a\i$€<z <Te> 
7av /jbaXafco<p\otScov 2 

<eVaT>T6T0, 3 TpWrCTCL 7€ TiCllGlV 

45 aSve&fj* fcdpv\ aWa 0" 

oacra irpkirei irapd doivav 
okftioirkovTOV <.epev.> 5 

ttoctis S' e7repaivero kot- 
Ta/3oL re \6yoi r iirl tcoivas, 
50 hvda ti kcllvov q e\e'xP r l 
Kou^rov ddvpp.d7iov 
koX davfiaaav aur' iirl t fjv^aav 1 . . . 

4 

Ath. 11. 4"6 e [it. KepzTLi'wv iror-npLcov']- k<z\ <&i\6j;a>os 5* 6 
Kvdrjptos 4p rcf €TTiypa(po/x4vci} AetVj/y (prjcrtv 

7rive7o vex7apeov 7t6/i 8 
iv y^pvakais 7Tp070/iat^ 
kcl\6)v fcepdcov, 9 i/3pe)(0V70 
<5 S ov KCt7a fUKpOV 10 . . . 

5 

Ibid. 487 a [it. fxcTavlTTTpov]- Qikotevos 8e 6 Sidvpau&GTroibs iv 
rev iinypa'po/Aei (f A€i7r;'w /u.zra rb b.irwtyo.a'da.i ras x^P^-s Trpoirlvdov 

Till <p7](U' 

1 E : mss wi, but eggs are out of place in a list of nuts 
and seeds 2 B (re snppl. M) : mss fxa\aK6<p\oia up 8 E 
4 so Fiorillo, but the compd. is strangely formed if it comes 
from eSojuoi and not e'Sos : mss aduitir) 3 B a Dalecamp : 
mss Kr\vov 7 B, adding Trepiao-ws from Vm6.fr. 216: mss 
(-Ken ?>. 8 cf. Luc. Ilermot. 60 9 M-E : mss re &\\oov 
Kepdrwv 10 Hart : mss €0pexov 5e jjl. 

1 i.e. hair}' pods ; the ipi&ivdos of Dioscorides is identified 
bv Sibthorp with cicer arietinum, so called from the pod, 
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in their tender fleeces, 1 sorb-apples, soft-skinned 
almonds, the delicious walnuts the children 2 love to 
munch — and all other the cates befitting a banquet 
that cometh of prosperous wealth. 

Ending now was the drinking and the cottabus 
and the general talk, 3 when some new and witty 
quip was made which the company all marvelled at 
and praised the maker .... 



4 

The Same [on cups made of horns] : Moreover Philoxenus 
of Cythera says in the work entitled The Banquet : 

The nectar-draught 4 was drunk in the golden 
forepart of fine horns, nor slow were they in waxing 
merry. 5 

5 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the cup of wine taken after 
washing the hands at table] : Compare the dithyramb-writer 
Philoxenus in the work entitled The Banquet t when pledging 
someone after the washing of the hands : 

which not only has a little horn at the end but is oblong and 
covered with short hairs (B) 2 or servants, i.e. waiters 
9 prob. contrasted with individual performances (riddles, 
recitations and the like) or the toasting of friends in the 
immediate sequel which is now wholly or partly lost ; for a 
riddle that pcrh. came here see above, p. 343 4 prob. a 

toast (see n. 3) 5 the frag, printed below as 19 of P. of 

Cythera may belong to this Philoxenus 
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. . . ay he rdvS 9 
d^afc^iCDTOv 1 evSpoaov 
rrki-jpr} fieravLTTTpiSa Se^ai* 

irpdv tL rot Bpo/ito? 
ydvos ToSe Sou? eirl Tepy\riv 

Trdvras dyei 2 . . . 

OIAO-ENOT TOT KT0HPIOT 

B/09 

Suid. <&l\6!;6V0<;' I^vXvtlSov Kv9?]pio<; Xvpucbs. 
eypa-^re Ai0vpd/jL(3ovs /cS'* reXevra Se iv 'E^ecrct). 

oStO? duSp07ToSL<jdeVT(OV TCOV Kv9 ?]pCOV VTTO ' A07}- 

vaLcov 3 fjyopdadrj virb ' AyeavXov tivos, real U7r* 
clvtov irpd(f)i}, fcal ^Slvp/ir]^ i/caXelro, €Trathev9rj 
he fjb€rd top Odvarov ' A 7 eavXov> ^SleXaviirirLhov 
irpiafjievov avrbv rod Xvpt/cov. KaXXicrrparo<; Se 
'Hpa/cAeta? avrbv ypd(pei Tlovrt/crj^. eypayjre Se 
pLeXiKcbq TeveaXoytav rwv AlafCiScov. 

Harm. Par. 69 a0' ov QiXofjevos 8t9vpa{i/3o- 
tto£09 reXevra ftiovs eri] PP, errj HAPI, dpyovTO<$ 
, A6rjvt](Tiv Uv9eov. 

Hesych. AovXayra* rbv fiovaifcbv OiX6^€VOV y 
€7T€i&r} SovXos iyeybvei OlXo^€VO<;. rjv to yivos 
Kv9i]pio^. 

1 E, cf. Timoth. Pers. 73 (or c.^axx(a(rovy!) : mss c^axxta 
2 Mein : mss airaj/ras ay. 3 mss Aa/c€5cu/xo;'(W 

1 the bumper is metaphorical, meaning the poem itself, 
and the person addressed is the friend of. 11. 7, 16, 20, 24, 37 
2 cf. *v\vtos, and Ai/WStjs I.G. ii. 1566 3 424 B.C. 4 re- 
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Receive thou this dewy un-Bacchic after-washing 
bumper; sure^ Dionysus giveth this for a gentle joy 
to lead all on to greater pleasure. 1 



PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA 
Life 

Suidas Lexicon : Philoxenus : — Son of Eulytides, 2 
of Cythera, lyric poet ; wrote twenty-four Dithy- 
rambs ; died at Ephesus. When Cythera was en- 
slaved by the Athenians, 3 he was bought by a 
certain Agesylus and brought up by him, and was 
called Myrmex or the Ant. 4 He received his 
education after the death of Agesylus, when he 
became the property of the lyric poet Melanip- 
pides. 5 According to Callistratus he belonged to 
the city of Heraclea in Pont us. He wrote a 
Genealogy* of the Aeaeids in lyric verse. 

Parian Chronicle : From the time when Philoxenus 
the dithyramb-writer died at the age of 55, one 
hundred and sixteen years, in the archonship of 
Pytheas at Athens. 6 

Hesychius Glossary : Dulon : — The musician 
Philoxenus, because he had been a slave. He was 
by birth of Cythera. 

ferring perh. to the intricate windings of his music, as Ar. 
Thesm. 100 speaks of Agathon's 'ant-runs': cf. Pherecr. 
quoted p. 285 5 who died before 413 (see p. 23 T 6 380 
B.C.: Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (p. 273) puts his floruit at 398 
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Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R. oi p,ev ovv dpyaioi 
fxeKoTroioLy Xeyco S' 'AX/caiov re /cal 2«7r0co, 
fjbitcpas iiroiovvTO enpofyds* cocne ev oXiyois toZ? 
kcdXois ov ttoXXovs elcrrjyov ra? /xeTa/3o\a?, 
errcphoh 76 irdvv ivpoivjo bXiyow oi Se irepl 
^Ti]<jiyopov re /cal HivScipop, jjuei^ovs epyaadpievoi 
Ta? irepiohovs, eh iroXXa p,erpa /cal /ca>Xa hie- 
veipuav auras, ov/c dXXov nvb$ rj rrjs p,eraf3oXrj<; 
k'pcoTL. oi Be ye hiOvpapftoTroiol /cal tou? rpoTrovs 
pueTefiaXXov, AoypLovs re /cal <f>pvyiov<z /cal AvSiov<; 
ev r(p avT(p aaparc Trotovvres' fcal ra? fieXwSias 
e^rjXXajTov, rore pev evapp,oviov<; Troiovvre?, rore 
he xpoopLCiTLfcds, Tore Se Siarovovs' /cal to?? 
pvOpoh tcard ttoXXtjv dSeiav eve^ovend^ovres 
hteTeXovv o'i ye Srj /card $>iXo%evov /cal Tip,60eov 
/cal TeXecrT^v eirel irapd ye roh dpyaiois reray- 
piivos r)v 6 hiBvpapuBo^, rj Se Tre^t) Xe^is diraaav 
eXevQepLav eyet /cal dSetav Troi/ciXXeiv rat? pera- 
fioXah T7]v avvQecFiv oVco? ftovXerai. 

Pint. Mus. 30 [tt. Siaarpo^rjv rrjp t?}? p,ov- 
orifcrjs]' /cal 5 ApLaro<}>dprj^ 6 /ceo pitchy pvrjpovevei 
($>LXo%evov /caL (prjaiv on eh tou? kvkXlovs %opov<? 
pLeXrj elai]vey/caTO. 

Ibid. 31 on Se irapd t«? dycoya? /cal ra? 
padi)o~eis Siopdayais rj SiaaTpo<pi) ylyverai, SrjXov 
' ApLCTTO^evos eiroLrjae. rchv yap /card rr)v aiiTOV 
ifXiKtav (p7](rl TeXeaia tw Qj] { 3aL(p o-vpbj3r)vai vecp 
pev ovtl rpafyrjvai ev rfj /caXXicnr} povcrt/cr} /cal 
pbaOelv aXXa re tmv evSo/CLpovvrcov /cal Sr) /cal rd 
UivSdpov, rd re Atovvaiov rov ®r]j3aiov /cal ra 
Adprrpov /cal ra Tipartvov /cal to>v Xolttcov qo~oi 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition : 
The older lyrie poets, by which 1 mean Alcaeus 
and Sappho, wrote in short stanzas ; their few lines 
admitted but few variations, and they used the 
epode very sparingly. Poets like Stesichorus and 
Pindar, however, made their sentences longer and 
distributed them among many metres and lines 
simply from a desire for variety. The dithyramb- 
writers went further. They varied the styles, using 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian in one and the same 
poem ; modulated the melodies, making them at 
one time enharmonic, at another chromatic, and at 
another diatonic ; and persisted in doing what they 
liked with the rhythms. This is true at least of 
the school of Philoxenus, Timotheus and Telestes ; 
with its earlier exponents the dithyramb was of 
regular shape. Prose, on the other hand, enjoys 
complete freedom to adorn its structure with all 
the variations it chooses. 

Plutarch On Music [on the decay of music] : The 
comic poet Aristophanes mentions Philoxenus, say- 
ing that he introduced lyric (solo-)songs into the 
circular choruses. 1 

The Same : It is clear that improvement or the 
reverse comes by way of the various schools and 
systems, from a passage of Aristoxenus, where he 
gives the following account of his contemporary 
Telesias of Thebes. This man, as it happened, was 
instructed in the best music and learnt the works of 
the great composers, including Pindar, Dionysius the 
Theban, Lamprus, Pratinas, and all the other lyric 

1 the citation which follows prob. belongs to Pherecrates' 
description of Timotheus, see p. 285 
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tcov Xvpi/ccov civBpes eyevovTO TrotrjTal /cpovptaTcov 
dyaOot* /cal auXrjcrai Be /ca\oj$ /cal irepl ra Xoiirci 
fieprj T779 avfiirdar]^ iraiBeia^ i/cavcbs Biairovr)- 
Orjvai' irapaXXd^avTa Be T)jv rrjs a/cfirj? ijXi/ctav 
ovtq) a<j)68pa i^airaTrj0PjvaL biro tyj^ a/c7jvt/cr)<; re 
/cal TroiKLkrjS jAOvaiKrjSi &>9 KCLTafypovrjacu tcov 
/caXcov e/cetvcov ev 0I9. dv€Tpd<fii] y ra <I>iXotjevov Be 
/cal r Hipo6eov i/cpav0dveiv, /cal tovtcov avTcov ra 
7roiKc\coTara teal 7rX€L(TT7]v ev avToi? e^ovra 
tcaLvoTopLav op/jLijcravrd t eirl to iroielv yu-eX?; 
/cal Biairetpcopevov dpcporepcov tcov rpoTroov, tov 
re UtvBapelov /cal ^tXo^evetov, ptr) BvvaaOai 
tcaropOovv ev t« OiXo^evelco yever yeyevrjaOat 8 ? 
aiTiav t?]v i/c iratBb^ /caXXtaTr/v dycoyijv. 

Philod. Mas. 9. 18. 6 Kemke /cal toi)? BtOvpap,- 
fti/cov? Be TpoTrovs el Tt<z avyfcpivai, rov re tcard 
lltvBapov /cal rov /ca*rd OiXo^evov, pteydXrjv 
evpeOijaeadai rijv Biacpopdv tcov €7Ticf)awo/jtevcov 
r)6o)v, rov Be avrbv elvat rpoirov. 

Sch. Ar. Pint, 179 [e/?a Be Aais]* ■ . . avrrj Be 
dvydnjp 7)v TtfidvBpas, ?;t£9 e$j 'T/c/cdpcov 7-7)9 
?LLfce\ia<; yv. Tavrrjv Be tco OiXo^eva) t&) BiOvpapt- 
/Sottoio) BeBco/ce Aiovvaios 6 ev Hi/ceXta Tvpavvos. 1 
e/9 YibptvOov ovv i)X@ev dpa OtXo^eva) /cat eV/- 
cr?^09 e/cec eyevero /cat e$iXi)6ri vtto 7rdvrcov /cat 
7rept/36r)To<; rjv eratpts. 

Diod. Sic. 15. 6 Kara Be ri]V ^i/ceXtav Aiovv- 
0709 ro)v Svpa/cocricov rvpavvos diroXeXvpLevos 
tcov 777309 K.apx7}8ovtovs TToXificDv ttoXXtjv elpjjvrjv 
/cal a^oXrjv el^ev. Bib /cal TrotrjpLara ypdcfieiv 
vTreaTtjaaro pterd TroXXrjs aTrovBrjs, koX toi>9 eV 
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poets who were good string-musicians. Not only 
this, but he became an excellent player of the flute, 
and also received an adequate general education. No 
sooner, however, had he come to man's estate than 
lie fell so completely under the influence of the over- 
elaborate popular music, as to despise the excellent 
tradition in which he had been reared, and direct 
himself to mastering the productions of Philoxenus 
and Timotheus — and not all of them, but only the 
most elaborate and innovating. He now began to 
compose ; but his experiments in both styles, the 
Pindaric and the Philoxenean, left him unsuccessful 
in the latter. Such was the influence of the ex- 
cellent training of his early years, 

Philodemus On Music: If we compare the dithy- 
rambic styles of Pindar and Philoxenus we shall find 
a great difference in the characters presented but 
an identity of style. 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Pluius [on the loves 
of Lai's] : . . . Lais was the daughter of Timandra, 
who was of Hyccara in Sicily. Timandra was given 
by the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius to Philoxenus the 
dithyramb-writer, and accompanied him to Corinth, 
where she became notorious, finding many lovers 
and much fame as a courtesan. 1 

Diodorus of Sicily Historical Libran/ : 2 Turning 
now to Sicily, we find the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius enjoying peace and tranquillity after the 
anxieties of the Carthaginian War. He now set to 
work with enthusiasm on the writing of poetry, 

1 there is confusion hereabouts between the two courtesans 
named Lai's, and the latter part of this sentence ma}' not 
refer to P. 2 cf. Eust. 1691. 32 
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tovtols ho^av eyoPTas /jLereTre/JLTrero teal it por i /jlcop 
civtovs avvhieTpifte /ecu tcop ttohj/jlutcop i7Tiardra^ 
kcCi BiopOcoTas* el%€z>. virb Be tovtcop Bid Ta? 
evepyeaias tois 777309 %dpip Xoyois jieT6copi^6p,epo<; 
eicavyfiTO ttoXv fidXXop enrl T0Z9 7coir\\±aGiv rj tois 
iv noXejicp /caTwpOcofievoLs. tcop Be gvpoptcop 
avTco ttoit/tcop QiXo^evos 6 Bi0vpa/jij3 otto cos, 
jieyicrTov eycop d^lcofia Kara ri]P fcaraaKeuyv rod 
lo'iov TTOiyfAaTGS, Kara to avfjurocriov dvayvcoa- 
dkvTcop tcop tov TVpdvvov TTOtrjixaTcov fio^drjpojv 
optcop eTnjpcoT^drj irepl tcop TTOLTj/jbaTcop Tiva Kpiatv 
eyoi' dirofcpivafjuevov B 1 avrov Trappier icoBiarepop, 
6 fiep Tvpavvos Trpocnco^as tois prjdeicrc teal 
KaTajiejJL^dpLevos otl Bid §Qbvov ifB\acr(f)?]/JLr)<j€, 
irpoaeTa^e tols virrjpeTais irapa^pri/xa dudyeip 
e*9 Ta? XaTOfJiLas. rfj B* vaTepaLa tcop <f>iXcop 
it apatcakovvTcov avyypco\ir\p Bovvac tco QiXo^epcp, 
BiaXXayeU avTco nrdXip tovs clvtovs irapeXafiep 
iirl to av/xiroatop, irpo/SaLPOPTos Be tov ttotov, 
tea) ndXiv tov tAiopvaLov Kavycofxevov nrepl tcop 

IBLcOV TTOLIJ/JLCITCOP, KCLI TIPCLS aTL^OV^ TCOP Bo~ 

kovptcop eiriTeTev^Qat it poepeytcafiepov, teal eVe- 
Pcotcovtos ' Hold Tipd croc (paiveTCU tcl iroi^fjiaTa 
virdpyeiv ; ' aXXo fiep ovBep eiTre, tol>? vnrrfpeTa*; 
tov Acopvglov 77 poa /eaXecrd fiepos i/eeXevaep clvtop 
dnrayayetv eis Ta? XaTOfilas, Tore fiep ovp Bid 
ttjv evTpaireXLav tcop Xoycop fietBido-as 6 Aiopvctios 
tfvey/ee ttjp Trapprjcriap, tov yeXcoTos ttjp fiefi^ip 
dpLfiXvPOPTOS' /i€T* oXiyov Be tcop ypcopLficov afx 
i/eelpov teal tov Atopvatov irapaiTOV fiep cop tt}p 
dteaipop Trapprjatap, 6 $>iXol;epo<; iirriyyelXaTO 
irapdBo^op tipcl eirayyeXiap. ecprj yap Bid t?}? 
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summoning all the famous poets to his court, raising 
them to positions of honour, and submitting his 
exercises to their constant criticism. The bene- 
ficence he showed them led to flattery, and flattery 
to conceit, till he prided himself far more upon his 
poems than upon his success in the field. One of 
his preceptors, the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus, 
whose own poetical style secured him high con- 
sideration, was asked one day at an after-dinner 
recital of the despot's villainous poems to give the 
author his opinion of them ; and his opinion proved 
to be so candid that Dionysius took umbrage, and 
soundly rating him for letting envy override truth, 
commanded the attendants to consign him forthwith 
to the stone-quarry. The next day, his friends 
urging him to pardon the misdemeanour, he made 
it up with the poet, and had dinner laid for 
the same company. But as the evening wore on, 
he was again boasting about his poems, quoting 
what he considered really successful lines and ask- 
ing, e What do you think of that ? ' To which the 
poet made no answer but to call the despot's 
attendants and bid them hale him to the stone- 
quarry. 1 Now, however, Dionysius smiled at his 
wit and bore with his outspokenness — for laughter 
turned the edge of his affront — and common friends 
of both begging the despot to overlook the poet's 
ill-timed candour, Philoxenus made his patron the 

1 this became a proverb 'of those who will not submit 
to unworthy treatment,' Suid. &irayc kt\. ; cf. Cic. Att. 4. 
6. 2, Stob. FL 13. 16, App. Paroem. 2. 26 
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diroKplaew^ Tr]pi']aeiv dp^a teal tt)v dXrjOeiav KaX 
TrjV €v86ki]glv tov C^tovvaLov. zeal ov hie^evaOr]' 
tov yap rvpdvvov rr poevey rca/xevov Tivas GTiyovs 
e%ovTa<; eXeeivd TrdOi] fcal ipcorijaavTOs ' Mold 
tlvcl (paLverat, tcl irouifxara ; ' elirev ' Ol/CTpd, 5 Sea 
t/}<? d/jL(f)Lf3o\Las dfjicfroTepa TJjpijaas. 6 fiev yap 
AtovvcrLo? e'Sefaro ra ol/crpd elvai eXeeivd tcai 
av/jL7ra@ela<; 7rXy)p7], tcl Se roiavra elvai ttoiijtcov 
dyadcov €7TiT6vyp,aTa, odev &w eV^e/coVa avTOv 
direSkyeTO' oi dXXot tt)v uXtjOlvjjv Scdvoiav 
etchetdfjievoL irdv to oiKrpbv diroTevyixaTOs (pvcriv 
eiprjadai BieXapiftavov. 

Luc. Adv. Ifidoct. 15 Xeyerai yap real Aiovvacov 
jpaycohLav ttoielv (fiavXcos irdvv teal yeXoiw, 
ware tov QiXo^evov TToXXd/cis Si avTrjv €9 Ta? 
XaTopiias e/XTreaeiv ov Svvd/xevov tcaTeyeiv tov 
yeXcoTa. ovtos tolvvv irv96pLevo<$ a>? eyyeXarai, 
to Aio-yvXov ttv^lov, el? b itcelvos eypafye, avv 
iroXXfj Girovhf) tcTT)crdp,evo<? ) real avTos cdcto evOeos 
eaeaOat xal kuto^o^ etc tov irv^iov dXX* o/xco? 
iv avTO) iiceivw paKpfp yeXoiOTSpa eypacfaev, olov 
fcd/celvo to' * XwpiSiov rjxev rj Aiovvaiov yvvi'].' 
teal irdXtv ' Qipuoc yvvalrca yprjaL/xi]u drrwXeaa^ 
zeal tovto yap e/c tov itv^Lov, real to % ' Autoi? 
yap eparaL^ovatv oi pcwpol /3poTO)v' tovto p,ev 
ye 7T/?o? ere pudXa evaToyw^ dv elprjpLevov eirj t« 
&iovvo~l(p, Kal Si avTO ypvaoicrai avTOv eSec 
efcelvo to irv^cov. 

Suid. QtXo^evov ypapL/idTiov e-nl tcjv /jltj irei- 
0op,€V(ov e<£' ols Trapa/caXovpTai, dXX' dirayo- 
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unexpected promise that his answer should preserve 
both the truth and Dionysius' reputation. He was 
true to his word. The despot's citations, it seems, 
were descriptive of something pathetic, and in 
answer to the request for his opinion Philoxenus 
now replied, ' Pitiable,' and bv this equivoque made 
his promise good. For Dionysius took the word 
c pitiable ' in the sense of c pathetic, full of pathos/ 
and knowing that pathos was one of the points of a 
good poet, understood the criticism as praise, while 
the company, accepting the real sense ' utterly 
pitiable,' realised that the prince was guilty of a 
genuine lapse. 1 

Lucian Agai?isl the Uncultured Man who bought many 
Books : It is said that Dionysius wrote tragedy of a 
sort so entirely feeble and ridiculous as to cause the 
repeated consignment of Philoxenus to the stone- 
quarry because he could not forbear to laugh at it. 
Realising that he was being put to scorn, the despot 
procured at great pains the writing-tablet which 
had been used by Aeschylus, and flattered himself 
that he would draw inspiration from it. But alas ! 
he wrote still worse — for instance. ' Came Dionysius' 
wife Doridium ' ; and, c Ah me! I've lost a service- 
able wife,' that too came from the writing-tablet ; 
and again, ' The fools that are among us mock 
themselves.' Now this last citation Dionvsius might 
have applied pat to your case. Had he done so, 
he would have deserved to have that writing-tablet 
gilded for him. 

Suidas Lexicon : The letter of Philoxenus : — A 
saying of those who refuse to do what they are 

1 cE. the inscription quoted on p. 2G0 
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pevovTodV fjLoWov. OiXo^evo^; yap 6 KvOrfpLO? 
Sicufivycbv Ta9 et9 Svpa/covaas XiOoTOfxia^ €69 «9 
eveTreaev on tcz9 toD AiovvaLov tov TVpdvvov 
Tpay(phLa$ ovk iiTrjvei, hteTpiftev iv TdpavTL rf)<; 
*2<uce\Las. fierairefi-rrofjievov Be Alovvctlov avrbv 
teal d^tovvTos hid ypafifidrcov iXOelv, QiXo^evos 
dvTtypdyjrai puev ovk eyvco, Xaffcov he /3l/3Xlov to 
ov GTOiyelov eypayfre (jlovov iroXkd/cis iv avra), Bed 
tovtov hrjXwcras on ttjv TrapdfcXrjaLU StcoBeiTai. 

Sch. Aristid. 46. 309 D a. fierd yap ttjv (pvyrjv 

€7T€(rT€l\€V a\JT(p AlOVVCTLOS IT pOTpSTTO fieVOS Kal 

iirayyeXXbfievos co9 rev^ono tivos tmv (f>iXav- 
dpcoTTcov. 6 he avTeireo-TeiXev avrq> ypdyjras 

€TT10-T0\l-}V OVTGOS, dXXo fxkv e^OVdaV OvheV OV 

he 1 iroXXd' tovto oe iarjfjiavev r) ypacpr) puovov 
Ov fieXet fioi tcov acov ov (fipovTL^oo* ov OeXco 
iXOelv rrapd ae. otfiw^e, oXoXv^e, yoyyv^e. — 
OtXofezw 6 Kv07]pio<; Sia(j)vycbv rd? XaTO/xlas 669 
a9 avrbv Aiovvo-io? 6 Tvpavvo? iveftaXXev ovk 
iuaivovvTa ra9 Tpayrphia^ avrov, hieTpiftev iv 
Kporcovi t?;9 'IraXlas. ttv96}jl€V0<; he o Aiovvaios 
rj^iov avrbv e/9 ^SvpaKOvaas irapayeveaOai. 6 he 
777)09 ravra XajBayv ^dpTrjv, Kal Kara pueaov 
ypdyjras puKpbv ov, irepl tovto fiel&v </cal irepl 
tovto f±eityv> Trepie^dpaTTev oxjte to a^fjfia 
tolovtov yeveo~8ai } Kal rrXi-jaa^ tovtcov irdvTa tov 
^dpTTjv eire/ji-^ev, ificpatvcov otl iroXXaKi? Kal 
pieydXws dpvevraC S0ev iirl toov fieydXcos dpvov- 
fievcov irapoipiLa to QiXotjevov ov. tt)v ovv 
ToiavTrjv dirayopevcnv 2 'ApiaTeihrjs i/xepaevcov 

1 mss ou5e, ovhtva 2 mss Trpocay. 
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asked. It seems that after his escape from the 
Syracusan stone-quarry to which he had been con- 
signed for failing to praise the tragedies of the 
tyrant Dionysius, Philoxenus of Cvthera was sent 
for by his late patron from Tarentum where he now 
lived. He determined not to reply by ordinary 
letter, but took a roll of paper and merely inscribed 
in it a succession of O's, thus indicating that he 
refused to return, 1 

Scholiast on Aristides: 2 (1) After his flight 
Dionysius wrote to Philoxenus urging him to re- 
turn and promising that he would find him a 
generous host. But he replied by a letter which 
contained nothing but a row of O's, by which he 
meant; c You are nothing to me., I don't care, 
I won't come to such as you. Go weep, go 
wai^ go hang ! ' 3 — (2) Philoxenus of Cythera, after 
making his escape from the stone-quarry to which 
the despot Dionysius had committed him for re- 
fusing to praise his tragedies, was living at Crotona 
in ltaly^ when Dionysius heard of it and requested 
him to return to Syracuse. Whereupon he took 
paper and wrote in the middle of the page a small 
O; and a larger one round it; and a still larger one 
round that — like this/ and when he had filled the 
paper with concentric O's sent the paper off to 
Dionysius as an emphatic and repeated c No.' 
Hence the proverb f The O of Philoxenus' of 
emphatic denials. It is such a denial that Aristides 

1 see below 2 cf. Plut. Tranq, 12, Apostol. 6. 68, 

Diogen. 8. 54, App. Paroem. 5. 16 3 the last word, ns it 
does not begin with 0, is either corrupt or an explanation of 
the previous word ; in the latter case it may or may not be 
an interpolation 4 a figure in the mss 
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cf)i]aiv. — aXX* olfjido^eiv e/celpos iXevOepcos ypd(f>cop 
avjcp' rj yap TOiamrj diraybpeva^ ofioiov eariv 
o)CFiT€p dp el OL/Jico^e irpbs avrov eXeyep, 

Plut. I it. Aer. A I. fin. /cal tL Sel tovtovs Xeyeiv, 
oirov QiXo^epos 6 fiekoiroibs iv duoi/cla Xi/ceXt/cj) 
fcXyipou iLe-racryow /cal /3iov /cal ol/cov iroWrjp 
eviToplav e^ovTOS, opwp Se Tpv<fii]P /cal i)hvir dO eiap 
/cal ajiovaLav eiriycdpid'CpvGav^ i Ma tovs Oeovs' 
eLTrev, i i/ji€ TCLVTCL t ay add ov/c diroXel, dXX' iyco 
ravra'' /cal /cara\i7rcbv iripois top /cXrjpop ijje- 
irXevaev. 

Luc. Cal. 14 iviore fievjoi /cal 6 d/cpoco/j,6po<? 
avTos v7roj3dXXei t^9 $ia/3o\r}<; Ta? afyopfids, /cal 
7rpo5 top i/celpov Tpoirov ol /ca/coi]0ec$ avrol dpfio- 
^ofievoL €V(Jtoxov(tlv . . . rjv Be Tro^Ti/cbs y /cal 
iirl tovtq) fieya (fipovfj, i Ma Ata' (j$ao~X) 1 i^Xeva- 
ere aov QtXo^epos rd €ttt} /cal Sieavpe /cal ajbuerpa 
elirep avrd /cal tca/coavvOei-aJ 

Ath. 8. 352 c f?;X&)7^9 Se <§*a> tcop evTpa- 
TTeXcov Xoyoov tovtcop eyevero 6 ^TpaTOPi/co? 
SijJicovLhov rod iroiijTOv, <5? cprjacp "R<f>opo<; ev 
Sevrepcp TLepl T^vpiipLarcov, (fida/ccov /cal OiXo^ePOP 
top KvOijpiop Trepl rd o/xoia iairovSaKepai. 

Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 11 [V. 'Ap/ceaiXdov]' irpbs 
' XXe^ipeiop 1 Tipa oiaXe/cri/cop, jarj Svpdfiepop /car 
d^iap tgjp 'AXe^lpov ti hirjyyjaaaOai, to ^iXo^epa) 

1 Cas : mss 'AXegvov 

1 i.e. we are not to suppose that P. wrote the word otfivCe 
'do hang ! ' 2 the point turns on the double meaning of 

airoKkv/j. to destroy and to lose 
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makes here. — His words ' Bade him go hang with 
the utmost outspokenness ' are to be explained thus : 
such a denial is as though he said to him, £ Go 
hang ! ' 1 

Plutarch Against Borrowing : Why give such in- 
stances when the lyric poet Philoxenus, having been 
assigned a farm in a Sicilian colony with plenty to 
live on and an excellent house, exclaimed when he 
perceived luxury, soft living, and want of refinement 
to be general in that country, 'Such things shall 
not be my fate ; I'll leave them to theirs,' 2 and so 
handed over the farm to another man and left the 
district. 

Lucian On Xot Believing Slander too Readihj : 
Sometimes, however, the hearer, himself provides 
the opportunity for the slander, and the ill-disposed 
succeed by accommodating themselves to his 
temperament ... If he be poetically inclined and 
prides himself upon it they exclaim, e By Zeus, 
Philoxenus did scoff at your lines ! — pulled them 
to pieces and said they were unmetrical and wrongly 
constructed.' 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : In respect of such 
sallies of wit Stratonicus became an emulator of 
the poet Simonides, if we may believe Ephorus 
in the 2nd Book of his treatise On Inventions, where 
moreover he declares that Philoxenus of Cvthera 
had a similar bent. 

Diogenes Laertius [on Arcesilaus] : To a disputant 
of the school of Alexinus who was unable to give 
a proper account of some argument of his master's, 
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nrpbs roix; irXivdiatcovs irpaydev elirev ifcelvos 
yap tcl avrov /ca/ccos aSovras rovrovs KaraXaftcov 
avros ra? ttXlvQovs avroyv avveir dryer ev eiirdav, 
ff H9 vpels rd epd SiacpOeipere /cdyco rd vperepa. 

App. Stob. FL ii. 13. 86 [i/c rcov 'Apiarcovvpov 
Topapicov teal Xcotc parous]' OiXo^evos 6 povcri/cos, 
epcorrjdels rl pdXiara crvvepyel iraiheia, elire 

1 XpoVo9.' 

Ibid. FL Mo?i. 260 [i/c rcov A7]p,o/cpirov, 
'JLTTUcryjrov, koX erepcov c^iXoaoc^cov, rroirjrcbv Kal 
p7]T0pcDV~\* <&iXot;evo<; iraprjvet irporipdv rcov yovecov 
rou? hihcKTKakovSi on ol pXv yovels TOV ^TjV povov 
ol he. 8iBd(Tfca\oi rod KaXcos tfqv airioi yeyovacriv. 

Suid. ' * AvriyeveLhr]^ ^arvpov &7]/3ato<; pov- 
aitcos, avXcphos QiXo^evov. ovros v7roSijpacn 
Mf.\?7cr/of9 irpoyros ixpijaaro. Kal KpoKcorov ev 
T(p KcdpLaarf) TrepiefidXXero ipdriov. eypayfre 
peXrj. 

Arist. Pol. 8. 7. 1342 b itaaa yap fta/c^eia /cat 
rrdaa r\ roiavrr} Kivrjcrts pdXicrra rcov bpydvcov 
early ev rols avXoi$, rcov S' dppovicov ev ro?<z 
Q>pvyio~rl peXecu Xapftdvei ravra to irpeirov, olov 
6 oi0upap/3o<; opoXoyovpevcos ehai Boxel Qpvyiov. 
Kal rovrov 7roXXd irapaheiypara Xeyovaiv oi 
irepl rrjv auveatv ravrrjv dXXa re Kal Store 
<$>lX6%€vo<; ey%eipi)o-a<; ev rfj {Icoptarl 7T0ii]aai 
BiOvpap/Sov rovs M^croi/9 1 ov)( 0I09 t rjv, dXX 
V7TO rrjs (pvcrecos avrrjs i^eireaev eh rrjv <t>puyio~ri 
rrjv Trpocn'jKoucrav dpjxoviav iraXiv. 

1 Schneider : mss fxvdovs 
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he told the story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. 
One day Philoxenus found the brickmakers singing 
a song of his own badly, and immediately trampled 
the bricks they were making underfoot, exclaiming, 
f As you destroy things of mine, I destroy things of 
yours.' 

Appendix to Stobaeus Anthology [from the Tracts 
of Aristonymus and from Socrates] : The musician 
Philoxenus, when asked what was the chief aid to 
education, replied f Time.' 

The Same [from the works of Democritus, Epic- 
tetus, and other philosophers, poets and orators] : 
Philoxenus advised us to honour our teachers more 
than our parents, because our parents cause us to 
live but our teachers to live well. 

Suidas Lexicon : Antigeneides : — Son of Satyrus ; 
of Thebes ; a musician : Philoxenus' singer to the 
flute. He was the first to wear Milesian shoes; 
and in the Reveller he wore a yellow cloak. He 
wrote lyric poems. 1 

Aristotle Politics: All revelry and all similar 
forms of excitement belong, of all instruments, to 
the flute, and receive their proper expression, of 
all the ' modes,' in the Phrygian, Thus the 
Dithyramb appears to be admitted on all hands 
to be a Phrygian form ; and of this many proofs 
are offered by competent authorities, notably 
Philoxenus* failure to compose his Dithyramb The 
Mysicuis in the Dorian mode ; for he was driven 
by the nature of the case to fall back on the 
appropriate mode, the Phrygian. 



1 or wrote melodies ? 
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Ath. 8. 34:1 a [rr. 6yjro(f)dya)v~\' koX 'AvSpOKvSrjs 
cT 6 Kvfy/crjvbs %coypd(po<; <f)L\ix@v$ cov y go? icrTOpel 
Uo\ep,a)v y iir\ roaovrov rj\0ev fjhviraOeias co? fcal 
tovs Trepl rrjv ^/cvWav l^Ovs Kara (tttovStjv 
ypdyjrat. Trepl Se ^tXo^evov rov Kvdijpiov 8l0v- 

pa/jL/3o7TOlOV ^Sld)(QdV 6 KG) /jL(p$ LOTTO LOS TaSe ypd<f)€C 

^Tirep^oXfj \eyovo~i top ^Cko^evov 
tcov hiOvpdfji^wv rov TroirjTrjv yeyovevai 
6yfro(f)dyov. eiTa TrovXvTroSa Trr)yodv hvelv 
ev tclIs ^Ivpafcovcrais ttgt civtov dyopdcrav 
5 teal crKevdaavra KCiTafyayeiv oXov cr^eSbv 
TrXrjV tt)$ fce.(f)a\r}$. d\6vra S' vtco hvaire^rias 
fca/cws o~(j)6Spa ayeiv* eLTa S' larpov tlvo^ 
TTpb? clvtov elae\66vT0<;, o? <j>av\co<; irdw 
opcov <f)€p6/ievov avrbv elirev* ' E? rl cot 

10 dvoiKovoprjTov io~Ti, ZicltLOov Ta")(y, 

QiXo^ev* aTro6avf) yap copas e/386p,7)$' — 
KaKelvos eiire' f Te\o? exei ra iravTa pLOi, 
la,Tpe> (firjai, f real 8e8iwK7]TaL TrdXar 
tovs 8i6vpdp,f3ov<; crvv Oeocs /caTaXi/nTrdva) 

15 rjvhpwfJLevovs koX TrdvTas io~Tecf)avco fiivovs* 
ou? dvaTtdij/M Taw ipavTov crvvTpo<f)oi<; 
'Movcrac?, 'AcppoSirrjv xal Ai6vvo~ov eTurpo- 
ttovs. 

tcivO' ai hiaOrjtcai 8iacra(f)ovatv. a\V irrel 
6 Ti/jLo6eov Xapcop G~yo\d^£iv ovk id 
20 ovk rrjs xwpelv 8e TropOpbLft 1 dvaftoa, 

KoXel he polpa vvyios, rjs kKvsiv ^pecov, 
IV eywv ajroTpeyw irdvTa rdp^avrov Kara) 
tov Trov\vTro86s pot to KCLTaXoiTTOV aTToSoTeS 

1 Cas : mss iropB^6v 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gourmets] : 
According to Polemon, the painter Androcydes of 
Cvzicus, who was a lover of fish, carried his luxury 
to such a pitch as to depict the fish swimming 
around his Scylla with the most careful accuracy. 
The love of fish shown by Philoxenus of Cythera, 1 
the dithyramb- writer, is thus described by the comic 
poet Machon : 

Philoxenus, maker of dithyrambs, 
Was. so men say, a mighty epicure. 
He bought at Syracuse a cuttle-fish 
Two cubits long, which, duly dressed for table, 
He ate, save for the headpiece, well-nigh whole ; 
Seized with an indigestion he fell sick ; 
The doctor came, saw he was in sad case, 
And cried ; c If vour estate needs ordering, 
Order it quickly; at an hour past noon 
You'll die.' ( All's done,' says he, 'all's long been 
done. 

My dithyrambs, praise to Heaven, I bequeath 
Full-grown and wreathed; 2 them I do entrust 3 
To the Muses, my milk-sisters, to be wards 
Of Aphrodite and Dionysus ; such 
Is my last will and testament. But now 
Since Charon from Timotheus' Niobc 
Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts (i Come, 
The ferry waits ! " 4 and dark imperious Fate 
Calls me — O, that I may trot off, my friends, 
With all I have, give me my cuttle-ends ! ' 

1 there is confusion between the P. 's here and prob. also 
in Machon, who nourished at Alexandria 300-260 B.C. 
2 double meaning, * prize-winners ' and 'entitled to dine as 
ephebi,' i.e. over 18, cf. Anacr. 45 3 with secondary 

meaning 'dedicate' 4 lit. has room 
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Kav aUft) Be fiepei (f>7]<rr 

QiXo^evos 7to0\ ft>9 Xeyovcr s 6 KvOrfpios 
rjv^aro rpicov crx^v tov Xdpvyya iriTxewv, 
' oirco? /caraTTivco ' (prjariv ' on irXelaTOv %povov 
real irdvO^ dp,a fxoi ra /3pcopLa8 ' rjBovrjv iroif)' 

Kal Atoj€V7]<; Be 6 kvcov cd/jlov troXviroBa Kara- 
cbaytbv iiridepevrjs avTO) tt}<z yaarpb^ direOave. 
7r€pl Be tov ^iXo^evov Kal 6 irapwhos XoowaTpos 
Xeycov (prjcrl' 

Biaaals yap iv /jLeaaiaiv l^Ovcov (fropals 
rjarai tov Altv)]s e? fxeaov Xevararcov gkottov* 

Polyb. 4. 20, 8 TavTa yap irdalv io~Ti yvcopifia 
Kal crvvrfdy], Biotl a^eBbv irapa povois 'ApKaai 
irpoiTov fxev oi iraiBes Ik vrjirLodv aBetv iOL^ovTai 
KaTCL vopiovs tou? Vfivovs Kal Trauivas ol<$ eKaaTOC 
KaTa tcl TTCLTpia tou? €7r i^co piovs ^pwas Kal Oeovs 
vfivovcL* /i€Ta Be TavTa tou? OiXo^evov Kal 
TifioOeov vofiovs jxavQdvovT^ TroXXfj (f>iXoTipiLa 
yopevovai KaT ivtavTov toi$ Aioi>vaiaKol<z avXrj- 
Tah iv TOi? QeaTpois, oi pev TralBes tovs iraiBiKovs 
dywva? oi Be veavLcrKoi tou? tojv dvBpwv Xeyo- 
fievov^ 6p,olco<; ye urjv Kal irap oXov tov ffiov 
Ta? Biaycoyds 1 ra? iv tcu? avvovaLais ot»% ovtco 
iroiovvTai Bed tmv iireLaaKTcov aKpoa/xaTcov a>? Bl 
avTOJV dva puepos aBeiv dXXr'jXoi? nrpOGTaTTOVTes. 

Ath. 14. 643 d rayra Kal 6 l\v9rjpto<; QcXo^evos' 
bv iwaivcbv ' AvTL(pdvrj<; iv T<p TpiTaycoviaTrj <f>rjai' 

1 Schweigh : mss aywyds 
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And in another part he says : 

Philoxenus, they say, lie of Cythera 
Wished that his throat had been three cubits 
long, 

To make his drinking last as long 's could be 
And all his victuals give him equal joy. 

And Diogenes the Cynic died of an over-loaded 
stomach 1 from eating a cuttle-fish raw. Of 
Philoxenus Sopater the parodist writes as follows : 

For in between two feasts of fish he sits 
And gazes straight into the side of Etna. 2 

Polybius Histories : It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Arcadian system is almost 
unique. In Arcadia the children are by law taught 
first to sing the hymns and paeans with which each 
community according to its custom honours the 
heroes and Gods. Later they learn the ' nomes ' 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus and dance them in 
keen competition every year for the Dionysiac Mute- 
players in the theatres, the boys competing in the 
children's contests and the young men in what are 
called the men's contests. Nay, in like manner at 
all times when they dine together they rather call 
upon each member of the company for his song than 
employ professional musicians to entertain them. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : So far Philoxenus 
of Cythera, 3 whom Antiphanes 4 in his Third Actor 

1 or of a gastric upset ? cf. Diog. Laert. 6. 2. 76 2 i.e. 
sits doing nothing till it is time for the next meal 
3 this description of the poet is prob. correct for what 
follows but not for the Banquet which precedes 4 c. 407- 
333 b.c. 
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ttoXv y earl ttcivtcov tojv iroLi^TOiV Sidcf)opo<? 
6 Qiko^evo?. irpaiTiGTa fiev yap 6v6p,aacv 
IBioiai Kal KaivoLcri 1 ^pr/rai iravTayov* 
eireiTa ra fieX^ /jLeraftoXals Kal ^pco/iaaiv 
5 co? ev K€Kparai. debs ev avd pooiTOicnv r/v 
eKelvos eihtos rijv dXr/dcbs fiov<Titci]v 
01 vvv Be KKjaoTrXefcra Kal Kpi]vala Kal 
ctvOeaiTTOTaTa fxekea /leXeois bvofiaaiv 
iToiovaiv ifiirXeKovres dXXoTpia fieXrj. 



OIAOHENOT TOT KT0HPIOT 
AI0TPAMBON 

1—11 KvkXuhP r) TaXar eta 2 

Ath. 1. 6e Qaivlas 8e (pTjaiv on $iX6^zvos b KvO^pios iron)Tr\s> 
■jrspnraO'iis tcv rois utyois, Benri'&v itot\ ira.pa Atovvo~[a\ ws efSev 
iKtivw fi\v fj.eydh.riv rplyXav irapaTtduffav kavrQi 8e fiiKpdv, 
avaXafi'jov a vtt)v els raj vetpas npbs to ovs TTpoo~T}vsyK£. ttvOo- 
/jl£pov 5e rod Aiovvalov tlvos €V€Kev tovto Troie?, elTrey 6 $tX6t€VOS 
on ypd<pwv tt)V To.Xdreiav fiovXoiTO nva Trap" £<*Lv()s twc Kara 
NT?pe'a irvQeaQar tt\v 5e r}pioroip.ivr}V airofcexpLadai 8i6ti vzwripa 
aXoLT)' Bib jiT) irapaKoXovdui/' r^v Se rep ALovuaicp TraparedeTo'av 
Trpevfiurepav ovaav zlhlvai 7rdvra aacpeos a ySouAerai jj.a9e?v. top 
ovv Aiqvvctiqp yzXdffavra airoGTslXai avrw tt)v TptyXav t\\v irapa- 
K€ifj.€vr)P avrtp. avptjxidvz 5e tu> $>iXo£4vcp fjdeoos 6 Aiovvffios. 
€7r€i 5e rrjv 4pcofitv7)v TaXdreiap £<p r JopdQrj Otacpdetpcop, sis i as 
XarojAiaS ii/efiXridr)' £p ats iroi&v top KvKXwira ffuvedrjKe top 
fxvQov els to 7rep) avTop yev6p.epop Trddos, top fx\v Aiovvaiov 
KunXcoTra vTrocTTjadf-iepoSy tt\p 8' avXrjrpifia (TaXaTeiavy TaXd- 
Ttiav, kavrbv 5 'OSvaaea. 

1 Grot : mss koipoIcti : Cas. kov Kotvoitri, peril, rightly 
2 cf. Arist. Poet. 2 (Timoth. 10) 
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praises as follows : ( The poet Philuxenus stands in a 
class by himself. In the first place he uses new 
words of his own everywhere. Secondly, how well 
he mingles his music with changes of time and key ! 
He was a God among men ; for lie knew what true 
music is. As for the poets of to-day, setting other 
men's tunes to their miserable words they write 
ivy-wreathed, fountain-clear, rlower-hovering, but 
miserable, stuff/ 

See also Plut. Alex. 8 (above, p. 272), Ael. N.A. 
2. 11, Tz. ap. Cram. A.O. 3. 334, Sch. Theocr. 4. 31, 
Pans. 1. 2. 3. 



THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF 
CYTHERA 

1—11 Cyclops or Gai.atea 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : According to Phaenias, the 
poet Philoxenusof Cythera, who loved a good dinner, supping 
one day with Dionysius and observing that the prince was 
served with a large mullet and himself with a small one, 
took his mullet up and put it to his ear. When Dionysius 
asked why he did so, he replied that being engaged on his 
Galatea he wanted his fish to give him news of Nereus' 
country, and that she had answered ' I have been caught too 
young to understand it ; Diorrysius' mullet is older and can 
give you all information.' Whereupon the prince burst out 
laughing and sent him his own fish. It seems that Philoxemis 
was one of Dionysius' favourite bottle-companions, and when 
he was caught one day in the arms of his patron's mistress 
Galatea, he was committed to the stone-quarry. And it was 
there that he composed the Cyclops story to fit to his own 
history, modelling his Cyclops on Dionysius, his nymph 
Galatea on Galatea the flute-player, and Odysseus on himself. 
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Ael. V.H. 12. 44 at iv St/ceAta kt9orofx'iat Trepl ras 'ETMroXas 
9)Uav, araolov ixrjKos, rb evpo? $vo irKeOpw. ?,aav 8e £v aureus 
rov xp^vov tqgoviov dtarpi\pavr€S &v9pwiroi us Kal yeyafx-qKevat 
e/cei Kal TraiSoTTOirjaai. Kai rivss rwv iraibuv ifceivcov Lirj^eTrdirore 
■n6\iv ihSvrts, ore is LvpaKovaas ?ikdov Kal elfiov 'Ittttovs 
vwz^tvyfxtvovs Kai $oats ikavvo/xevovs, €<p€vyov fioccvreS' rb 5e 
Kakktarov rcov £ksT o"irr)\at(t>v iiroivvfxov -ftv <£iAo£eVou rov Troirjrov, 
£v cf <paal Ziazpl^cjy rbv KvKku-xa etpyaffaro r<av kavrov /xek&v 
rb Kakkicrrov, nap* ovticv 94/j.evos rr\v £k Aiovvalov rifiooplav Kal 
KaraSiKriv, akk 1 £v avrfj rfj (rv/j.<popa fxovo'ovpyccv, 1 

Hermesian. ap. Ath. 13. 598 e [Kardkoyos tpcvriKuv]- Hylipa 
5e rov Kv6tp7}9ev y hv £9ptyavro t' 'Adrjvat 2 | Ba/c^ou «oi kcorov 
Triarorarov ra/j.[r)v \ Novaais -naihtvadv re, 3 QikS^evov, oTa 
rivaxdsls \ 'OprvyLr) ^ravrrjs fjXde 8m -tTrokzws, J yivwCKeis aiovca 5 
\xzyav tt69ov hv Takarelr) 6 | abrols fuqheiois 9r)Ka9' virb irpOTtokois. 1 

Sch. Theocr. 6. 1 Aovpls (prjat dta r\)v zhfroalav r&v 9pc/j./j>d- 
ro)V Kal rod ydkaKros irokv7rk7)9eiav rbv Tlokv<p7)/j.ov i$pvaao~6ai 
Upbv irapa. rrj Atrvr] rakareias' QikS^zvov Se rbv KvOrjpiov, eiri- 
Srjfxrjaavra Kal ixr) 8vvd/j.evov £irtvor)o~ai rr\v alrlav, avairkdo~ai us 
on Tlo\v(pr)fxos tfpa rrjS Takarelas . 

Did. ad Dem. Phil, xi Bed. Klass. texte i. p. 59 rbv llcv 
€K NaKeSov'ias bpp.oip.evov ovrccs elvai (pikoKivovvov, wa9* vnsp rov 
jaei^co iroi7)(Tai rr\v apyjqv Kararerpu>o-9ai irav rb cra>fxa ro7s 7roAe- 
fA'Ois [xax&P-tvov — . . irepl pev yap rr,v Me9a?vr)S iroktopKiav rbv 
ht^ibv 6<p9a\pbv i^eKOirri ro^vjxari irkriyeis, eV § to p.Y)xa>vwpara 
. . ityeicpa . . . ret. p\v yap irepl rcov avXrjrwv bfxoKoyurai Kal 
Trapse Mapava, SioTt (rvvrekovvri fxovaiKovs aywvas avrcp fxiKpbv 
eVaVa> t?/s avfx<popcis Kara Sai/xova (rvvifiT) rbv KvK\a>ira irdvras 
avKrjaai, ^vriyeveid-qv ll\v rbv $i\o£evov> Xpvaoyovov 8e rbv 
'Xrrjaixopov; Ti/xo9eov Se rbv QlvtdSov. 

1 mss add 6 4>t\6^€vos 2 tv i9p. Herm : mss avtQp. : 

r 'A9. E : mss n9r\va\. 3 Movaats Schn : mss -aat ; 

iraldevo-dv t€ Kaib : mss -9ivra 4 Couat : mss wpvyfi 

6 Dalecamp-Ruhnk : mss -kci Kal ovaav 6 Weston: mss 
-t\s 7 El mss TrpoyovoLS 



1 Colophon? on his way to Ephesus where he died? 
the sea-nymph G. according to some versions of her story 
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Aelian Miscellanies : The Sicilian stone-quarries were 
situated near Epipolae, and measured two hundred yards 
by sixty. Some of the prisoners they contained had been 
there so long that they had married aDd got children within 
them, and among these were not a few who having never set 
eyes on a town were so amazed when they went into Syracuse 
and saw teams of horses driven by shouting drivers that they 
fled shrieking away. The best of the caves in the quarries 
was known as that of the poet Philoxenus, being the quarters 
in which he snapped his fingers at the punishment meted out 
to him by Dionysius, and so effectively courted the Muse in 
the midst of his sufferings as to compose in that prison his 
finest lyric poem The Cycloj>s. 

Hermesianax Lcovtium [from a catalogue of love-affairs] : 
And the man from Cythera, whom Athens nursed and bred 
to be the Muses' most loyal steward of Bacchus and the flute, 
to wit Philoxenus, well thou knowest, Leontium, what was 
the wound he suffered at Ortygia ere he passed through this 
city, 1 for thou wottest of the great love wherewith Galatea 
inspired e'en her sheep-attendants. 2 

Scholiast on Theocritus : According to Duris, Polyphemus 
built a temple to Galatea on the side of Etna because of the 
excellent pasturage and the abundant supply of milk, but 
Philoxenus of Cythera, living there and so being unable to 
give a fictitious reason like that, made Polyphemus the 
lover of Galatea. 

Didymus on Demosthenes : c The man who came from 
Macedonia was so willing to take risks that in his desire to 
extend his rule he became maimed for life in battle against 
his enemies ' : — . . It was at the siege of Methone that 
Philip lost his right eye by an arrow while he was inspecting 
the siege-engines. . . The story of the fluteplayer is 
accepted, among other historians, by Marsyas. It seems 
that at a musical competition held by Philip a short time 
before the loss of his eye, all the competing fluteplayers, by 
a strange coincidence, performed the Cyclojis, Antigeneides 
that of Philoxenus, Chrysogonus that of Stesichorus, and 
Timotheus that of Oeniades. 



was a shepherdess ; the sheep of this G. were the courtiers, 
including P., of her royal lover Dionysius (see above) 
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2 

Ath. 15. 692 d eVel 5' ivravda rov \6yov etrjueV, 

^vfjL/3a\ov/j,ai ti /ieXo? vpXv et? ''Kpcora, 

Kara rbv Kv6r\ptoy iron]Triv. 



3,4 

Ar. Phlt. 290 KAPIHN. Kal frqv eycc f$ovKi\o-o}xai QperraveXb 
rbv Ku/f\a?7ra | fxi/xov/xevos Kal rolv irob'oiv a>81 irapevaaXevcvv | 
vfxas &yetv. \ aK\ s ela reKea Oafxtv' ejravafiowvres j f$\r}x®f J * vo i- T€ 
irpoftarlcov j aiy&v re Kiva^pwvruv /J.e\y] \ 67re(r0' aTretycokTjjjLevoc 
rpdyoi 5 5 a^parie?£r5e. 

Sch. ad loc. (a) dp'-rraveXo rbv YLvKKoiira' . . . tovto Ze €K 
KvkXcottos 4>iAo|tVou eVW* ireirot^Ke 7a/) outos t^v Kt5/cA«7ra 
Kidapi^ovra . . . SiatTvpet 5t ^iXolcvov TpayifcSv, bs elo"r]yaye 
KiBapi^ovra rbv Tlokvcf tjuov. rb 5e 

7roti)y fj.e\os Kal Kpovfxdri6v eo~ri' rb Be 

aXV eca rifcea Oafilv iirava^ocovje^; 

*k rov KvkXu>ttos <biXo£evov eVru $iXo£evov rbv ZiOvpa^onoibv 
Sicurvptiy bs eypaipe rbv epoora rov KvkXcditos rbv enl rfj TaXareia.' 
elra Kiddpas "f\X 0V ^^ovfxevos ev rep o"vyypdfi/jiari f rovr6 <pr}o~i rb 
prijua 6perraveX6. e/ce7 yap elo~dyei rbv KukXcottu Kidapl^ovra real 
epedlfovra ri]v YaXareiav. — {&') 6 ^iX6^evos 6 Ztdvpajj.^oTrotbs ev 
2i/ffAta -j\v irapa Aiovvalcp. \£yovo~i 5e on 7rore TaXareia rlvl 
7raXXaKtdi Aiowalov TrpoaefiaXe' real fxaBoov Aovvaios e£copio~ev 
avrhv els Xarofxlav. <pvya>v $e eKetBev ?iXBev els ra oprj ru>v 
KvBy]pwv Kal eKei hpafxa ttjv YaXartiav eTroL7}o~ev y ev cj> elo"f]veyKe 
rbv KvKXwrra epcovra rrjs TaXaretas, tovto Se alvirr6(ievos els 
Atovvaiov atreiKaae yap airly rep KvkXcotti, eirel Kal avrbs 6 
Aiovvo~ios ovk w^vh'SpKet. 



1 cf. 6. 271 b, Paroenu Gr. 2. 453, Plat. Symp. 185 c, Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 1. 6 2 cf. Suid. Bperraye\6 i Ael. V.H. 12. 44 
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2 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now that our conversation 
has reached this point, 

A song will I contribute to my love of you, 

in the words of the poet of Cythera. 

3, i 2 

Aristophanes Plutus : Cahion : Yes, I'll lead you with 
the Cyclops' ting-a-ling and a criss-cross swing of the legs 
like this. Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudiuous, chanting the bleats of sheep and malodorous goats, 
all rampant and gay, and you shall break your fast like 
he-goats. 

Scholiast on the passage : (1) ' The Cyclops' ting-a-ling: . . .' 
this comes from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, who makes the 
Cyclops play the lyre . . . He is parodying Philoxenus the 
tragedy-writer, who introduced Polyphemus playing the lyre. 
The word 

ting-a-ling 

is a sort of musical phrase and is instrumental rather than 
vocal. The words 

Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous 

are from the Cyclops of Philoxenus. Philoxenus is parodied, 
the dithyramb-writer who wrote about the love of the 
Cyclops for Galatea ; and he imitates the sound of the 
lyre in his book with the word dperraveXo or ting-ading. 
For he introduces the Cyclops playing the lyre in order to 
win Galatea's affection. — (2) Philoxenus the dithyramb- 
writer was with Dionysius in Sicily. It is said that he once 
seduced a woman called Galatea who was Dionysius' mistress, 
and when he learnt of it Dionysius consigned him to the 
stone-quarry. Escaping thence he retired to the highlands 
of Cythera and there composed a drama called Galatea, in 
which he made the Cyclops Galatea's lover, thus hinting at 
Dionysius, whom he likened to the Cyclops, because Dionysius' 
sight, like his, was not of the best. 
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5 

Ar. Tint. 296 X0P02. rj/j-els 5e y a\> (i}T7](rofX€v OptrraveXb 
tov Ki/KXcoira j ^Xt]x<*>^voi, ere tovtovI -rnvwvra KaTaXafiovres \ 

TTijpav typvTCL \ayavd t dypia Spocrepd 

KpanraXwura \ rjyovfxtvov rois npofiarlots, \ etKrj 5e KaraZapOovra 
ttov I fxiyav XafiSvTes 7)fXfj.4vov g&^kIgkov €KTV(p\to(rai. 

Sch. ad loc. -n^\pav i%ovTa- {a) $iXo\ivov €0~tI Traprjy/xepov 
Kal touto to firjTOV . . . (/3') ivravda 6 trotrjTrjs Traiyv tafias 
iiTMpepet. ra tov <i>iXo£4vov €itt6vtos ir-qpav fiaara^ziv tov KoKXaira 
Kal Xo.xo.va. i&Oleiv. ovrco yap ireiTOLTjKe tov tov KvkXcottos 
VTroH.piT7]V els T7\v (Tktjvtjv ei(ray6fxei>ov. efxvr)o~0ri Ze tt}s Tv<pXa>o~e(os, 
us ovo~7)S iv T(f iroiij/xart . . . 

6 

Sch. Theocr. 11. 1 . . . Kal QiXStevos tov KukAwtcc note? 
irzpafivOovfxevov eavTbv iirl t§ rrjs TaXarelas epwTt Kal ivreXX6- 
fxevov to?s 5eX<p?o'iv onus aTrayytiXaxriv ai/TT?, 6rt rats Movtrais 
rbv epwra aKelrai. 

Plut. Q. Conv. 1. 5 e^reiTO irapb. ^ocraly C7civ Kal rlv 
KvKXooira 

fiovcrais €V(f>covoi$ lacrBat 

<pr}<r) rbv epara ( f>t\6£(vos. 

7 

Diogen. 7. 82 

rrvp eVi 8a\bv e\6ov 

€ir\ twv Tax*MS yivofxevav curb tov KvxX&nos rj /xeracpopx. 

8 

Ath. 13. o64 e [ir. epwros]' 6 5e tov Kvdnplov ^iXo^evov 
KvkXco-^, ipcou tt)s TaXaTe'ias Kal iwaivwv avrijs rb KaXXos, 
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5 

Aristophanes Phitvs (continual): Chorus: But bleating 
the Cyclops' ting-a-ling, we will find you, my friend, keeping 
your sheep all dirty and drunken 

with a scrip full of dewy wild potherbs, 

and when you've just dropped off to sleep we'll take a great 
burning skewer and try to put your eyes out. 

Scholiast on the passage : ' With a scrip ' : — (1 This phrase 
also comes from Philoxenus ; (2) here the poet playfully 
attacks Philoxenus' poem where he makes the Cyclops carry 
a scrip or wallet and eat potherbs. For that is how he 
dresses the man who acts the Cyclops. And Aristophanes 
mentions the blinding, because it is found in the work of 
Philoxenus . . . 

6 

Scholiast on Theocritus : And Philoxenus makes the 
Cyclops console himself for his love of Galatea and order the 
dolphins to take word to her that he is assuaging the pain of 
love with the Muses. 

Plutarch Dinner -table Problems : Sossius was asked in what 
passage Philoxenns says that the Cyclops 

tries to heal with the tuneful Muses 

the pains of love. 1 

7 

Diogenian Proverbs : 

the wood took fire ; 

a saying used of things that take place rapidly ; the 
metaphor comes from the Cyclops. 

8 2 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love] : The Cyclops of 
Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with Galatea and praising 



1 cf. Philod. Mus. 80. 15. 9 K 2 cf. Eust. 1558. 15 
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-npofJ.aLVTiv6fj.ivos tt]v Tv<p\u>aiv irdvTa fiaWov avT^s eiraLVti ^ twv 
6(p$a\ftuv fxv7]fj.ov€vei, \eywv wSf 

S) KdWtTT p6(T (07T€ 

^pvaeofSocTTpv^e TaXdreia 
Xapirocpcove, dakos 1 'EpcoTcov 

9 

Zenob. 5. 45 

oi<p p! 6 8aipLG)v T€pari avy/caOeip^ev 

inl twv ovaavaax^ovvTwv tiri tlvi Sud^epei irpdyfxaTi Aeyerat 7/ 
Trapoifxta. KvKKwxp yap icrrt bpa/xa QiXo^ivov tov ttoi7)tov, iv a> 6 
'Oduaaevs x€pt(T^e0€is t<£ tov KvkXwttos airrjKaicfi \eyer Ot'w' ktA. 



10 

Suid. 

eOvcras* apriOvarj' 

tovto irapa. 4?iko%£vu> 6 Kvk\w^/ \4yei irphs tov '0$vaa4a. clttg- 
5f xovto 2 7ap t2> 1 tvda 5e 7rDp KrjavTes iOvaay-cv' (Od. 9. 2.31) 
•Trapi t<£ TTOJ7JT7] eip^afiac €7ri twv apv&v, ovyl be t2> iTredvfxidcafxev 3 
yoeiadai. 

Sell. /£. 9. 219 7} biirAri otl dvaat ou a<pd£ai, us 6 TifxSdeos 
vTTcXafiev koI ^i\6^vos, bfxotus ttj 7]fX€T€pa (TWTjtMa, aAAct 
Qvfxiaaai, x.a\ oti duqAas tols etriduotxivas airapxds. 



11 

Synes. Ep. 121 ' kvaaTaaiy 'Obvaaebs eirtide TloXv<prj/jiov 
btaqelvai avTov 4k tov o-rn)\a(ov 1 Toys ydp tlfxi Kal els Kaipbv 

1 Eust. omits Ta\. (so Wil.) 6d\os B: mss /caAXoy 
2 mss airtichexovTai 3 B-E : mss airedvaafxsv 



1 cf. Diogen. 7. 19, ApostoL 12. 52, Ars. 379 2 ref. to 
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her beauty, foresees his blinding and takes great care to 
praise her for everything except her eyes, thus : 

O Galatea of the lovely face, of the golden hair, 
of the delightful voice, scion of the Loves 

9 1 

Zenobius Proverb* : 

With what a portent hath Heaven imprisoned 
me ! 2 

The proverb is used of those who are much perturbed at 
some unpleasant event. The Cyclops is a drama of the poet 
Philoxenus in which these words are used by Odysseus when 
he is shut into the Cyclops' cave. 

10 3 

Suidas Lexicon : 

You sacrificed others ; you shall be sacrificed 
yourself. 

This is said by the Cyclops to Odysseus in Philoxenus. 
It seems that they took Homer's words * then we kindled 
fire and sacrificed ' to be said of the lambs and not to mean 
merely 'to offer firstlings.' 

Scholiast on the Iliad: The mark is because Ovaat 'to 
sacrifice' is not acpi^ai 'to immolate' as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it in our present usual sense, but ' to make 
offering' simply, and because by Qu-qKal are meant the 
offered firstlings. 

II 4 

Synesius Letters 121 : ToAnastasius : Odysseus was trying 
to persuade Polyphemus to let him out of the cave — 'For a 

the size of the stone at the mouth of the cave 3 cf . Parocm. 
Gr. App. 2. 10, Zon. 625 4 it is thought likely that this 
letter is based ultimately on Philoxenus' Cyclops 
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aV <Toi Trapelrju ovk evrvxovvn ra ets rbr BaXdmov ipwra- aAA' 
iyu} Tot /cat eVwSas ol$a Kal Karadeff/jLOvs Kal ipccriKas Karav dy Kas, 
ais ouk elubs hvriGyjTiv ou5e irpbs {Spayy rrjv TaXdreiav. jxovov 
vir6<TT7)6i o~v Ti)v dupav airoKiVT\aai (jiaWov 5e rbv 6vpebv tovtov 
€fj.o\ pep yap Kal aKpuriipiov elvat <paiv€Tai}> iyoo 8e iiravif^co <joi 
Qai-rov fj \6yos ttjv iralha Karepyaadfxevos- t£ Ae'-yeo Karepyao-d- 
fjitvos ; avrrjv ZKeivrjv enrocpavu) o~oi devpo 7roAAa?s ft) |t y*vofx*vr\v 
ayccyi/nuv Kai Se^creTcJ gov Kal avrifioXricrei' av 5' arcrcirj koi 
KaT^ipcvvevar). drap fx^ra^v ( ue ti Kal toiovtov e0pa£e, fx^} r&v 
K&hioiv 6 ypdaos arjSrjs ysvyrai aSpy rpvty&Gri Kal hovo/j.evr} rrjs 
r)/j.epas 7roAAa/as" KaXbv ovv el Ttdvra eufler^tras, iKKopr\<rsids t€ 
Kal iKir\vvi7s ical iv6vfj.ido~€ias rb o^jidriov' ert 5e /caAAtov, et Kal 
o~re(pdvovs irapaaK^vdaato kittov t6 Kai y.l\aKos, oTs o~avr6v re Kal 
ra 7rat5i/ca avadr)o~ato' aAAa ti Siarpifieis ; ovk iy^ipeis ^7877 ttj 
Bvpa. ' irpbs ovv ravra 6 noAucpTj/xos e£e/ca7X ao "^ Te oaov IZvvaro 
fxiyicrrov Kal tw x € *P 6 eKp^TTjere- koI 6 fx\v 'OSi/trcrei/s qUero avrbv 
v-rrb x a P/ JL0J/ V^ 0VK *X* IV 0Tl * avT <p XPb <TalT0 KaTeXTTicravTa rutv 
iraidtKocv Tr^pUaeadai. 6 Se', vTroyev^idaas avrSv, i7 H Ovti^ *(pr}, 
' dptfjLVTaTOP avQp&inov eotKas etVat Kal iyKaraTerpi/JL/ji^vov eV 
irpdyixo.aiv' &Wo fxtvToi ri iroduWe' effeVSe yap ovk a7ro5pa<r<rts.' 
6 fx\v ovv 'Ohva-crevs (t}5ik€?to yap ovroos) e/xeAAey dpa ir\s 
iravovpyias 6vr)o~eo~6at. ere 8e, KvKXccira jj.lv ovra ttJ toX/xtJ, 
3,lcrv<pov 5e ro?s tyxeipy.u-ctcri, 5no7 /.teTrjA^e Kal vofxos KaBslp&v* 
S}V pLT] 7tot€ (tv Karays\d(T€tas. et 5e 5f? Trdvrcos VTrtpextw T€ ruiv 
vS/jLoov, aAAa /xt? eyaye etrjf 6 irapaXvoov avrovs ical ray 0i5pas 
Karappyyvvs tov eVl to7s- Secr/xxTats otKrjjxaTos. . . . 



12 2?pos (?) 

Hesych. ^€(raux ei/6 ^' 'ApiaTocpdvrjs tyT\al* i juetrauxeVas vtKvas 
acrKovs.' 2 Sta toD 3 ypairreov fAzoavxtvss on fxscrov avx^i'a 
cutkov 7rt€^€t ^ -KspiefiaWovTo ffx oiV ^ 0V ' TfapyZs'i 4 5e ra eV 
4»iAo|eVou 2i5py. 5 ci'iot 8e 5ta toO 8 ypd(povai h*Gavx*vss koX 
(&vaavx*v*$y 6 ov /caAas. 

1 cf. /r. 9 2 Dobr: ms aaurovs 3 Dobr : ms <r 

* Dobr.— 5: ms avrov 7re^e7 -rrapc&dWovTo rb o~X' rpay&Se? 
5 B Sll gg- 2aryp^ 6 B, cf. Poll. 2. 136, Xenarch. ap. Ath. 
2. 03 f. 
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wizard am I, who ma}' prove a welcome aid to thee in thy so 
unsuccessful sea love-making. I know incantations and 
binding charms and philtres which Galatea can hardly 
withstand even for a little while. Only do thou engage to 
move the door aside— or rather this doorstone, which seemeth 
to me a very promontory — and I will subdue the maid and 
rejoin thee quicker than the saying of it. Subdue ? nay, I 
will show thee herself lured hither by many a charm ; and 
she shall be th} T suppliant, and thou shalt play coy dissembler. 
Yet this much giveth me thought, lest the smell of the goat 
in the fleeces disturb a maid that lives softly and washeth 
herself many times a day. It were well then that thou 
shouldst both put all in order and sweep and wash and 
fumigate thy chamber, and better still if thou preparedst 
crowns of ivy and woodbine to crown thyself and thy love 
withal. why tarriest thou ? puttest thou not thy hand 
e'en now to the door ? ' At this Polyphemus burst out laugh- 
ing his very loudest and clapped his hands together ; and 
0d3*sseus thought he was in transports of joy at the expecta- 
tion that his love should be his. But Polj'phemus onl} 7 
chucked him under the chin and said ' Xoman, thou seem'st 
to be a mighty shrewd manikin and well versed in the affairs 
of life ; but now thou must fain broider thee a different robe, 
for from this place thou shalt not escape.' Odysseus, who 
was truly being wronged, was in the event, we know, to get 
the advantage in knaver}'. But you, who are a Cyclops in 
strength and a Sisyphus in attempt, are caught by Justice 
and held fast b} T Law, both of which 3-011 perhaps despise. 
Yet if you must overcome the laws altogether, I only hope I 
may not be the one to undo them and break down the door 
of the prisoner's hold . . . 

12 1 The Syrian (?) 

Hesychius Glossary: J ue<ravx e * /es 'Mid-necked': — Aristo- 
phanes says 'wineskins, those mid-necked corpses.' It is to 
be written so with the letter /u, ^eaavxeves, because the cord 
tied round it squeezes the neck of the wineskin in the middle. 
He is parodying the phrases of Philoxenus in the Syrian. 
Some authorities, however, write it with the 5, Uto-avx^es 
'tie-necked' and also <in the form fivaavxeies 'bung- 
necked'^ but incorrectly. 

1 cf. EM. 258. 29 
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13 2 "Y/xcVatos 

Ath. 1. 5 e [tt. otyotpayias]' ra 5* avra teal 7repl tov Kvdrjpiov 
4>tAo|eVou l<rropov(ri . . K\£apxos 5e 07jcri ^iA-J^^oy irpoKovo- 
fxtvov eV 777 7raT/Ji5i «oi &h\ais iroAeci Trspiepxe&Qai ras oi/aay 
avoA.ou^oui'TCiJi/ aurcp Trai'Sa?^ (pcpSvruv e\aiov olvov ydpov u£os teal 
&\\a Tihvfffiara' tireira ziawvTa els ras aWorpias oitcias tcc 
ki\/6fj.^va rots a\\oi$ wprveiv iixfidXhovra wv eVrl XP^ a > 
ovrws els kavrbv KVipavra evcox^o'Oai. ovros €is *E<p€0~ov Kara- 
■nKsvaas evpwv rr)v o^07rc£\i5a Kkvqv invdtro tt)v alriav teal 
fxaOwv on irav €is ydfiovs uvvi)y6pa<TTai Xovodjxevos iraprjv 
6.k\t)tos u>s tov vvfxtyiov. Kai yuera rb Suirvov ao~as bfxivaiov ov 
7] apxv 

Td/xe, deoov Xa/aTrporare 

■ndvras i^/v xaycvy7]o~ev' -f\v 5e diBvpa/x&oTroios. Kai 6 vv^itpios 
' <£i/Vo£ey€ ' e/ire, * teal avpiov SSe Be^n'r)o~clS' , Kai 6 $i\6%evos 



u 

Ibid. 2. 35 d [tt. olvov] 6 5e Kvd-fjpios QiXo^evos \iyer 

evpe'nas olvos irajx^xovo^ 



15 

Antig. Car. Bist. Mir. 127 ol Ae\cpo\ 8e heyovaiv on eV t$ 
Hoippd<TTw Kara nvas XP^ V0VS T0 Kco^vkjo^ <palvso-6ai XP V0 ~ * 10 ** S ' 
hih na\ top tyiX6ltvov obdels av tiKovohoytiv eXiroi KtyovQ* ovtu>s' 

avrol yap &ia Ylapvaaaov 
Xpv<jop6(f)Ov Nv/icfcecov eicra) OaXdpov 1 

1 E: mss xP v(ro P^ < P' xv e - QaXdpw : Wil. xP u<ro P^ < P UfV 
pv/j.(patwv «T(rw QaXdfxwv 
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THE DITHYRAMBS OF PH1LOXEXUS 



13 1 Epithalamv 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gluttony]: The same 
story 2 is told of Philoxenus of Cythera . . . According to 
Clearchus, whether at home or abroad Philoxenus used to 
take a bath and then visit other people's houses accompanied 
by slaves carrying oil, wine, cas-iare, vinegar and other kinds 
of seasoning, dress with the required seasoning whatever was 
cooking for the owners, and then sink down exhausted and 
make a good meal on the spot. It was Philoxenus who on 
his arrival at Ephesus found the fishmonger's empty, and 
beiDg informed, when he asked the reason, that all the fish 
had been bought up for a wedding, took a bath and went 
uninvited to the bridegroom's. When supper was over he 
sang — he was a dithyramb-writer— a wedding-song, that 
which begins 

O Marriage, most famous of Gods, 

and captivated all hearts. When the bridegroom said ' You 
must sup here to-morrow too, Philoxenus,' he rejoined ' I 
will, if the good things aren't sold meanwhile.' 

14 3 

The Same [on wine] : Compare Philoxenus of Cythera : 
fair-flowing musical wine 



15 

Antigonus of Carystus Marvels : According to the Delphi - 
ans, at certain times the Corycian cave on Mount Parnassus 
shines like gold. And so we must not suppose Philoxenus 
to be speaking metaphorically when he says : 

They themselves over Parnassus into the gold- 
roofed chamber of the Nymphs . . . 

1 this and other lyrics of various types may have formed 
an appendix to the Dithyrambs 3 see on Philox. Ervx. 

p. 346 3 cf. Eust. 1770. 9 
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16 

Ath. 10. 446 a (V. dtvov~\' 6 avros (prjcrtv ' AvTKpdyrjs 4v t§ 
T ' pavfxo.Ti'X' ' . . . irapabihov o' 4|^s euol | rbv 

apK€alyviov 

&s e<pa<TK EupnriSris. \ —B. Evpnrid-qs yap tout' e<pz(rKei> ; — ^4. 
aAAct Tts ; | —B. 4>i\6^€Vos 5r)irovdev. —A. ovdev 5ta<£epei, j Z> Wdv' 



17 

Theophr. dc Vcntis 3S [ir. 7*e<pvpov\ : 7r^e? 8' eVtaxoD fx\v 
Xei/xepios, odev ica\ 6 7rotriT7)s hvaaq TTpoarjySpevvev, iviaxuv 5e 
fier pices kou /xaXaKoos, 8ib Ka\ QiXS^evos 

dSelav 

aifTOV TT€TTOtT]K€ T7]V 1ZV0T]V. 

18 

Plin. H.N. 37. 31 Phaethontis fulraine icti sorores luctu 
mutatas in arbores populos lacrimis electrum omnibus annis 
fundere iuxta Eridanum amnem, quern Padum vocaraus, et 
electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus sit Elector, 
plurimi poetae dixere, primique, ut arbitror, Aeschylus, 
Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus, Xicander. 



19 

Ar. Nub. 335 2TPE¥IAAH2 Ka\ 2HKPATH2* 2T. TaOV &p' 
iiroiovv vypav NecpeXciv arpeizraiyXav hd'iov bpfxdv, | irXoKa/xovs 0* 
eKaroyKecpdXa TvcpcZ i:pT);iaivov<jas re dveAXas, | e?T' aep'tas. Siepas, 
yafx-tyovs ot&vovs aepovrjx^s, | uLtfipovs 0' vddruv Bpoaepav N€<p€\aV 
e/r' olvt' abroov Kariirivov \ KeffTpav tgllolxW fxsyaXav ayadav Kp4a 
t opviOeia kixv^-^v. 

1 there may be some hidden joke here besides the 
exaggeration 
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THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS 



16 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine] : The same 
Antiphanes says in the Wounded Soldier: 1 . . . hand 
over to me next 

the aider of limbs 

as Euripides called it. — B. Euripides called it that? — A. 
Well then, who? — B. Philoxenus, of course. — A. Xo matter, 
my good man : you're quibbling over a single syllable.' 1 



17 

Theophrastns On Winds [on the Zephyr or S.W. wind]: It 
is sometimes a storm wind, hence Homer calls it dvaa-qs or 
* ill-blowing ' ; sometimes on the other hand it is moderate 
and mild, hence Philoxenus has spoken of its breath as 

sweet. 



18 

Pliny Natural History: After Phaethon was struck by 
lightning, his sisters were changed by their lamentations into 
poplar-trees which every year poured fortli tears of amber 
on the banks of the Eri danus, a river which we call the 
Padus or Po ; the amber is called clectrum because the sun 
is called Elector or ' Bright One.' So have very many poets 
told us, the first of them, I believe, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, 
Euripides, Satyrus and Nicander. 

19 

Aristophanes Clouds Strepsiades and Socrates: Str. 
Then that's why they wrote of the ' deadly light-shotten 
onrush of moisty clouds,' of the 'tresses of hundred-head 
Typhos ' and 'storms a-pant,' of 'ethereal liquid ones ' and 
* crook-taloned air-swimming birds' and the 'rains of the 
waters of clouds all dewy' — and for doing that they would 
guzzle on fricasseed thrushes and slices of eel ' great and 
good.' 
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Sch. ad loc. . . . ravra 5e €is 4>i\6£evov rbv SidvpanfioiroiSv. 
to yap 

arpeTTraiyXap 

ovros el-ntv. iirtl ovv (Tvv64tois kolI tto\vtt\6kois ot diBvpapftoiroiol 
XP&vrai \€^€<riv, Kara rbp zkuwv ^t]Kov nal avrbs Toiavrats 
Xpy]Tat. 877X01 ovv &vriKpvs Sta to i£€<TTpa/jLfj,4i'0v rrjv at]Uav 
tovtmv iv rois crwOirois. 

20 'ETTiypafifxa 
Anth. Pal. 9. 319 «£jAo|€Vou* etsEpjuoD a^aXfia oirep afeflrj/ce 

T\7)1t6\€/jL9S Ml/0€US' 

TXiyrroXe/Aos </x'> 1 6 Mypei/? 'Epfidv d(f>€Typi,ov 
ep/xa 

ipohpofjiois Orjfcev Trals 6 UoXv/cpireco, 
S19 SeV dnb arahLodv ivaycovto^' 2 dWa Trovelre 
fjLa\8afcbv Ik yovdrcov okvov drrcoadfievoi. 

1 B 2 E : ms ~ov, but 1. 3 must give a reason; ivaywvios 
would naturally come to mean * victorious ' in a heat (as of 
wrestling), 'still in,' 'not knocked out,' and thence would 
seem to have been transferred in that sense to a ' final,' 
as here 



1 the word seems to mean pleached, inwoven, or 'shot,' 
with light, but another Sch. (Suid. s.v.) explains it as 
' turning the daylight or making to disappear* s if this 
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Scholiast on tht jtassage : . . . This is directed against 
Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer ; for the word 

light-shotten 1 

is his. 2 The dithyrambic poets use compound and complex 
expressions, and so Aristophanes uses the same in emulation 
of them. Thus he makes clear the unpleasantness these 
authors show in their compounds owing to their disjointed- 
ness. 

20 Inscription 

Palatine Antholooy : Philoxenus on a statue of Hermes 
dedicated by Tlepolemus of Myra. 3 

Tlepolemus of Myra, the son of Polycrites, set up 
this Hermes for a starting-post 4 unto the runners in 
the sacred races, because he had been victorious 
after twice ten furlongs ; thrust soft sluggardry from 
your knees, ye runners, and hie you on. 5 

does refer to P. of Cythera it must have come only in the 
2nd edition of the play, for he was only 12 in 423 3 the 
T. of Lycia of Paus. 5. 8. 11 (called ' Hippocrates son of 
Thessalus' in the Armenian version of Eusebius) is either a 
mistake or a different man : the victory there recorded under 
256 B.C. was in a race ridden on colts 4 there is 

prob. a play on Hermes and herma ( post ' or { cairn 5 the 
$6\txos or long-race was sometimes as much as 24 furlongs ; 
in all but the shortest race the starting-post was also the 
turning-post 
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C. /. A. 1280 ^h>7] at p. avos ^ivrjatarpdrov ®eo- 
tl/io<? Aiorlpov ixopi'p/ovv, 'ApL(f)pcop iSl8a(7K6v } 
Y[o\v)(dpr}<z K<w/xo)^09 edlhacncev. 

APIOPONOS 

Ilatttv ets 'YyUtav 

Ath. 15. 701 f. fxeTa toeCt 5 7^871 ^cWSvtoov tca\ Tjfxuv avi- 
<jraffOai iTT€i<rriK6oi> Trails cpepovTes 6 jueV tis 6ujj.iaTr]ptov 6 5e 
. . €/c tov Ov(xtaTf]piov . . . fcal e/c rov XiBavooTov, ro?s d€o7s 
iracri ko\ irdcats eb^dfxevos, iiricnrelvas rov oXvov nal dobs Kara rb 
vofxifjiov rb iinx&ptov rb \onrbv rov atcpdrov hid6vn €ktti€7v 
7roj8t, nbv els ttjv tyUiav Uaiava a<ras rbv TronjOevra virb 

' Apl<ppOVOS 70V ^IKVCCVIOU t6v$€' 2 

f Tyleia, Trpea^Lara /xafcdpcov, fierd crev val- 
oi\xi to XeiTTOfJievov 

ftioT<i<;, av he \xoi irp6(f>pcov avvoucos etfy?* 
el yap Ti? r; ttXovtov %dpi^ fj re/cecov rj 3 
5 ra? laohaLpiOVO? dv6pd>- 

7roi? /3aai\->it&o? apx«9 ?) ttoOcdv 

1 gap of 9 11. in ins 2 stone reads (1-2) vyeta fipoToiai 

irp. and crov (so Max.) vtiv {i.e. valeiv), to Xoiirov $iov, (3) 
-npocpp&v £vyei7jv ((vyeiris or awe'iys ?), (4-5) 778 ecuflis 77 irA. 
Xapiv 77 T€/c. 778 avOis tvftaifxovos avdpuTrovs, (6—8) apx ay yirtotypav 
(vyirjs A(pp. €\Ke<ri (i.e. epKevi ?), (9-10) 7i8e ris and Tep\J/iy, 
(11) a/coa redavrai (12) /xera 0m vyeta (13) x a P- oaos ( s?c ) 
3 Ath. omits 
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Life 

Attic Inscriptions [on a stone found at Athens] : 
Mnesimachus son of Mnesistratus and Theotimus 
son of Diotimus provided the chorus, Ariphron and 
Polychares son of Comon taught it. 1 

ARIPHRON 

Paean to Health 2 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: We were on the point of 
leaving the table when slaves entered with a censer and 

[frankincense ], 3 he prayed to all the Gods and 

Goddesses, poured a libation of the wine and gave what was 
left, according to the custom of the country, to the minister- 
ing slave to finish up, sang the Paean to Health of Ariphron 
of Sicyon as follows : 

Health, eldest of Gods, 4 with thee may I dwell 
for the rest of my life and find thee a gracious 
house-mate. If there be any joy in wealth, or in 
children, or in that kingly rule that maketh men 

1 records a victory in the dithyramb competition ; the 
* teachers' were the composers; the date is about 397 e.g. 
2 cf. Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, FraU Am. 2, Max. Tyr. 13 (7), 
Luc. Pro Lapsu 6, Themist. Or. 11. 151. c, and stone ap. 
Kaib. Epigr. 10*27 (c. a.d. 200) 3 see opp. : the gap 

doubtless contained a libation-bowl, etc. and prob. musicians 
and the subject of the main verb, which apparently followed 
the citation, where there is another gap 4 or most honoured 
of Gods 
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ou? tcpv(f)Loi<; 'A^poSiVa? 
apKvcriv Oripevofiev, 
t) ec tis ak\a OeoOev dvOpco- 
10 TTOiai repyfris r/ irovayv 

CLjJLTTVOCL TrkfycLVTCLl, 

fxera creio, fjidfcaip' 'Tyteca, riOaXe 
irdvTa fcai XdiAirei ^lapLroov bdpois' 
a£0€v Se ovtls evSalficov €<j>v. 
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AR1PHR0N 



like to Gods, or in the desires we hunt with the 
secret nets of Aphrodite, or if there be any other 
delight or diversion sent of Heaven unto man, ' ti3 
with thy aid. blessed Health, that they all do thrive 
and shine in the converse of the Graces ; and 
without thee no man alive is happy. — 
and then, after bidding us a hearty good-night .... 

1 Cms : mss Ath. oapes, uapi, oap, Cod. Ottobon. oap/js 
2 Ath. omits 
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nOATIAOT 

Bio 9 

Mann. Par. 68 aty ov UoXviBos ^rfXvfxftpiavbt; 
hi6vpdfji{S(p evlfcriaev 'AOtjvrjaiv err] HA[ . . . 
apyovjos 'A0ijv7]<Ji ] 

Diod. Sic. U. 46 

Pint. Mus. 21 kclOoXov 8' et T£9 toj fij) yprj(T0ac 
T€K/jLaipo/ji€vos KarayvcoaeTai twv /jlt) ypcofxevcov 
ayvoiav, ttoWmv av T£9 <j)0dvoi teal rdov vvv 
fcarayiyvoocTKcov' olov, to)v fiev Aaypicovelcov tov 
3 AvrtyeviSelov rpoirov fcara^povovvrcov , eirethrjiTep 
ov xpMvrai avTcb' tcjv S' * AvTiyeviheloyv rov 
&G)pia)V€LOV Sea rr)v avrrjv alrlav t6)v Se Ki0ap<p~ 
Sa>i> rov Tifiodeiov Tpo7rov, ayeSbv yap airo- 
7re(f)0irt)KaaLV ei$ re rd Karrv/JLara ica\ els rd 
UoXvtSov 7roi7jfiaTa. 

Ath. 8. 352 b [e'/c tow HaWiaOevovs XrpaTO- 
vlkov d7ro/xv7]fxov€VfJbaTa] t UoXvtSov Be <re/Avvvo- 
fievov ct>9 ivL/ct]ae Ttfiodeov 6 fiadrjTrjs avrov 
^>iXa)Ta<; ' OavpLa^eiv^ e$>r) 'el dyvoels on ovto? 1 
fiev 'tyrjtyiapLaTa iroiei, Tip,o@eo<; Se vofiovs' 

1 mss avr6s 
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Life 

Parian Chronicle : From the time when Poly id us 
of Selymbria was victorious with the dithyramb at 

Athens a hundred and [ years/ in thearchon- 

ship of at Athens.] 

Diodorus of Sicily : see on Telestes p. 273. 

Plutarch On Music : In general, if we are to argue 
ignorance of a use from its not being employed, we 
shall condemn for ignorance many artists of the 
present day, — for instance, the Doro-Ionics who 
despise the Antigenidean style, and the Antigeni- 
deans who despise the Doro-Ionic ; neither school 
uses the style of the other. Similarly we shall con- 
demn for ignorance the lyre-singers who despise the 
style of Timotheus ; these have practically returned 2 
to the c patchwork' music and the compositions of 
Polyidus. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [recorded sayings of 
Stratonicus from Callisthenes] : When Polyidus 
boasted one day of his pupil Philotas' defeat of 
Timotheus, Stratonicus exclaimed ' I am surprised 
that you do not know that Philotas writes bills 
presented and Timotheus acts passed.' 3 

1 the lost date must lie between 398 and 380 B.C. 2 in 
the time of A/s authority, perh. Aristoxenus 8 with a 

play on v6ixoi i laws or 'noraes' 
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C.I.G. 2. p. 641. 3053 lapis prope Teon comperhm : 
eSo^e Kvuxrloov roZ? ¥L6arpoi<; Kal t& iro\ei % iweiSr) 
*Hp68oTO<; ^rjvohoTQ) Kol ^SleveKkrj? Aiovvo-ico 
airo(TTaX9ev76$ rrpea fievral Trap Trjioov iropjl t<z9 
iv Kprfra TTokias, Kal hiaTptyavTes rbv ifKelo-jov 
y^povov iv ra dpa irokeiy ov puovov rav diro ra9 
avaarpofyas evra^dav direhei^avTO a\Xa Kal 
eirehet^aTO ^lev€/c\rf<; perd KtOdpas ir\eovaKi<$ rd 
re Ttpodeo) Kal Uo\vtdco Kal toov dpcov dpyaiwv 
iroirjTav, fcaOax; irpoarjKev dvhpl 77€7Tai$€vpevQ)' 
Sit a S)v icravn Ttf'ioi on a 7t6\l<; diroheheKrai to? 
toiovtos rcov avhpibv, SeSo^Oac iiraiveaai rdv re 
Ttjlcov ttoXiv eVt tw tolovtos avSpas Tre/x^aiy 
opOLcos Se T09 TrpeajBevjas 'Hpo&orov Kal IsVevefckrfv, 
on KaXco? Kal evraKTw^ evheha^pi^Kavn . . . 

IIOATIAOT MEAQN 
1 

E,M. 164. 20 AtAces" opos Aidvys" TLoAvth'os 5e 6 o'lBvpaufSo- 
iroibs Trapi(TTT](riv avrbv noifiiva ytyovevat, kcl'i <p7}0~iv on irapa- 
yeu6jj.€Pos 6 Tlepcevs eVepctrr creeds Te vir' avrov ris efy Kal 
Trodev a^t/CTO, iiretdi] Xeyu>v ovk eweidtv, avdyKy £8€t|ev avry to 
ri]S Vopy6vr]s -np6awnov Kal aTr€\idwffev avrov, Kal air 1 avrov to 
opos* A.r\as £k\t)Qt). ovtw AvKotypovos iv'TTrofivfifiari. 

2 

Arist. Poet. 16 [n. a.vayvwpio'coosy Tcrdprr) 8e 7) £k <ti>A- 
Xoyia/uLOv, olov iv Xor}<p6pois, on opoios ris iArjAvdev, o/xoios 5e 

1 cf. Tzet. Lyc. 879, Exeg. II. 132. 18 
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Upon a stone found near' Teos : Whereas Herodotus 
son of Menodotus and Menecles son of Dionysius 
have been sent ambassadors from Teos to the cities 
of Crete and have spent most of the time allowed 
them in our city, and have not only shown the 
good behaviour expected from visitors, but one of 
them, to wit Menecles., as became a man of culture, 
has given sundry tasteful performances to the lyre, 
as well of the works of Timotheus and Polyi'dus as of 
our own classical poets ; it is resolved by the 
Directors and City of Cnossus that, in order that 
the Teians may know that the City has accepted the 
embassy of the ambassadors aforesaid, thanks be 
tendered to the city of Teos for sending the same, 
and likewise to the ambassadors Herodotus and Mene- 
cles for their excellent behaviour during their visit. 

See also [Censorin,] Gra?n. Lat. 6. 608. 



THE POEMS OF POLYIDUS 
l 1 

Etymologicum Magnum : Atlas : A mountain of Libya. 
The dithyramb-writer Polyidus makes him out to have been 
a shepherd to whom Perseus one day came and (instead of 
being allowed to pass) was asked by him who he was and 
whence he came ; whereupon, being unable to gain his per- 
mission by force of words, he must needs show him the 
Gorgon's head and turn him to stone ; and thus the mountain 
came to be called after him Atlas. This account is given by 
Lycophron in h Commentary. 

2 

Aristotle Poetics [on 'recognition' or 'discovery' in the 
drama] : The fourth kind is that occasioned by inference. 
For instance in the Libation -bearer s i 'Someone has arrived 
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ovBels a\\' r) ^Opeo-rrjs- ovros apa e\r)Av8ei>. Kal 7} TioXvtbov rov 

(TO<pt<TTOV 7T€pl TT}S ' l<p IJ€V€ [ CIS ' €l«i>S jap rbv *0psG7T)V (TfX- 

\oyio~acrOai on tj t' abek<pr} irvdr) Kal airy <rv}i$zlvei dveoQau 

Ibid. 17 tovs re \6yovs rovs 7C€7roir]/j.€vovs 8e? Kal avrbv 
irotovvra CKrldeaOai KaQoXov, eld' ovrws e7retao5iovv Kal irapa- 
reiveiv, X4yw be ovrcas av deccpelaSat to fcafloAou, oiov rr)s 
'l<piyeveias. rvQeio"f)s tu-oj K6pr}s Kal a<pavio~9eio~7)S aSrjXcos rols 
Qvcraviv, Ibpvvdeio-rjs de els aWrjv x^P°- u * v V y ofxos r)v robs £evovs 
dveiv n£ deep, ravrrjp eo~x* 7 h v i*p<*}o~vv7)v. XP° VC P ^ vo~repov rco 
aSeAtyy <rvv4fi7] ekdelv rr)s tepeias. rb 8e on avelXev 6 debs 8m 
nv air lav 1 eXQelv e/ce?, kou i(p' on 54, f|cu rod /xvdov. e\6uv Be 
koI Xr}<pdels Qveo~Qai fieWoov aveyva>pio~ev, eiQ cos YLvpnvLhris eft)' 
cos TloAi'i'Sos eiroLr)<T€V, Kara rb elfchs eltrocv on ovk apa \k,6vov rrjv 
a5e\<prjv aAAa Kal avrov eBei rvdrjvai' Kal evrevBev r) awr]pia. 



irepl TEA A HN 02 7} TEAAIAOS 

Pint. Reg. Apoph. 193 [7r. 'Eira/j.eivicvh'a]- airayyeiKavros 5e 
rtvos a?s ) Adr,va'ioi orp&revua Kaivols KeKoo~\xT\p.evov oirAots els 
TleXoirovv^crov airecraXKaai, ' Tt ovv* eiirev * 'Avrtyeveibas orevet 
Kaivovs T4\Kf)vos avAovs %x°vros i\v Ve av\f\rr\s 6 fxev TeWrjs 
KaKicrros, 6 de 'Avnyeve'ib'as KaWiarus. 

Zen. Paroem, 1. 45 tteiSe ra TeWrjvos' errl ra>v o'KonrriKwv 
rlOerat 7) Trapoifxla. Te\\r}v yap avXrjrrjs eyevero Ka\ fxeXwv 
Troirjrris, iraiyvid re Kar4\iirev evppvOjxorara Kal X^P lv ^X ovra 
TTKeiarrjv Kal (jK<j:]x\iara Kop.^6rara. 

Ibid. 2. 15 oZros 6 TeAA^y eyevero avXrjrrjs Kal fxeXwv avviro- 
raKrcov iroir)ri)s. /Ji4ixvr]rai avrov AiKaiapx n s d Meo"o~r)vios. 

Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bill. 190. 151. 9 r*\evrf)o~avros 
AY)fj.r)rpiov rov ^.Krjil/iov rb fit&\tov TeWiBos irpbs rfi Ke<pa\fi 
avrov evpedr). 

1 mss add f|« rov Kad6hov 
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TELLES, TELLER OR TELLIS 



who resembles me ; nobody resembles me but Orestes ; 
therefore it is he.' And there is the recognition of Iphigeneia 
in Polyidus the sophist, where Orestes naturally infers that 
as his sister has been sacrificed so he must now share her 
fate. 

The Same : Subjects already invented should nevertheless 
be sketched out in general by the poet himself before being 
arranged in episodes and worked out in detail. He should 
investigate the general plan, for example, of an Iphigeneia 
thus : — A young girl has been sacrificed and has then 
mysteriously vanished from the sight of her sacrificers and 
been transported to a country where it is customary to 
sacrifice all strangers to the <^od, and there become priestess. 
Some time afterwards her brother happens to arrive, there. 
The fact that he has been sent there by the oracle for some 
reason, the purpose of his coming, is outside the story. 
However, he comes, is seized, and is about to be sacrificed, 
when he makes the recognition. This may be either in the 
manner of Euripides or of Polyidus, who makes him say very 
naturally that it was not only his sister, then, who was to 
perish by sacrifice — a remark which saves his life. 



on TELLES. TELLEN, or TELLIS 

Plutarch Saying* of Kings [Epaminondas] : When news 
was brought him that the Athenians had sent a newly- 
equipped army into the Peloponnese, he said 1 What of it ? 
Does Antigeneidas weep and wail when Telles gets a new 
pair of pipes?' Xow Telles was as bad a fluteplayer as 
Antigenidas was a good one. 

Zenobius Proverbs : Sing the songs of Tellen : — the proverb 
is used of mockers or jesters. Tellen was a fluteplayer and 
lyric poet who left some sportive verse of excellent rhythm 
and remarkable charm, and some extremely witty jests. 

The Same : This Tellen was a fluteplayer and a writer of 
miscellaneous lyrics, who is mentioned by Dicaearchus the 
Messenian. 

Ptolemy son of Hephaestion : When Demetrius of Scepsis 
died, a copy of the works of Tell is was found beside his pillow. 
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wept ATSIMAXOT 

Harpocr. Avtn^ax 05 ' • • • ov fivjjfiovevei AvKovpyos ev ry 
Tiepl ttjs AioiK7}o~e<vs ocs elreXovs fieXoirotov. 

APISTOTEAOTX 

Ath. 15 696 a [71*. aKo\itav]' rovruiv Kexdevrwy 6 AT}fi6Kptros 
€<pT}' 'AAAa fxrjv Ka\ rb vnb rod iro\vp.aBe<rra.Tov ypa<pev 'Apivro- 
reXovs els 'Epjuetav rbv Arapvea ov iraiav eariv, a>s 6 rr)V ttjs 
ao-e&tict* Kara rov <pi\oo~6<pov ypa<py]v aireveyKas Af)p.6<ptKos 
eu^eKaKecev o^aiSajy 1 tr apao~Keva(j6e\s ujt' Evpvp.eZovroi, &s 
ave&ovvros Kal afiovros ev rots avcra-trtois 6ar\fxepai els rbv' Ep fie tap 
-naiava. ort Be -iratavos ov$e/j.lav efi<paaiv napex* 1 fb ao-fia, a\\a 
rwv ffKoXioov ev rt koI avrb elbos eariv t e| aur^s rr t S \e£ecv> 
(pzvepbv v/xlv 7roiT/<rar 

'A per a TroXvfJioxOe yevei ftpoTela), 2 
6rjpafia kolWlcttov /3t&), 
era? rrepiy irapOeve, fiopcfras 
Kal davelv ^a\corb<; iv 'EWdSi 7Tot/ao? 
5 fcal TTQVOvs T\r\vat fiakepoix; aKafiavra^ 2 
tolov iirl <f)peva ftdWeis 
KCipTrov IcraOavaTOv* %pvcrov re Kpetaaat 
Kal yovecov pa\aKavyi]roi6 6' vttvov. 
aev y ev^X ™ 5 A£o? 'HpaKXerjs ArjBa^ re 
Kovpoi 

10 7roX\? dverXacrav epyois 
aav aypevovres hvvajxtv^ 
aols he 7r69oi<; 'A^t\et>9 
Aia? r ^Atha hofiov rjXdov' 7 

1 E : mss b.irzveyKafievos A. els alb* cure 2 P fiporewt, perh. 
rightly 8 so Diog : P -tos, Ath. aKafidrovs 4 Wil. and 
P : Diog. k. eis ad., Ath. k. r a8. 6 y P : others 5' ol 
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on LYSIMACHUS 

Harpocration Lexicon to the Attic Orators : Lj-simachus : — 
mentioned as a second-rate lyric poet by Lycurgus in his 
speech On the Treasury. 1 



ARISTOTLE 

To Hermeias 2 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [scolia or drinking-songs] : 
Demoeritus now remarked that the poem written b} T the 
most learned of men, Aristotle, to Hermeias of Atarneiis, 
was not a paean as was asserted by Demophilus, who at 
the instigation of Enrymedon instituted the proceedings 
against the philosopher and laid the outrageous accusation 
of impiety, on the plea that he daily sang a paean in honour 
of Hermeias 3 at the common board of the Peripatetic School. 
'As a matter of fact' said he 'the poem bears no resem- 
blance to the paean, but is a particular kind of scolion such 
as we have just been discussing, and this I will show you 
plainly from what it says : 

Virtue, laborious prize of mortals and noblest 
quest of life, 'tis the most enviable lot in Greece to 
die or suffer bitter toil unceasing for thy maiden 
beauty, such the heaven-rivalling fruit thou be- 
stowest on the mind ; better than gold or high 
birth, better than soft-eyed sleep. For thee did 
Heracles, for thee did those other sons' of Zeus that 
Leda brought him, bear much in vigorous search of 
thy power and art ; for love of thee went Ajax and 
Achilles to the house of Death ; and now for thy 

1 cf. Suid. s.v. 2 cf. Stob. Fl. 1. 12, Diog. L. 5. 1. 7 

{'the hymn to Hermeias'), Didymus Berliner Klassikertcxte 
i. 25 (' paean') 3 died 344 



Wil: mss 6 ix 6 P [<rav SU]ttovt€s 5. 7 Wil : mss 'AtSao 
dS/jLOVs *)A. P TToBotai 
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a a <? 8* eve/cev fyikiov 

fxopcpas Kai Wrapveo^ evrpofyos 
15 aeXlov ^pcoaev 1 avyd<$. 

roiyap doihifiov epyots 

dddvarov ie fiiv avhrjaovcrt 2 ^lovcrcu 

Mra/ioowa? dvyarpesy 

Ato? %eviov aef3a<$ av%ov- 
20 aai (f>i\La<; re yepa? /3e/3atov t 

iyca jxev ovk o?8oc tis tl KartBe7y ev rovrois Zvvarai waiaviKbv 
iSicojua. (TCMp&s bjjioXoyovvTos rod yeypa(p6ros TereKevrrfKivai rhv 
'Epfxelav Si wv e\py\Kev . . . ovk e^ei 5' ou5e rb iraiaviKOV e-rr'ipprjfxa, 
Ka.6a.irep 6 els Avffavb'pov rhv ^,TrapTiaT7]v ypa<pe\s ovtws traidv, ov 
<pr\<xi Aovpis ev rots ^.a/xiccv eTriypa<po/xevois"£lpois atieadai ev 2ajuy. 
. . . a\\a fxrjv Ka\ avrbs 'Api(TTore\7]s ev tt) 'AxoAoy/a ttjs 'A<re- 
fieias, el fx)] Kare^evcrrai 6 \6yos, <pr)<Jiv ' Ov yap &v irore 'Ep/xeia. 
dvetv cL-s aQavdrcf irpoaipovfxevos ws dvr\T§ fxvrj/xa Kareaxeva^ov Ka\ 
adavari^eiv ttjv <pvcriv f$ov\6}xevos eTTiraflois av rt/xcus eKS&fxrjaa 
rb (jrSsfxayS 3 

EPMOAOXOT (?) 

Stob. Fl. 98. 66 [tt. tov fiiov, on fipaxbs koX eureArjs koX 
(ppovrib'wv avdfxeo~TOs~\- ' EpjxoAoxov* 

dreKpLapTcx; 6 7ra? /3to? ovhev eywv 
Triarov irXavdrai avvTv^iai^ evi, 5 
eX,7T£? he (fcpevas irapaOapavvei, to he fxeXkov 
dfcpifioys 

olhev ovheU 0vcltos otto, (fieperai' 
5 avnirvel he iroWaicis ev- 
Tvyiai% heivd ti$ avpa- 6 
0eb<; he irdvia^ ev <re> /ccvhv- 
voigiv ev t aiai$ /cvfiepva. 7 

1 Diog. P omit Kai P x^P 7 ? " € " 2 a-oldifxov Ath. P : 

Diog. -/xos (and addvarot) avo. Wil: rass au£. from below 
3 Kaib : mss iKoo-fx-fjo-aro, 4k6o~jxovv * mss also 'Ep/xoXdov, 
but Phot, -\oxos 5 E i mss trwrvxtiuiriv 6 Pflugk-i? : 
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loved beauty Atarneus' nursling 1 bath made the 
sun's light desolate. Therefore shall the Daughters 
of Memory cry him famous for his deeds and to live 
evermore, and magnify the God of Host and Guest 
and extol true friendship. 

Now I do not know whether anyone can see anything here 
characteristic of the paean. The writer clearly admits that 
Hermeias is dead . . ., and there is no paeanic refrain as 
there is in the real paean to the Spartan Lysander which, in 
his book entitled Annals of Samos, Duris declares is sung 
in that city . . . And moreover Aristotle says himself, in 
his Defence from the Accusation of Impiety — if the speech is 
genuine — "If I had intended to sacrifice to Hermeias as an 
immortal being I should not have built him the tomb of a 
mortal, nor if I had wished to make him a God should I have 
honoured his remains with funeral obsequies. 55 ' 



HERMOLOCHUS (?) 

Stobaeus Anthology [that life is short, of little account, 
and full of care] : Hermolochus : 2 

All life is inscrutable, wandering amid events with 
nothing sure. 'Tis hope cheers on the heart ; no 
man born knoweth certainly whither he goes ; and 
often enough there bloweth a dire wind contraiy to 
success. Yet in danger and calamity God is ever at 
the helm. 

1 Hermeias 2 or Hermolaiis ; called Hermolochus by 
Stobaeus ap. Phot. Bibl. 167 (p. 117 init. Bek.) ; hardly to be 
identified with the Herniodotus of Plut. Is. et Os. 24, Stob. 
Fl. 60. 3, still less with the Hermocles of Ath. IT). 697 a, 
6. 253 b ; it may well come within the scope of this book 

mss avriitvUi and arux^ ais 7 transp B ; mss 8ebs . . . 

Kvfiepva. ai-rnrve? . . . atjpa (j*) E (B. suppl. ye) xivhv- 

vohtiv €V t' focus B : mss Kivhvvois dvarovs 
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1 

Ath. 13. 564 a [w. tpooTos]- irpbs a\r}6etav yap, KaBdizep (p-qa-l 
K\zapxos iv t$ irpccrcf toov : EpGCTiKu>v, AvKO<ppovi^-qv eiprjKevat 
<pt)aly' 

ovre 7rcuSo9 appevo? ovre irapOevcov 
Tu>v y^pveofyopav ovSe yvvaiK(ov /3a8vfc6\7ro)v 
kclXov to TTpocrcorrov iiiv firj fCoa/MOP 7re<j)v/cr}* 1 
7) yap al&oos av6o$ iiucnreipeL. 

2 

Clearch. ap. Ath. 15. 670 e [Sta r/, twv i<TT^(f>avw^vu>v iav 
\v7]rai 6 <TT€<pat>os, ipav Kzyovrai]' 77 fxaWov ixp' Zw otovraX re 
Kal irpbs aX-ftdeiav rbv tt)s 4' v X^ s k6<tijlov iaKvXewrai, tovtois Kal 
7 by rov aufxaros K.6<jfAOV vnb rov -rrddovs i^ayS/xcvot (TKvAevovres 
kavrovs avaridcaaiv ; 2 ttus 5' 6 ipa>v tovto 5p2 fxiv^ fxr) irap6vTOS 
8€ rov fpccfj.fi'ov ry> 4 6jU7ro5a-v ttoizitcu tt)v ayddeaiv. odev Av- 
Koppovitris rbv ipwvra €K€7vov alirohov eVoirjo'e Keyovra' 

toS' apaTL07]fiL ool pohov 

Kakbv avdOefia^ koi irehtXa /cal Kvveav 

Kal rav 0rjpo(f)6vop \oy^oS\ iirel /jlol voos 

aWa Ke^vrai, 
eirl tclv y^apLcri <p[\av iralS 'A/ea/caWt'Sa. 6 

irepl HENOKPITOT Kal 3EN0AAM0T 

Heracl. Pont. Pol fr. 30 [V. Ao/cpcov]' eyevero 
AoKpbs tievoKpiTos, Tf(£\o? ire yeverfjs TroirjTrjs. 

1 4av fj.r} and necpvKT) Mein.-2?: mss a\\d and -/cei 
2 Mus : niss Kal tovtois ko.1 and Kal (TKvKsvovTes 8 Schw. 

inserts napSvTos, but cf. the ellipse before ct 5e pr) 4 mss rov 
5 Cas.-E: mss v6r}fxa 6 Wil : cf. Ap. Rh. 4. 1491, Anacr. 
18. 3 : mss -naiha Kal KaXav 
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Poems 
1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love] : According to the 
1st Book of the ErotUs of Clearchus, Lycophronides truly 
says : 

Neither in lad nor golden lass 1 nor yet in buxom 
dame is the face fair which is not modest, for beauty 
is engendered of a proper shame. 

2 2 

Clearchus in the Same [why, when a man's wreath comes 
apart, we say he is in love] : Or is it rather that lovers are 
betrayed by their passion into despoiling themselves of a 
bodily adornment to dedicate it to one who has despoiled 
them, as they rightly think, of a spiritual ? That is what 
every lover does if the beloved be there ; and if not, he 
dedicates it to whoever is — which is the reason why 
Lycophronides makes his lovesick goatherd say : 

This rose, with my cap and shoes and game- 
slaying javelins, is my fair offering to thee, 3 though 
my thoughts lie otherwhere, to wit on the lass 
Acacallis whom the Graces love so well. 

The following passages refer to poets of whom some 
certainly and all possibly come within the scope of this 
book 

on XENOCRITUS and XENODAMUS 

Heracleides of Pontus [on Locri] : Xenocritus, a 
poet blind from his birth, was a Locrian. 

1 lit. wearing gold {i.e. ornaments) 2 cf. Philostr. 

Fit. Ap. 5. 15 K 3 prob. a wayside effigy 
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Plut. Mus. 9 BevTepas Be (fcaTacrTdcrecos tcop 
irepl TTjv fjLOV<rifci]V iv Trj STrdpTrj) ©aX^Va? re o 
ropTuwo? teal zzep6Sa/j,o<? o }Lv9ijpLos teal He^o- 
Kpiro<; 6 Ao/cpo? /cat IIo\i;^z;?7<TTO? o KoXocfroopios 
teal ^LatedBas (5 'Apyetos fidXiaTa air tap exovatp 
r)y€/J>6v€<; yepeadai . . . rjaav S' o 7re/?i 0a\?/Ta^ 
T€ /cal "EiepoBa/xop /cal p,epotepiTOP TrotrjTal iraid- 

PO)P . . . ClXXot Bk P,€v6Sa/jLOP VTTOp^TJ/ldTCOP 

7roir}rr)P yeyovevai (fraal /cal ov iraidpcop, teaOdirep 
Uparipas" real avrov Be rov SepoBd/xov diropwY)- 
/jLOPeveraL aafia, o ian $>avepa)<; virop^rjiia, irepl 
Be ^ePOtepiTOv, o? fjv to yhos etc Aoteptop ip 
'iraXla, dfi^Lcr f3r)T€LTac el iratdvcop 7rotr)Trj<; 
yiyovep' fjpco'iteds yap viro9eaei<; iroirfpidTOiP eyop- 
tcop 1 7roL7]TT]u yeyopepai (paalp avrop' Bib teal 
rivas SiOvpa/jiftovs teaXeip avTOv ra Troty/iara. 2 
irpeajBvjepop Be rrj rjXi/cta (frrjalv 6 TXavtcos 
QaXijrap "Eevotcpnop yeyopepai. 

Plut. Mus. 6 reXevracop Be UepiteXeiTOP <f>acri 
teiOapcoBbp piterjcrai ip AateeBaifiopi l&dppeia, to 
yepo? opra Aecr/Siop' tovtov Be TeXevTrjaapTOs, 
TeXo9 Xaf3eip Aeo~/3ioi<; to crvpe^e^ Tr}? teaTa ttjp 
KiOapcpBLap BiaBo^i]^. epioi Be irXapcofiepoi vo/jll- 
%ovai tcard top avTOP ^popop Tep7rdpBpco ^lirirco- 
paKTa yeyopepai' epaipeTai B* 'IinrcopateTos teal 
TlepiteXeiTos cop irpeafivTepos. 

wept MTIA2 

Suid. Mvia' ^TrapTtaTis, TTOir)Tpia. v/ipov$ ei? 
5 AivoXXcopa KaV ApT€/MP. 

1 mss TipwiKuv y, itirodecreccv frpa.yfxa.ra exovawv 2 mss ra$ 
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Plutarch Music : The second establishment of 
music at Sparta is best ascribed to Thaletas of 
Gortyn, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, 
Polymnastus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos . . 
Thaletas, Xenodamus, and Xenocritus were com- 
posers of paeans . . though according to some 
authorities, as for instance Pratinas, Xenodamus 
composed hyporchemes and not paeans. There is 
actually a song of Xenodamus' on record, which is 
obviously a hyporcheme . . As to Xenocritus, who 
was by birth of Locri in Italy, it is questioned 
whether or no he was a composer of paeans, because 
we are told that he wrote poems on ' heroic ' subjects, 
and that some writers therefore called his works 
dithyrambs. According to Glaucus, Thaletas was 
an older contemporary of Xenocritus. 1 

Plutarch Music : We are told that the last lyrist 
to win the prize for lyre-song at the Spartan Carneia 
was a Lesbian called Pericleitus ; 2 his death put an 
end to the continuous succession of Lesbian singers 
to the lyre. Some writers are mistaken in making 
Hipponax a contemporary of Terpander. The truth 
would appear to be that he comes later even than 
Pericleitus, 



on MYIA 

Suidas Lexicon : Myia : — A Spartan poetess 
Hymns to Apollo and Artemis. 

1 cf. Diog. Laert. 4. 15, -where {on the authority of 
Aristoxenus) he is called Xenocrates, perh. rightly 2 or 
the last Lesbian lyrist to win . . . was P. 
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irepl MTNNH2 

Joh. Gram. tt. AloXl&o? i. 22 (Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 
2 p. 208) KexprjVTai Be avrfj iLaircpct), 'AX/calos, 
Islvvva, /ecu aWoL. 

irepl 0EANOTS 

Suid. (deavco* Ao/cpi?, XvpiKij. aa/iara Aofcpi/ea 
teai /j,£\r). 

Eust. //. 2. 327. 10 a)? Be kcl\ Seavco Tt? yvvrj 
AoKpls \vptK7) rjVy laropovaip ol irdXatoL 

For Spendox see vol. i, p. 29. 
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on MYNNA (?) 

Johannes Grammaticus On the A eolic Dialect : This 
dialect is used by Sappho, Alcaeus, Mynna, 1 and 
others. 



on THEANO 

Suidas Lexicon : Theano : — A lyric poetess, of 
Locri. Locrian songs and lyric poems. 

Eustathius on the Iliad : According to the old 
writers there was also a Theano of Locri, who was 
a lyric poetess. 2 

1 variously emended to Myia ('Fly,' a nickname of 
Corinna), Melinna (i.e. Melinno, a first-century writer of 
Aeolic verse), and Erinna (a poetess of uncertain date but 
prob. Alexandrine) 2 according to Clem. Al. Str. i. 80. 

3 on the authority of Didymus 7r. Tlv6ayopiK7)s (piXoaocpias 
Theano was the first writer of poetry 
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1 

Zen. 5. 99 vvv 1 5e deal fxaKapes' rovro iniXeyovrcu ol 
patywBoi, u>s teal ol Ki6apu)$o\ 

aXka aval; [icCka ^aipe? 

Eust. 11. 239. 19 1<TT€0V 5e on £k rov ' aAAa aVa£ ' oirep 
iuravda Tr'apa t<5 Trotr)rfi (2. 360) Keirai o.pxh ris e|o5i'ou KiQapcf 
Iikov rb ' aAAa aVa£,' 3 au t<rrop€? AtAios AioiWios. 



AAKMAN02 
2 

Oz, Pap. 8 

]t£t[. • • fywov iv vetcveaai 

tfvOofiev (JLeyaXas kapLarepos ivve id<j<rcu 
iralcrcu irapOevLKaLfiraLaaL tca\a e^ifiar eyolaai^ 
KaXa fxev epLfxar lyo'iadi, apnr pe7rea<; 8e kcu 
op/x[&)9] 

7rpicrTco i% ik€(f)avTO^ L&rjv 7ror€ocfc6ra<; ai'y[Xa 5 
3,4 

Prise. 1. 20 Adeo autem hoc verum est, quod pro Aeolieo 
digamma ponitur u ; quod sicut illi solebant accipere digamma 
modo pro (u, modopro) 6 consonante simplici, teste Astyage, 
qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus ut in hoc versu : 

1 mss Zen. avv, Hesych. and Phot, vvv 5e 0eo\ p. ru>v £<t6\u>v 
&<p6ovoi care 2 mss aAA' ava| ktA. mss also piya X- 

8 mss aAAa aAA' ava| 4 cf. Callim. H. 3. 14, 6 33 

5 Al T [va\ 6 E 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 
l 1 

Zenobius Proverbs: 'And now, ye blessed Gods'; this 
is the epilogue of the rhapsodes or reciters of epic verse ; 
compare the phrase used by the singers to the lyre : 

But all hail, O Lord. 2 

Eustathius on the Iliad : It should be noted that from 
this phrase 'But, Lord' comes as a beginning of an 
exodium or end-piece in singing to the lyre the words 
'But, Lord . . .,' 3 as we are told by Aelius Dionysius. 



ALCMAN (?) 
2 

From a 2nd century Papyrus : 

. . . among the dead, we are come to the temple 
of great Demeter, nine in number, maidens all, 
clad all of us in fair robes, in fair robes clad and 
bright shining necklaces of carven ivory like the 
daylight 4 to behold 

3,4 

Priscian Principles of Grammar \ So true is it that u is 
put for the Aeolic digamma [w, written F]. Just as they 
took digamma sometimes as u and sometimes as a simple 
consonant — witness Astyages, who shows it in both the 
uses, as in the verse 

1 cf. Hesych. vvv 5e Oeoi, Phot. a\\' &va£ 2 Apollo ; cf. 
Timoth. Pers. 3 the rest is lost * or perh. [the snow 
on] Etna 
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ovofxevos 1 FeXevav eXifcasrrLha 

sic nos quoque pro consonante simplici habemus u loco 
digamma positum ut ' At Venus haud animo nequicquara 
exterrita mater.' est tamen quando idem Aeoles inveniuntur 
pro duplici quoque consonante digamma posuisse, ut : 

^earopa 2 he Feb iraihos . . . 

Ibid. 22 Digamma Aeoles est quando pro nihilo in metris 
accipiebant, ut : 

afifj.es & Feiprfvav ToSe yap 6ero Mcbaa Xiyeia. 3 
est enim hexametrum heroicum. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Apoll. Synt. 335 cnreipaKis yap ra AcapiKa 5;a -tyiX&v avri' 
crroix&v (TwaXoKpais TroieJrar 4 

fco> TO^oras r HpatcX6i]<; — 

tcdXiar viravXev 5 — 

tea fieyaaOevr}^ 'Aaavaia 6 — 

^SleXdfJL7ToSd T ' KpiToXvtCOV T€ — 

apX 0L V^P K> o dpaaioov 7 
11 

Et. May. 579. 19 Me^'Aar 

MereXa? re k Ay a fiefivcov 8 

awb tov McveAaoy afx<pi$oXov efre (TvyKOTrrj MeveAas d>s 9 AopuAar, 
elre Kpdaet tov o ical a els a /xaKp6y, ws 4\t£ao eAe£ct, ktA. 

1 E (Prise, read oF.), cf. Ale. 82. 6: mss also oro/xevos 
(glossed aspiciens), b<p. 2 mss also Niaropi 3 preceding 
words e.g. &\\oi fxev^Aprja <p(\€vri 4 one ms marg. 'AAffftSros 
5 B: mss viravXev 6 Ahr: mss no. fxey' cur€vf)(ra<Ta. vai a, 

icajxcy* aadevrjo-aaav, aireyqaao-a 7 Bek : mss Kodpaffloov 

8 mss Ka\ 'Ay. 9 i? : mss kcl'i 
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ANONYMOUS : ALCMAX (?) 

waiting for Helen of the glancing eye 

— so we too have u as a simple consonant like digamma, 
for instance in 'But mother Venus afraid for good reason.' 
Sometimes however, the Aeolic writers are found to have 
used digamma for a double consonant, as : 

but Nestor from his son 
5 

The Same : The Aeolic writers sometimes neglect digamma 
in metre, as : 

but we [love] peace ; for this hath the sweet clear 
Muse* ordained for herself. 1 

For it is an heroic hexameter. 

6, 1, % 9, 10 

Apollonius On Syntax : Very frequently in Boric, synaloephi 
or the coalescing of two vowels is made with the correspond- 
ing unaspirated consonant ; compare 2 

and bowman Heracles — 

to flute a fine accompaniment — 

and the great-mighted Athena — 

Melampus and Harpalycus — 

for the bolder man would rule 

11 

Etymologicum Magnum: Menelas : 

Menelas and Agamemnon 

from Menelaiis ; it is doubtful whether it is by syncope like 
Dorylas, or by crasis of o and a into a like <=Ae£ao e'Ae|a. etc. 

1 the preceding words were perh. 'Others love "War' 
2 a marginal note to one ms ascribes all (or the first?) 
of these to Alcman ; with the last cf. Alcm. 91, which may 
belong to the same passage 
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12, 13 

Apoll. Pron> 328 B 77 yap tv bpdr\s Tatreas olaa evdeiay 

fcal tv Aro? dvyaTep fxeyakoaOeve^; 

iyKAiyofjLevri 5e alriaTiK-fju- 

KdL TV (blXlTTTTOV €01]K€V. 

14 

Hesych. 

'Ez^eTtSa? ircoXcos <7Te<f>ava(f)6p(o<; 

curb rr)s 7repi rbv 'Abp'iav 'Evendos' 1 bia<p€povo~i yap £k€i. 



15, 16 

Hephaest. 15 [it. curodecrfws fj.erpwp]' )3/>«X l " caTC '^ T ? KTa 
Kahurai oca cbrb SnroSlas eVi oAy 7ro5l juejuefwrai, olo^ eVi 

ay" 1 avT €? ottfcw tcw YLXerjclinrw. 

ivravda yap 6 (wnru) -nobs avr\ o\i]5 lafxfSiKriS Kelrai 5i7ro5ias. 
virepKaTa\riKTa 5e oaa vpbs T€Aei'a> irpo(Te\af5e pspos irodSs, 
olov £m lajj.fSiK.ov 

elfjb ojt6 irvaad^w \v8elaa 2 

tovto jj.ey oZv o~v\ka$rj 3 rrcpirrevei. 

17 

Ath. 11 (vol. 3, p. 16 Kaib.) [ir. Trortipi^v]' aur6s ye }i)]v 6 
Zeis rrjs ' HpatcXeovs ytvsaews a£tov 7]yurai t&pov ' hAKfjdivri 

1 Mus.-i? : mss ar£<pav. (sic) and as separate gloss r Evi<p6p<a 
anb rrjs kt\. hia<pepet y. e. 2 Wil : mss & TaTrvvo-aKtoAvdtKra, 
&t' a.Trv(T(rd\cv Auetrra, &o~t' curb wvaad\co \velo~a : Sch. paraphr. 
curb TraffffaXov KvBeiaa 3 Consbr : cf. Choer. 66. 5 ( wv<r(rd\a) : 
mss (ivKK TrXelout 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 
12, 13 1 

Apollonius Pronouns: For when the pronoun tu 'thou 
has the acute accent it is the nominative in Doric : 

and thou, great-mighted daughter of Zeus 

but when enclitic, the accusative : 

and made thee a lover of horses. 



14 

Hesychius Glossary : 

Enetic colts that have won in the race 

from Enetia or Venetia on the Adriatic Sea ; for the colts of 
that country are particularly good. 

15, 16 2 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the classification of 
metres] : They are called brachycatalectic when a dipody 
is short by a whole foot, as in the iambic line : 

Come again to the house of Cleesippus. 

Here the foot -onrnu stands for a whole iambic dipody. 
Hypercatectic metres are those which have part of a foot 
in addition to the last, as in the iambic : 

I will go like a [calf] freed from the nose-ring. 

Here there is a syllable too many. 

17 3 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on cups]: Why, Zeus him- 
self thinks a cup a worthy gift for Alcmena in honour of 

1 cf. Id. 8ynL 131-2 a cf. Epit. Heph. 361. 17 Cons., 

Sch. Heph. 114 C, Phot, and E.M. vaedicovs, Arc. 51, Hesych. 
vffffaKos and irvffffaxos' ^vKov KatjarvKov rots ix6ax ois tt*P' rovs 
lxvKTr\p<xs riBefitvov kooKvov dyhdfciv 'a curved piece of wood 
put round the muzzles of calves to prevent their sucking' 
3 cf. Plaut. Amph. 260, Ath. 11. 474 f. 
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boOrivat irorripiov, % -nap ('AXfc/Aavi) 1 ' AtxfptrpvuPt ei/ca<r0els 

a S* virohe^afjueva OarjcraTo 
Xpvaeov alyfra ironqpiov. 



18 

Et. Mag. 420. 40 7?5ar irapa rb a'5w rb apeaKcc' 

a$ov (f)i\ov 09 fc efi aBrjai. 2 

ra yap apeCKovra ^5ea. 



19 

Stob. Eel. i. 2. 31 [on debs Sriutovpybs t&v ovroov Ktxl SieTrcz 
rb o\ov rris irpovolas h6y(p, teal no'ias ovalas vndpx* 1 ]' 

^fAviodjJLes /id/capa^, M&icrcu Ai09 e/cyovoi, 



20, 21 

EL Mag. 417. 12 larcov oti rb t\x i • • * °' Awp*€lj Sx 1 
XsyovGi 5ia tou a* 

At^a /t€7a cra/xa 

TouTeVriv oVof rod Aix a T ^ /J.vn/xe'iov> Kal 

dyi 6 fcXeivos 

i A/Kpirpvo)Vi8a<; 

1 E (preceded by two quotations from Horn, and followed 
by one from Stes., cf. 13. 600 f. ): mss '6-irep 'AfMprrpvwvi 
2 B-E: mss &s k*v aS. : Pors. (pike? 3 mss Movaai: or omit- 
as incorporated gloss ? 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 

the birth of Heracles, giving it her when he is appearing in 
the shape of Amphitryon [in Alcman : 

and she took the golden cup and forthwith looked 
at it in wonder. 

18 1 

Etymologicum Magnum t}5oj ' to please ' : from adoo 1 to give 
pleasure ' ; compare 

I pleased the friend who pleased me. 

For things which give pleasure are rjSta ( pleasant or sweet.' 

19 

Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is] : 

Let us hymn the Blessed Ones, ye Daughters of 
Zeus/ with songs immortal. 

20,21 

Etymologicum Magnum \ It should be noted that the 
Dorians say 5x j f° r VX l * where * ; compare 

where the great tomb of Lichas 

and 

where the famous son of Amphitryon 3 

1 perh. elegiac (Callimachus ?) 2 the Greek has 'ye 

Muses daughters of Z.,' but the word Muses is perhaps a 
gloss 3 Heracles 
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<09 2AII$OT2 v AAKAIOT 
22 

Heph. 86 TtTp&fxtrpov 5e KaraX-qKriKhv iiricDViKSv, % tt)V fiev 
■jrpwTfiv €x fi ia/A&iKTjv, tfroi kldff-qfxov rj kTrTda-q/xoVyT^v 5e hevrepav 
lu>viK7]V % dcvT€po.v TraicoviK-qv, T7)v Se rp'ni)v Tpox<xt/eV k^ao-Tifxov % 
€Trrd(rrifxov, elra t\\v ck rpoxciov Kal rrjs a$ia<p6pov /carafcAeiSa, 
clov 

reovTOs el? ®7;y8at? irais apfjidrecra o^rjfxivo^ 1 — 

Ma?u9 fiev evvq Xeirrov eXoicr air arpd/CTCo 
Xlvov? 

23 

Plut. Garr. 5 nal <tk6w€i t)]v ^Avaiov] 3 ireiflw koI x&piv 

. . kcu kt)vov eyco <f>ai/A Flo7tXo/ccov 
Mouaav ev Xaxefiev* 

24 

Apoll. Pron. 97. 4 AioXeis 

. . dXXd t*9 a/z/u Bat/icov 

25 

Hdn. ap. Cram. ^4.0. 3. 239. 28 ol yap AioAets Keyovart (irav 
irdvy , ttus 7ra?r 6 

■ftVa tSw^uev on iravra.] 6 

1 mss ©7/j8as, apfxaretrai 2 e\oia E, = tWoiea = efAoi/tfa : 
mss €xot<r' mss also eV 3 'AXkcliovI 4 B-E : mss 

kclk^Ivov yap iycc <paui lonKoKafiwu and Kax^v 5 suppl. £ (cf. 
context) 6 an example of thS? 'all' perhaps underlies 

this 
428 
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SAPPHO or ALCAEUS 
22 2 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the combination of unlike 
elements] : The epionic catalectic tetrameter has the first foot 
an iambic, either of six or of seven 'times,' the second an 
ionic or 'second' paeon, the third a trochaic of six or of 
seven ' times,' and then the close, consisting of a trochee and 
a doubtful syllable, for instance : 

Such was [my] son when he entered Thebes in 
his chariot ; 
and 

Malis was a-spinning, twisting the fine thread 
from her distaff. 

23 

Plutarch Garrulity : Observe the charm of . . . 3 
And I say that he hath a fair dower of the violet- 
tressed Muses. 

24 

Apollonius Pronouns: The Aeolic writers use the form 
&/ifii 'to us ' ; compare 

but to us some God 
25 

Herodian in Cramer's Oxford Inedita: For the Aeolians 
say TQ.V for vav, and vats for iras ; compare 

all the place 



1 See also Scolion below, p. 564 2 cf. Et. Mag. twv\ 

(Hdn. 2. 302. 14) 3 the mss say Lysias, but this cannot 
be right ; prob. Alcacus 4 the mss are corrupt 
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26 

Hdn. 2. 93*2. 20 o^€* . . tftiy jxevToi AloAcis teal iv a7r\f) 
irpocpopy. 5ta tov t avTb aTrotyaivovrai 

oyjri yap ap^aro' 1 

Xffws avaAoywrcpov us deUvvrai iv r<j> ITepi ^ETrtpprjixaTuv. 

27 

Cram. A.O. i. 63. 29 [tt. tov ctyea Od. 4. 794]- rb 5e v irpb 

TOV SikAOV Ol55€7TCC7TOT6 eupi&KGTCLl, €t JUTJ fJLOVOV iv T(f ftyoS . . 

of AtoAets avakoyuirepol elciv 
\(J0VT€S tea) 

/car lyfnjXcov opecov. 



28 

Ibid. i. 327. 3 to -yap opa; devTepas jxev ws trp6hr\Aov i aXXa 
teal Trpu!T7]S, us BrjAov e/c rrjs AloAtSos SiaAenTov 60s yap airb tov 
oikw 7} /u,€TOXV ^ot/ceij)** (Ale. 88)* outcc airb tov 6pu> ^opeij^* 

aW* 5) iravr eVopa? "AXte . . 2 



29 

Ibid. i. 208. 13 Idpus- tovto Trap 3 AloAev&i OtjAvkcos AcyeTat' 
avab K 4x €Tal KAlaiv clkSAovBov 9tjAvk$ yevet . . ft/xoiov t<£ 7jc£j* 
dra 7) ycviKT)' 

?S/00)9 <Bv(T>0/jL(f)OT€pa 3 
a^rl toG Itipovs, is* 4 MeAayxpos aT5a>s #|tos ' ^dprl cuSovs^. 4 

1 mss here ap£aTa>, Ka0. iTpotr. gives -aro : J5 cf. Sch. Soph. 
AL 257 2 J5: mss ItyopzLs "AA. 3 cf. with B Hesych. 
6/j.<pd' odfx-f}' Aa/cajyes: mss f5p is ^u^otc pa 4 i?, cf . Ale. 47 : 
mss a>5 M€Aa7XP a ' J °- VT ^ MeAayxpovs fcal ai5cus #£tos 
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26 1 

Herodian On Peculiarities : 6^4 ' late ' : . . . The Aeolians, 
however, use the form in i even when it is not compounded ; 
compare 

for he began too late ; 

which is more consistent, as is shown in the tract On 
Adverbs.' 2 



27 3 

Cramer Inedita [Oxford) [on the word &\pea in the 
Odyssey]: The letter v is never used before a double letter 
except in vtyos . . . where the Aeolians are more consistent 
in using the form ftfos 

height 
and fyrjAos ' high ' ; compare 

down the high hills 

28 

The Same : The word bpcv ' to see ' is clearly of the second 
conjugation, but we see that it is also of the first if we 
compare the Aeolic dialect ; for as the participle of o\kS> ' to 
dwell 5 is oXkhs (Ale. 88), so that of dpec 'to see' is opets- 

but O thou all-surveying Sun 4 
29 

The Same: ISpuJ? 'sweat'; this is used as a feminine in 
Aeolic ; it takes the declension of feminine nouns . . . such 
as yds 'dawn,' and then the genitive ISpws — compare 

as ill-smelling as sweat 

— instead of ISpovs ; as in { Melanchrus worthy of respect' 
(Ale. 47), al&ws for atSous. 

1 cf. Id. KaO. Upo(r. I p. 497 2 Apoll. Dys. Adv. 573, 
p. 163 Schn. 3 cf. Cram. A.O. 1. 418. 31 4 ref. to 

the eclipse of May 28, 585 B.C. ? 
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30 

Hesych. irdffffvppow avri rov Tro.ffO'vprov' AioAefs" 

to irdaavppov dirdvroov yevos dpupiewv 1 
31 

Et. Mag. 57-1. 65 jxavi^v' avr\ rov £r)T€iv €« tov fxalw rov 
(r)Tw . . kou wcnrep rb K\aUtv AloXikws tiiypriTat. Ktxl yivsrai' 

/cXatrjv Sd/cpv 

outws kolI fjL<xi7)P TrKeovcHTfAw rov v fiavirjy, 2 

32 

Ibid. 587. 12 fxeTeppa' rovro rb wddos tt}5 AloXik^s iffrl 

$ia\€KTOV, otov 

. . . ahtdo 3 
ra fiereppa- 

d yap jxirpios fxereppos nap* avrois Atyerai. 

33 

Apoll. Adv. 153. 20 fSapvverai kclI oo~a £k fxeraK^ews 4<tti 
rwv els dev, oirtp £o~r\ Trap" Alo\€vo~i teal Acapicvcri . . oiriaQev 
oTriaQo.' 

6 i^vncaOa /caaTadeis 
34 

E. M. Vet. 260 pa <j<piv . . evprjrat r) (T<p\ avrwvvfxia irapa. 
rep TTOLrjTri avv ra> v ~2,vpaKov(rioi 8e yj/iv Aiyov&i, Adfccwes <f>tv 
^AioAeis Se a(T<£r^> 

irapa 8' aar^c icbpai XevKdaiuhes* 

1 Hoffm.-i 1 , cf. iracravpei Poll. 9. 143 and -naaavpus Hesych : 
mss Traaavpiov a. r. Traacrvdirjy (from above) AtoAtls rb -naaavpiov 
i\fxwv airdvrw yevos 2 p.avir}v and 7rA€ovaa>i<£ toO u /x. Meist : 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
30 

Hesychins Glossary: Trdaavppov: used by the Aeolians 
instead of -ndaavprov 'swept up from all sides'; compare 

our whole race swept from every side 
31 

Etymologicum Magnum }xavir\v; equivalent to (,Vre?v ; from 
ixaio ' I seek ' . . and just as the word KXaietv ' to weep ' is 
made three syllables in Aeolic, as in 

to weep a tear, 

so (xoat)v becomes with the pleonastic v ix.avit]v, 

32 

The Same : /xtreppa 1 moderate ' : this is characteristic of the 
Aeolic dialect ; compare 

thou didst ask a moderate boon ; 

for /uL€T€ppos is used by the x\eolians for /j,4rpto5. 



33 

Apolloniuu Adverbs : Crave also is the accent of the dia- 
lectic forms of adverbs in as in Aeolic and Doric . . 
oirtffOa for uTTurdey i behind 5 ; compare 

but he, standing behind 



34 

Etymologicum Magnum : The pronoun o-<pl ' to them ' is 
found in Homer with the v ; the Syracusans use \plp and the 
Laconians <plv ; the Aeolians &<r<pt, compare 

and beside them, maidens white-shielded 1 

] prob. the Amazons 

mss \xaviy\v and 7rA. t. v fxavirjv rov C^rco E : mss rb (. mss 
also ZaHpvuiv 3 Impf. Mid. 4 B: mss <ptv napa 5<= <r<pi ktA. 
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35 

Choer. Sch. 248. 27 (Hdn. 2. 281) K a\ rb tt6s oTow 
o>9 7T09 eyei fiaivofievoicnv 

airb tov ttovs ysyove. 

36 

E. M. Vet. 249 tt6ktos- 

. . Trdvre? (f)avpoT€poi<? <$>epov 

TTOKTOL^' 1 
7rapa rb tt6kos itoktos. 

37 

Hesych. tvIHc ivravda- AloXeis' 

rviS* ov Ko\d>vav TvvBapiBav . . 

koX&volv <.Tvv5aplSav Xeytt ttjv Qspz-nvav-y* 2 ^ 

38 

Et. Mag. 199. 52 airb tov &Xri/ii 6 Sevrepos atpto-Tos tfiXrjv 
oiov 

. . . 7TO06V Se tcoX/^o? 
ei/7T6T69 e/3\r)$ ; 3 

39 

Cram. A.O. 1. 413. 12 eVAey crrjfjLetovvTai rb 

vapKLaaco repevcorepov 4 

zeal Xeyovaiv oti airb rrjs riptvos evdeia yiverai 6 rtpevos' £k 
tovtov to TepevcoTepos. 

40 

Et. Mag, 225. 8 ytXav (iyeXcovy oiov 

ye\av S* adavaioi Oeor 

1 Z?-Hoffm., cf. Hesych. <pavpos- Kov<pos : mss tt6ktoio~i <pepov 

2 5-HofFm : mss rvBat and tuSSj/ koXcdvclw TvvSaptSav k. 

3 Hoffm : mss $e wXtcbs evir. €j8. : Vet. (s. fiXels) 5' evXuks 
evirces 4 mss vapKiaaov rep. 
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35 1 

Choeroboscus Scholia : and the form tt6s, as in 
like the foot of a madman, 
is found instead of -kovs ' foot.' 

36 2 

Old Etymologicum Magnum itSktos 1 fleece ' : compare 
they all carried poorer fleeces ; 
tt6ktos instead of i?6kos. 

37 

Hesychius Glossary rufSe : hither ; Aeolic ; compare 
hither to the hill of the Tyndarids ; 
by this is meant Therapne. 

38 3 

Etymologicum Magnum : From $\r)m ' to smite ' comes the 
second aorist ($\rjv : 

and whence wast thou dealt this lucky blow ? 

39 4 

Cramer Inedita (Oxford) : Wherefore they put a mark at 

as delicate as a daffodil 

and say that from the genitive Tepevos ' delicate' is formed a 
nominative Tepcvos, and from this the comparative TepevcoTtpos. 

40 

Etymologicum Magnum : ye\av : for iye\wv 1 laughed,' 
as in 

and the immortal Gods did laugh ; 

1 cf. E.M. 635. 22 (irhs x eL i JLaLV0 l Ji ^ V0l<Tlv ) arR l Choer. SchoL 
182. 34 (do.) * cf. Arcad. 80. 9 3 cf. E.M. Vet. G5 

*cf. Hdn. Oram. Gr. 1. 180. 22 
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Kara auaToXrjv XafxfidvcTai, a?s r) [a€toxV S^Xot' yeXavTOS yap r) 
ycviKT) Kara. <tv<jto\t}v tov a. 

41 

Hesych. 

evaekavvov hlov olkov 1 

tfrot irapa to aeXas r) 7rapa ttjv a€Xr)vr)v } <W y curb fxepovs iva&rpov* 



42 

Cod. ap. Gaisf. Hes. Op. 664 p.era yap to a (puvfevTos 
iwayofxevov irpocTid^TOLi AioXtKus to u, o>s to ar}p avyp, clods avu:s 
7} Tjutpa, aaTav tt\v $Xa$r}v ) ko\ 

rav cLKopecrjov avdrav 



43 

Cram. A.O. 4. 356. 24 tw %vti, top !Wa o.vt\ tov v-ndpxovTa, 
ws Ka\ 7] XPV°~ l s 5r?\ot ovtws ix oV(ja -' 

7ralB > evra 2 
44 

Sch. 11. 13. 257 [KaT€d£afJL€V Ttp\v tx €<TK0V I 0(T7T(5a 

A7)'i<p6fioio jSoAwj/ vTT€pr)voptopTOs]' ir\r)dvvTiKQv evtKU) iiri)yayev 
AioAiKMS' Kal Evpnrtdr)s''l<*:vi' 1 K0>Xv6ixeaQ(x jxr) raQtiv a fiovXofxai. 1 



45 

Aristid. 1. 327 5okw TOvvavTiov Troir)o-€iv rots AioXevai ttoit)' 
Tais' ineivot fiev y&p, iircidav ti fiovXwvTai twv naff lxvtous 
<pavX'io~at, fxcydXy avrb napefiaXov Ka\ Trap' apx^-iois n€pi(pav€7 
y)yovjJi€vot. fxaXiaT 1 av ovtcvs ii-eAeyl-ai. 5 

1 Mein.-i? : mss tvo~eXav6vZiov ol. 2 mss iralha e. ; cf. 

Eust. 1787. 45 3 B: mss i^eXiy^iv 
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this comes by systole or shortening, as is shown by the 
participle, whose genitive is yeKavros by shortening of 
the a. 

41 

Hesychius Glossary: 

moonlit home divine 

comes either from <r4\as 'brightness' or from o-ek^vT) 1 moon,' 
so that it means, by the figure part-for- whole, 'starry.' 

42 1 

MS. quoted by Gaisford : When another vowel follows a, 
the Aeolic dialect inserts v between the two, as ar]p av-qp 
* air,' a&s afttcs ' day,' adrav ' harm' audray, as in 

and Harm the insatiable 

43 2 

Cramer Inedita {Oxford) : evn, tvra are used to meau 
' being,' as is shown by the following passage : 

being a child 
44 

Scholiast on the Iliad [' we broke the spear I had before 
in striking the shield of the proud De'iphobus '] : The poet has 
used the plural with the singular as they do in Aeolic ; com- 
pare Euripides Ion ' we are prevented from being treated as 
I desire.' 

45 

Aristides Eulogy of Home : I think I shall do the opposite of 
the Aeolic poets, who when they desired to disparage any- 
thing of their own, compared it with something great and 
anciently famous, because they believed that they would 
thus be the most convincing. 

1 cf. Fav. 262 2 cf. Choer. 2. 859, Fav. 205-6 
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46 

Sch. Soph, El, 139 [aAA' ovtoi t6v 7' e| 'Ai5a | Trayicolvou 

Xlfxias 7raT6p' avaraffGis out* yoots ovtc- \iTai<riv\ . . . /cal 

AiVx^A-os ' fx6vos Qe&v yap ddvaros ov hoopoov ipa- ' 

<'A?Sa9 0€cov> 



47 

Zon. 224 Tittni. avtcpyc . . . ofyw fcai avo'tyoo, t k<x\ hu<rrr]<Ttv 
6 AtoAevs \eywv 

Trawras otywv 0a\d/jLOi<; 2 



48 

Stob. Eel. 1. 2. 9 [ftri debs drifiiovpybs twv uvtcvv kcl\ SteVei rb 
oXov rep rrjy Trpovolas \6y<f>, koX Troias ovatas U7rapx e ']' 

Zeu9 kcll farjs kol Oavaiov ireipaTa vwfMwv^ 



49 

Choer. in Aid. Cornu Cop, 268 . . olov t\ 2a7r0<£> rr\s ^enrepws 
teal T} A7JTOJ T7\s At7tws, ko\ hT)\ov(riv at xp^crets ovtws exovaai' 

i/c 2a7r<£ft)<? rdS' a/Js€\yojjL€vo<; fieXi tol cj)epco A 

kolI irap' auTT? tt) ^antpor (Sa. 55). 

1 Diehl recognises Aeolic metre; suppl. Crus. — E, e.g.: 
mss $*x €rai 2 mss QaKdfxovs ndpras (r'y ? three con- 
secutive shorts do not occur in Lesbian poetry 3 if for 
£cotjs we read (oias the metre becomes that of Sappho 103, 
but her dialect would require ZeDs 6 «al £otas ko.1 Bavdr^ 
ireppara v&fxais 4 Ahr : mss rb 5e 4k 2. ktA. 
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46 1 

Scholiast on Sophocles Electro, ['but thy father that is 
beside the waters of Hades to which all go, thou shalt never 
raise him up either by prayer or lamentation '] : ... Compare 
Aeschylus: 'Alone of Gods Death hath no love for gifts' ; 
and this : 2 

Alone <of Gods Hades^> receives no share of 
sweet hope. 

47 3 

Zonaras Lexicon : aviyye 1 has opened ' : . . . otyoo (with its 
compound a^oryo?), which the Aeolian makes trisyllabic, oiyco, 
thus : 

opening all chambers 
48 

Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is] : 

Zeus who keepeth hold of the ends both of life 
and of death 

49 

Choeroboscus : . . . like 2a7r<pa> ' Sappho ' genitive Sax^cD* 
and Ar)Tu> ' Leto ' genitive Atjtws, as is shown by passages 
like this : 

From Sappho pressed is this honey that I bring 
thee ; 4 

and, in Sappho herself, this : (Sa. 55). 



1 cf. Suid. s. irdyKotvos 2 the author's name is lost 

3 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 250. 18 4 prob. belongs not to 

Alcaeus but to an imitator of Sappho who lived in a later 
age 
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w STHSIXOPOT % IBTKOT 
50 

EL Mag. 48. 39 aKivdy/xara- olov 

yeip&v rjSe iroScbv aKLvdy/jLcna 

ra rivayfxara tqsv irofi&v usra pvQfxov Kal rwv xepa>*> % Kirhiiara' 
Kal irXeovaa^cf rov a Kal rod y Kal rpoiry rov r\ els a aKtvdy^ara' 
Hpcodiavos. 

51 

EL Gud. 308. 26 

YLavtcoiv t eXi/cas ySoa? 1 

airoKOTrfi Kal (TvyKOirri KavK&ves i KavKwvoiv irroXieQpov' Kal Kara 
ffuyKoirrjv KavKuv. 2 Hpoodtavbs Hep] Tladu'V. 

52 

Sch. II. 16. 57 [V. rod evT6tx ea ]' oaois Kvpiois tls rjs Xi)y overt 
fHapvrovois avvrovois rapavetrat i-jriQeriKa otwo/jLew Aioytvys 
. . . avrap 6 ^toyf.vr\s ) TloXvvtlKrjs aXX } 

ht 'EXeva 3 
53 

Apoll. Pron. 46. 10 [V. r6iov avrwvvfxtuv]- Kal eVl tJ* 

firjr ifiov avras 4 

rpvays 

di€0~raXK€ dual irepio-Trccuevais' T]Zvvarei yap crvvredrjvai 5/a rb 

47ri<p€pQ/A€VOV p7}ua. 

1 so E. M. Vet., A. P. : Gitd. KavKovres I A. ft. 2 mss 

kwkwp 3 mss aXXa. iroXuifiK^s 5/eA,eV« 4 Bek : rass 

^/JLcvvra $ 
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STESICHORUS or IBYCUS (?) 
50 

Etymologicum Magnum aKivdy/j.aTa : In the phrase 

swingings (?) of hands and of feet 1 

the word (translated sivingings) means the rhythmic waving 
of the feet and movement of the hands ; by the insertion of a 
and y and the change of tj to a, Ktv^jxara 1 movements ' be- 
comes aKivaytxara. Herodian. 2 

51 3 

Etymologicum Gudianum : 

and the shambling kine of the Caucians ; 

by apocope or cutting off and syncope or cutting out, Kau/cwrts 
' Cauconians,' as in ' the citadel of the Cauconians,' 4 becomes 
KavKcov 'Caucians.' Herodian On Inflexions.* 

52 

Scholiast on the Iliad [on the word evretxea] : To all paroxy- 
tone proper names in -77s there correspond oxytone epithets, 
for instance Aioyevys 'Diogenes' . . but btoyevr,s 'sprung 
from Zeus,' YloXwt'iK-ns ' Polyneices ' but iroXweiK-^s as in 

divine Helen for whom so many strove 
53 

Apollonius Pronouns [the accentuation of pronouns] : And 
in this passage, 

Weary thou not the swift feet of myself nor yet 
of my brothers, 

the author has separated auras 'myself with two peri- 
spomenon (or circumflex) accents ; for it could not be taken as 
one word (as the reflexive inavras) because of what follows. 

1 prob. in the dance, but nothing else is known of the 
word 2 Gram. Gr. 2. 167 8 cf. Cram. A. P. 4. 55. 29, 
68. 24, KM. Vet. 180 4 Callimachus H. i. 39 5 Gram. 
Gr. 2. 21S 
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54 

Hesych. 

6fio7rac8a kclgiv Y^aaavhpa^ 



<fc ANAKPE0NT02 

55 

Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 Ivrkov on rov Zrjv Zyvbs 4<pv\a^av 
ot 7ra\aiol y I«^es tt]v Khio'tv, oiov 

Zrjvbs vy]rep€(f)rj<; &6fio<; 
56 

Heph. 33 [tt. avrtcriracTTiKOv]- teal tariv iviarj/jLa iv aury TaSe* 
. . . dt/nerpov Se a.xa.TaXT)KT0V rb KaXovfxeuov YKvKwveiav \avrov 
YKvKotvos evpovros ai/TO-f 3 

O&OVTl CTKvXaKOKTOVa) 

57, 58, 59 

Anon. Metr. Ox. Pap. 320. 8 ef tis rris irpa>T7}s dnrotiias 
Tr&vra tol cx^A iaTa Ttapopio-ai 5 Kal KaraKinoi \x.6vov avrrjs Ppax^av 

1 Mus : mss kclcti Kacdvlpas 6/jiov iraidevdwres 2 B-E : 

mss eVel 5' 1<rx* and Scfyuns (dpvs 3 this can hardly be 

right ; perh. ovk avrov kt\. and iirel teal trapa *KvaKp4ovTi 
eVrt, cf. 26 'ApuTToQdvtiov (p. 25 Cons.) 4 cf. Ibyc. 6 

5 Wil : ms Trpiaai 

1 Helenus 2 or suddenty ; cf. Hesych. ^oxpaets* 

i£airivatovs ; i.e. with thunder? 3 cf. Sch. Heph. 106, 
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54 

Hesychius Glossary : 

twin-born brother of Cassandra ; 1 

the word 6/j.6nat$a( translated twin-born) means either 'brought 
up together,' or ' born together ' because they are twins. 



ANACREON (?) 
55 

Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns : It should be noted 
that the older Ionians kept the declension of Zrjp ZyvSs ; 
compare : 

and the high-roofed house of Zeus rang wildly. 2 
56 3 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the antispastic] : Notable 
uses of it are these: . . . and the acatalectic dimeter called 
the Glyconic . . . 4 

When the raving boar with dog-destroying tooth 
slew the darling of Cypris 5 

57, 58, 59 

Anonymous Writer on Metre in a Papyrus of about a.d. 
100 : If you remove all the parts of the first dipody and leave 

Mar. Plot. 291, Sch. Ar. Nub. 563 (ra YXvkuvos) 4 the 
words which follow, 'Glycon himself having invented it,' 
are prob. corrupt ; if so, perh. read ' though Glycon himself 
did not invent it, for it occurs also in Anacreon ' ; if not, 
the lines must belong to a late imitator of A. ; nothing is 
known of Glycon's date, but like Asclepiades, who gave his 
name to a metre used in the 7th Cent., he was prob. 
Alexandrian 5 Adonis 
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Ka\ ra Aotna rov arixov, reAetcoce: rovro rb bifxerpov f5e yovv 
IVtw raSe $a\alfC€ta' 

f H ArjfjLvo? to Trakaiov el t*9 aWrj 
[Ev%d]/A,r)v rdBe to£? Oeols diraar 
TTTepa 8' ayva Trap "Epcoros 'A^poStVa 

rovrwp yap ovrcav QaXaineiaiV airoKOTrriaBuaaP alirp&Tai (rvWafial 
KalywrjaeTaiTb'AvaKpeovTeiovovTCDS' rbiraXaibp ei" rts iWi}' . . . 



TON METArENESTEPQN 
60, 61 

Ath. 14. 632 f. Ster-qprjaap 2>e fxaXiara tup 'EWrjvow Aa«e- 
ZaifxSvioi tt)v fxovcriKT]V, nXe'iarry avrrj xp&fjLtPOi, tea) avxvol trap' 
avrols iyevopro /jlcAcov Troirjral. TTjpovaiv Se na\ vvp ras apxatas 
<£Sas i7rijLie\'2s, no\v}xa.Qzis re els ravras etVl Kai anpifieTs. o6ep 
koI Tlparivas <p7)ai (2)- AaKUPorerri^ evrvnos els X°P& V ' $ 10 koX 
ol Troirjral hieriXovv irpoaayopevovres ovr&s ras tp<)as' 

y\VKVT&T(OV TTpVTCLVLV VfJLVMV 1 

na\ 

jjuekea fxeXtTTTepcoTa ^lovaav. 2 
62, 63 

Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 fxerayevecrrzpoi KloXslstrpetyap Zavbs 
na\ Zav- Ka\ %ti jxerayevearepOL ol *Ia>P€S 5ta rov (a]> Zdv t r$ 
Zavi 3 

1 Cas : mss v/jlwp 2 Cas : mss fjiovaap 3 mss Xvnavi 

1 the first two lines may belong to Anacreon, cf. fr. 38 ; 
the third, which, prob. by some confusion or loss, contains 
twelve syllables as against their eleven, might be Lesbian, i.e. 
Sappho or Alcaeus, but metre, if we may read $.yvr\ and 
'A^poSiTTjj favours Anacreon (in either case the 4th syllable 
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only a short syllable with the rest of the verse, this dimeter 
will result. Take for example these Phalaecians : — 1 

Lemnos, foremost of cities of old, 

and 

This was my prayer to all the Gods 

and 

pure Aphrodite . . . wings from Love. 

From these lines, which are Phalaecians, let us cut off the 
first syllables, and we shall get the Anacreontean, thus : 
' foremost of cities of old ' . . . 2 

THE LATER POETS 3 
60, 61 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Xow of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care, and are real connoisseurs 
of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying (/r. 2) : 
'The cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance,' while the poets 
never tired of calling these songs 

chief of sweetest hymns 

or 

honey-winged melodies of the Muses 
62, 63 

Herodian The Accentuation of Kouns : The later Aeolians 
used the forms Zap 6s and Zdv, and still later the lonians used 
the a-form Zdu with dative Zavl ; compare 

must be long), cf. fr. 52. 3 2 the translation does 

not represent the metre : there follows a gap in the ms 
3 prob. including Pindar, as well as Simonides, Bacchylides, 
the Dithyrambists, and others ; some attempt has been made 
to arrange these fragments roughly in chronological order by 
a consideration of style and subject ; it is not certain that all 
fall within the scope of this book 
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k\v6L fAOi Zavos re fcovpr) — 
Tiavi t iXevdepio) 1 

64 

Et. Mag. Vet. rjfia'iov- \iytrai 5e irapa r$ iroiijry kcli 7}fiaibv 
KaX f3cu6v . . tea] 

ffaccp iv altovi fiporcov 
65, 66, 67 

Heph. 55 [7r. xop^^i/cov]- irepaiovrai fjikv yap koI els tt\v 
Ihlav rbv daKrvXov fj Kpr\TiK.6v, oTov hifxerpov fx\v rb 

iGTOiTovoi fielpaices 

rpifxerpa 5e 

ovSe Xeovrcov aOevos oifBe rpocpau 

T€Tpdu.€Tpa 5e 

at Kvdeprjas eTrlirvelT opyia \evfcco\evov 2 



68 

Et. Mag. Vet. 76 (E.M. 231. 2) tan 5e Trpcvrrjs Ka\ Seurepay 
<rv(vyias rb yrjpas iccrirep rb Tri/xirXas, 5 otov irifXTtKu) tti/jlttX^s koI 
TrifiirXris, oTov 

t<29 ^Yahapidvdvos 4 TTLparXeU ftiav 
69 

Plut. Q. Conv. i. proem, rb 

fjicaeco fivdpiova (TVfxiroTav 

1 mss lav re \€vd. 2 for choriamb cf. Ibyc. 67. 48 

3 yrjpv wcrir€p rb TrifXTrX&l 4 mss ras 'PaSd/jLavdvs 
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Give ear to me, thou daughter of Zeus and . . . 
and this 

and to Zeus the God of freedom 
64 

Old Etymologicum Magnum : Homer uses i)pai6v and 
fZalov (both meaning ' little ') ; compare . . . and 

in the little life of mortal man 
65,' 66, 67 1 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the choriambic] : It also 
ends properly with the dactyl or cretic, for instance, the 
dimeter 2 

lasses that work at the loom, 
trimeters such as 

neither the strength nor yet the living of a lion, 
and tetrameters like 3 

ye who inspire 4 the mysteries of the white-armed 
Cytherea 

68 

Old Etymologicum Magnum : The verb ynpw ' to age ' is of 
both the first and the second conjugation like 7nju7rAo> to fill, 
thjuttAw ' I fill,' ' thou fillest' TrifiTrXas and Trip-irKus, the latter 
exemplified in : 

with which thou fillest the mighty Rhadamanthus 
69 5 

Plutarch Dinner Table Problems : The saying 

I hate a mindful drinking-mate 

1 cf. Sch. ad loc. 2 cf. Mar. Plot. Gram. LaL 6. 534. U 
3 cf. Greg. Cor. ap. Hermog. 7. 988 (4k Kvd. ) 4 or blow- 

favourably upon the persons addressed are feminine 
5 cf. Luc. Symp. 3, Mart. 1. 27. 7 (juktw) 
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w Ho(TGi€ SeveKiccv, evtoi irpbs tovs iTTLarddfLOvs ciprjcBat Keyovffi, 
(popTiKovs i7ri€iKa>s Kal avayJcyovs iv ra> iriveiv ovray ol yap iv 
2i/ceAi'a Accpiets, is eot/ce, rov iiriaraQfjiov jxvafxova Tcpo<rriy6p€vov 
evtoi 5e tt}v irapoLjxiav oXovtoli rots —apa. tvqtov Xeyo/xePois Kal 
7rpaTTOfx4vois ap.vi)ariav iirayeiv. 

70 

Stob. Ed. 1. 5. 10—12 [V. eijuap/ieV^s Kal tt}s rixv ytvoixivuv 
svra^ias]- 1 

KXvre yiolpcu, Aibs ai re 

reap povov dyyorara 8eo)v 2 

k^ofjuevai Trepuoai acfivfcrd re 

fAifiea rravTohairav /3ov- 
5 Xav ahafiav rivals {/(paivere fcepfciaiv, 

Alaa </cal> KXcodo) Aa^e<7t? r 

evcoXevot, Kvtcrbs /copai, 3 

ev-^ofievoiv irrafcovcar \ 

ovpdviat ydoviai re 
10 haifjioves oj rravheLfxaror 4 

rrefXTTer dfipitv pohofcoXirov 

YtvvofxLav XirrapoO povov? r d&eX<pa<z 

Aifcav Kal are<j)av7](f>6pov 

ILlptfvav, rroXiv re rdvSe 
15 /3apv(pp6vcov XeXdOoire avvrv^cav. 

71 

Strab. 1. 23 r) Kal 'Hai6d<f fxev €7rpe7re fx)] <p\vapuv a\Ka rals 
Kar^xovaais 5<f|ats aKo\ovdetv, 'Ofx-hpy 5e 

orri fcev eV d/catpipiav 
yXcoaaav irj /ceXaSelv ; 5 

1 there is some confusion in the mss ; Nauck rightly 
recognised the 3 fragments, 11. 1-3 {e(6fx.€vai), 3-6 (Ala-a), and 
6-15 (the first ascribed to Eur. Peleus) as a single lyric poem 
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is said by some authorities, Sossius Senecio, to have been 
applied to masters of the feast, who showed some measure of 
bad manners and ill-breeding when the wine was on the 
table ; for it seems that the Dorians of Sicily called the 
master the mindful one. Others hold that the saying invites 
forgetfulness of things said or done over the wine-cup. 



70 

Stobaeus Selections [on Fate and the good order of events] : 
Give ear, ye Fates who sit nearest of Gods to the 
seat of Zeus and weave with shuttles adamantine 
numberless and inevitable devices of all manner of 
counsels, Destiny, Clotho, and Lachesis, Night's 
daughters of the goodly arms, — listen to our prayers, 
ye all-dreaded deities both of heaven and hell ; send 
unto us rose-bosomed Orderliness and her bright- 
throned sisters Right and wreathed Peace, and may 
ye make this city to forget her melancholy fortunes. 

71 1 

Strabo Geography : Or should Hesiod avoid talking non- 
sense and follow received opinions, and Homer 

babble all that may come to a tongue that knows 
not time or season ? 

1 cf. Ath. 5. 217 c, Luc. Hist. Conscrib. 32, Rhet. Praec. 18, 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 1. 5 



2 mss tzapi mss also ayxorarcu 3 Wil : mss novpai v. 

4 Wachs : mss wavSelfxavroi 5 2tti Ath. Luc : Dion, 

ort tcev, Str. on 6.p : /ceA. only in Str : Ath. Luc. eXdrj, Dion. 

€7TOS \4j€lV 
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72 

Theod. Met. 515 [ef yautjTeov iartv 7} fir] rots inifie\€tav 
tx ovai Ka) - (ppoyTida tjjs Kar' aperr\v £aj)s]' teal iroirjTal Se <paffiv 

S) yXvKeT eipdva 1 

7r\0VT0&0T€lpa fipOTOCS 

73 

Ibid. 562 [oVi iravres <jx^ ov avOpooiroi (pi\oir\ovrias ^TT^vrat]* 
khv el Tr\a.TTa;vTai Trapo\tyup€~iP koa irapopav aveTri(rrp6(p'xs teal 

. . vvaaet 2 y 6/ico$ G(f>a<; 
74 

Pint. Pyth. 0)\ 29 ot /u.ei> ovv irepi rh ra\d£iov rr}s Boicartas 
kcl701kovpt€S ijadovro tov 8eov (' Air6 A \cavos y tt)V eirtcpdveiay 
atydoviz re aa\ irepiovaU yaXanTos- 

irpoffdrcov 3 yap i/c ttllvtcov iceXdpv^ev 

&)? diro Kpavav (j)€prarov vhcop 

OiyKeov ydXa' rol 8* iirLpLirXav 4 iaavfievoi 

aatcos 8* ovt€ t*9 afifyopevs ° 
5 eXivv' iv hopiois' 

ireXXai XiOivol re irlOoi 6 irXaaBev aTravres. 

75 

Clem. Al. Str. 5. 661 

val rdv "OXvfiTTOV Karahep- 
KOfievav a/ca7TTOv)/ov rf Hpav, 
ecrri fxoL TTiarbv rapneiov iirl yXcocrcxa^' 

j] iroirjTtKr} (f>ri<jiv, o T€ AiVx^Aos KT\. 

1 mss elpfjvr} 2 mss vvrrei 3 Leonicus : mss Trpoiravroov 
4 mss -tt\uv 5 Headl. afj.<pi(\>opevs 6 Schn.-I? : mss 

Kp-qvawv ikivvvt ^6/j.ois, t. Oe |i5\ti/Oi 7ri0oz 
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72 

Theodorus the Metochite Prelwh [whether those who take 
thought for the life according to virtue should marry or no] : 
And poets, too, say 

O sweetest Peace that givest wealth to men 
73 1 

The Same [that practically everyone is the slave of the 
love of wealth]: And even if they pretend to disregard and 
overlook and pass by on the other side, 

still are they pricked by Pleasure's wiles 

as the poem says. 

74 2 

Plutarch The Pythian Oracle : Dwellers near the Galaxium 
(the shrine of Apollo) in Boeotia are warned of the God's 
epiphany by the great abundance of milk ; 

For like purest water from the springs the welling 

milk gushed forth from all the flocks, while they 

filled their vessels in hot haste ; aye, neither skin 

nor keg was idle in their houses ; piggin and 

earthen jar, all were filled to the brim. 

75 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 
I swear by the sceptred Hera that looketh down 
upon Olympus , I have upon my tongue a sure and 
trusty treasure-house ; 
so says Poetry, and Aeschylus, etc. 

1 claimed hy Wil. for Pindar 2 claimed by Schroeder 
for Pindar 
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76 

Dio Chr. Or. 33. 411 /cat fJLr,v ov% ovrco Zenov eartv, el 
avOpccnoi fxera^v irpo^droov (pojvr^v Xd&oiev ovS' el fiociov, ov& av 
Xpeuerlfeffiv Lvb' av uAo/crwaiv, wcrirep rrjv End&r}v oi irctr}ral 
Xi'/OvcTiv €7ri Ttaffi rots Zeivols reXevralov Trotrftrai ras 'Epivvas 

yupoirdv fcvva, yjxkKzov Se oi 
yvddcov 1 i/c Trokiav 
(f>deyyo/A€vas vTrdtcove p.€v"l&a 
TeVeSo? re rrepLppvra 

Qprj'iKLas re <2*dfiov> cfiiXdve/jLoi 7T€rpai. 2 
77 

Plut. Lett. Vic. 6 rev Ce r^s ivavrias Kvpiov fxoipas, elre 6ebs 
e'ire ha.ip.oov eariv, "Aidrjv 6vo/j.d£uvaiv, a-s o.v els aet&cs ko.1 dSparov 
Xy,(hv brav oiaXvOwfxev fia%i£6\ru;v 

vvkto's aihvds depyrj- 
\olo # 1 vrrvov fcoipavos 3 

78 

Id. Noil Posse 13 -nolos yap av uv\hs *? KtOdpa hirjp/xoo-juLevT} 
Tpbs u'drjv r) r!s X°P os 

evpvoTra KeXaSov dvpoaocbcov 
dyvvfievov Bid arop,a7cov 

<p8eyy6fxevos our us rjv<ppavev ; 

79 

Id. Adv. Stoic. 19 el 5e or) irdvroos e'SeTro Kaxvv yeve&ews tj 
(pvais, %v i)v Bt)ttov -napdheiyua Kanias luavbv r) hevrepov el be 
/SouAei 5e'/ca (favXovs 7) x i ^ ovs $ A iU P 1 ' ot ' s %$et yeveaQai, koI fxr) 
/cavi'as fxev <pophv rocravrrjv to 7rXr,6os 

1 perh. el, but B cf. //. 16. 531 yvddcov Geel: mss yvadfiZv 
which could hardly be fern. 2 Herm.-2?-£, cf. Horn. H. 

Jjel.Ap. 34, 11. 13. 12: mss Qprfttctci re <p;Xtr}v (<piXat) e/xoiye 
3 Plut. Koipavov (adapting), cf. Xte £"/ 
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76 

Dio Chrysostom Orafion* : Yet it is not so strange that 
men in the midst of it should take the voice of sheep or 
of oxen, nor should neigh nor yet bark, even as the poets 
say that the Furies, as the last of her miseries, turned 
Hecuba into 

a dog of flashing eye, from whose hoary jaws came 
a brazen sound that was beard by Ida mount and 
wave-girt Tenedos, and the wind-loving crags of 
Thraeian Samos. 1 

77 2 

Plutarch On Living in. Obscurity : The master of the opposite 
fate, whether God or spirit, they call Hades ^AiStjs), because 
after our dissolution we are supposed to make our way into 
the a*i54s or unseen, that 

king of murky night and untoiling sleep 
78 

The Same The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: ^Vhat flute or i3*re attuned to .song, what band of 
singing dancers with its 

wide-voiced din breaking abroad through high- 
skilled lips 
ever gave such delight as this ? 

79 3 

The Same Common Complaints against the Stoics : Now if 
Nature really needed the existence of evil, one or. say, two 
examples would surely be sufficient, or if you like, there 
might have been ten bad men or a thousand or ten thousand; 
and not such an enormous quantity of evil that 

1 Samothrace stands high 2 cf. Id. De EI 21 3 cf. 
Id. Am. Prol. 4 
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ov y^rdfifios rj kovls fj irikpa 

TTOLKtXoOpOCOV 1 OLCOVCOV 

roacrov av %€vaiT apidfiov, 

apirrjs 8e jj.7)& 4vvttvlov, 

80 

Sch. Pind. X. 6. 85 . . ovk 4k irapxbpofxTjs 5e £<xkotov e/Tre to 
bopv rov 'AxiAA.€£os, uxrave) fj,eiXivov $ n toiovtov avrb €<pj] 4v 
koiv6tv\t aAA' OTt ihidorepov rrapa ra &kka KaT€<TK€va<TTO. 
ZiKpovv yap, ware bvo aic/j,as £x* lv Kai M'? J^oAr} $i<T<ra rot rpaiifiara 
air € pyd^ecr 6 at. . . Kal 2o<£o/cA7js 4v 'Ax'AAecos 'EpacTats (152 
Pearson). . . 2 

hiTTTV)(OL 'yap ohvvcu p.iv r\piKov 3 
y A%iXkr}LOv Soparos. 

81 

Pint. Xon Posse 26 Kal Svaava<TxeTov(Ti tovtuv \eyofxiv(»v } 

€7T€ltci Kelaerai /3a9vhev&p(p 

ev ydov\ avfJLTToalcDV re Kal Xvpdv afjLOipos 

/a^a? re Travrepireos avXoov, 

82 

Ibid. 27 ovhe pahlccs ouS' ahvirws aKovo^iev 

&>? ap elirovra jjliv djjifipoaiov 
rrjXavyes 4 iXaa'iTnrov TTpoaconov 5 
direXnrev dfxepas. 

83 

Id. Consol. A poll. 2S ei yovv y N<o'j8»? Kara robs pvOovs 
irp6x* l po v e ?X e T h v vtt6\7]^iv ravTrjv on 

1 so Pro/ : here -rpixoiv 2 some words prob. lost 
between two citations, of which only the first is thought to 
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not sand or dust or feathers of motley-voiced 
birds would heap so great a number, 
and of virtue not so much as a dream. 

80 

Scholiast on Pindar Nemeans: . . . He does not give the 
spear of Achilles the epithet 'exceeding wrathful ' casually, 
as he might call it 'ashen ' or the like as a stock-epithet, but 
because it was more suitable than an} r other. For the spear 
was forked, so as to have two points and deal two wounds at 
one thrust . . . Compare Sophocles in the Lovers of Achilles 
. . . [and . . .] l 

For he was rent by the twofold pain of the 
Achillean spear. 

81 

Plutarch The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: They are vexed at heart when they hear such 
words as these : 

Then shall he lie in a deeply-wooded land, and 
have no part in revelling or the lyre nor in the 
all-delighting cry of the flute. 

82 

The Same : Nor is it with comfort or content that we hear 
it said ; 

So spake he, when lo ! the ambrosial far-beamed 
face of charioting Day had gone from him. 

83 

The Same Consolation to Apollonius : If Niobe in the story 
had had at hand the thought that 

1 see opp. 

belong to S. 3 no need to read fjpeucoi (see Pears. ) 
4 B\ mss T17A. &u/3. 5 Wytt: mss n^bs ro-nov 
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ovk alel 1 OaXedovri {3l(p 

ftXdcrTais re T6Kva>v ftpidofi&va yXvKepbv 

(f)do<; opcocra 

TeAei/TTjcet, ovk av ovtccs i8vo~X*P aiT/ey } & s Ka ^ T0 *9*h€tv 
€K\nrflv b*ia to /xeyeOos tt)s o~vfjL<popas Kal tovs 9eovs imKahe'iadat 
avapTraarov o.vrr t v yeveaQai irpbs airwKeiav t^v xa\sitQ)Ta.Ti]V. 

84 

Bacch. Intr. Mies. 25 dinaTos 8e ev6n\ios e£ IdfifSov Kal 
T}j€fji6vos Kal x°P^ ov K( d id-V-Qov (HOP 

6 TOV TTITVOS (TT€<fiaVOV 

85 

Clem. Al. Sir. 6. 796 

ov fjiij 7tot€ rav 2 dperdv 
aWdtjojiai avr uSlkov 
fcepheos' 

&dtK0V 5e Ixi'TtKpVS K€p80S 7}BoVr) Kal \VTT7] Tt69oS 3 T6 KO.I <f>6&0S KCt\ 

o~vv€\6vti € lire lv ra TraOr) tt)s tyvxys, u>v to irapavTiKa repirvov 
aviapov is rovirt6v. 

86 

Cram. A.O. 1. 171. 33 a , €0"r) i aelwTai to HoXvfivia inl tovtov 
Kal to nvpiov ko\ to rrpocnjyopiKov i^e8\i^e to v 

IloXvfivta navrepTTr]^ fcopa 
87 

Chrys. tt. airocp. 24 el 7roi7jT7js tis ovrcas aire^alvero 

ovk elhov ave/jLcofcea Kopav 

1 mss also Kal r) t 2 fxi] Tvore rav B : mss nv,v iror &v } fxi)v 
7rts) rdv 8 Miinzel : mas -novo? 
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she shall not always be laden with the joys of 
vigorous life and budding babes in the delicious 
daylight 

but come to die, 1 she would not have found life unendurable 
in the face of so great a disaster 2 and prayed the Gods 
that she might be carried away to the worst possible 
destruction. 

84 

Baechius Introduction to Music : The tenth enoplius consists 
of an iambus, a hegemon (or pyrrhieh), a choree (or trochee) 
and an iambus, as 

he that . . . the wreath of pine 3 
85 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: 

Never will 1 bai*ter virtue for unrighteous gain ; 

and unrighteous gain is nothing else but pleasure and pain 
and desire and fear, and in fact all the conditions of the soul 
whose present indulgence brings future remorse. 

86 

Cramer Inedita {Oxford) : The reason why the word Polymnia 
is marked is this, that both as a common adjective and as a 
proper name it loses the second v; * compare 

Polymnia, all -delightful maid 
87 

Chrysippus Negative* : If a poet thus expressed himself : 
I saw not the wind-swift maid. 

1 or even she that is laden . . . shall come to die 2 the 
slaying of her children by Apollo 3 the prize at the 

Isthmian Games 4 i.e. it is not Poly-ymnia 
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Aristid. 2. 513 
<pepe $r? Kal ravra e^eraaw 

a ^lovaa yap ovk diropco^ yevei to irapov 

fiovov, aW' inrep^rai 
irdvia Oepi^ofieva, 

TOVT 3 OV 5oK6t <TOl 6 TT017)T7)S aVTOV 4lTaiV&V \4y€lV fc/S jSvtfXOV Kal 

irSpi/xov tls to. fieAT) ; rl 5' iirei^au Xeyp 

firj pLOL KarairaveT ', iireiiTep rjp^aTO 

reprrvoTCLTcov /xeXecov 

6 tcaWifioa*; iroXv^opSo^ avXos. 1 

89 

Ap. Tyan. Ep. 73. 407 'Ecricuy TrarpiSos ifffxev -rroppcvrepo} 
o~vv haifxovi, ^5?] 5e ra rrjs tt6\€<vs irpxyfiara iv 4&a\6fjiav 

ohevei ^loipa 7T/309 T€\o? avBpcov 

01 TCLV TTpddTCLV \€\6y)(^aaL TlfXaV. 

ap£ei 5e rh Xoiirbv iraiSapia Kal fxiKpbv i-navta tovtwv [xelpaKtS. 
ivravda -ttov Seos, jutj o~(pa\rj ra virb vitov Kvficpvwfxiva. col 8* ov 

90 

Plut. ap. Stob. Eel. 1. 5. 19 rb yap el/xap/xei'o^ ^.rp^irrov Kal 
airapdfiaTOV, 

yoyirep fiovov 6(ppvai vevcrrj 
fcaprepa tovtq) KeKkcoo-T dvdytca. 2 

91, 92, 93 

Arist. Rh, 3. 8 eari 8e irauivos 5uo eiSrj avriKflfisva aAArjAotj, 
ZiV rb jx\v %v apxy ap^rrei, (cff-rrtp Kal xP^ vrai ' ovros 5* iorlv ov 
#pX e: V fJ-aKpd, TeAevToxn Se rpe^s fipax^^ 1 ' 

1 I) joins the two fragments, prob. rightly (for the 
anticipatory use of yap cf. Anacr. 31 and 106); otherwise 
Kara-raver* has no objt. 2 niss add Kal irsirptofievr) (gloss on 
audyKa ?) 
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88 

Aristides On the Extemporised Addition : Just examine 
this : 

Since the Muse is not needy nor giveth to taste 
alone of what is at hand, but goeth abroad to 
harvest all, — 

is it not clear to you that when he says this the poet is 
praising his own poetical productiveness ? and what when he 
adds : 

I pray you check her not, now that the goodly 
cry of the many-stringed flute 1 hath begun its most 
delightful music. 

89 

Apollonius of Tyana Letters: to Hestiaeus : — With Heaven's 
help we are further from our home, and already I have been 
thinking of home affairs : 

Men who have received the first honour — their 
fate travelleth to the end ; 

and babes, and children scarcely more than babes, will reign 
in their stead. And there is some fear their government may 
fail — though you need not share it, for you and I have finished 
our course. 

90 

Plutarch in Stobaeus Sehetions: For Destiny is not to be 
turned aside nor passed by — 

and whatsoever she but winketh with her eyelid, 
for this straightway is spun potent necessity. 

91, 92, 93 2 

Aristotle Rhetoric. There are two opposite kinds of paeon ; 
one of these suits the beginning, where indeed it is generally 
put ; this is the one that begins with the long syllable and 
ends with three short, as 

1 either in the technical sense ' with many tones,' i.e. a wide 
compass, as in Plat. Hep. 339 c, or * accompanied by many 
strings' (of lyres) 2 cf. Sch. Arist. ap. Cram. A. P. 1. 30S 
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AaXoyevis, etre Av/clav 1 

Ka) 

erepos 5' e£ (vavrias, ov fipaxeiai 6.pxovo"i Tpeis, rj 5e jxaKpa. 



rcKevrata' 



fxera 8e yav vSard t' cw/eeaW 3 rjcfrdvtcre vv%> 

ovros 8e reXeuTvji' 7roi€r r\ yap ^pa^eta 4 8m to areXrjs ttvai iroteT 
ko\o36u. 

94 

Heph. 81 [tt. TraicaviKov]' (TwriBsafft 84 rives Kal irepcp rp6ir<f 

TO T€Tpdu€TpOV, W(TT£ TpeiS elPM TOVS KO.\OVjJ.€VOV$ TCTCLpTOVS 

Traicovas, elra reXevralov rbv KpT)TiK6v 

dvpekiicav Wi fxdfcap <f)i\o<f)p6voQ<; els epiv 
Choer. ad Joe. p. 249 Cons. Ik twp Ka\ovfx4va>v &e\<piKu>v 

£(TT\v 7) irpQK€lU.€V7] XP^^^l ^X^ vr<j0V T ^ UVQflCL TOV TTOtTjTOV. 



95 

Plut. Prim. Frig. 17 6 yap rjXios aviax^v, tis elire rcov 
SiSvpaufioTTotoov, evOvs ktX. 

akios dvicr^cov 
€vdv<; avZirkya depoftarav* fieyav oltcov dvepbcov. 



96 

Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 6 }x\v ovv fipaxwvXXafios Jiyf/xdbv T€ 
na) TTvpp'ixtos KaXeZrac Ka) ovre /j.eya\oTrpeTrr}s iariv oiJre fftfxvos' 
(rxy/J-a 8' avrov roi6vhe- 

\eye he av Kara TToSa vtbyyra* jieXea. 

1 Sch. Arist. Cram. tjt€ mss also Avxta, Avki* 2 xp' B : 

mss xP vff(0K ^P- <x 8 niss wKtavov * jxaKpa. ? 5 mss a.vl- 

■nXriaev, but the metre is paeonic aepofiarav Dub : mss 
-Qarav 6 mss also veSxvra 
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O Delos-born, whether in Lycia 1 

and 

Golden-headed Far-darter, son of Zeus. 1 

The other on the contrary is the one which has three short 
syllables first and ends with the long, as 

The land and ocean-waters disappeared in night. 

This paeon forms a conclusion, the short 2 syllable truncating 
the rhythm by its incompleteness. 

94 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the paeonic] : Some 
writers compose the tetrameter in another way, making 
three of the feet the fourth paeon as it is called, and putting 
the cretic at the end ; compare 

Come propitious, Blessed One, to the strife at thy 
altar. 3 

Choeroboscus on the passage: This citation, which is 
anonymous, is taken from the so-called Delphian Collection.* 

95 

Plutarch Cold the First Principle : Tor as one of the 
dithyrambic poets has said, 

the rising sun straightway filled the great home of 
the air-walking winds. 

96 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition: The 
short-syllable type is called hegemon (leader) or pyrrhich, 
and is neither impressive nor stately ; it is of the following 
type : 

Pick thou up the limbs newly scattered at thy feet. 5 

1 an address to Apollo 2 long ? 3 to Dionysus at 
a poetical contest 4 apparently a collection of lyrie poems 
preserved in the temple ai chives at Delphi, cf. the Delian 
Collection mentioned vol. ii, p. 283, cf. vol. i, p. 317 
5 prob. the limbs of Pentheus 
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97 

Ibid. 6 fA€V yap e£ airaaoiip $pax€i<*>v (Tvpi&T&s KaXov^vos 5e 
vn6 rivwv rp'ifipaxvs ttous, 1 ov TrapaBzlyfia toi6p$€' 

/3po/jLL€, hoparofyop \ evvakie, 
rroXe/xo/ceXaSe irdrep "Apr) 2 

raneipos re teal &o~e/j.pos iari fvxl ayewrjs, teal ov$€P av e| avrov 
ytvoiro yevvaiop. 

98 

Ibid. 6 5' 4k /jLCLKpas /cat hvslv /Spaxetwv /lea-rjp fx\p Xa&wp t\]v 
fxaKpav a.fj<.<pifipaxvs u)v6fxa<Trai } Kal ov cr<p6hpa tup *vo'x'hf 1(JiV 
t>vd/j.£v, aXXa BiaK€K\ao~Tal re /cal ttoXv to 8rjXv tcai ayevves *X €l ' 

old €<TT l TCLVTt' 

"Yatc^e 0pia/x/3e 3 av rcovhe ^opaye 
99 

Ibid, ol fxtvroi pvQfiiKo\ tovtov rov irobbs (rod haKTvXov) rhp 
fxaKpav ftpaxvT*pa.v slval (pacri rrjs reAe/as, ovk zx ovris 5' etVel*/ 
oo'Cf, KaXovo~iP avTrjv aXoyop. erep6s io~Tiv a.PTio~Tpo<pov $x wv 
rovT(p pvOfjiov, hs awb tup fipax*i£v ap^dpepos €7rl ttjp aXoyov 
TtXtvTq- tovtov x aj P L<ravT€S ^■ 7ro T ^ v awncL(o~T(i>v kvkXlkop xaXovai, 
Trapaduyjj.a avTov (p^povrts TotoVSe* 

Ke^vrai 7t6\l<; b-^r'nrvXos Kara yap, 
100 

Ibid. [ir. KpTjriKov]' iau be tt}p apxv v ai< 8uo fxanpal Karaax a>0 ~ lv 
T7)V he TeXevTrjv rj jSpa^eia, old 4o~ti Tavri- 

aoL, Qolfie, Moiajgu? re av/jb/3co/jLov 4 

a.pbpu>$€s irdvv cVt! to axv^ €is crtfxvoXoylav €7rtrT)5e(ov. 

1 mss also x°P^ 0S i TpoxaZos 2 TrdT(p"Apri only in A.G, 

(for"Ap77 B cf. Sch. Aesch. Sept. 105), which reads ttoX^/jl6kXop€ 
3 dpta/xQe Dind : mss St$upa/j.f}e contra metr. 4 : mss 

Movacu T€ crvfxfS&jJLtp (av/j.^d>jj.oi) 
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97 1 

The Same : The foot which consists entirely of short 
syllables and is called b}' some writers the Tribrach, of which 
the following is an example : 

Dinning, spear-bearing, furious, war-clattered, 
Father Ares 

is mean and undignified and ignoble, and can be used to 
compose nothing that is noble. 

98 

The Same : The foot which is made of a long and two 
shorts and has the long in the middle is called the Amphi- 
brach, and is not a particularly beautiful rhythm, being 
enervating and smacking strongly of the effeminate and 
ignoble ; for instance 

Thriambic 2 lacchus, thou leader of this chorus 
99 

The Same : The writers on rhythm, however, declare that 
the long of the Dactyl is shorter than a full long, and being 
unable to say by how much, they call it 'irrational.' There 
is another foot having the converse rhythm to this, which 
begins with the shorts and ends with the irrational. This 
they distinguish from the Anapaest and call it 'cyclic,' 
giving the following example : 

The high-gated city lies scattered o'er the ground. 
100 

The Same [the Cretic] : If the two longs come at the 
beginning and the short at the end, like this : 

who shares altars with thee, O Phoebus, and the 
Muses 

we have a manly type of rhythm suitable to the dignified 
style. 

1 cf. Keil An. Gram. 8. 11, Macr Sat. 1. 19. 1 (may have 
taken Bp6/xi€ as Dionysus and "Apy as an appellation, but in 
that case the other epithets would be characteristic of D. 
not of A.) 2 the meaning of the epithet is unknown 
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101 

Ibid. [ir. Tpt<TvWa.$tjov pvd jAtov]' rb 5' avrb crvfx^a^rai kclv tj 
fSpax*i& irpoTcdrj 1 roov fxaKpwv Ka\ yap ovtos o pv&fibs a^iwfj.a 
%X €l Ka ^ ptyeQos' irapdbeiy}j.a 6e avrov ro'Se* 

TLv ciktclv, tiv vkav BpdpLco ; irol TropevOo) ; 



102 

Sch. Heph. p. 299 Cons. [tt. Trvppixiou]' Kara Ztirotiav 5e 
awritiepevos Ka\ rhv 7rpo/ceAev<j>t<m/vof iroi&v, ra Ka\ovfji€va 
7rpoK€\€v<j/xaTtKa i] TrvpptxiaKa. /x€rpa iroiti, oop irapabtty fxara' 

Wi /i6Xe Ta-xyiTohos eirl Sepias i\d(f)OV 
7TT£po<f>6pov <dva> X € pi Sova/ca riOepLeva' 2 

103 

Mar. Plot. Gram. Led. 6. 515. 2 Hemidexium trimetrum 
dactylicum schemata habet octo, de quibus unum solum 
ponam Graecum exempium hemidexium, quod repperi, tribus 
dactylis coustans : 

TOP Wpj/€p,6pOV 3 TClCpOV 

103 A 

Ibid. 542. 3 Minus lonicum dimetrum catalecticum fit 
Ionico minore et anapaesto : 

"19 1 fiarep peydXa* 

104: 

Ibid. 540. 1 [de pedibus numeri Ionici a majore] 
'EXiKOTreraXe, /caXXi/ceXaSe, (friXoxopevrd 5 

1 mss avvredft, Trplrrj redy 2 B : mss eirihecr/xa (enl 

beajj.d) and icTcpo<p6pav {-ov) x^9^ v 'caOyj/xeva (x^pcro' KaQojxay) I 
A.G. Taxv -TroSt* eVI oe/xas and -nrcpo(p6pov y^XiZova KaQr\fj.4vii)v 
3 B : mss apxefipov 4 B : mss /J.arr,p (jUTjrep) fxeyiXr) 

5 2?-Keil-Putseh : mss EA1KOCTIHTAAH (EATKOC I1HTAAH) 
KAAATKEAAH (catalectis AAAE) *IAOKXOPEITA (*IAOKOAO- 
PEITA) 
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101 1 

The Same [trisyllabic rhythms, continued]: The same will 
happen if the short comes before the longs ; this rhythm, 
too, is distinguished and impressive, and here is an example 
of it: 

To what shore, to what forest shall I fry? whither 
shall I go? 2 

102 3 

Scholiast on Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the pyrrhich] : 
When this foot is put into dipodies to make the proceleus- 
matic (owu) we get what are called proceleusmatic or 
pyrrhichiac lines, such as this : 

Away with thee, maid, like a fleet-foot roe, with 
a feathered reed upheld. 

103 

MariusPlotius On Metres: The dactylic hemidexian trimeter 
has eight kinds, of which I shall give the sole Greek example 
that I have found, consisting of three dactyls: 

Stranger, the tomb of Archemorus 4 



103 A 

The Same: The 'lesser' Ionic catalectic dimeter is com- 
posed of an Ionic a minore and an anapaest : 

Come, Great Mother 
104 5 

The Same [on the feet of the Ionic a maiore] 

Flower-twined, merry-dinning, friend of the 
dancer 6 

1 cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 17, p. 17*2 Us. -Had. 2 prob. (in 
this context) from a dithyramb, but a tragedy is possible 
3 cf, Keil Anal. Gram. 4 4 the name is uncertain 6 cf. 
Hesych. KaWiKiXaSos 6 Dionysus 
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104 A 

Dion. Hal, 25 [ir. too 1 to7s deols tvxofxai naai Kai iraffais,* 
Dem. Cor. 1]* ov toiovtos \isvtqi kclk€7v6s £gtlv 6 pvO/xos' 

Kpr]<riOL$ iv pvdfiois iralBa pbiXyjrcj/jiev . . . 

ifxo\ yovv So.ce?- yap rov reKevraiov iroSbs tcc ye &\\a iv 
ircicriv tea a'ptarai. 

105 

Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 510. 25 de pentametro integro 
acatalecto monoschematisto : est metrum integrum penta- 
metrum dactylicum, quod semper quinque dactylis constat, 
quale est exemplura Graecum illud : 

"iXtov dfi(f) y 'EXevy ireirvpoypievov coXero. 1 

105 A 

Ibid. 524. 1 tetrainetrum (iambicum) brachycatalectum 
colurum . . ut est 

'O TlvOio? fJLecropifydXoLs 2 debs irap ca^apcus, 
106 

Heph. 39 [tt. iwPtKOv tov air* ikdaaovos]- tovto (rb rerpd- 
fitTpov KaTa\r}KTtKbi>) fievTot kcu ya\Aia/j.&tKbv Ka\ /jLTjrp^aKbv 
Ka\eirai — varepov 8e (tcaiy ai'aK\u>jj.ivov eicKr]dr] — 5ta rb iroWa. 

TOVS VCCOTtpOVS €IS TTJV /JL7}T€pa TWU QtSiV ypd\j/ai TOVTO) T<$ fAGTp(p 

(ev oTs /cat ra tovs TptTovs Traiuvas exovTa kcu iraKifx^aKxeiov teal 
Tas Tpoxo-iKas aSiacpSpoos irapahaiifSdvovGi irpbs ra Kadapa), &s not 
to. TTo\vdpv\r}Ta TavTa irapaOely/jLara dt)\o7 m 

TaXXal pirjTpbs opeirjs <f>iXodvpaoi Bpo/idBe^, 
al? evTea iraTwyeiraL kcl\ ^dXfcea /cporaXa 

1 B: mss AEIMONAM^EAHNENHnTHMENONflAHTO, AEIMON- 
AAA^EAENEinrnMENHAECO 2 B : mss -aXios 

1 D. reckons the last syllable of /j.4\tyu>jjL€v short, though 
metrically it can stand for a long 2 as the remaining 
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104 A 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [on a 
passage of Demosthenes]: Is not the following rhythm, 
however, of the same kind? 

In Cretan rhythms let us sing the child of . . . 

To me, at any rate, it seems so ; for except for this last foot 
the identity is complete. 1 

105 2 

Marius Plotius On Metres: On the acatalectic iambic 
pentameter monoscheniatistic : — it is an acatalectic dactylic 
pentameter, which ahvaj'S consists of five dactyls, of which 
the following is a Greek example : 

Ilium was burnt and destroyed for Helen's sake. 

105 A 

The Same: The brachycatalectic truncated iambic tetra- 
meter ... as 

The Pythian God beside the hearths of the mid- 
most spot 3 

106 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Ionic a minurc] : The 
catalectic tetrameter is also called the Galliambic or 
Metroac — and in later times also the broken or irregular — 
because the Mother of the Gods has often been addressed 
in this metre by the more modern writers (who, moreover, 
mingle lines containing the third paeon, the palimbacchius, 
and trochaic dipodies, indiscriminately with the pure Ionics) ; 
compare the following famous example : 

Gallae of the Mountain Mother, fleet friends of 
the thyrsus, whose harness and brazen cymbals clash 
amain 4 

Plotian exx. , quoted by Bergk, appear to have been com- 
posed ad hoc, these may be of the same nature 3 Delphi 
was the ' navel' of the earth 4 ascribed by Wil. to Calli- 
machus, but cf. Choer. ad loc, p. 245-6 Cons. 
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107 

Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 523. 12 rb 5e ' errata Xi^v-fiv 1 % 
/cXdSa Xpvaeo/capTTOv 

o>j\ Tiva (v6e!av trTcu 7/ KXas- per air Ka<r/jLo\ "yap eict. 

108 

Arist. llll. 3. 11. 1412 b el art 5e Ka\ at ei/coVes . . . ae\ €u5o/a- 
jtioffjai rpSirov tlvo. fier expo par ael yap ck Bvoiv Xeyovraij uairep 
i} ava Xoyov p.€ra<popd' olov i] aairis (pap.tv iari (ptaXfy y Apeoy 
(Timoth. 25) Kal to£ov 

109. 110 

Dem. Eloc. 91 \t}ttt€ov 8e Kal cvvdera bvSfxara, ov ra 
didvpa/xStKcvs (ruyKeijjLeua olov 

Oeorepdrovs TrXdvas 
dcrrpcov hopvirvpov arparov 

aAX' ioiK6Ta reus imb ttj? crvvrjOelas crvyK€ijj.evois. 

Ill 

Plat. Men. 77 a 8oKel roiwv fxoi, & 'Zu'Kpares, aperrj slvai, 
Kada7r€p 6 7roir/T7/S ?\4"yei, 

y^aipeiv re KaXoicri Kal SvvaaOat 

Ka\ iyoc tovto Atyw aperr]y } hndvfj.ovvia tow xaAwv tvvarbv elvai 
iropi^eoOai. 

112 

Pint. Q. Co?iv. 4. 6. 1 [ris 6 trap 'lovfiaiois 6e6s]- daufidaas 5e 
rb iiTipp7)8€v 6 ^v/x/iaxos' 'Ap\ t<pT), ov rbv -naTpi^ny\v 8e6v, w 
Aafiirpla, 

1 for Qcoyvis in Dem. Eloc. B sugg. 0e<£5copos or 0eo5eVr7??; 
but the frag, may come from Theognis the tragedy- writer 
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107 1 

Herodian Complete Prosody. The forms ard^a in urd^a 
\{fxvj)v 'standing pool,' and «A45a in k\&8cl xP v(Te o>capir^j/ 

golden-fruited bough 

will be found to have no nominative ; they are metaplastic. 

108 2 

Aristotle Rhetoric. Similes, also, are always in a sense 
effective metaphors ; like the ' proportional ' metaphor, they 
always involve two terms. For instance, we call a shield 
* the goblet of Ares ' (Timotheus 2.>) and a bow 

the stringless lyre 
109, 110 

Demetrius on Style: We should also employ compound 
words, but not dithyrambic compounds like 

heaven-portented wanderings 3 

or 

the fire-speared host of the stars 
but resembling the compounds of ordinarj T speech. 

Ill 

Plato Meno : Then my opinion is, Socrates, that virtue, 
in the words of the poet, is 

to rejoice in the noble and be able to do it. 

This is what I too mean by virtue, to desire what is noble or 
beautiful and have it at command. 4 

112 5 

Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [on the nature of the God 
of the Jews] : Wondering at what was said, Symmachus 
exclaimed, ' And as for your divine fellow-countryman, 
Laniprias, 

1 cf.Cram. A.O. 3. 283. 2 cf. Dem. Eloc. So 3 prob 

Io's 4 this interpretation is prob. not quite correct 

5 cf. Id. Exil. 17, De EI. 9 
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eviov bpatyvvaiKa 
ixaivofievais &ioi>vaov 
avdeovra TLfial^ 1 

iyypdcpeis koI viroiroieis roisEftpaluv aTropp-fjTois ; 

112 A 7ratav et? Ai'cravSoov 

Plut. Vit. Lys. 18 Tvpwrcf 2 }xev yap, tcrropei Aovpis, 
EXXrjvoov itce'ivy fioijAovs al noXeis avear-qcav as 9e$ teal dvcias 
eQvaav, els irpjjrov 5e iraiaves yadrjo-av, wv evbs apxv v airop.vt)fxo- 
vevova roidvoe' 

Tbv 'EWaSo? dyaOea<; 
(TTparaybv air zvpvyopov 3 
^7rdpra<; vfiv^crofiev a> 
Irj Tlaidv* 

1,dfxioi 8e Ta rap' avrois' Hpata AvffdvSpeia KaXelv e\l/r)<pi(ravro. 

Ath. 15. 696 e [tt. rbv rod y ApiffroreXovs els 'Zpfxelav irauiva 
K<x\ov}Atvov\ ovk «X €i ^' T0 ^aiaviKbv eirippTj/xa, Ka.Qa.itkp 6 

els Avaavhpov rbv ^.Trapridrrjv ypa<peis uvrccs iraidv, ov <pr]<ri Aovpts 
ev rots SajufaJi' eTTiypa<poixevois"npois adeadai ev ~%dy.<£. 

113 

Plut. Amic. Mult. 5 ra yap evxpriara rris (piXlas ZvffXpWra 
ylyverai 5m tt)v iroXvcpiXiav 

dXXov T/907T09, aWov eye'ipei 
(fipovrls dvOpcoircov 5 

ovre yap al 4>vo~ei> ti/jlccv eirl ravra rais 6pfj.dis peirovaiv y ovre 
tvx&is buor pSirois ae\ avveafxev, al re rwv Ttpd^eoiv Katpoi Kadairep 
ra irvevjLcara robs jut.ev cpepovcri rovs 5' avrnr'nrrovai. 

114 

Id. Garr. 2 na\ xaddirep orav ev <rvXX6ycf> riv\ o~wrr)) yevrfrai 
rbv 'Epjxrii/ eire ta eXrjXvdevai Xeyovvtv, ovrccs orav els o~Vfiir6(riov 

1 so de EI, mss here dvd, ri\xa1ai A., Exil. A. fxaiv. dvd. r. 
2 mss trpwrov 3 Xaeke : mss -x^pov 4 mss ^ (or Ity) tt, 
6 mss &XXov rp6iros (rpSirov) yap &\Xov : &XXov . . liXKov is 
apparently for &XXov \iiv . . &XXov be 
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God of the cry evoe, rouser of women, gay with 
frenzied rites, Dionysus 
do you enrol him in the Hebrew mysteries? 



112 A Paean to Lysander 

Plutarch Life of Lysander : According to Uuris, he was 
the first Greek to whom the cities built altars and made 
sacrifice as to a God, and the first to whom were sung 
paeans, one of which they relate to have begun as follows : 

We will sing the general of holy Greece who 
comes from the spacious town of Sparta, O Paean O ! 

Moreover the Samians decreed that their festival of Hera 
should be called the Lysandreia. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Aristotle's so-called Paoan 
to Hermeias] : 1 Moreover it does not contain the paeanic re- 
frain like the true paean composed in honour of the Spartan 
Lysander, which according to Duris' Annals of the Samians 
was sung to him at Samos. 

113 

Plutarch On having Many Friends : What is serviceable in 
friendship becomes unserviceable when friendship is too 
widely extended ; 

one man is moved by disposition, another by 
thought ; 

nor do our natures all incline to the same things, nor do we 
enjoy the same fortune ; and opportunities, like the winds, 
favour one and are contrary for another. 

114 2 

The Same On Garrulity : When silence falls in an assembly 
they say that Hermes has joined the company, and in the 
same way when a garrulous fellow enters a drinking-part}' or 

1 (see p. 411) 2 cf. Id. San. Praec. 13, Coh. Ira 4 {vpb 
Kv/xaros &s riva ir. &Kp, areWSfxevos) 
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f) avvshpiov yviapljxccv XaXos tlaeXdr], Trdvres atrocrtwnwa'i fx^) 
fiov\6/Li€i'ot Xa&rjv irapa<Tx*iv 5' avrbs ap^Tjrai tiiatpetv rb 

TTpo ^eLfiaro^ war ava irovrLav 
aKpav j3 o pea faeWo? 1 

v<pop(*>/uevot vdXov Kai vawriav ££ave<TT7](Tai'. 

115 

Plut. Praec. Reip. 2 woXXo) 5e airb rvxys aybdjAtvoi twv 
koivwv K<xi avaTT\f]ff8ivT€s ovk4ti pabiws aireXdelv hvvavrai, ravrb 
tois i/j.8a(riv els irXoiov alcopas x°"P lv > e * T ' atroGTraaBsiGiv els 
treXayos TreTrouBSres' e£w fiX4irov(Ti vavrioovrts Ka\ raparT6fx€Poi } 
fxivstv 5e koX xpVvOai rots irapovcriv b.vdyKt\v ex ovr€S ' 

XevKa<; KaOvirepOe yaXdvas 

evirpoaaynoL crfyas irapdl^av 2 epcores vata<; 

K\at&o<i yapa^nrbvTov Sai/ioviav 69 vfiptv* 

116 

Plut. An Seni 12 ?) ttXo i&p fxev apxo^Tas ov ttolgl ypafifxara 

Kv(3€pV7]TlKd, fJ.7J TTOAXoLKlS yeVOjxivOVS iv TTpVfXVT] $€<XTaS TCOV TTpbs 

Kvixa Kai rrvevfxa Kai vvkto. x* l P- € P'-u>v ayd'wv 

ore Tvvhapihav aSeX- 
<pcov aXiov vavrav tt60o<; 
/3dXXec . . . 

117 

Id. Tranqu. 17 Kv&tpvriTy yap oure KVfxa irpavvai rpaxv xa\ 
irvtv}J.a Zvvar6v iartv, oure oVot f$ov\€Tai Seojxevy Xiuevos tvx*iv> 

1 /Sopea B : mss here fiopiov, San. poppa (atvros Cms : 

mss here (eovros, San. Brace. irveoPTos 2 B : mss 

Trapfyo-av : Wil.'s irapdetpav hardly accounts for Xcvkus K.y. 

1 lit. 1 to hover around,' cf. Plut. Soil, Anim. 970 c and 
v7T€paiocpe?o~9ai 1 to lie at anchor' Hdt. 6. 116, or 'just to ccoss 
a strait' (lit. as a means of transport), cf. Aristid. Or. 24. 331 
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a chance gathering of acquaintances there is a general and 
sudden lull in the talk because nobody wishes to give him a 
handle ; and if he begins to open his mouth, 

as when the North wind blows across a sea-beaten 
headland before a storm 

they scent tossing and seasickness, and rise and depart. 

115 

Plutarch Political Precepts : And often they take up politics 
through mere chance, and when they have had their fill of 
them rind that they can no longer easily withdraw. Like 
people who go for a sail 1 and are carried away into the open 
sea, they look out of the ship seasick and troubled, but 
obliged to remain and make the best of their plight ; — 

Specious desires for the thwart of a sea-graving 2 
ship send them speeding over the white calm to 
heaven-sent ruin. 3 

116 

Plutarch Should Old Men Govern 1 Treatises on navigation 
do not make pilots, or they would stand on the poop mere 
spectators of the stormy contests of wind and wave and 
night 

when the seafarer is seized with a longing for the 
Tyndarid brethren 4 . . . 

117 5 

The Same On Peace of Mind: For the pilot to temper the 
wind and smooth the wave, to make the desired haven, or 

(587), or 'for air and exercise' sake/ cf. Jos. A. J. S. 7. 3 
i(p* apfiaros bxovfxevos Kal \€vk^}v iifupieo'/j.et'os eaQrira. (6 2oA^- 
fxoiv) irpbs alcvpav tOos e/X 6 *' € 'l°PA t " ,/ 2 Timoth. Pers. 4 
8 for v&pis cf. Act. Ap. 27. '21 4 Castor and Polydeuces, 

the saviours of mariners 5 cf. Id. Super St. 8 €vx6/x€vos 8e 
rbv otaKa -rrpoo-dyti, rk\v Ktpaiav {xpirjai (pevyei viroar. epe/JwS. 
iK $. 
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oi/T€ OappaXitas Kai arp6txo}S virofxeivai rh crvfxfiaivov' aAA* ecos ovk 
a-rrzyvooKe rrj t*X v V XP^'J" 61 ' * 

(pevyec /xeya \cu<£o9 viroaToXlaas 

6(TT€ fCe vkpjaiOV /(TT09 1 

ipe/3(t)S€0<; i/c QaXaaar]^ vTrepcrXJJ 

<(t<£t€ 5e)>* rpi^ioov Kddrjrai Kai iraXX6/j.€yos. 

118 

Plut. Non Posse 23 fccrirtp el tis Iv ireXayti Kai x ei l JL ^ l/l 
Bappvvwv €Tri(Tras Xeyot, yiajre ttjv vavv riva %X* IV KufiepvfiTTjv, 

fA7)TG TOVS AlO(TKOVpOVS CLVTOVS CUp't^ff dai €1T€px6fX€p6v T€, KtX. 

kirzpyoyLevov re pbakd^ovre^ fiiajav 3 
ttovtov aiKeias r avi/Mov piird^, 

119 

Ael. H.A. 14. 14 [ir. ZopKaZ&v Kai Ke/xdhcvv]' r\ ye fxr)V KaXov- 

jbL€V7) Kai VTrb TWV TTOtTJTWV KC/uLCLS 

BpapieLv fiev coKLcrrr] #f e'W??? Blktjv, 41 

t'5etV <(8e)> a" pa wvppodpL^ Kai XacnwraTf). 

120, 121 

Plat. Rep. 10. 607 b Tavra 8r), €(pr]p, airoXeXoyfjadu} T)fxiv 
ava/j.v7)(Tde7(Tiv irepl iroi-fjcreoos, on zIkStqos dpa t6t€ avrrjv 4k rrjs 
iroXews cnreaTtWofjLev roiavrTju ovaav 6 yap Xoyos rjfxas ipet. 
■jrpoae'nrwiLLev 5e avrrj, firj Kai riva a-KXTjpSrriTa tj/jlwp Kai aypoiKiav 
Karayva), ort iraXaia. fiev tis Ziatyopa <piXo<ro(p'ix re Kai TrotrjriK^, 
Kai yap 7} 

Xafcepv^a 7r/oo? heairorav tcvaiv 

4k€ivti <^)> Kpavyd(ovcra 5 Kai 

/jLeyas iv a<j>p6vo)V Keveayopicuai 

1 f(TT€ K6 vepr. B : mss ecus iveprepov iaros E, ef. Superst. 
(opp.): mss 'ivrov 2 B 3 Plut. fiaXd^ovras, adapting: 
Def. Or. iirepx^^vol re fxaXdffVovTts fiiardv B : mss here 

fi'iatov, Def. &fo t6v 4 some mss omit fx*i> b E, as 

P.'s explanation of XaK, : mss also Kpd(ovcra 
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cheerfully and fearlessly to wait on fortune, all are equally 
impossible ; so as long as he does not despair he practises his 
art, and 

flies with his mainsail lowered till the mast holds it 
at its lowest out of the murky sea j 1 
but when he does, he sits all quivering with fear. 

118 2 

Plutarch The Impossibility of Living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus : It is as if in a storm on the open sea one should 
stand by and say quite cheerfully that the ship had no pilot, 
and the very Dioscuri would not come 

to temper the onrush of the puissant sea and the 
swift gusts of the winds 

119 

Aelian on Animals [gazelles and /ceuct5es] : Yet what is 
called by the poets nefxas or a young deer— -compare 

fawn most swift of foot like a storm, 

but in appearance it is red-haired and very shaggy. 

120, 121 

Plato Republic : We have harked back to Poetry, and the 
defence we have just made must suffice to show that we 
apparently were right in expelling such a person from our 
city. It stood to reason that we should. But lest she think 
us incivil and unkind, we will add that the quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry is of long standing. Indeed, that 
yelping 

cur who 's master bays, 

that man so 

great in th' empty talk of fools, 

1 to reduce the surface exposed to the wind the ancients 
brailed up their sail from below and lowered the yard that 
supported it 2 claimed bv Schroederfor Pindar, cf. Id. 

Def. Or. 30 
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kclI l 6 t&v \iav <TO<pccv oyXos Kparcov 11 teal oi f A€7rr<Sy iispifxv&vTSS 
on &pa 7T€V0vrai,' zeal aAAa fivpia <Tr)fj.e?a iraXatas ivavTiaxrews 
tovtoov ofitas 8e elpricrOa, otl 7)fxeis ye, el" rtva $x ot ^yov eiirttv 7} 

TTphs TjdoVTjy TT0i7]TlK7] KCU T) fXlpL7)(T IS, &S XP^ 0>VT7)V el^ai €V ir6\€L 

evvofxovfx4vr), &afA€VOi av KarabexolfxeOa, ws avvi<Tfj.€v ye Tjf/iv 
avroLS K7)\ovfx€i'ois vtt' avrijs- aXXa yap rh Bokovp aXrjOes oi>x ftcrtov 
■Kpohib6vcu. 



122 

Plat. Ep, 1 KaKtivo 5e rb -Troi^jua rois vovv iyovGiv oh kukws 

ov xpvabs dyXabs 

(TTraviwraTO^ ev OvarSyv BvcreXirlaTO) f3i(p, 
ouS' ahdjxa^, ov& dpyvpov /cXlvai 7Tpo? avSpco- 
TTov 2 hoKifiaKopev* dcTTpdiTTei 7T/309 oyfreis? 
5 ov&e yaias evpvrreSov 

ybvifjioi j3pldovT€<; avrapKei<; yvai, 

&>? dyadcov dvhpayv opLofypahpbcav voifcri*;. 

123 

Stob. Eel. 1. 6. 13 [tt. tvxt]s 7) ravrofxaTOvy 4 

Tv%a, pbepbircov dp%d 
kclI reppa, tv fcal ao^ta? da/cel? eSpa? 5 
Kai Tip,dv ffpoTeois eireOy-jfca^ epyow 
KCii to Kakbv irXeov rj Katcbv e«e aedev, a tc 
Xdpis 

5 Xaparei irepl crav iTTepvya yjpvaeav 
Kai to Tea irXdcrTiyyi Sodev 
pafcapto-TOTCLTOV TeXeOer 
tv §' dp,ayavLa<$ iropov evpes iv aXyecriv^ 
Kai Xapurrpov <£«09 ay ayes ev ctkoto), 
10 irpofyepeGTaTa? Oeojv. 

1 Herw.-Adam : mss dta<r6(pGw, 5ia (8ia) ffo<pu>v and Kparwv 
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that * crowd of the unco' wise,' those ' subtle thinkers beggars 
after all,' 1 and others galore, are proofs of an ancient feud. 
Nevertheless we will admit once for all that if the poetry 
whose end is to please, and by that I mean all ' imitation ' or 
art-representation of the sort, could give reason to prove 
that she had a proper place in a well-constituted state, we, 
at any rate, should welcome her back with open arms, 
because we know what an effect she has upon us ; but till 
then, as religious men, we cannot betray what seems to us 
the truth. 

122 

Plato Letters : This poem, too, is approved by sensible 
men : 

Not glorious gold so rare in this mortal life of 
disappointment, nor diamonds, nor silver couches, 
shine in the eyes in comparison of a man, nor are 
the rich-laden self-sufficient fields of the wide-set 
earth of such account as the unanimous thinking of 
good men and true. 

123 

Stobaeus Selections [on Fortune or Chance] : 
Fortune, beginning and end of mortal man, thou 
sittest in the seats of wisdom and puttest price on 2 
human deeds. More good than ill comes of thee, 
and grace shineth around thy golden wing. That 
which is given of thy scales turns out the happiest ; 
thou findest a way out amid the woes of perplexity, 
and leadest like a light shining in the darkness, thou 
most excellent of Gods. 

1 these latter quotations are prob. not lyric 2 or 

grantest honour to 

2 mss also -ira-v 3 mss also -npoaotyeis 4 St. ascr. to 

Aeschylus 5 rep/xarv Grot: mss repfxari 6a.Ke7s kopas Jac : 
mss a.Kos 8pS.s or omit 6 eupey sugg. £ : mss elSes 

aKyecnl 7 mss also Tvpu^auearaTa (-ov) 
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123 A ['A/otovos] v/xvos eis IIoo"€iSa>va 

Ael. H.A, 12. 45 to tccv heXtyiv&v <pvXov &s etVt (piXyhoi re 
kcu <j>'tXavXoi, Tex/xr)pia>crat iKavbs koX 'Aptcov 6 M-q6v/j.vcuo$ e/c T€ 
toO aydXpasros toD eVl Tcuvaoy kocJ rod eV aura) 1 ypa^evros 
iiriypx/x/xaros. iari Bh to i-KiypafJ.fxa- ' 'AfWarcov irofxiraio'iv 
'Apiova KvKheos vlov \ 4k 'XikcXov treXayovs acbaev ox^lfJ-O- To5e. 5 
v/jlvov 5e x a P ia " T "hp l0V T£ ? Roaeidcovi, jxdprvpa rr)s r&v deXtyltxuv 
<ptXo/jLovaias, otovel koI rovrois faaypia iKTtvoiv 6 'Apiw €ypa\^e. 
Ka\ tariv 6 vfj.vos obros' 

f/r £^lrt(TTe 6eo)v, 

TTOvrie ^pvaorplaive UoaetBop, 
ycudox iytcvpiovo^ ap^eO* a\/ia<; } 2 
irepL ae ^pay^loiat 3 ttXcotoI 
5 OPjpes yopevovai /cv/cXo), 

KOV$OlGl 7Toho)V pLpLpLCLCT LP 4 

e\d(f)p* uvairaWopievoLy ctl/jlol 
(f>pi^av)(€V€^ odKvhpofxoL a/cv\a/ce<;, fyikopLOvaoi 
&e\cf)iv€<; 3 evaka Opefifiaja 
10 Kovpav KrjpeiScov deav, 
a9 iyetvar 'A/x^t/htci, 
01 fi £i9 rieXo7ro? yap eirl Tatvapiav clktclv 
iiropevcrav 5 irXaQopuepop XtfceXw ivl ttopto) 

KVpToloi V(D70L<; 0^602^76? 6 

15 akoKa Nrjpetas Tr\afcb<; 

reppopres, a<TTi/3r} iropop, <£cot6? SoXloi 
g5? pi cu\) oKlttXoov y\acf)vpa<; pea)? 
et9 olSpi dXt7r6p(f>vpop Xipcvas tpvtyav? 

XZiov jj.€v SrjTOu §*X<pivoiV irpbs ro7s &vco Ae^;0e?(ri Kal to <piXofxovaov 

1 Herch : mss cbr 1 avrov 2 E: mss y. iyKvfjLovaXjj.au, 

yai-fjox^ Kvjxovdpxo. (kv/jlopclXk), Tz. y. iyKv/iov aX/xds 3 E' 
mss epdyxioi (Tz. -la) irepl 5e <re 4 Tz. f,nrd(Tjia<nv 6 Brunck : 
mss -(rare, -<raro 6 Brunck : mss x°P €vovr€S 7 mss 

pixpav 
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123 A 1 

[Arion's] Hymn to Poseidon 

Aelian On Animals : That dolphins have a natural liking 
for singing and the Uute, witness Arion of Methymna by 
token of the statue 2 at Cape Taenarum and the inscription 
thereon, winch runs 'By immortal guidance this equipage 
saved Arion son of Cycleus from the Sicilian main.' The 
hymn of thanksgiving to Poseidon which testifies to the 
dolphins' love of music was composed by Arion 3 as a meed of 
gratitude not only to him but to them. It is as follows: 

Chiefest of Gods, sea-lord Poseidon of the trident 
of gold, earth-shaking king of the swelling 4 brine, 
the beasts that swim dance all about thee with fins, 
and lightly bound with nimble flingings of the foot, 
the snub-nosed coursing hounds of bristling mane, 
the dolphin-lovers of the Muse, sea-creatures of 
Nereus' goddess-daughters that he had of Amphi- 
trite, the beasts that bore a wanderer on the Sicilian 
sea to Taenarum's shore in Pelops' land, ploughing 
the untrodden furrow of Nereus' field astride their 
humped back, when crafty men had cast me from 
out the hollow wave-going ship into the sea-purple 
billows of the ocean. 

Thus, in addition to the characteristics mentioned above, 
it is clear that dolphins are fond of music. 

1 cf. Tzetz. Cram. A.O. 3. 352. 19 2 an effigy of a 
dolphin 3 the hymn cannot be older than the mid fifth 

Century 4 or teeming 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 

Aristox. 'Pvd/x. 2roix- Ox. Pap. 9. 22 [ir. rptxpwov]- 
Xpyaairo §' av avrrj hal 6 SolktvAos 6 kolt 1ajj.{3ov avdiraXi twv 
TrepiexovGibv ^vWafiwy Tedetcraiv els rovs XP® V0VS ft & s * y T£ ? 
KpTjriKU) iriOevTO. eWca 5e rh o~x?lp-a tov nodbs 5i' ov 7) pvO^onoua 
7ropev(T€Tat to els ia^ov olov 

ev6a Srj ttolklXcov dvOecov afiftporoL Xelfiafces 
fiaQvGKiov trap akaos afBp<mapdevov$ 
eviooTas %opov<; dy/cd\ac<; Se^oprat. 

ev rovrcf) yh.p o'i t€ TTpwroi irevre TToSes outgo KexpW" 111 rrj A.e|ei, 
Kal ird\iv varepoi Tpels' xa'r 

o<ttl<; evOvfiLr) tcaX -)(opol$ tfSeTai — 

iirl TTO\v 8 6 T7J TOiaVTYj pvd flOTTO LIZ OV Tzdw XP& Tal ° f>vd/J.bs OVTOS 

. . . Kara Be to ttjs pvOuonouas crx^^Ta irapaWdrrei (to 
fia.Kx*L<*-Kbv Ka\ov/jL€vov elhos) 1 ev tot 

<S)> 2 (plXov "QpaiGiv dydirrjjia, Ovaroldiv 
dvdiravjia jio^dcov — 

eo"Ti 5e 7rov Kal ^vvex^s eirl TpeTs' 

cfyeprarov Saifiov ayvas re/co? 

par epos, av KaS/^o? iyewaae ttot iv 

rat? iroXvoXfiioLS Qr}/3ai<z 

XPV&ciiTO 8' av Kal 6 lafxfios ttj avrij tuvtt) Xe^et, aipvecrepov 5e 
tov fiaKxetov to yap /j.ov6xpovov oWeiSTepov tov Tpo^ai'/coG rj tov 
Idufiov olov iv t<2>' 

/3are, /3are KeWev aiS* €6? to irpoaOev opo/ievat. 
Tt? Trod' a veavts ; evir peirrj^; vlv djxfykirei 

Tpeis 7ro5as ciaXelirovo iv ai £vv£vyiai, &o~ts ire pi opcodes ti ytyveadat* 



1 suppl. Blass 2 di> suppl. Powell 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 

Aristoxenus Elements of Rhythm [the 'three-beat ' cadence] 
It may also occur in the Iambic- Dactyl, 1 the syllables con- 
cerned being reversed as regards the Cretic with reference to 
the beats. 2 The metrical basis will be the iambus, thus ; 

there immortal meads of varied flowers take to 
their embrace beside an umbrageous grove dancing 
throngs of dainty Bacchic maids. 3 

In this passage the first five feet, and later a group of 
three, employ the cadence as has been described. Again : 

whoso delights in good cheer and a dance — 

But this type of verse does not employ the rhythm at all 
frequently . . . (The Baccheic type, as it is called) 4 varies 
its rhythm in the line : 

beloved darling of the Seasons, respite to man 
from his labour 5 — 

Three such feet sometimes occur together : 

The great God that is child of a pure mother 
whom Cadmus once begot in rich and wealthy 
Thebes 6 — 

The same cadence may occur in the Iambus, though with 
less grace than in the Baccheus ; for the single beat is more 
suitable to the trochaic measure than to the Iambus. For 
instance, in the lines : 

Hither, come hither, ye maids, make haste to the 
front. Who can that maiden be ? How gracefully 
about her hangs — 

the ' syzygy,' or extra lengthening of a syllable, occurs at 
intervals of three feet, so as to produce a kind of period. 

1 v, — v — 2 i.e. Lu — not — ^ j 3 here as elsewhere 
the translation disregards the metre of the original 4 suppl. 
Blass 5 wine e Dionysus son of Semele 
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129 eis Tvxn v 
Berliner Klassikertcxte 5. 2. p. 142 1 

TToXu^6(yO€, 7TOl?CL\6/JLOp(pe, 7TTaVo[7T6Bl]^ €, 2 

Ovaroh <Tvvo/JL€crTi6 iray/cparh Tv^a, 
7T(£>9 reaz^ iayyv re Sec^ac 
fcdper[dv ;] 3 ra puev vyJ/Lcpaf] 
5 /cal cre/xz/ eh rebv ofifi [7 opt'] e[v- 4 
Oecps] v7T7]pifC€$ 5 /cara ydv 
ve$o$ a/jL(pL0rj/ca/JLeva £,6cf>eo[v G 
ra Be (pavXa teal Taireiva 
TCoXkafcts rrrepoicrtv 7 
10 eh v^o? e^deipas, 
& Salfxov pueydXa. 

irorepov ere /cXjjcropLev 8 KXcoOco /ceXawdv, 
rj rav TayyiTOTpuov 'Avdyxav, 
rj rav TraXivdyyeXov 9 *\piv dOavaTcov ; 
lo 7ravT0)v yap apyav /cat tcao? a/cpov ±u e^e^?. 

130 Ilatav Ai€i>s (r) 'EpvOpouos) 11 

Tlaidva /eXuropLr/TLV delaare /cov[poi] 
AarotSav" E/carov, le cb le Tlaidv, 
o? pceya y^dppa fipoTOLcxiv iyeuvaro 
piei")(6e\^ ev (f)t,X6raTi K.opcovi8t ra OAeyue/a. 12 

1 written by an Eg} T ptian who writes A for p, 8 for t, and 
makes other mistakes not mentioned below 2 i? (confirmed 
by Schlib.) 3 P Kai apfr[ap Schub., Kat reap t[ Wil : or 
r^xvav omitting reav ? no. of letters at end unknown 4 E 
(a unelided ?) : P op. . . [. . Wil, op . [ "]e . . Schub. 5 tran- 
sitive: P -fcas 6 E (P foTreof?) cf. EM. 34. 33: P fieya . . 
T . <j[or v • [ Schub. 7 this word not certain 8 E : P 
KX-nfafxev 9 E : P raxvayyekov from above 10 Wil : P 
a^ioy Wil. {i.e. aypov for #K-poy ?), ayeiv Schub. 11 for 

the 4 versions of this poem, peril, the famous paean of 
Sophocles (see p. 225), all extant in inscrr., see Powell Coll. 
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129 

To Fortune or Chance 
From a Fourth-Century Papyrus : 

Wing-sandalled being of many hands and varied 
shape, housemate of man, almighty Fortune, how 
should thy strength and excellence be told? That 
which shines proudly on high, comes it but within 
thy ken, thou rendest privily and scatterest on the 
ground in a murky cloud, 1 and what is mean and 
lowly, that, O great deity, oftentime thou dost 
raise aloft. Whether shall we call thee black Clotho 
or fleet-fate Necessity, or art thou Iris, the messenger 
'twixt Gods and men ? For thou boldest the 
beginning and the last end of everything that is. 2 

130 

Paean of Dicm (or Ervthrae) 

Sing, lads, the far-darting Son of Leto, Paean the 
Healer, so famed for his skill, hey, O hey, thou 
Healer ! — who begat great joy for man when he 
mingled in love with Phlegyas' daughter Coronis — 

1 as of the dust that rises when a building falls 2 cf. 

Soph. (?) ap. Clem. Al. Sir. 5. 726 (Dind. Fragg. Soph. fin. in 
Pod. Seen. Gr. ) 



Alex. p. 136 ; the above, found at Dinm in Macedonia, though 
not the oldest, is prob. the most correct (a few tj's are 
changed here to cTs as in the oldest version found at Erythrae) 
12 Di. <p\€yvao 
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5 Ir] Yiaiava Wa/cXtjiribv ha'ifxova /cXetvorarov, le 
Tlaidv> 

tov Se kcli itjeyevovro lSla%da)v /cal HoSaXelpios 
?)S' 'laaco 'A kect co re ttcXvXXitos, co le Uaidv, 
AlyXa re evoottis TlavaKeid re 'HTuWa? 7ralSe<; 
avv dya/cXvr(b evayel Tyieia, 1 
10 Irj Hatav 'AafcX^irie, Sal/iov fcXeivorare, le 
Ylaidv. 

%ciipe poi, iXao? S' eirivlaeo Aiecov 2 nroXtv 
evpvxopov, le a> le o> le Ucudv, 
S09 8' ?}/x«9 yalpovTcis opav (pdos deXLov 
hoKifjLov^ avv dyaicXvTcp evayel 'Tyielq, 1 
15 li] Tlaiav 1 AafcX^irte, Sal/xov aepLvorare, 
le Tlaidv. 

131 

Hippol. (Origen) Adv. Haer. 5. 7 Miller 3 iire\ yap virodeats 
o.vtois 6 ai>dpai7r6s ianv 'Addicts, ical Xeyovai yeypdtpdai -nepl 
avrov T7)i> ytveav abrov tls SiriyrjcreTai ; ' /uLadere iro>s Kara, jiipos 
■napa. tu>v tQvoov rr/v aye^eupqrov /cal ahidfyopov rod aydpdcirov yeveav 
Xa&ovTts iiTLirXda'crova'i tw XpicrTtu. 7/7 Sc', (pa?\v ot EXXyves, 
&v6pct)irov cu/eSooKe irpJoTf) ktX. 

Tata S' dv0pd)7Tov<; dveSco/ce 7rpcoT7j 
kclXov ivey/ca/xevrj yepas 

fj.}) (pvroov avaicrO-qroov fj.7]oe Orjpiicv aXoyoov, aXA' fyiepou C4 0V Ka ^ 
QeopiXovs ideXovcra fJLi]TT]p yei/eadar 

^aXeirbv §' e^evpelv 4 

eire Bouotols ' AXaXtcopevev? 5 
5 XipLVi^ virep K.i](f)icriSo<; G 

7Tyoa>T09 dvdpcoTTGov dvea^ev, 7 

elre }LovprjTe^ yaav 

^Ihaloi Oelov yevos 

rj Qpvytoi Kopv/Savres 
10 ou9 tfXios 7rpa)Tov<z eVetSe 8 
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sing ho for the Healer Asclepius most famous of 
Gods, sing hey for the Healer ! Of his loins came 
Machaon and Podaleirius, and Iaso and Aceso to 
whom so many pray, — sing hey for the Healer! — 
Panaceia and Aegle the beauteous, children all 
of Epione, and with them pure Health the renowned 
— ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, 
hey thou Healer ! All hail I cry, and come thou 
propitious to the wide-spaced city of Dium, — hey O 
hey O hey thou Healer! — and grant we may see the 
sunlight in joy, passed whole by the leech with aid 
of pure Health the renowned — ho thou Healer 
Asclepius most famous of Gods, hey thou Healer! 

131 

Hippolytus Against the Heresies : For since the man Adam 
is the foundation of their argument and they say it is 
written of him ' Who shall tell his generation?', learn how 
they take in part the ' undiscoverable and indifferent* origin 
of man from the Gentiles and stick it on to Christ. Accord- 
ing to the Greeks : 

'Twas earth that at the first had the noble 

privilege of giving forth our human kind, 

wishing to be mother not of senseless plants, nor of speechless 
brutes, but of a gentle race beloved of God, 

but hard to discern it is whether the first man that 

arose was Boeotian Alalcomeneus on the shores of the 

Cephissian Lake, or the Idaean Curetes or Phrygian 

Corybants were the divine race the Sun first saw bud 



1 Di. vytiai 2 Di. eiAaos 5 eirii/ctcreo Seiwu 3 cf. 

Reitz. Poim. p. 83 4 mss 5e cprjcriv e£. 5 B : mss 'A\kojx. 
6 B : mss v-nep A. k. 7 B : mss dfeV;x e 7r - <*• & B : mss 
irp&ros % !7n5e 
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&€v8po<f>ve2<; dvafiXaardvovras, 

eiT€ irpoaeX-qvalov 1 'ApxaSla UeXaayop 

7] 'Faplas oifCTjTopci Avaav\r}v 2 'KXevah 3 

7) Ar)p,vo<; /caXXLiratSa Kdfieipov 
15 dpp7]T0) re/cev* dpyiaa/jLQ), 

€lt€ TLeWrfvr) QXeypaicdP 

' AXfcvovrja irpoixov TtydvTcov. 5 

Ai fives S* 'Idpfiavrd cfxzai rrpcctToyovov^ 

av^pLtipcov irehLcov dvaSvvra 7 
20 yXvKelas dirdp^aaQai Aios fiaXdvov* 

Aiyvrrriav Be NetXo? IXvv 8 iiriXnTaivGyv 

^woyevel fi^XP 1 vrfpLepov 9 

vypa aapKOVfieva 10 deppLorrjTL 

£<£>a acopLard r dvSiScoaw. 11 

1 Schn : mss irphs <reXt)vcuov 2 Wil : mss hiavXov 3 mss 
-civ 4 E : mss ireKvaxTev 5 E : mss $\typcuov 'AXfevovea 
Trpeafivrarov P., but cf. Orph. H. 32. 12 6 mss Ai/8es 5e 
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tree-like forth, or Arcadia brought to birth with rites 
mysterious the Pelasgian older than the Moon, or 
Rarian Eleusis her dweller Dysaules, or Lemnos her 
fair child Cabeirus, or Pellene Alcyoneus chief of the 
Phlegraean Giants. The Libyans say that Iarbas 
first arose from their desert plains, born of the 
pleasure of the loins of Zeus ; and to this day Nile 
fattens the Egyptian mud and brings forth creatures 
fleshed with the wet heat, and teems bodies that 
will live. 1 

1 it is not certain that this poem, which Wil. Hcrm. 37 
p. 332 declares is prose, comes within the scope of this book ; 
if so, a few slight changes should be made in the dialect, e.g. 
Trpcora for irpdcTT] 



TapjS. 4>. 7r. 7 mss hvabvvTa 7re5ia> 8 Schn. -E : mss 
AlyuTTTioov N. v\-qv 9 E : mss /x. cr. (oooyovvov cp-qaiv 

10 B : mss vypas ap«. 11 E : mss koI cru-fia avaSiti. 
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Poll. i. 38 at Be els 6eovs aBal kocpcos fxev 
Tratdves, v/jlvol, IBiax; Be * ApTepuBos vfivos oviuy- 
709, ' ' AttoXXcdvos 6 iraiavy dfxfyorepcov irpoabBia, 

AlOVVCOV 8L0Vpa/Ll/3o$, Al~lfA7]TpO<$ lovXos* XlVOS 

yap teal Xuvepar}^ 1 aKarraveoyv <£Bal Kal yecopyebv. 

Hdt. 4. 35 (V. y 'Apyi]s teal v £lirio<$\ /cal yap 
dyelpeiv a<pc ra? yvvaltcas, eTtovofia^ovaa^ ra 
ovvo/jiara ev T(p vfiva) rov a(f>c 'ClXrjv dvrjp Avklos 
eiTOLTjcre . . . ovtos Be. 6 'CLXrjv /cal tou9 aUoy? 
tol/9 iraXaiov^ vyuvovs eiroL^ae ere Avklt]^ iXOcoVy 
to 1)9 detBopLevovs ev A?;X«. 

Callim. H. Del. 304 

ot /t€^ viraeiBovcn vofxov Avkloio yepovros, 
ov tol cltto "B^dvdoto Oeoirpoiro^ r^yayev 'QXtfv 
at Be iroBl rc\r](Jcrov(ji yopiTiBes da<f>aXe<; ouSas. 

II. i. 474 

oi Be TravrffxepiOL pLoXirfj Oebv iXdatcovTO 
tcaXbv deLBovres rrairjova Kovpot * Ayaithv, 
liekirovTes i/cdepyov 6 Be (ppeva Tepirer dtcovoov. 

Archil. 76 Bergk 

aurb<; i%dp){cov Trpbs avXbv Aeaftiov irairjova* 

1 HISS \lTl€p<T7)S 
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Introduction 

Pollux Onomasticon : Songs to the Gods are called 
in general paeans or hymns,, in particular a hymn to 
Artemis is known as oiVtyyos, to Apollo as the 
paean. Both these are addressed in processional 
songs, Dionysus in the dithyramb, Demeter in the 
touAos. The Linus and Lityerses are the songs of 
delvers and husbandmen. 

Herodotus Histories [Arge and Opis] : For accord- 
ing to them the women go begging gifts for them, 
calling upon their names in the hymn composed for 
them by a Lycian named Olen . . . This Olen it 
was who came from Lycia and composed this and 
the other ancient hymns that are sung at Delos. 

Callimachus Hymn to Delos : The men sing the 
song of the Lycian ancient, the song the prophet 
Olen brought from the bank of Xanthus, and the 
maidens that dance to them beat with their feet the 
stable earth. 

Iliad : All the day long they worshipped the God 1 
with music, singing the beautiful Paean, these sons 
of the Achaeans, making music to the Far-darter; 
and his heart rejoiced to hear them. 2 

Archilochus : Myself leading with the flute the 
Lesbian paean. 



1 Apollo 2 cf. II 22. 391 
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//. 18. 490 [tt. acrirLhos tt}? 'A^tXXe'©?]' 
ev Be Bvco irotriae TroXeis piepoTToov dvOpcoircov 
fcaXds. ev ttj puev pa ydjioi r eaav elXairLvai re, 
vvfKba^ S' in OaXdjucov BatBcov vtto XapLTro/ievdcov 
rjylveov dvd darv, ttoXvs 8' vfievaios opcoper 
Kovpot dpxrjarrjpes eBcveov, ev 8* dpa rolcnv 
avXol (f)6ppuyye$ re fiorjv eyov ai Be yvvaltces 
iardpevcu Oavpa^ov eirl tt poBvpouriv e/cdarr}. 

Hes. Scut. 281 [tt. dairihos rr}s 'HpafcXeov^y 
evQev $* av0* eTepcoOe veoi /coofia^ov vtt avXov* 
tol ye p,ev av iral^ovTes vtt' op^Tjfffia teal doiBy, 
loi ye fxev av yeXocovTes vtt avXrjrfjpt, e/cao~TO<; 
TTpoaO' etctov. 
Plat. Ale. 18 eTTLyfri](j>caa/jL€vov Be rov 8tfp,ov Ka\ 
yevofxevoyv erolpicov iravrtov 7rpo? rov e/CTrXow, ov 
^prjard Trapi)v ovSe rd rrj<; eoprrjs. 'ABcovlcov 
yap eh Ta<? rjpLepa? eKelva^ Kad-qtcovrcov eiBcoXa 
iroXXa^ov vefcpols ifCKopi^ofAevois ofioia tt povtceivro 
rais yvvac^l, teal Ta^a? ipapiovvro KOTTTopuevai teal 
Oprjvovs f]Bov. 

Aesch. Cho. 423 
HA. e/co^fra KO/xfiov^Apiov etre YLiacrLa<; 
vopois IrfkejAMnplas 

dTTpiKTOTTkrjKTa TToXvTrXdvrjTa 8* r/v IBelv 
iiracrcrvTepoTpiftfj rd ^epos opeypara 
dvcoOev dveicadev, ktvttw 8* eTreppodei 
Kpor-qrov dfjibv teal iravdOXtov tcapa. 

II. 24. 719 [tt. TTpodeaeo)^ rfj<; "E/cropo?]' 
oi S' eVel eladyayov kXvtci BcopLara, rov piev 
eTreira 
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Iliad [the Shield of Achilles] : And therein lie made 
two fair cities of mortal men ; in the one were 
weddings and feasts, and they led the brides from 
their chambers amid the light of torches through 
the town, and loud rose the bridal song. Young 
men whirled in the dance, and flute and lyre cried 
aloud among them, while the women stood each at 
her door marvelling at them. 1 

Hesiod [the Shield of Heracles] : And on the 
other side was a rout of young men with flutes 
playing, some frolicking with dance and song, others 
laughing, each and all in time with the flute-player 
as they went along. 

Plutarch Life of Alcibiades : The motion was 
carried and all was ready for the sailing of the 
expedition, 2 when there befel unfavourable portents, 
not least that of the feast of Adonis, which falling 
at this time, in many places images were set out 
like corpses for burial by the Athenian women, who 
beat their breasts and sang dirges in mimic funeral 
rites. 

Aeschylus Libation-Bearers : 

Elkctra : I made lament in Arian 3 wise, or to the 
tunes of the Cissian 3 mourner; aye, then behold 
hands outstretched one after other, striking desper- 
ately, wandering wildly, upward, downward, my 
miserable stricken head ringing again to their 
beat. 

Iliad [the funeral of Hector]: And when they had 
brought him into the famous house, then laid they 

1 cf. Hes. Scut. 274, Ar. Av. Jin. 2 against Syracuse 

3 Persian 
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jpr)Tol$ iv Ae^eecrov Oeaav, irapd h> elcrav aoiSovs 

dprjvoiv i^apxov^, oL re cnovoeaaav aoihrjv 

ol p.ev dp' iOprjveov, iirl he arevd^ovro yvvalKes. 

II. 18. 567 (V. dcririhos t?}? 'A^Weto?]* 
TrapOevifcal he real rjtOeoi araka cfrpoveovre? 
ifkeiCTois iv raXapoicn §kpov jxeXirjhea Kapirov* 
roccnv §' iv fxeacroLac irdis cfroppuyyc Xiyeirj 
ifxepoev KL9dpi£e, Xlvov 8' vtto koKov deihe 
XeirraXer) (fxovfj' tol he pyjaaovTes dfiaprfj 
pboXTrfj t lv<y(A(p re iroal cr/caLpovre^ eirovio. 

Sch. ad loc. \\Lvov K vtto /caXbv aeiSe]' . . . dvrl 
rod rr)v iirl ALvw T(p ' AttoXXojvo^ Traihl (phrjv, ovti 
V7j7rlq) real vtto kvvcov iroipLevLKOiv htaairaa 6 evTt 
irpwT^v dadelaav . . . 6 he 1 Aplarapxo? . . . yevos 
tl v/ivov tov XLvov, coairep el eXeye iratava fjhev r\ 

11 TOIOVTOV. 

Cailix. ap. Ath. 5. 199 a [77-. tt)v Q)iXaheX(pov 
TTOfJLTrrjv]' iiraTOW he e^/covra ^divpoi irpb^ 
avXbv ahovres fieXo? iiriXrjviov, icfyeicrr^Kec S' 
avrocs StXrjvos. 

Long. Past. 2. 35 kcl\ irdaav 7kyyY)v iiriheucvv- 
fievos evvo/jilas pbovaiKT)^ eavpirrev, olov ftocov 
dyeXy nrpeTTOV, olov aiiro\La> irpoafyopov, olov 
TTolpivais (piXov. 

Ibid. 36 Apua? he dvaard<; real xeXevcras o~vpiT~ 
reiv kiovvaiafcbv jie\o<$ iiriXrjVLOv avroi? opyrjGiv 
oopXijaaro. real ea/cei irore fxev TpvycovTi, irore 
Be (pepovrt dpplyovs, elra tccltovvtl tou? y8oT/)f9, 

1 grapes 2 or sang of the fair Linus 3 Thornley 

(as revised in the L.C.L.) 
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him upon a fretted bed and set beside it minstrels 
for to lead the dirge, the which did make lament 
of mournful song, while the women wailed in answer 
to them. 

The Same [the Shield of Achilles] : And lasses 
and lads in childish glee carried the honey-sweet 
fruit 1 in plaited baskets, while in their midst a boy 
did harp delightfully upon a sweet clear lute, and 
sang the fair Song of Linus 2 in a piping voice, the 
rest following with dancing feet that kept time with 
his playing and his song. 

Scholiast on the passage ['sang the fair song of 
Linus . . . that is the song first sung in honour 
of Linus the darling of Apollo, a little boy who was 
torn in pieces by sheep-dogs . . . but Aristarchus 
says that it is a sort of hymn, as if he said f sang a 
paean ' or the like. 

Callixeinus of Rhodes [the festal procession of 
Phihidelphus] : There were sixty Satyrs treading the 
grapes, singing to the flute the Song of the Wine- 
press, with Silenus for their overseer. 

Longus Daphnis and Chloe : Displaying all the art 
of pastoral music, he showed upon the pipe what 
notes were fit for the herds of cows and oxen, what 
agreed with the flocks of goats, what were pleasing 
to the sheep. 3 

The Same : But Dryas, rising and bidding him 
pipe a Dionysiac tune, fell to dancing before them the 
Dance of the Winepress. And now he acted to the 
life the cutting and gathering of the grapes, now 
the carrying of the baskets, then the treading of the 
grapes in the press, then presently the tunning of 
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elra irXrjpovvTi rou? ttLOovs, elra ttLvovti tov 
yXev/covs. ravra irdvra ovtcos eva^yj/jiovco^ chpxrj- 
aaro 6 Apvas /cal ivapycos, coare iBo/covv fiXeireiv 
/cal Ta$ afjorekovs /cal t?]v Xrjvbv /cal tou9 tt'iOovs 
/cal dXrj8to<$ \pvavra irLvovra. 

Ibid. 3. 11 feat dirap^dfjievoi tco Alovvctco rcpa- 
rrjpos y}g8iov klttco ra? /cefyaXa^ iarecfyavcofiivoc. 
/cal eirel /caipbs rjv, la/c^daavTe^ /cal evdaavTes 
irpovrrefjiTrov tov Adcpviv. 

Ibid. 2. 31 fjadv Tiva<$ /cal cJSa? 669 Ta9 Ni;/x^>a?, 
TraXatcov iroifievcov 7T0L?]fiaTa. 

Ath. 14. 618 c /cal GoSrjs Be ovofiaala^ /cafaXeyei 
6 Tpvcpcov (iv Bevrepco 'Ovo/jLacriojv) TacrBe* ' f I/xato? 
rj iirifJLvXLOS, rjv 77 a pa Tov$ dXerovs yBov, /caXov- 
/nevi] 1 6<76)9 dirb rrjs IfxaXiBos. i/iaXis 8* icrrlv 
rrapa Acopcevcriv 6 vogtos ical ra eirLfjieTpa tcov 
dXevpcov. 2 rj Be tcov laTOvpycov coBi] eXtvos? a>9 
'E^'va/tyic^ iv 'AraXdvrais laropel. rfBe tcov 
TaXaaiovpycov tovXos* 2?}/*o9 B 1 6 A 77X609 iv tco 
Ylepl Ylaidvcov cprjal' 'Ta Bpciy/iara tcov KpiQcov 
avTa /cad" avTa rr poarjyopevov dp,dXa$' crvva- 
OpOLcrBevTa Be /cal i/c ttoXXcov fitav yevofieva 
Beafirjv ovXous /cal lovXov^ /cal tt\v Aij/jLrjTpa 
6t€ fiev x^Xotjv, ore Be 'lovXco. dub tcov ovv T/79 

1 here Kaib : mss before vv 2 Kaib. from Hesych. 5. 

tvvoaros : mss aXtr&v 3 mss also alXivos 



1 Thornley (as revised in the L.C. L.) 2 but see Sch. 
Ar. Han. 1296 (below, p. 506), Hesych. s.v. 3 an 

epithet of Demeter at Syracuse, cf. Polem. ap. Ath. 10. 
416 b, 3. 109 a ; there was a Cretan month Himalius, C.I.G. 
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the wine into the butts, and then again their joyful 
and hearty carousing the must. All these things he 
represented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that 
they all thought they verily saw before their face 
the vines, the grapes, the press, the butts, and that 
Dryas did drink indeed. 1 

The Same : And when they had made a libation 
from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, 
with ivy erowns upon their heads. And when it 
was time, having cried the Iacchus and Euoe, they 
sent Daphnis away. 1 

The Same : They sang, too, certain songs in the 
praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens of the 
ancient shepherds. 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : In the second Book 
of his Appellations Tryphon gives the following list 
of the different kinds of song: 'The Himaeus is the 
Mill-song, which they sang as they ground the corn. 2 
The word perhaps comes from himalis, which in Doric 
means the "return" or over-measure of wheat-flour. 3 
The Weavers' song is known as Elinus, 4 as we know 
from Epicharmus' Atalantae. This is the IWVos of the 
spinners.' 5 To quote Semus the Delian's work On 
Paeans: 'The trusses or handfuls of barley Avere 
known individually as dfidXai ; collectively a bunch 
of trusses was ealled ouAos or loiAo? ; and Demeter 
was known sometimes as Chloe, sometimes as Iiilo. 

2.356, and a nymph Ilimalia in Rhodes, Diod. 5. 55 ; cf. 
Hesych. fxv\avT€ioi 0eot, Ifxakts — IfxaXiov, and jjitaAjs Eust. 1885. 
25 4 form uncertain, but for the song cf. Od. 5. 02, 10. 

222 5 see below, p. 532 ; some words may have fallen out 
before this sentence 
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A?;^>7T/)09 evprj/xaTcov tovs re /caprrov^ /cal tol>9 
vjivov^ tou9 et9 TTjv 6ebv ovXovs /caXovtri /cal 
lovXovs? 1 BrjfirjTpovXoi /cal /caXXiovXor /cal 
( YlXelaTov ovXov ouXov 'lei, lovXov lei' aXXoi Be 
cpa&iv epiovpycbv elvai tt]v cpBijv. ai he tcov 
TirOevovaoyv coSal /caTafSav/caXrjaeis ovo/jLa^ovrat. 
r)v Be teal eVi. rat? alcopacs 2 tj? eV' 'Hpiyovy, r)v 
KCii dXrjriv Xeyovaiv, cpBjj. ' 'Apia tot eXrjs yovv 
ev Tfj KoXocpcovicov TloXiTeLa cprfatv ' ' ' AireOavev 
Se /cal avTo? 6 QeoBcopo? vaTepov ftiaicp 0avaT(p. 
XeyeTai Be yeveaOai Tpvcpcov T£9, C09 etc T/79 
TTOirjaecos Br/Xov iaTiv. en yap /cal vvv at 
yvval/ces aBovaiv avTOv fieXi] irepi ra9 alcopas' 
rj Be tcov OepLcrTCOP cpBr) AiTveptrr]<; tcaXeiTai. real 
tcov /JuadcoTcov Be tl$ rjv coBrj tcov €9 tovs ciypovs 
tfiotTcovTcov, a)9 TjjXefcXetB)]^ cfirjcrlv ev 'Aficpi/cTvoaiv 
teal j3aXavecov aXXai, 609 K/oaTr/9 ev ToXfiaw /cal 
tcov tttujltovgcov aXXrj Tf9, &)9 ' ApicrTO(j)dvr}<; ev 
(de<j/jLO(f)opia%ovaai<; /cal ^LKoyapv^ ^ v ( Hpa/cXel 
\opj]yw. rjv Be /cal to£9 r\yovp,evoi$ tcov /3ocr/cr)- 
/jloltcjov 6 (Sov/coXiaa jxhs /caXovfievos. ALo/jlos S' 
rjv fiov/coXos %1/ceXicQTns 6 irpcoTO? evpcov to elBo^ 
/jLVJifjiovevei §' avTov ^irL^apixo^; ev 'AX/cvovi /cal 
ev 'OBvcrael ^avayco. r) Be eirl davaTOis /cat 
Xvirais coBi] oXocpvp/xbs /caXecTai, ai Be tovXoi 
/caXovfxevaL coBal Ajj/xr/Tpi /cal Qepaecbovy irpe- 
Trovai. r) Be €69 WiroXXcova coBrj tf> iXrfXids , a>9 
TeXeaiXXa TrapiaTijaiv oviriyyoi Be ai eh "A/ore- 
\xiv. fjBovTO Be 1 ' AQt)VT}<ti /cal 01 XapwvBov vo/jloi 

1 Cas. <(ot avroiy 2 Kaib. from Hesych : mss ia>pats 
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Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess 
are called ovXol or lovXol from the inventions of 
Demeter.' The same word comes in the compounds 
Sr)fX7]Tpov\o<; and K-aXXtouXo?, and also in the song f A 
sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.' 1 But ac- 
cording to other authorities the word means a 
Spinning-song. Nursing-songs are called KarafSav- 
KaX-qaeis or Lullabies. There was also a song sung 
to Erigone at the Swing-Feast, called the akrjTis or 
Wandering-song. Compare Aristotle in the Con- 
stitution of Colophon : ( Theodorus himself came later 
to a violent end. He seems to have been a luxurious 
liver, to judge by his poetry, for even to this day 
the women sing his songs over the swings.' The 
Reaping-song is called Lityerses. And according to 
Telecleides' Amphictyons there was a song of the 
hired labourers who went out to the farms, and 
others, as- Crates tells us in his Daring Deeds, of the 
bathmen, and yet another, according to Aristophanes' 
Thesmopkoriazusae 2 and Nicochares' Heracles as Chorus- 
Leader, of the women who winnow the corn. More- 
over the tenders of cattle and sheep had a song, the 
/?oi'/co\tacr/xos or Herding-song. The inventor of this 
was a Sicilian oxherd called Diomus, who is men- 
tioned in the Halcyon and Odysseus Shipwrecked of 
Epicharmus. The song sung at deaths and in 
mourning is called the oXo^up/xo? or Wailing. The 
songs called tovXot belong to Demeter and Perse- 
phone. The song to Apollo is called the Phileliad 
or Sun-loving, as is shown by Telesilla; and the 
songs to Artemis are known as ou7rtyyoi. At Athens 
they used to sing over the wine the Laws of 

1 or 'skein,' see below, p. 532 2 not in the extant 
edition 
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Trap* olvov, a>? ° EippLiriro^ cjyrjcriv iv &toj Tiepi 
No/jlo0€T(*>v. 1 'ApHTTO(f>dvr}$ S' iv ' Attikclis <f)7]crlv 
Ae^eaiv ( ^Ifxalo^ (phrj [ivXcodpcov iv Se ydfioc<; 
v/ievaios' iv Se irevdeaiv laXe/io?. Xlvos Se kcl\ 
cliXivos oil fiovov iv irev0e<Jtv dXXa tcai eir 
evrvx^ p*oXira Kara rbv EvpiTrlSTjv* 

KXeap^o? 6" iv 7rpcorq) 'EpcoTi/cayv vo/jliov 
KcCkeXeQal Tivd $i)Giv (phrjv air 'HpHpaviSos, 
ypdcfxuv o£/to)9* ' HpMpavls r) /jlcXottolo*; ^'levdX/cov 
fcvvi]y€TOvvTo<; ipaaOeiaa i&ijpevev fxera0€ovaa 
Tat? iiuOvfJiLais. (potrcoaa yap /cat irXavoo fievT) 
Trdvia^ tol/? 6petov<; iiretrjei Spvfiov<; f 009 fivdov 
elvai, tou9 Xeyofiivovs 'Iou? Spo/iovs' a>are /jlt) 
fxovov to)v dvOpcoTrwv tol*9 daropyta Sicupepovras, 
dXXa fcal toov 0i]pa)v tol>9 dvr t fiep(OTdTov^ crvv&a- 
tcpvaai ra> irdBei, XafiovTas aiadrjaiv iptoTLfcrjs 
iXirL&os. o0ev iiroi^ae re koli ironjcraaa Trepirjet 
Kara rr]v iprjfilav, &<; cf)aaiv, dvafiooocra fcai 
aSovaa to KaXov/xevov vojalov, iv a> iarLv' 
%la/cpal Spves & MevaX/ca* Apiaro^evo<; Se 
iv T€TapT(p Uepl hlovcrLfcrjs * yhov ' (firjcrlv 'at 
dpyalai yvvalfce^KaXvfcrjv rivd <phrjv %Tr\cnyopov 
8* rjv 7ToLr]fxa } iv o5 KaXv/crj ti<; ovofia ipcbaa 
JLvddXov veavla kov evyeTai rfj 3 A^pohirr) ya/ir)- 
Orjvai auT&r iirel Be virepelBev 6 veavia ko<z , iccne- 
Kprj/jLviaev eavrrjv. iyevero Be to irdBos irepX 
AevfcdSa. crcocfrpovL/cbv Be irdvv KCLTeafcevaaev 6 
iroLi-jTr)^ to t?;9 irapOevov rjdos, ov/c ifc nravrbs 
Tpoirov 6eXov<rr}<$ avyyeviaOat rw veavia/c(p, dXX* 
ev^ofxevT)^ el Bvvatro yvvr) rov Fsvd0Xov yeveadai 
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Charondas, as we learn from the sixth Book of 
Hermippus* work On the Lawgivers. In his Atticisms 
Aristophanes [of Byzantium] states: 'The Himaeus 
is the song of the millers ; 1 the Hymenaeus is the 
song sung at weddings ; in mourning they sang the 
Ialemus or Lament ; the Linus and Ailinos were 
sung not only on occasions of mourning, but also, in 
Euripides' phrase, "for the singing of prosperity." ' 

In the first Book of his Erotica Clearchus says that 
there was a certain song called Nomian 2 which 
originated with Eriphanis, and he tells the tale as 
follows: 'The lyric poetess Eriphanis, becoming en- 
amoured of Menalcas when he was out hunting, 
turned hunter too and pursued him with her love. 
Like Io in the story they say she wandered to and fro 
through all the mountain woods, till not only the 
most phlegmatic of men, but the fiercest beasts, wept 
with her and understood the longings of her heart. 
And thus it was that she composed, they say, the 
so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and 
singing it while she wandered in the wilds; from 
this song comes the line "The oaks grow high, 
Menalcas." ' To quote the fourth Book of Aristoxenus 
On Music, f In former times the women had a song 
called Calyce. It was a poem of Stesichorus, in 
which a maiden of this name prayed to Aphrodite 
that she might be wedded to a youth called 
Euathlus, and when he flouted her threw herself 
over a cliff. The scene was laid near Leucas. The 
poet gave the maiden a very virtuous character ; for 
she had no wish that she and the youth should come 
together at all hazards, but prayed that she might 

1 but cf. Callim. Hec. (below) 2 cf. Ap. Rhod. 1. 577 
Long. Past. 4. 13 
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Kovpchla rj el rovro firj hvvarbv, aTraXXayijvai rod 
/3iov. y ev he T0Z9 Kara fipayy fr F7ro{Avrj{iaatv 6 
' Apiarotjevos '"IfyiKkos' faialv ' WpiraXufcrfv 
epaaOecaav vTrepethev. rj he airWavev kcu ylverai 
eV avrfj TrapBevoi? dyoov a>hr}<;, jjTL? 'ApiraXv/cr] ' 
c^rjcrl ' fcdXeirai? Nu//,0:9 he ev Trpcora) Tiepl 
'HpafcXelas irepl ^lapiavhvvcbv hirjyovfAevo? cprjacv 
{ 'QfioLcD? he. /cal rcov (phebv ev'ias Karavorjaetev av 
tl<z, a? e/celvoL Kara riva eTnxcopia^o/jievrjv nap* 
avrois ^eopTrjv^ 1 ahovres avcucaXovvral riva rcov 
dp^alcov, TTpoaayopevovres J$copp,ov. 2 tovtov he 
\eyovaiv vibv yeveaOai dvhpbs enic^avov^ Kal 
ttXovctlov, to) &e KaXXei Kal ry Kara ttjv atcfi^v 
a>pa ttoXv rcov aWcov hieveyKeiV bv icpecrrcora 
6/37049 ihlois Kal fiovXofievov T049 depi^ovcriv hovvai 
irielv ftahl^ovxa icf)' vhcop a<f>avia6fjvai. tyireiv 
ovv avrbv tou9 dnb r?}9 %co/3a9 fJL€7a two? fiefie- 
\rphrjfievov Opyjvov fcal dvaKKrjcrew^ y (S real vvv en 
Trdvres ^pcofievot hiaTekovcri* toiovtos S' earl 
Kal 6 Trap' AlyvTrrloi^ Ka\ovp.evo<; Ma^e^a)?.* 

Poll. 4. 53 [tt. 7T0L7]fxd70)v\ . . tovXoi, ovXa/iol, 
ovTuyyoi, \Lvo$ } eTTLfivkiGs olorj, ijLialos Kal l/iaXis, 
6 he ahcov ifiaoihbs. /3co/)i/io9 he Mapiavhvvcov 
yecopycov aafia, ft>9 AlyvTrrtcov fiavepoos Kal 
Xirvepaas Qpuycov. aXX > AlyvTrrlois fiev 6 
Navepcos yecopylas evper?']?, fjbovaoyv /laOrjri]^, 
AiTvepaa? he $>pv%lv oi S' avrbv MtSou iralha 
eivai Xeyovcnv, C09 epiv he. dpLTjrov tt poKaXovfievov 
/xaartycbcraL robs evhthovras, ftiaiorepo) he dfirjrrj 
TrepcTreaovra Odvarov Tradeiv oi he ^HpaKXea 

1 Wilam. 2 Cas : mss &a>p$op } &6pfSov 
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if possible be his wedded wife, or failing that might 
die.' 1 We are told by Aristoxenus in his Brief 
Notes that, Iphiclus spurning her affection, Harpalyce 
died, and the maidens made a song-competition in 
her honour, called after her the Harpalyce. We 
read in the first Book of Nymphis' Heraclea, where 
he is speaking of the Mariandyni, ' Similarly we may 
notice some of the songs, which at a feast that it 
is their custom to celebrate they sing when they 
invoke a person of ancient times whom they address 
as Bormus. This was the son, they say, of a man 
wealthy and distinguished, a youth of surpassing 
beauty and vigour, who, when superintending the 
work on his farm, went in quest of water for his 
reapers and disappeared. Accordingly the inhabi- 
tants of the district went in search of him with a 
kind of dirge or invocation set to music, which the 
whole people sing to the present day. A similar 
kind of song is the Maneros, as it is called, of the 
Egyptians.' 

Pollux Onomasticon [poems] : . . . the various forms 
of tovAo?, ovka/ios, and ov~ tyyos, the Linus, the Song 
of the Mill, and the Himaeus or Himalis, of which 
the singer was called t/xaoiSoV 2 There was also the 
Borimus, the song of the Mariandynian farmers, 
corresponding to the Egyptian Maneros and the 
Phrygian Lityersas. This Maneros was the Egyptian 
inventor of husbandry, a pupil of the Muses ; and 
Lityersas was the same among the Phrygians. Of 
the latter we are told that he was a son of Midas 
who used to challenge the reapers to a reaping- 
match and give the losers the whip, but met his 
death at the hands of one that was stronger, who 

1 cf. vol. ii. p. 57 2 cf. Eust. 11. 1164. 10 
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yeyevfjaOaL top diroKTeivavTa avrov XeyovcrLv. 
fjBeTO Be 6 Oprjvos irepl ra? aAco? kcli to depo<; eirl 
WlBov TTapafjLvOLa, 6 Be Ba)pifio<z rjv 'loXXa koX 
IslaptavZvvov aSeXc/>o? t Ovirtov fiaaiXecos ttccls, iv 
drjpq vebs oipa Oepovs diroOavcov rc/jLarat Be 
6pj]vcoBeL irepl tt)v yecopyiav aafiari. rjv Be tl 
Kcti aXrjris dafia tclls aldopais 7rpocraB6fievov, 
QeoBcopov 7roi7]fia tov K.oXocj)0)VLOV. KaL tl fcal 
eTTiXifVLOv av\7]fia eirl (BoTpvwv dXifio/jiivcov, fcal 
erepov tttlgtlkqv, co? Opuz^o? iv K.(OfjLaaTais 
(f}ijo-lv 6 KQ)pu?c6<;' 

iyoo Be v&v Br) repenoy tl tttio-tlkov, 

fcal l>\LKO(f)0)v iv tch? ^eipoydaTOpatv 

dXX* XO i TTpoaavXrjaov av v&v tttlct fiov TLva. 

kcli ipeTi/ca Btj tlv avXrj/xaTa teal 7roLfievLKd. 
'E7ri%ap/xo? Be fcal iroLfievLKov 1 tl fieko<; avXeladaL 

(f)7](TL, HXaTCOV Be 6 KCD/XLKOS KOI (TvftcDTLKOV . , . 

Tvpprjvol Be T(h ' AptaTOTeXovs Xoya> ov ixvKTevov- 
cflv vtt avXfo fxovov dXXd kcli juaaTLjovaL kcu 

O^TOlTOLOVaLV, 

Callim. Hec. i. 4 a 11 

tfBrj yap eooBLva Xv^ya (paeLvei, 
delSeL KaL ttov Tt9 dvrjp vSaTTiyos Ifialov. 

Hesych. ftavKdXav KctTdKOL/iL^eLV tl0i]V€lv 
iraLBLa p*eT (pBrj<; KOLfiLfav. 

Long. Past. 4. 38 rjv ovv, a>? iv TOiolaBe cv jxiro- 
1 Kiihn : rass ttoitjtikSv 
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some say was Heracles. The dirge, which was 
sung at the threshing-floors and the mowing, was to 
console his father. Borimus was a brother of lollas 
and Mariandynus and son of king Upius who died 
young when hunting at harvest-time. He is com- 
memorated in a dirge-like song about husbandry. 
There was also a song known as Aletis, sung over 
the swings ; this was the work of Theodorus of 
Colophon. And there was a Flute-piece of the 
Winepress, for the treading of the grapes ; and 
another for the Winnowing, which is referred to by 
the comedy-writer Phrvnichus in his Revellers, thus : 

I'll whistle for us a winnowing-song ; 

and by Nicophon in his Hand to Belly in the line : 

But come you and play us a winnowing on your 
flute. 

And there were flute-tunes for rowers also, and for 
shepherds. Epicharmus mentions a Shepherding- 
tune, and Plato the comedy-writer a tune for the 
Herding of Swine ... 1 And according to Aristotle 
the Etruscans not only box but even flog and cook 
to the sound of the flute. 

Callimachus Hecale : For already the lamps of 
dawn are shining, and I warrant some water-drawer 
is singing the Himaeus. 

Hesychius Glossary fiavKaXaw to lull to sleep, to 
nurse, to send children to sleep with a song. 2 

Longus Daphnis and Chloe : 3 Therefore then, as 
usually when rural revellers are met together at a 

1 the quotation from Plato is corrupt (211 K) 2 cf. 
Theocr. 24. 7, Sext. Emp. Math, 6. 32 3 cf. Anacreoniccc 
GO. 8, Opp. Cyn. i. 127 
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rat9, TrdvTd yewpyitcd koX dypoi/cd' 6 fiev rj&ev 
ola dBovcrL OepL^ovres, 6 8e eatcoyirre rd iirl \rjvols 
aKco/i/iara. OtX^ra? eavpiae % Admins 7]v\7]ae- 
Apvas fcal Ad/icov topyr)o~avTO, 

Ibid. 40 Tore Se vvktq^ yevofievrjs 7rdvre^ 
avTOv? irapeirepiTTov eh tov OdXa/iov, oi fiev 
crvpLTTOvre^, oi Se ayXovvres, oi Se SaSa? fieydXas 
dvlaxovre^. fca\ eirel irX^crlov rjaav ro)v Ovpcov, 
fjhov cr/cXripa kcli dirrfvel rfj (jxovj}, KaOdirep 
Tpialvai<; yrjv dvappriyvvvres, ov% v/ievaiov 
aSovres. 

Sch. Theocr. 10. 41 [ddcrcu Srj kcli ravra rd tw 
Oeio) Atrvepaa]' 0eacrat, fricrl, kcli Tavrrjv fiov 
T7]p rpaywSiav, rjv irepl rov Anvepaov fieWco 
acrai. outo? Se 6 AiTvepcnjs oikwv KeXat^a? tt}? 
t&pvyta? tovs Trapiovras tcov ^evoiv evoy^oiv 
rjvdyKa^e fier avTov depi^eiv. elra ecnrepas 
aTTOKOTrrcov ra? KecfiaXds avrcbv to Xoiirbv aoj/ia 
iv Tot? Spdy/iaai avreiXo)v yhev. 'Hyoa/eX?)? Se 
dvaiprjcras avrbv Kara tov Islaiavhpov iroTafibv 
eppi^rev, o6ev kcli vvv oi depicrral Kara <$>pvylav 
aBovaiv clvtov eyfcwjiid^ovTes a>? dpidiov depiCTiqv. 

Ar. Nub. 1357 

6 evdecos dpyalov elv e^aane rb KidapL^eiv 
aheiv re ttIvovO\ toGirepel Ka^pv^ yvvaiK 
dXovaav. 
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feast, nothing but georgics, nothing but what was 
rustical was there. Here one sang like the reapers, 
there another prattled it and flung flirts and scoffs 
as in the autumn from the press. Philetas played 
upon his pipes, Lampis upon the hautboy. Dryas 
and Lamo danced to them. 1 

The Same: 1 Then, when it was night, they all 
lead the bride and bridegroom to the chamber, some 
playing upon whistles and hautboys, some upon the 
oblique pipes, some holding great torches. And 
when they came near to the door they fell to singing, 
and sang with the grating harsh voices of rustics, 
nothing like the Hymenaeus, but as if they had been 
singing at their labour with mattock and hoe. 2 

Scholiast on Theocritus The Reapers [ f Come, hear 
this of the divine Lityerses']: By this he means 
' Hear this tragedy [sic] of mine, w hich I am about 
to sing concerning Lityerses ' ; now this Lityerses, 
who lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, used to compel 
passing strangers after feasting at his table to reap 
with him, and when evening came would cut off 
their heads, and binding the trunk into a sheaf 
with the trusses of corn, would sing a song ; but he 
was eventually slain by Heracles and thrown into 
the river Maeander. Which is why in Phrygia to 
this day the reapers sing his praise as a champion 
reaper. 3 

Aristophanes Clouds : But he said at once that it 
was old-fashioned to sing and play after supper like 
a wench grinding barleycorns. 

1 Thornley (revised in L.C.L.) 2 this prob. implies that 
there was a hoeing-song 3 cf. East. 116-1. 11 
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Ar. Ban. 1296 

tl to (j)\aTTodpaT rovr eo~Tiv ; etc ^.lapaOcovos, rj 
iroOev avveXe^as IfiovioaTpo^ov fieXr) ; 

Sch. ad loc. olov ayoiviOGi po<f)ov fieXr) a elxbs 
avhpa vBara apvofievov aSetv. ifiovia yap KaXelrai 
to t6)V avrXij/jiciTcov axpiviov, teal to ao~pua b 
above iv oi dvTXrjTal ifialov* KaXXipiaxos' (Hec. 
i. 4 a 11). 

Od. 5. 61 [tt. KaXvfovs]' 

rj evSov aGihiaovG ott\ fcaXy 

IGTOV €7rOlXOfl€V7] %pV(T€Lr) K€pKl8* V$aiVeV. 

Eratosth. ap. Et. Mag. 472 

V X e P v ^ Ti *> ^P 1 ^ ^ vfi vyjryjXov irvXecovos 
^avhalTis GTeiyj)vo-a 1 tcaXds r\eiiev lovXovs. 

Long. Past. 3. 21 . . vavs dXiecov axfidrj itapa- 
irXeovcra. avefxos fxev ov/c rjv, yaXyvrj Se rjv, real 
ipeTT€tv iho/cet. kol\ rjp€TTOv ippcopuevcos* rjirei- 
yovTO yap veaXels els ttjv ttoXlv Siaaco- 

o~ao~dat Tivi to)v ttXovo-Lojv. olov ovv elcodaac 
vavTai Spdv els Ka/xaTcov a/ieXeiav, tovto kukcIvoi 
SpwvTes Tas Kcoiras ave<fcspov. els p-ev avTols 
KeXev<TTr)s vavTUcas rjhev wSds, oi Se XolttoI 
fcaddirep %0y309 opLocfxovais fcaTa tcaipbv tyjs etceivov 
cjxovrjs efBocov. 

1 reading uncertain, see p. 532 Jr. 25 
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The Same Frogs : What's the meaning of this 
phlattothrat} Was it at Marathon, or where was it ^ 
that you picked up the songs of a water-drawer ? 

Scholiast on the passage ■ That is, songs of a rope- 
winder, such as a man might sing drawing water from 
a well. It seems that Ifxovta is the name of the well- 
rope, and the song sung by the drawers is called 
Himaeus. Compare Callimnchus (above, p. 503). 

Odyssey [Calypso] : And within, going before the 
loom, she plied a golden shuttle, singing the while 
with a sweet voice.* 

Eratosthenes in Etymologicum Magnum : The hired 
Dandaetian (?) weaving-woman sang fair Songs of 
the Skein as she went to and fro beneath the lofty 
gate-house. 

Longus Daphnis and Chloe : . . . they saw a fisher- 
man's boat come by. The wind was down, the sea 
was smooth, and there was a great calm. Wherefore 
when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell 
to plying the oars stoutly. For they made haste to 
bring in some fresh fish from the sea to fit the 
palate of one of the richer citizens of Mytilene. 
That therefore which other mariners use to elude 
the tediousness of labour, these began, and held on 
as they rowed along. There was one among them 
that was the boatswain, and he had certain sea-songs. 
The rest like a chorus all together strained their 
throats to a loud holla, and catched his voice at 
certain intervals. 2 

1 cf. Od. 10. 220 2 Thornley (revised in the L.C.L.) 
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A' 

EI2 TOTS 0EOT2 

1 ets "ApTtfj.iv 

Ath. 14. 636 d ?)V yap S?] riva Kal X W P IS r ^ v e/A<pvo~ecjj.ev(t>v 
Kai xopScus hiei\rijx>x€vcov erepa \\/6<pov fx6vov irapa&KevaaTiKd, 
KaQdirep rd Kpefj-fiaKa. irepl vv <pT)<r\ AiKaiapxos ev ro7s Ylepl rov 
TTjs'EAAaSos Blov, eirix^pi-dcrai <pd(TKuv vore kclQ' vTrepf5o\T\v eh 
To"i:po(Jopx^^ a ' 1 Te Kc ^ Trpoaddeiv reus yvvaiQv tpyavd riva void, 
oov ore ris dirroiro ro?s BaKruXois -noielv Xiyvpbv \\/6<pov' hriXovvQu 
Se ev toj rr\s 'Aprefiibos aa/xari ov earlv apx?}' 

*ApT€fju, <jol fx em (ppi]v idtifiepov 

v\xvov iefiev at tl ae teal rrpoOev 1 

aSe t^9 aXXa ^pvao^aevva 

Kpefx^aka ^aKfcoirdpci <ldyoi<ja> yzpaiv?' 

2 ets "Aprejuv 

Theodoret i. 540 Schulze [Kings 2. 16. 3]- el$ov yap ev nai 
iroXeaiv rov erovs ev reus irXarelais enrrofxevas irvpds, Kal 

ravras rtvas virepaXXofxevovs Kal TrrjbcvvTas, ov /x6vov ircufias aXXd 
Kai $.v$pas, rd Be ye fipecprj irapa<pep6ixeva bid T7js <pXoy6s' efioKei 
5e Tovro diroTpoiriafffibs elvai Kal Kadapffis. 

Hesych. 

^CLttl apaacra, irvpa irpo9vpo<;' z 

irvp TTpb t&v Qvpxv did (paptxaKcov elwQaai rives eirdyeiv tt]V 
' EKarrjv toas oiKiais.* 

1 E; for TfpSdev cf. dirSirpoBev : mss fxe ri <p. and vjxvov {virvov) 
vevai {vevai, tevai) oOev {ode) 2 B-E : mss ahe rts (a5* ris) 

aXXd xpv<ro(pavLa k. %• 3 Palm : mss irvppd irp. 4 last 

sentence brought by B from w-rroorripe to which it cannot 
belong (mss tt) 'E/caT77 rds oiKias) 
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Book I 
TO GODS 

1 To Artemis 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : There were some musical 
instruments besides those of wind and string, producing 
merely noise, for instance the Kpe/ix8a\a or castanets. These 
are mentioned by Dicaearchus in his Life in Greece, where he 
says that certain instruments which made a piercing sound 
when touched by the fingers were much used by women in 
certain parts of Greece to accompany dance and song ; and 
he compares the Artemis-Song beginning : 

My heart bids me utter a hymn that shall please 
thee. O Artemis, if e'er before thou hast had delight 
of a damsel all bright with gold, who clasheth 
brazen-cheeked crembals in her hands. 

2 To Artemis 

Theodoret [' Ahaz made his son to pass through the fire '] : 
In certain cities I have seen fires lit once a year in the streets, 
and people leaping over them, not only children but grown 
men, and even babes passed through the flame. It seemed 
to be an averting or purifying rite. 

Hesy chins Glossary : 

Opis Queen, fire by the door ; 2 

that is, fire before the doors ; in some parts they draw 
Hecate to their houses by spells. 3 

1 perh. by Alcman 2 or the fire is before the door ; but 
the fire was perh. identified with Opis (Artemis or Hecate) ; 
cf. Callim. H. 3. 20-1 3 the last sentence does not certainly 
belong here 
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3 €IS ' A(f>pOOLT7]V 

Pint. Q. Conv, 3. 6. 4 leot re yap irdpeiai yeya^irjKores, u<p* 
6)v Be? e (piXoT-qaia epya.' reAearflcu, aa\ rj/j.as outtoj iravrdizaaiv 7) 
'AcppoSlrr) irecpevyev, aXXa na\ Trpoaevxofieda h^novdev avrf) Xeyovres 
iv to7s tccv Oexis vfxvois 

avdj3d)OC avco to yr/pa<$ 
Si fca\a ' \(f>poSlra. 

4 €tS AtoVt'CTOV 

Pint. Q. Graec. 36. 7 5ia W rb^ Aiowaov at twv 'HXei&y 
yvvaiKes v/xvovaai TrapaKaXovai /Soew nodi irapaylyvecrQai irpbs 
auras- e%et 5e ovrais 6 v/livoS' 

*EX6elv, iipco Xiovvcre, 

dyvov avv ^apLreaaiv 

i<; vahv to) /3oecp 7roSl ducov, 

a%i€ ravpe, 

a£t€ TCLVp€. 

Paus. 6. 26. 1 Oscvy 5e eV toTs fxaXiara Aiovvcrov atfiovcnv 
'HXe7oi, /ecu rbr Oeov a<pio~iv iTrupoirav is rwv Qviav ttjv kopT^v 
Key ova i. 

5-7 €t? /\LOVV(TOV 

Sch. Ar. 47& eV to?s A7jj/ai'Ko?s aywcri rov Aiovvaov 5 

5a5oGxos Kare^M Xajxird^a Xeyei 

Kakelre deov 

Kal ol vtraKovovres fiouxri 

TZe/jLekqi "latere irXovTohora* 

1 ' AXelvv B : mss aXiov 



1 cf. Hesych. ava$aXoyr)pas (so B : rass avaBaXXayopas)- 
<pdpfj.aK6i ti, ical xlOos eV Zdy-cp (a kind of spell ; also a stone 
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3 To Aphrodite 

Plutarch Dinner Tabic Problems: Our company includes 
not only young married men who perform ' Love's rites ' as in 
duty bound, but us older folk from whom Aphrodite has not 
yet fled for good and all, and who can still, I think, pray to 
her in one of the Hymns to the Gods : 1 

Put off old age for many a year, O beautiful 
Aphrodite. 

4 To Dionvsus 

Plutarch Greek Questions : Why do the Elean women in 
their hymn to Dionysus invoke him to come to them ' with 
foot of ox' ? The hymn is as follows : 

Come, hero Dionysus, to the shrine of the Eleans, 
to the pure shrine with the Graces, raging hither 
with foot of ox, goodly Bull, O goodly Bull. 

Pausanias Description of Greece : Dionysus is one of the 
Gods most highly venerated by the Eleans, who declare that 
he visits their city at the Feast of Thyia. 2 



5-7 To Dionysus 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Frogs : In the Lenaean Festival 
of Dionysus the torch bearer link in hand cries 

Call the God ; 

and his hearers shout 

Semelean Iacchus giver of wealth ; 

in Samos) 2 this word seems to have been connected 
with 8v(o 1 to rage or rush furiously,' cf. 'raging hither' 
above ; Paus. goes on to tell of the miraculous rilling of scaled 
wine-jars overnight which took place at the festival ; in this 
very ancient invocation D. is still a ' hero ' and a bull 
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?j Trphs rb iv ra?s Bvaiais iTriXey6/j.€Vov. irr€tdav yap Girovho 
Toirj(rccvTai iiuXiyovGiv 

iKK&yyTaL' tc&Xet 6eov 



8-9 

Ar. Pax 96S a.XX y ei>xco,ue0a* | ris rrjde ; irov ttot' €i<ri toXXo) 
KayaQol ; 

Schol. ad loc. (a') ol airevSovres yap eXeyov 
Tt? TjjSe ; 

avri rov t'is Trdpeariv. elra ol irapovrcs ev<pr)jj.i£6/jL€voi eXeyov 

7roWol /cay ado I. 

tovto 6f iirolovv ol ffTrivSovres, '(va ol avvefiores ri kavrols aroirov 
eKX&po?ev ra>i> cnov^HiV . ($') rb 5e ' irov ttot* cctti' Aeyet iv 
fider 7rod eteriv ol iirup&vovvTes, tVa avrtu iiriXeyottv wtdavws' if) 
a>y /j.7}$€i'bs ovtos kclXov Ka.ya.Qov, 



10, 11 €15 AlOVVCTOV 

Ath. 14. 622 b 2t)juos S 5 6 ArjXios iv tw Tlepl Tlaiawv ( ol 
avroKafifiaXoi s <pt)a\ ' KaXov/j.€yot io , T€(pavct>/j.€voi klttw o~x^W 
iiripaivov priaeis. varspov 5e tafi^oi oivoixdaQ-qo-av abroi re Kal ra 
Troii-j/jiara avrSiV. ol 5e i9u<paXXoi' (p-qai i KaXovfxevoi irpoauireia 
IxeOvovToov ix ovcriv /fat io"re(pdva>vTai x €l P^ as o-v6ivas e^oi/res* 
X'Tcoo-i 5e xP® vrai fJ-evoXevKOis k<x\ ireptefavrai TapavrTvov 
kclXvittov avrovs ^XP l T ^° v ccpvpoov. aiyrj 5e 5ta rov irvX&vos 
€to-€X66vT€S, orav Kara. fj.icrT}V rrjv 6pxVO"rp a ^ ytvowrai, 4irio*Tp4- 
<povo~tv els rb Btarpov Xeyovres' 

1 this strictty belongs to the next section 2 cf. Aff. 

Prow 4. 90 {naXol Kayadoi) 
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Or the reference lnay be to what is said at a sacrifice. 
After the libation lias been made they say 

It is poured ; call the God. 



8-9 1 

Aristophanes Peace : Let us pray ; ' who is here ? ' where 
are the ' many good men 3 ? 

Scholiast on the passage: (1) When pouring a libation they 
used to say 

Who is here ? 

meaning Who is present ? and then the company would 
reply religioso : 

Many good men. 2 

This was done by those who were pouring a libation, so 
that an\ 7 one who felt himself unfit to take part might with- 
draw. (2) Trygaeus says the words ' where are ? ' in character 
[i.e. they are not part of the quotation] — ' where are the 
people who respond?' so that they may make a plausible 
reply, or else because nobody present was a real gentleman 
[lit. noble and good]. 



10,, 11 To Dionysus 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : According to Semus of 
Delos in his treatise On Paeans ' The Improvisers as they were 
called used to recite at a slow pace and wreathed with ivy. 
At a later period they received the name of Iambi, a name 
also given to their poems. The 1 thy phalli wear masks 
depicting them as drunken men, and wreaths over them, 
and flowered gloves or sleeves ; their tunics are shot with 
white, and they are girt about with a Tarentine robe which 
envelops them down to the ankles. They enter in silence 
by way of the pylon, and when they arrive in the middle 
of the orchestra, they turn to the audience with the 
words : — 
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'Avdyer, evpv^copiav 
TTOielre t&> Oecp' 1 
eOeXet yap ia^vSoofxevos 2 
Sia fiecrov /3aS/£ea\ 

ot 0€ (paXXovopoi* (p7]cr}v ' Trpoaumeiov fxkv ov Xajj.fidvovo-iv, 

TTpOGKOTTlOV 3 Se £j* ipiTvXXOV TTtptT lGe}A€VOl Kal TTCLlZe p'jOTOS £irdv(ti 

rovrov I'KiriBii'TaL crecpavov daavv iwv koX kittov- KavvaKas 4 re 
TTepifiefiXriuevoi TrapipxovraL ol tAv £k irapodov, ot 8e Kara ras 
jm.4<ras dvpas," ^a'tj/ovres £v pv6fxco Kal XeyovTtS' 

aoi, Ba^e, rdvSe /xovcrav dyXat^ojiev 
dirXovv pvdfJiov ^€opt€9 aioXcp fieXei, 
tcaivav 6 arrapOevevrov, ov tl rals itdpo^ 
fce^pr)ixevav whalaLVy aXX* atcrjpcnov 
Kardp^ofiev rov vfivov. 

dra -npoarTpexovTts 1 irciOa^oy ovs irpoiXoivro, (Trd^riv 5e titpaTTOV^ 
6 5e <paXXo<popos idv fia5i(ow KarairacrQeis alddkcf}. 1 

12 €ig KoprjV 

Procl. ad Hes. Op. 3S9 . . ot 5e apxcuoi Kal irpulairepov 
io-xzipQV, Kal S?j\op £k tuv 'EAeucr ivtocv reXerdv, ey oh iXeytro' 

UdpiOL, Kopi], yefyvpav' 8 
oaov ov7rco TpliroXo? ?; 8rj. 9 



13 €tS <\'i]ll7]Tpa 

Hippol. ^Orig. ) Haeres. 115 Miller Xiyoicri Se avrov, (prjai, 
&pvyts, Kal xAofptiy ardyyv Te6epLo~jj.4vov, Kal ixera robs $p£ya$ 
^Adrjvaioi jxvovvrts 'EXevo~tyia } Kal iiriZtiKyvvres tols eTroirrevovffi 

1 Pors. tw Ctco TToteire 2 Mein.-Wil.-jE7 : mss 7. 6 

dels bpBbs 4<r<pvpwiJL€i/os 3 Kaib., cf . Posid. ap. Ath. 4. 176 b 
and Suid. 5. 2^juof : mss -wpo-nlxiov 4 Cas : mss avvaxas 

5 sugg. Kaib. : mss fieaas ias 6. 6 Hemst : mss ko\ pdv 

7 mss also7rpoT/> 8 B : mss tXeye rov ir e 6i {i.e. irapadi) k. 7. 
9 E, cf. Sa Eur. Ihocn. 1296, Aesch. Eum. 874, Prom. 568, 
Ag. 1072, Ar. Lys. 198, Theocr. 4. 17, 7. 39; cf. ^woofcas 
Pind. P. 4. 33. 173 and ATjfjir,Trjp : mss ou7ra>* rpiiroXeov 5e 
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Make way ho ! for the God ; he would fain walk 
through the midst in all his vigour. 

The Phallophori on the other hand wear no masks, but put 
on a vizor of thyme and lad's-love and above it a thick crown 
of violets and ivy, and come before the audience in plaids, 
some proceeding from the wings and others by way of the 
middle doors, moving in time and saying 

This music we adorn for thee, O Bacchus, pouring 
forth a simple lilt of varied melody, fresh and 
maiden, never used in earlier songs ; for the hymn 
we begin is pure and undefiled. 

Then running forward they would make jests at whoever 
they chose, standing still the while. The man who carried 
the pole merely walked in 1 bespattered with soot.' 2 



12 To Persephone 

Proclus on Hesiod JVorks and Days : . . The ancients used 
to sow earlier, as may be seen from the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
in which they used to say : 

Pass over the bridge, Maiden : the earth is well- 
nigh thrice-ploughed. 3 



13 To Demeter 

Hippolytus (Origen) J gainst the Heresies : He says that 
the Phrygians say" that he is an ear of corn reaped green, 
and the Athenians follow them when they perform initiations 
into the Mysteries of Eleusis and show the initiates the 

1 meaning doubtful 2 cf. Suidas s. 'Zrj/J.os and tpaAAocpopoi 
3 reading uncertain, but the ref. seems to be to the bridge 
by which the great procession crossed the Attic Cephisus 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and the preparation of 
the ground for the autumn sowing 
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to jxiya Kai Qavjiaarbv kclI reXeiorarov iiroTrriKhv e/ce? fxaar^ptot/, 
eV (Tiwirri reOepiajx^you ar6.^yv. 6 5e crrdxvs ovros eVrt Kal irapa 
'A^Tji^a/oiS 6 irapa rod axapaxrvpiarov cpco(rrr t p reXeios yityas, 
KaQoLTrep avrbs o Upo'pdvrrjS, ovk airoK^KOfxacuos fx4v, &s 6 "Arris, 
zvvQvxi&Htvos §e Sia Kcvveiov kcu iraaav a7rr]pri(Tfj.€vos rr)v trapKivrjv 
yivzaiv, vvktos eV 'EAei/tnVi virh ttoXXco nvpi rtXoov ra peydXa Kal 
apprjra /j.varf)pia £oa Kal KeKpaye Xeyoov 

'\ephv €T€fce ttotvicl fcovpov 
Bpi/XOJ Upt/iov' 1 

rovrianv lax^po- l<JX v P° y ' norvia 5e 4am, <pr}(rlp, t) yeveais t) 
TTv^vfiariKT], r) i-n-ovpavios, 7} avoo' laxvpbs be iariy 6 ovrco 
y$vvwi\xzvos. 

14 eis Ata 
Marc. Aur. 5. 7 F.i>xv 'AOrjvaiw 

laov, vaovy oj <pL\e Lev, 
Kara Tr)$ apovpas rr)$ 1 AOrjvcov 

fjroi ov 5e? eir^ec-flai *] ovrccs airXoos Kal iXevdepcos. 



B' 

AAAflN TflN EOPTAZONTHN 
15 

Sell. Pind. P. 3. 32 [vTro:<oupi^€(r6ai]' (a) avri rov irai^iv Kal 
Xopeveiv a./j.(por4povs robs Kopovs vfxveiv, rbv vvfx<piov Kal rrjv 
uv/j.(pnv. (fi') aXXcos' rb vTroKovpi(ea9at aotScus €ln€ Sta rb robs 
v^vovvras 4irev<pr]jut^ofx4vovs Xzytiv gvv Kovpots 3 re Kal Kdpais. 
kcu AtVxyAos Aavaiffv ' Kaireir aueiai* Xafxirpov r)Xtov (pdos, \ 
kcos 5 iye'ipa) -n pevutvels robs vvjacpiovs j valuta t deurcov abv KSpois 

1 Miller: mss &p. fipi/j.7) 2 B-E (Yl&toiv = Tl*li4wv, cf. 
Tltipaicos) : IilSS 'AOrjisaloov Kal rSov 7re5to)V 3 mss also Kopois 

4 Toup : mss Ka-Ktira 5' eitn 6 final, cf. Od. 5. 386 et al. 
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great and wonderful final mystery, an ear of corn reaped in 
silence. This ear of corn, among the Athenians as among 
the Phrygians, is the great and perfect illuminator or ray that 
comes from the Inexpressible, witness the hierophant himself, 
who, not unmanned like Attis but unsexed by hemlock and 
yet perfect in all the generation of the flesh, performing by 
night at Eleusis the great and secret Mysteries by the light 
of much fire, shouts the words 

Brimo hath borne Brimus, the Queen a holy son ; 1 

— the name meaning 'strong,' and the Queen being generation 
spiritual, heavenly, from above ; now one that is so generated 
is strong. 

14 To Zeus 

Marcus Aurelius Meditations : A pra}'er of the Athenians : — 
Rain, dear Zeus, send rain 
Over the fields of Athens 
And over the fields of the Plain. 

We should pray thus simply and frankly, or not pray 
at all. 

Book II 
OTHER RITUAL SONGS 
15 

Scholiast on Pindar Pythians [on the word viroKovpl^adai, 
of which the usual meaning is ' to address like a child or in 
endearing terms']: (1) Here used to mean 'to sport and 
dance ' ; or to sing the praises of the K6pot, that is the bride 
and bridegroom. (2) He uses this phrase because the singers 
sang in their 'blessing ' 4 With both boys and girls.' And 
Aeschylus says in the Dana'ids 'And then will rise the bright 
light of the sun, so that I may waken bridegrooms made 
gracious by the songs of those who have put them 'with 
[i.e. made them fathers — to be — of] both boys and girls.' 

1 cf. Hesych. Bpi/j.<&, &pt/x6s 
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T6 K0.\ KOpCUS.' KOLV TW /3l£i> OLVTl TOV ' OLKOpsi ttSpaS KOptoVas' 

TraporpvvovTts 1 zviol (paaiv i eKKopei Kopovs 2 Kop&vas* 

Horap. Hierogl. i. S \tt. Kcpzyxy]- rr t s 5e roiavrris avrcoy 
o/uLO'soias XQ'P lv H-^XP 1 v ^ v 01 "EAATjyes eV to7s yduois ' e/c «op; /cop!" 
Kopwyq J 3 Xeyovcriy ayyoovyres. 

Hesyeh. Kovpi0ixeyos' v;j.€voAovfx^vos y 5ta t?> Xeyeiy ya/xov- 
fj.tya.ts 'ahy Kovpon re /cat Kopais- 3 6Vep vvv TrapstyBapixivws tKKOpeiv 
Xiyzrat. 

Ael. H.A. 3. 9 d/couw 5e tous 7raAat /col eV ro?y y&fiois /Jtera 
rov v\xkvo.tov Ti)v Kopwvr,v Ka\tiv, avvQr]jxa dfxoyolas tovto rots 
cvvtovatv eVl rfi Ttaihoirou'x StSdyras. 

''Ea; A:o/3t ato^I Kopdovrf 

GVV KOVpOlS T€ KCli KOpCLlS.* 



16 

Atli. 3. 109 f. dxatVas* toutou toG aprov ixvrijAOvevei 2tjjuos 
77' A^A'aaos Xeyccv rats 8ea/j.O'p6pois y'tyecrOat. etcrl 5e Ixprot 
fj.zya.Xot kclI koprri icaX^rat McyaAapria iiviX^y6vro2v rwy (pepovrcov 

^Axatvrjv arearo^ e/iTrXeccv rpdyov. 

1 m>s and ed. pr. dvope? (eu/copet) dyn tou tcopas {nopovs, 
Kovpovs, Kvpos) iraparptTvovTZS {jra.pa.Tp. 5e, 7T6p£Tp., irporp., 
TrapoTpvyovres, -ras) 2 mss also wopei 3 mss itacopt, 

nop'i, Kopu>v7){v) 4 so A 1 from the above passages ; Kepi 

perh. iDeubner Herm. 48. 303) bears the same relation to 
Kopcoy-rj as x € ^'~ to x^Ao^r) * n ^3 below (as to cat, a voc. 

sometimes used to form a sort of compound with the nom., 
cf. pussy-cat, baa-lamb? but cf. Ar. Lys. 350 frybpes wovcoTroyy)- 
pot) ; 6/c may be (1) an exclamation 1 ho ! ' i.e. 'come hither, 5 
though Lat. ecce is prob. not cognate, or (2) the preposition 
used adverbially, meaning either 4 avaunt ' (which hardly 
suits 1. 2) or ' emerge,' i. c. from the womb ^for e/c not e£ cf. 
€KKai^€na) ; the other readings are prob. due partly to folk- 
etymology and partly to ms-corruption 

5 is 
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And not only in literature but in life, some people when 
exhorting the newly-married pair, instead of aKop^l i<6pas 
Kopavas (which contains the word i girls ') say €Kn6p€i nopovs 
Kopwvas (which contains the word 'boys'). 1 

Horapollo Hieroglyphics [on crows]: Even to this day, 
because of this mutual affection between mated crows, the 
Greeks say to the bride at a wedding el kori kori korone 
[Come here pretty crow ?] without knowing .vhat it means. 

Hesychius Glossary Kovpi£6p.evos : This means 'having the 
wedding song sung to one,' because they said to girls being 
married * with both boys and girls ' ; which now is corrupted 
to iKKopeiv ' sweep out * [or 1 supply well ' ?] 2 

Aelian Natural History : I understand that at a wedding 
too the ancients, after singing the wedding-song, invoked the 
Crow, thus presenting the newl} T -married pair with a token 
of mutual affection, for the begetting of children. 

Ho, pretty crow, pretty crow ! 
And bring both boys and girls ! 3 

16 4 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : The loaf named axa'h-as is 
mentioned by Semus in the Sth Book of his Deliad, where he 
says that such loaves were made by the Thesmophori. They 
are large loaves, and the feast is called Megalartia or Great- 
Loafings, the people who carry them crying- — 

Bite a great-loaf full of fat. 

1 the point seems to be that the masc. Kopoi can be used 
as well as the fern, xopai. and here is collective of the married 
pair ; the first half of the original incantation was prob. in 
the form preserved by Horap. ; the Scholiast records two 
popular corruptions, one of which was perh. thought to mean 
' Deflower the daughters of the crow . . (or the crow-girls . . ),' 
the other ' Supply well (/copew = Kop4wvfu) the son and 
daughter of the crow . . [or the crow-children . .),' both 
sentences being completed in the next line 2 some words 
seem to have fallen out 3 crows seem to have been con- 

nected with Hera Goddess of Marriage as with Juno, cf. 
Pauly-Wiss. s. Comiscac 4 cf. Ath. 14. G46 e, Hesych. 

s. x a ^«5 (sic) 
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17 

Pint. Thes. 22 dd^as Se rbv irarepa, rep * AttoXXwi ttju eu^V 
anebltiov rrj IjSSout? rov Tlvavotyia>vos nr\vbs larrafxevov ravrrj yap 
av4$7]<jav €ts acrrv <xw6evr€S. rj fxev oZv e^/rjcTis rav benrpiwv 
Xtyerat yivtadat 5ia rb crwdtvras avrovs els ravrb avfj.fxi^ai ra 
TT€pi6vra rwv (TiTLwv Kai fxiav xvrpav koivtjv e^rjeravras crvvecrria- 
drjvai Kai cTvyKaratyo.ysiv aXXrjXois. rr\v 8e zlpzcrt&vr)v £K<pepovo~i 
KXabov iXaias ip'icp }x\v iarefj-fxevov^ &o"nzp tots tV iKerrjpiav, 
iravTobairwv avdirXtoiv Karapy/xdrwu 8ia rb Xrj^ai tt)v cupopiav, 
i-Kobovrss' Y.lpSGidovT) ktX. Kairoi ravrd Ttves €tt\ t o7s* HpaKXtifiais 
ylvecrdai Xtyovcriv ovroos Ztarpscpofxivois virb rwv ^AQ^vaicov. ot 8e 
irXetoves cos Trpoeiprjrai. 

Ar. Eq. 72S TtVes ot ftowvrts ; ovk iiirn'' enrb rr\S Ovpas ; \ r\v 
€ip€aiu}f f rjv fxov Kar€cnrapa£aT€. 

Sell, ad loc. etpecriwwnv (a) KXados iXaias tptois TrepiirtirXey- 
fxevois a^aSeSfjUeVos. i^prrivro 8e avrov wpaTa rcdvra aKpolpva. 
irpb 8e r&v dvp&v tcracriv avTT)V slain Kai vvv. iroiovcri o\ rovro 
Kara iraXaiov ri xpy ff T'hp i0V - 01 P-* v 7&P <P&o~w on Xifxov, ol 5e 

OTl Kai XoifXOV, TTjV TTO.O O.V KaraaXOVTOS OIKOV \xlvt\V , XP 0c f X * vu}V Tlt/a 

av rpoTTOv itavaairo rb Ssivov, tV Xvcriv ravrr,v 6 TLvdios 
€fj.avrevcraro, et irporjpoo'iov virsp awavroov 'Adrjvaiot Ovasiav 
Qvvdvrwv ovv roov* AOrjvaiojv rb Setiw siravaaro. Kai ovtoos faarcsp 
Xdpicrrrjpiou ol Travraxodev rots 'AO-nvoiiois s^sirsfXTrov roov Kapiriv 
anavToev ras dirapxds . . . oQsv slcrsn Kai vvv, sirstZav aviarucri 
t bv KXahov, Xeyovai ravra- 

Yjlpecriwvt] av/ca (pepei /ecu irlova^ aprovs 

fcal fiiXi iv kotvKt] 1 teal eXatov d7royjr?]craadai 3 2 

Kai KvkiK ev^wpOLOy 07TW9 3 peOvovaa KadevBrj. 4 ' 

(&') Uvave^iots Kai @apyqXiois HXicp Kai "npais koprd^ovenv 
'AQrjvaloi. (pepovci 5e ot 7ra?5es robs daXXovs ipiots 7repietA7j/i* 
jxivovSy bOey . eipeaitovai Xeyovraiy Kai tovtovs npb rwv dvpwv 
KpefA&crtv. ££r}f>T7)VT0 8e rcov daXXoov al &pai. 

1 Eust., Et. Vet. fxeXiTos kotvXt)v 2 Plut. Clem. Sch. 

ava4>., Eust. €-KiKpr)oaaQat 3 Plut. Clem. Sch. Suid. eijfapov 
and us av (Plut. Sch.), -Va kox {Et.) t onus Clem. Suid., tVa 
Eust. * Suid., Sch. Ar. Plut. -5?/s 



1 from Crete, where he had slain the Minotaur 2 who 
sailed with T. 3 before he set out for Crete 4 these 
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17 

Plutarch Life of Theseus : After lie had buried his father, 
Theseus paid his vows to Apollo on the seventh day of 
Pyanopsion, which was the day on which they went up to 
Athens after their safe return. 1 Now the custom of boiling 
pulse (on that day) is said to have come from the rescued 
youths 2 having mixed together their remaining provisions in 
a common boiling-pot and made merry over it at a common 
board. The Eiresione which is carried at the same festival 
is an olive-branch wreathed with wool, such as Theseus used 
for his supplication, 3 and laden with all sorts of fruit-offerings 
in token that the dearth was over, and those who carry it 
sing: ' Eiresione etc' But according to some authorities 
the rite commemorates the children of Heracles who were 
thus brought up by the Athenians. The former explanation, 
however, is more generally given. 

Aristophanes Knights : What's all this shouting ? go away 
from the door. You've torn my Eiresione all to shreds. 

Scholiast on the passage: (a) The Eiresione was an olive- 
branch bound round with fillets of wool, with all kinds of 
fruits in season fastened to it. They set it up before their 
doors to this day. This is done in accordance with an 
ancient oracle, which when the Pythian Apollo was consulted 
about a world-wide famine — or, as some authorities declare, 
a plague — , directed the Athenians to celebrate a fore- tillage 
sacrifice on behalf of the world in general. This they did 
and the visitation ceased. And so it was that firstlings of 
all fruits were sent to the Athenians from all parts as a 
thank-offering. . . . And this is why, to the present day, 
when they set up the branch they say : 

Eiresione brings figs and fat loaves and honey in 
the pot, oil to wipe from the body, and a cup of 
neat liquor to send her to bed drunk. 

(b) The Athenians hold to the Sun and the Seasons festivals 
called Pyanepsia and Thargelia. 4 At these the children 
carry the boughs wreathed with the wool which gives them 
their name eiresionac,* and hang them before the house-doors. 
The ' seasons ' 6 are fastened to the boughs. 

festivals were held in Oct.-Xov. and May-June respectively 

5 derivation obscure, but popularly connected with tpia * wool ' 

6 apparently the technical name of the various fruits (Wil.) 
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Eust. 12S3. 7 elpecriicwr}- daWbs i\aias icTTcpLpievos ipic? 

7rpO<TKp€fJ.aU€VOVS ZX°° V ^'OL(p6pOVS €K yTjS KdpTTOVS' TOVTOV €K(p4p€l 

ircus afuptOaKrjs kol rldrjvt irph Qvp&v rov 'AiroWcovos iepov eV to?s 
Hvaveiptois . . . T)yov 5e tV#' ore ravra kol airorpoTrri kifiov. rjSov 
Se 7ra~5es ovtw Eipecriuvj) kt\. piera Se ttjv kopr))V e|a> aypwv 1 
riSeatri iraph. ras dvpas. Kpir-qs Se lv t£> Tlep\ tccp 'AO-fjvrjai 
Qvtrioov a<poplas ttotc Ko.Ta<y^ova7]s rrjv iroXiv 9a\\hv fcara- 
(TrtyavTas iplois Ifcerripiav avade?vcu tco 'ATroAA&vt. 

Et. Vet. etpecrtccvri' . . . TrpoeriQero Se iKecria eKeiz/77 rf? Tip-epz 77 
0/ repl 07jtrea <Ta>07ji/az SoKoDtn* Karax^'cp-ara Se /cal kvXiko. oKvov 
K^Kpo.p.kvf]v Karax€OVT€s c.vttjs iiriXiyovatv' Etpecridovr} ktA. . . . 



18 

Vit. Horn. Hdt. 33 Trapax€iu-d(uv Se eV rj? 2a/i<W TCtts pou- 
p.r)v'ia.i$ irpo<TiTopev6p.€vos irpos ras oiKias ras evdatpLovecrrdras 2 
ekdpL&ave ti aetSoov tcc tVec. riSe, a /caAe?Tai EipecrtdovTi, &hi)yovv 
oe avrop kol crufj.7rapr}crav aei TCt'v 7ra(5a>i' rii'es Tiiv iyxccpiccv 

Xoyfia TrpoaeTpairoixeaO^ avhpos fieya hwafievoio, 
0? pukya fiev Svvarai, fieya Se fipepiei o\/3io$ alel* 
avral avatcXivetrBe, Ovpat' 7t\ovto$ yap ecreuri 
7ro\Ao?. crvv irXovrcp Se teal eveppocrvprj reOaKvla 
5 elpijvt} t' dyad?]' Sera S* ayyea, fiecrra /jl€V ei?), 
fcvp/3a<rli] 3 S' at'ei fid fas Arara Kapooirov epiroi^ 
vvv fxlv fcpiOaiijr evooiriha cn^crafioecraav 

tou Trat&o? Se 7^/; Kara oi(f)pa/ca 5 ftrjaerai 
vjxpiv. 

i]piovoi S' a^ovcTL ArparatVoSe? e? ToSe Bcofia, 

1 unexplained 2 Suicl. twv Ziri<pavt(TTaTu>v 3 Wil : 

mss Kvpfiala, Suid. Kvpnalr/ 4 Wil : mss /capS. ep. /xa^a, 
Suid. 5(Jp7rou e'p7T6o fia^a 6 so Suid: rass BuppdSa. 
522 
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Eustathius on tlie Iliad : The Eiresionc is an olive-bough 
wreathed with wool and having various fruits of the earth 
attached to it. It is carried by a boy whose parents are 
both living, and set before the doors of the temple of Apollo 
at the Pyanepsia 1 ... It was sometimes done to avert 
famine. And children sang as follows: ' Eiresioni, etc.' 
After the festival is over . . . 2 they set it beside the door. 
Crates deelares in his treatise On the Festivals at Athens that 
a suppliant bough wreathed with wool was once dedicated to 
Apollo when the city was afflicted with famine. 

Old Etymoloykum Ma/jnumx elps<riu.t>ri . . . This was set 
out in supplication on the day that Theseus and his crew 
are supposed to have returned safe home, and they sprinkle 
it with various tilings and pour a cup of mixed wine over it 
and say ; ' Eiresioni, etc.' 3 

18 4 

Hcrodotean Life of Homer; While he was spending the 
winter in Samos, every new moon he visited the most 
prosperous houses in the island and received gifts in return 
for singing the following lines, which are called the Eircsiove ; 
he was invariably accompanied by some of the children of the 
people of the district, who led him about: 

We are come for aid to the house of a great man, 
a man great in power, and loud of voice like one 
ever in prosperity. Open of thyself, good door, 
for much wealth enters by thee, and with the wealth 
abundant good cheer and goodly peace. Be all 
his vessels full, and the pile of bread ever toppling 
over in his bin. To-day a smiling barley-and-sesame 
cake . . . 5 Your son's wife shall come down from 
a chair, and hard-hooved mules shall bring her to 

1 here follows the story of Theseus 2 lit. outside the 

fields or outside Agrae, but thr jiassige seems corrupt 3 cf. 
Ar. Vesp. 399, Pint. 105-4 and Sch., Lvcurg. fr. 82-5, Clem. 
Al. Str. 4. 2. 7, 3, Eust. 1283. 8, Suid. e}pe<ri<ivi\ 4 cf. 

Suid. 5. "Ofuipos 5 some lines lost 
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10 ai)Trj & lcttov vcfxiivoi eV rfkeicTpm fteftavla. 
vevfJLal tol vevfxai eviavcnos cocrre %€\l$g>v' 
€<tti]/c iv 7rpo9vpoL<; tyikr) tto&cls, aXXci <f>ep* 
al\j/a. 

virep ere t'QttoWcovos, o) yvvai tl SoV 1 
el fxev tl hdoaei^* el Se pa), evTrj^opLev 
15 ov yap avvoi/crjcrovTes ivOdS* rfkOopbev. 

fjBero Se tcc eirea rdSe iv tjj 2a ( ucp itrl ttoXvv y^povov vtto tcov 
■KaiBa-v, ore ayeipoiev iv ttj koprr} rov 'AttoWccvos. 



19 

Arg. Theocr. [ir. evpecre&s twc $ovko\ik£ov\ iv reus 'SvpaKov- 
(Tais ardaeoos irore yevojxevrjs Kal wokkeev ttoXituv <p6apevrcov, els 
b[x6voiav tov tv\t)6ovs ird\iv 2 elo~eX66vTOS e8o|ev v Aprejxis curia 
yeyovivai tt}s SiaXXayijs* ol aypoiKoi 5&>pa iKOfxtaav Kal t\v 
6c6v y^y r]06r€s avv/xv^aav, etreira reus (r&v) aypotK&v ^5a?j 
roirov edeoKav /cat o~wT)6ziav. adeiv di <pao~iv avrovs uprov i^rjprrf- 
/xevovs drjpioov iv eauTW irXiovas tvttovs tx oVTa Ka ^ nypw Travo"7rep- 
fxtas avdirXewv Kal olvov iv alyety a<r/ca», o-irovBrjv vifxovras rots 
viravTW(Tt, (TT€(pav6v re 7repi/ce?cr0cu Kal Kepara ixd<pwv rrpOK€?o~dai 
Kal fxera x*?P as *X €Ly Xay<z>f!i6Xov. tov 5e viK^aavra Xafx&dveiv 
tov tov veviKf]/xivov dprov kolkcTvov fx\v iirl ttjs toiv ^,vpaKovo~lu>v 
fxeveiv iroXeoes, tovs 5e veviKrjfxevovs els ras TrepioiKidas x°°P^ v 
ayelpovras iavrols ras Tpocpds' adeiv 3 5e &XXa re iraiditis Kal 
yeXwTOs ixofxeva Kal eixprifxovvTas iiriXeyeiv' 

Ae£cu tciv dyaOav rv^av^ 
Se^ac tclv vyleiav, 
tiv (fiepopes irapa. ra? Beov 
GiV eKkd^aro Tijra* 

1 Wil : mss omit irpoB. — dos, Suid. -nipaai rto 'AttoXXwvos 
yviaTiSos 2 diss iroTe 3 Schaef : mss Sidovai 4 E {aor. 
of iKKa/jL&dvo, iK\d(ofxai, or iKXayxdvo) ?) ; they are thanking for 
food received in A.'s name : mss av iKXeXaCKero (e/caAeVcraTo) 
T(]va 
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this house; 1 may she go to and fro at the loom 
upon electrum. 2 Aye, I come, I come every year 
like the swallow ; I stand in the doorway barefoot, 
so give your gift quickly. For Apollo's sake I 
prithee, lady, give. If thou give, well ; but if thou 
give not, we shall not stay, for we came not hither 
to take up our abode with you. 

These lines were long sung by the children in Samos when 
they went begging at the feast of Apollo. 



19 

Introduction to Theocritus [the invention of pastoral 
poetry] : At Syracuse once, when, after many of the citizens 
had perished in civil strife, unity was re-established, it was 
believed that the discord had been the work of Artemis. 
The peasants accordingly now brought offerings and joyfully 
sang the Goddess' praises, and the people afterwards made 
those songs permanent and customary. It seems that they 
sang them equipped with a loaf bearing several animal- 
shapes, a wallet full of mixed seeds, and some wine in a 
goatskin, making libations for anyone they met, with a 
garland about them and the antlers of a stag on their heads, 
and in their hands a hare-stick or hurlbat. The winner 
received the loaf carried by the loser, and remained at 
Syracuse while his defeated antagonists went round the 
neighbouring villages begging food. The s-arious songs sung 
by these peasants were full of fun and play and ended with 
the following blessing : 

Receive the good luck, receive the good health, 
which we bring from the Goddess for the gifts she 
hath had of you. 

1 i.e. your son shall marry a wealthy woman who sits on a 
chair, not on a stool, in the upper chamber, and will ride in 
a mule-car at her wedding 2 apparently a floor inlaid 

with this metal 
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20 

Ath. 8. 360b Kop'joyicrral Se £kclXovvto ot tt) KOp&vri ayeipovres 
. . Kal ra d^6jj.^va 5e vir' avray Kopu}'A<Tfxara KaXtirai, ojs tcropet 
' Ay vokXtis 6 'PoSios iv KopuvicrTais. xai XcAiooW^W ^ € KaXeirai 
Tvaph. Vo^iois ayepjuos ris aXXos, 7rep\ ov <pr,(r\ Qeoyvis iu j3' Htpl 
roov €is Po5y Qucticuj/, ypdcpau/ ouTm.s- ' eiSos Se Ti toG ayetpeiv 
X€Xi$oy'i£eiv 'PoSiOi KccAoCctj', o y/j/erai rat Bo7]b*po i uioi)i'i urjyi. 
X^Xi^oy'i^eiu Se Xeyerai 5ia to €i'a)#os e7ri(pccv€icrdai m 

r H\0\ r)\9e %e\i8cov 
/caXas d)pas ayovcra 
Kal fcakovs iviavrovs 
iirl yaarepa \evtca 
5 kt]it\ vgotci fiekcuva. 1 
ira\d9av crv irpOKVKkei 2 

ifC TTLOVO? OlKCO 
OIVCO T€ heiTCLGT pOV 3 
TVpO) T€ KaVVGTpOV 

10 fcaiTvpcdva^ ^ekthcjov 
Kal XeKiOtrav 

OVK G)0€LTaL. 5 

7rOT€p d7TLG)jjL€S Y] <TL (JOV> \a/3(D/jL€0a / 6 

al jjLev ti ocjoaecs' al Be fir), oxjk edaofie^* 7 
15 i) tclv Qvpav (p€po)fie<; y OovirepOvpov 
7) rav yvvalxa Tav eaco KaOi]fi€vav ; 
IJiLKpa fiev iarc pahLods viv oiao/x€<;. 

1 Eust. «V1 v . jjl. 2 Herm : mss ov irpoKvKXtls : Eust. ov 
ivaX, (7)Tov/j.€y 3 mss oXkov and oXvov 4 B (cf. Ka-Kvpihtov 
and kvkcwv) 5 E : mss awu-8. 6 E (wrongly read tls ov 
and cut out ?) 7 mss u (bis) and eatrojuev 
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20 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : According to Hagnocles of 
Rhodes in his doicmen, the people who went round Legging 
for the Crow were called CYowmen . . . and their songs 
Crow-songs. Another begging song is that of the Swallow, 
which is sung in Rhodes, and of which Theognis writes as 
follows in the 2nd Book of his Hhodian Festivals : ' There is a 
kind of begging-round which the Rhodians call the Swallow- 
Round, which takes place in the month of Boedromion, 2 and 
receives its name because it is the custom to beg to the 
following song : 

See ! see ! the swallow is here ! 

She brings a good season, she brings a good year ; 

White is her breast and black her crest ; 

See, the swallow is here. 

Ho ! roll a fruit-cake from your well-filled cot, 
Of cheese a fair round, of wine a full pot ; 
Porridge she'll take, and a bite of hardbake ; 
She never despises good cheer. 

Go we away empty to-day ? 

An thou wilt give us, we'll up and away ; 

But an thou deny us, O here we shall stay. 

Shall we take your door and your lintel als6, 
Shall we take the good wife that is sitting below ? 
She's not so tall but we'll lift her and all — 
We can easily bear her away. [(her 

1 cf. Eust. 1914. 45 (reads for koltt. x*A. in 1. 10 a xeA. ), 
Horn. Carm. Min. 15. 14, Dio Chrys. 53. 5 ('Plato ironically 
bids them crown Homer with wool, anoint him with perfume 
and send him elsewhere ; which is what the women do with 
the swallows ') 2 September-October, but it is clearly a 
Spring-song, and Theognis prob. mistranslated the Rhodian 
month into terms of the Attic calendar 
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at fca (f>eprj<; Ti y fxeya ti Brj <fcavrbs> (fiepois. 1 
avoiy , civoiye tclv Bvpav ye\ihovC 
20 ov yap yepovris et^e? aWa Trachea? 

tov 5e ayepfxov tovtov tcartSeite irpcvros KXeofiovXos 6 Atvdios iv 
AlvBcf xP etas yzvojxtvris crvXXoyrjs xp^arajv. ' 

21 

Moer. 193. 4 fiaXfiiSes at eir\ tuv a(p€o~€U)v fidcrtis £yK€x a ' 
pay/xevai ais iirefiaivov ol BpofJ.€is, iV e£ 1o~ov 'laraivro. Bio koI ol 
K7]pvK€s iirl to>v TpexovTocv ' fiaXfiiSa ktX,* koi vvv en Xeyovaiv. 
* Att ticol, vcrir\riti 5e koivov. 

Jul. Caes. 3 IS koL 6 'SeiXrivos Stjx^^Is icridoira koI to?? ay a>vi£o- 
fxtvots 4k tovtov tov vovv npoa^x^v. 'Epf^-V* ^ € iKypvTrew 

"Ap^ei fiev aywv to)v /cclWicttcov 
adXcov rafxla^y tcctLpbs Se tcaKec 
/jLijKerc /neWeiv ciX)C arcovovTes 3 
tclv cifxejepav KifpVKa ffodv, 
/3a\/3l$o<; oS<w 9ire iroha Trap 7roSa. 4 
vIkt)s Se re\os Zl 5 fxek^aei. 

22 

Philostr. Gyrnn. 7 et 5e pxOvfxccs aicoveis tov ktipvkos, opas u>s 
eVl irdvTcov TtXevTrjs Krjpvrrei X-qyeiv /xev tov twv adXwv Tafuav 
ayccva, ti}v aaXinyya oe to. tov y EvvaXtov <rr)/Lia{v€LV, irpoKaXov- 
fj.€PT}v tovs veovs is oirXa. K€\ev€i 8e tovt\ to Ki)pvyixa Ka\ 
TOvXaiov apa/uicpovs ifciro8u>v ttol (pepeiv, ovx &s a\€ityofi4vovs aAA' 
a?s TT€Traviievovs tov aXeicpeadai. 

Luc. Demon. Vit. Go ot€ 5e o~vv7}Kev ovkcO* 616s re &v auTto 
i7riKovpe7y, etVwf irpos tovs irapovTas tov evaywviov KrjpvKccv Tr65a 

1 Mein.-Wil: mss av or? and /j.4ya 5r/ ti (to:, ti ko)) (pepois 
2 mss io-fjL€v a. 7r. 3 or aiovT€s {B)l Cob. kXvovtgs 4 this 
line not in Jul : Headl.-jE 1 : or Trov^ irapa irovv ? : mss j3aAj8T5a 
tto5os 0. (iro'Sas 7ro'5a irapa ir6da 5 Elean = Ati, 

cf. Coll. 6-'r. Dialektimehr : 1149, 1152, 1157: mss Zrj^f, perh. 
a modernisation, contra mctr. 
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If you give us but little, then God send you more ; 
The Swallow is here ! come, open the door ; 
No graybeards you'll see, but children are we ; 
So we pray you to give us good cheer. 

The custom of begging in this way was introduced by 
Cleobulus of Lindus at a time when there was need in that 
city of a collection of money.' 

21 1 

Moeris Attic Terms'. Ba\j8?5€s are the grooves made at the 
starting-place, on which the runners stood so that all might 
start fair. This is why the heralds even to this day say when 
the race is to be run : ' Set foot to foot, ' etc. This is the Attic 
word, the Common Greek is v<nr\r)£. 

Julian The Caesars : Silenus suffered the rebuff in silence 
and gave his attention thenceforward to the disputants. 
Hermes now made proclamation thus : 2 

The match that is steward of noblest games 
begins, and the time calls e Come, away ' ; so list to 
our herald-shout and set foot to foot on the starting- 
threshold ; and the end that is victory shall lie with 
Zeus. 

22 

Philostratus Gymnastic : If you listen but casually to the 
herald, you find that at the end of each 1 event ' he proclaims 
that the match that is steward of noblest games ends and the 
trumpet cries men to the things of the War-God, summoning 
the young to arms. This proclamation also bids them take 
up their oil and carry it out of the way, not, that is, in order 
to anoint themselves, but because they have now ceased from 
doing so. 

Lucian Life of Demonax : When he realised that he could 
no longer wait upon himself, he quoted to his friends the 
so-called novs or 'foot' of the herald at the Games 'The 

1 the proclamations before and after a race at Olympia 
2 these lines were recited in one breath ; cf. Gal. Mot. Muse. 
2. 9, Poll. 4. 91, Ammian. 24. 6. 10 
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'A^yei fxev ktA.' Kal iravrcoy airotrx^P-^os airrjKde rov fitov (p<xi8p6s 
kclI olos ael rots evrvyxdyovtTLv e<f>alvero. 

Aijyet fiev dycov tcov koXXLcftcov 
a9\cov Tafilas, fcaipbs Se fcaXel 
pLTj/cerc /leXXeiv, [cU' dfco&ovres 
ravvaXLov arjixaLvovo-av 
cra\7rt<yya, veoi, (piper dpdfxevoi 
Tovkaiov aTrorrpb irohcov 7rcu.] 1 

23 et? A(f>po&LTY]v Kal v EpwTa? 

Luc, halt. 11 TOiyapouv Kal to q.a/j.a o jxera^v 6pxovp.€voi 
qfiovcrtv (ot AaKcovts) > A<ppo^LT7}s £iriK\i)<ris iffTtv Kal '"EpxTcov, cos 
<TuyKco/xd^ot€V avro7s Kal (rvvopxoivro' Ka\ Oarepov 5e tcov afffiaToev 
— 5uo yap aSerat- — Kal hihaaKaXiav e^et cos XP^I opxeTaOai' 'Yloppco 
yap' tpacriv ' c% 7rcu5€s, ktK.' 

iroppco yap, co 7ral8es, iroSa 
fierd/Sare Kal Kcopbd^aje 

24 

Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 21 Tptwv yap x°P^ v kv-to. ras rpe?s 
TjXiKias <jvvi(TTa\xiv(jov eV rals eopraTs, 6 fxtv tcov yepdvrocv dpxopievos 

Wjuies ttok y/nes oXfCijiot veavLar 

6 Se tcov a.Kfxa£6vTC0V a/j.ti@6/j.€vos e\eytv 

'A/ies Se y e/^ueV a! Se X?}? avydaSeo* 3 

6 5e rpLTOS 6 tcov -naiZcov 

f A/xe9 Se 7' iacropLecrda 7roXka) fcdppoves.* 

1 last 3£ 11. E from Philostr. ; cf. II. 6. 69 airoirpo (pepcov 

2 mss also KcofxdcraTC j8. ; cf. Hesych. Kcoudtideiv* bpx^Qai 

3 so Inst. Lac. and Se ips. Laud. : Vit. Lyc. ai 5e Ar?s irtTipav 
Aafie, Sch. PL V 8e Arjs x. A. 4 Steph.-2? : mss iroWcov 
KpdtTcrovcs 
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match, etc.,' and so, relinquishing all food, departed this life 
with the smile with which he always met you. 

The match that is steward of noblest games doth 
end, and the time calls ' Come, away'; [so list, ye 
young men, to the trumpet that cries you to the 
things of the War-God, and take up your oil and 
carry it afar.] 1 

23 To Aphrodite and the Loves 

Lucian On Dancing : Thus the song which the Spartans 
sing as they dance is an invocation of Aphrodite and the 
Loves to join their revels and measures. Moreover one 
of the songs — for there are two — actually contains instruc- 
tions how it ought to be danced : 

For ye must foot it wide-paced, lads, and dance 
your revels better. 

24 2 

Plutarch Life of Lycurgns : Three choruses corresponding 
to the three ages of life were marshalled at the Spartan 
festivals, and the old men began by singing 

Striplings stout of yore were we ; 
and the men in the prime of life answered 

That we are ; pray look and see ; 
to which the third chorus, the boys, replied 

And some day we shall e'en better be. 
See also Zenob. 4. 33 (p. 604, note 2). 

1 in some of the contests tiie prize was a jar of oil, but 
the ref. is more prob. (cf. Philostr.) to the oil with which 
the competitors anointed themselves 2 cf. Inst. lac. 15, 
St ips. Land. 15, Cons. Apotl. 15, Sch. Plat. p. 223, Diogen. 
2. 30, 5. 3, Zenob. i. S2, Greg. Cypr. i. 48, Apostol. 2. 72, 
Ars. 51, Poll. 4. 107, EL Vet. 3G7 
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r' 

ton En' EPmi 

25 

Sch. Ap. Rh. 972 VovXos 8e KaXetrai tj irpdorT) e^avQriGis Kal 
£tc(pv(Tis rojv ev to) yeveicp rpix^v. 6 fxevroi 'EparoadevTjs ovofxa 
tybrjs iptdcuv eirebccKev kv rw Epfifj, Xeyicv ovrco- ' H x*P v ?l Tls eptdos 
i<p' viprjXov TtvXeccvos \ o'evSaXiSas revxovaa 1 KaXas tfeihev lovXovs.' 
ovk eari 54, <pr\<j\ Atbv/jLos, aXX* v/jlj/os els At] fj.7)rpa f ws 6 oviriyyos 
irapa Tpoi&viois els* Aprep.iv. ecrn yap odXos Kal tovXos i) e/c ray 
tpayixaroov tr vv ay ofxevq Beajx-rj' /cat OvXcc 7/ At]\x^\rr\p. 

Sem. ap. Ath. 14. 618 (cf. p. 494). airo rwv ovv rys A-qjjiijrpos 
evprjp.dr<cv rovs re Kapftovs Kal robs vfxvovs robb els r)\v Qeov 
ovXovs KaXovai Kal lovXovs. (oi avroV) 2 Kal 8r)fi7)rpovXoi Ka\ 
KaXXiovXoi Kal 

irXelarov ovXov ovXov let, iovXov Yet. 

— a\Xoi 5e (pa&iv epiovpycov eivat rrjv cpb~7)v. 



26 

Plut. Se])t. Sap. 14 e-Kicriqcavros 8e rod x6yov rb o~ifj.ir6(noj/ 
6 ix\v QaXris iiraiKoyirroiv ev <ppov*iv e<p7j rbv ^-nifxevi^v on jutj 
fiouXerai "Kp6.yy.ara exew aXu-v ra aria Kal irerrwv eavry, 
Kadd-rrep UirraKSs. eyoo yap, elire, rrjs \ivt\s %kovov a8o^ar}S 
irpbs rr\v jxvX-qv ev 'E^e'cr^ yevSjxevos' 

"AXei, fivX\ aket' 
Kal yap <&ltt a/co<; dXei 
jieydXas ttoXios fiacriXevcov. 3 

1 reading doubtful ; see p. 506 above 2 Cas. 3 mss 
aXe? (ter), /xvXa, Uirr., and fxey. MirvXauas paa. 

1 Eust. 1162. 42 f i7n<pui>nya ibexes), Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 972, 
Hesych. and Phot. UvXos, Pollux i. 38 (p. 488), Artem. 2. 24, 
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Book III 
OCCUPATIONAL SONGS 
25 1 

Scholiast on Apollomus of Rhodes Argonautka : The word 
iov\os is used to mean the first growth of the hair of the 
chin. Eratosthenes however, in the Hermes, makes it the 
name of a spinning song : 'The hireling spinning-woman on 
the lofty gate-house sang prett}' fov\oi as she made barley- 
cakes.' 2 But according to Didymus this is incorrect, and the 
tov\os is a hymn to Demeter like the Troezenian ov-n-iyyos to 
Artemis. It seems that ov\os or Toi/Aos is the sheaf and 
Ov\a> (Oulo) is a name of Demeter. 

Semusin Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner (seep. 494 above): Thus 
both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are called ovXoi 
or iovXot from the inventions of Demeter. The same word 
comes in the compounds d^fxrirpovKos (ov\os of Demeter) and 
KaWiovXos (ovAos beautiful) and also in the song : 

A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf. 3 

But according to other authorities the word means a spinning- 
song. 

26 4 

Plutarch Symposium of the Seven Wise Men : The argument 
having interrupted the drinking, Thales waggishly observed 
that Epimenides was quite right to be unwilling to annoy 
other people by grinding and baking his own food like 
Pittacus. ' 1 heard my hostess,' said he, ' singing over the 
millstone when I was at Eresns 

Grind, mill, grind ; 

E'en Pittacus once ground with thee, 

And he was king of a fair countree.' 

Tz. Chil. 13. 563, Sch. Lycophr. 23, KM. 13. 563 2 reading 
doubtful, cf. p. 506 8 or a skein, a skein, etc. 4 cf. 
Ael. V. JJ. 7. 4 ; Diog. L. 1. 81, Clem. Al. raed. 3. 10 p. 284, 
Isid. Pelus. Ep. 1. 470 p. 440 M 
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27 

Sch. Aesch. Pers. 940 [MapLavSvyov dp^ynrripos]' KaA- 
Aiarparos kv SeuTe'py Ilepi HpaKXeias Titvov rpets 7raT5as zlvat, 
UpioAay, Mapiaydvyoy, Bcopfxoy, ty 1 KvyrjyeTOiira cnroAtcrdai Kal 
fiexp 1 vvv NapiavSvyovs ai</nrj 6epovs 6pr}u^"iv avrbv, rbv 5e Mapiay- 
Svvbv av^rjaai fxdhio~Ta ttjv 6p7]vriTLKT)p avkydtav, Ka\ 5iSa£cu 
"Tayviv rbv Mapcrvov iraripa. Kal avAol he rivis fieri Mapiavdvvol 
€Trirr]Bei6T7}Ta %x ovT * s 6iy T ° LS QprjvcpSias, Kal rb eTrKpepS/xeyoy 

avket Islapiavhvvots fcaXdjiois icpovcov 'Iclcttl 

ocs rccy Wlapiavovvuiv 6pr)V(ahooy vvrwy. 

28 

Dio Chrys. 2. .59 [ir. rov $aai\4ccs\' fxoyr\v 5e c£dj)y jxev 
acerai Kal 7rapa8e£eTGi rrjy rep 'Ej/yoA/y -7rp4irovo~ay fxaAa io~xvpo.v 
Kal Sidropov, oi>x r\hov))v ou8e paOufxiay (pepouffay tois aKovovaiv^ 
aAA' ap.i)xavoy (pofiov Kal B6pv$ov . . . en 5e ol/xai rty irapa- 
K\riTiK7}v, oia rj rwy AatooyiK&y six^ar^piwy, ,ud\a Trpeirovffa Ty 
AvKovpyov Tro\iT€ta Kal tois eTTirrihtVfxaffiv ixe'iyoiS' 

"Ayer, S) ^Sirdpra^ evdvhpco 
Kcbpot irarepoyp TroXiarav, 2 
\aca fiev ltvv 7Tpo/3d\eo-0€, 
&opv §' evToXfiws (Baker avra? 
firj (petSo/ievGL Ta? £e*)a9' 
ov yap irajpiov rd ^EirdpTa. 

Sch. ad loc : TrapaKAf]TiKa e/c r&y Tupralov. 



29 

Heph. 27 [7r. avaTraicrriKov tov 1 ApurTotyave'iov]' rb /xsvroi 
rbv a-Kovhtiov tx ov f*V fbv avdiraidrov irapaA^yoyra duly 

ol AaKoeviKbv KaAov&i, wpo(p€p6/xeyoi irapdZtiyiia t6 

1 Week : mss M. \x6vov 2 mss evdvfipov Kovpoi 7r. iroAi7]Tay 
(-TQov, -ras, -rat) 3 E : mss /3aAA.€Te, fSaAAovrss 



1 doubtfully classified 2 cf. Tz. CHI. i. 692, Heph. 27 
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27 1 

Scholiast on Aeschylus [the Mariandynian mourner]: Ac- 
cording to Callistratus in t lie 3rd Book of his work On 
Heracleia, Tityus had three sons, Priolas, Mariandynus, and 
Bormus, of whom the last was killed out hunting, and is 
mourned to this day by the Mariandynians at midsummer, 
and the second made great improvements in laincntational 
flute-song and was the teacher of Hyagnis father of Marsyas. 
There are certain flutes, called Mariandynian, particularly 
suited to accompanying laments, and the saying 

He plays the Mariandynian pipes in the Ionian 
mode 

refers to this. 

28 2 

Dio Chrysostom [on the ideal king] : The only song he 
will sing or listen to will be of the loud and piercing sort 
suitable to the War-God, the sort that does not suggest 
to the hearers ease and pleasure, but rather irresistible terror 
and confusion . . , and moreover, I think, the hortatory 
song, like that of the Spartan march-songs, so suitable to the 
constitution of Lycurgus and the institutions of that city : 

Forward, ye sons of sires that dwelt in a town 
of brave men ; hold in your left hand the protecting 
shield and cast the spear stoutly before you, with 
no thought for your life, for to spare that was never 
Sparta's way. 

Scholiast on the passage : Hortatory lines from the poems 
of Tvrtaeus. 3 

29 3 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the anapaestic verse known 
as Aristophanean] : The type, however, which has the spondaic 
instead of the anapaestic close, is called by some writers 
Laconic, for example : 

(on the anapaestic), Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. G. 9S. 26 He o 
Spartae primores fauste nunc Parcas (mistrans. of /j.o(pas = 
/*6pas ? B) ducentes 3 ascription very doubtful 
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"Ay€T\ o> ~7rdpTa<; evoirXoi /ccbpoi, ttotX rav 
'Apia*? Kivricriv. 1 

Sch. ad loc. eVel 'AA/c/xav rovry i^p^a-aro, ovtos 5e haKM. 
A' 

TflN nAIZONTHN 

30 

Ath. 14. 629 e [tt. bpxhffeuv\ t)v 5e Kai izaph. rols Itiitorats v 
KaXovfAevT] avdtjxa. ravTT)v 5e wpxovvro juera Ae£ea?s TOiavTi?s 
jJLilxovjxevoi koL \eyovT€S' 

Tlov fioi ra poSa, irov fioi ra Ha, 
ttov p.oi ra Kaka aeXiva ; 
— laoi ra pooa, tcloi Ta 1a, 
rahl ra fcaXd aeXiva. 

31, 32, 33 

Poll. 9. 123 eiVi 5e koI 6.\\ai 7rcu5icu, Iv kotvat), x aAK Vy 
fivlav, d> (pi A* rjAi€, Tpvyob*'uf>7)<ris, /jL7]\o\dvdr) , ^cAix^A^!^, 

(TKavdapi^eiV) padaTTvyi^civ, irevTaXida, (plrra MaAiaSes (plrra 
'Potai (pirra MeAi'ai, -xXar ay diviov^ rr]\€(pi\ov Kplva, (nrep/jia 
pL-qAccVy Aarayes, KoAAa^i^eii/. 7) fxkv iv kotvAt), 6 jJikv Trepidyei. 
rcb x*tp € €LS ToinnVcu kcu wvaTtTzi, 6 §€ Kara to y6vv i<pKrrd^.€Pos 
aureus (peperat, tTTiAafiuv roiv xeoo?v T ^ dcpdaXficb rod <p4povros. 
ravT7]v Kai /7T7ra5a Kai Kv^rjcrivda icaAovcri tt)v 7rai5mv. 7) §€ 
XaAKr) (JLvIa, raivia tuj 6<pda\uco Trepiacpiy^avTes evbs TraiBos, 6 

jliV TT€pL(TTp€<p€Tai KJ]pVTTWV 

XaX/crjv fjivlav drjpdaco* 

01 6' airoKpivdtxevoi 

STjpdaeis, dXX ov Xrjy\rei t 
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Forward, ye armed children of Sparta, to the 
dance of the War- God. 

Scholiast on the passage : They call this Laconic because 
it was employed by Alcman, who was a Laconian. 1 

Book IV 
GAME-SONGS 
30 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dances]: One of the 
dances of private life was that known as Flowers. This 
they danced with suitable gestures to the following words : 

Where are my roses, where are my violets, 
And where is my fine parsley ? 
— Here are your roses, here are your violets, 
And here is your fine parsley. 

31, 32, 33 

Pollux Onomasticon : There are also other games, In-the- 
Pot, Copper-Fly, Shine-out-my-good-Sun, Grope-i'-the-Lees, 
Cockchafer, Turtle-tortle, Cross-ringer, Kick-Bottom, Five- 
Stones, Avaunt-Apple-nymphs-avaunt-Pomegranates-avaunt- 
Ash-nymphs, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-in Absence, Lilies, Flip- 
the-Pip, Heel-Taps, Hoodman-blind. In the game called 
In-the-Pot, one player clasps his hands behind him and 
carries another kneeling on them, the latter putting his 
hands on the former's e}-es. This game is also known as 
Horses or Wallets. In Copper-Fly, one child has a 
handkerchief tied over his eyes and turns round and round 
crying 

I go a-hunting a Copper Fly ; 
and the others answer 

Hunt you may, but you'll never come nigh, 
1 ascription very doubtful 
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(TKVTeai fivfiXivois abrbv Traiov<riv, eees nubs avTcov Aa/S^Tat* t) 
5 5 e^x' <^)iA' 7jA/e 7rai5ia /cporov ex €t rajy ircdboov <jbv rep im- 
$or\\xa.Ti rovrcc, ottotclv vecpos ernhpaur} top deov oQev KOLi 
HrpaTTis ev Qoivicrcrais, E/0 1 rjXios jxev TveiQ^rai rots Traibiots, \ 
orav Xeyccaiv 

i) be Tpvyo^t<pi)ULS rov yeXolov X&P IV ^€vp7)Tai- bei yap ti is 
rpvybs Xexdi'7]v KarabeSvKOS, tt tpiay ay ovra ottlo'oo tjj X e *P € T $ 
ar6/j.ari aveXecr6ai. 7) be /j.7]XoXdv97] £q>ov imqvov eo~riv } %v kcl\ 
}x-q\oX6y6fjv naXovGiv. firot e/c tt)s avdrjereecs roiv fxriXccv r) avv tt} 
avdi)o~ei yivofxevov ov £<pov Xivov eKbriaavres a<pia<riv f to be 
eAifcoeib&s ev tj} 7rrr]crei 1 bieXiacerar oTrep 'ApKTTotpdyrjs 
eoiKe Xeyeiv, 1 \iv6berov cccrrrep (at)XoX6vQi)p rov irobos.' t\ be 
X*AtxeA(vvr) Trapdevccv ecrriv r) 7ra:5ta ? Trap6/xoi6v ri exovaa ttj x^ T P a ' 
j) fxev yap KaOrjrai, kclL KaXelrat x € ^ v V, Se Ttepnpexovffiv 
avepa-Tuxrat 

^eXl^eXcova^ tl iroieh ev t<£> fxeaw ; 2 

7) 5e a7roKplverai 

^Slapvofx epia KaX kookclv yiiXrjcrLav. 

c/t' enelvai iraXiv eK&o&o'iv 

f O S' eicyovos gov ti ttoicov airdoiXero ; 

7] be <p7)(Tt 

Aev/cav acf)' lirirwv eh OdXaaaav aXaro, 

to be <TK<xvBapi£eiv, ktX, 

34 

Ibid. 113 r) be x v TP^ a > & ^ v * v M e(r y fcddrirai Kai KaXstrai 
Xvrpa, ol be t'i\Xovo~iv r) kvi£ovo~iv t) koX rraiovcriv avrbv irepi- 

1 mss incorp. gloss rb Xtvov ~ 2 tI is lengthened metri gr. 
or we must suppose ttoUis (so Mein.) — or 7rote?y or iroeeis or 
TroUeis — intended, with a comic type of dactyl ; similarly 
Ti 7Toia>v below. 



1 cf. Hesych. jxvla x«Akt) : ( the name of a game which 
children play by shutting their eyes and stretching out their 
hands till one of them is caught ' 2 not the same as In- 
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and strike him with whips of papyrus till he catches one of 
them. 1 In Shine-out-my -good-Sun the children clap their 
hands to this refrain when a cloud passes over the sun. 
Compare Strattis in the Phoenician Women : 'And more, the 
sun obeys the children when they say 

Shine out my good Sun.' 

The object of Grope-i'-the-Lees is simply fun. Something is 
put at the bottom of a pan, and the player has to get it out 
with his mouth, his hands being behind him. The Cock- 
chafer or fXTjXoXcivdTj is a winged creature also called fx7)\o- 
\6v6t), which comes either out of the apple-blossom or with 
it. To this creature they tie a thread and then let it go, and 
the beetle spins round and round in its flight. This is what 
Aristophanes seems to refer to (Clouds 763), where he 
says 'with its foot tied to a thread like a cockchafer.' 
Turtle-tortle is a girls' game something like Pots. 2 One girl 
sits down — she is called Turtle, while the others run round 
her asking 3 

Turtle-tortle, what dost thou there ? 
and she replies 

I'm weaving a weft of Milesian rare. 
And then they cry again 

And how comes thy bantling a corpse for to be ? 
and she answers 

He drove a white horse and went splash in the 
sea. 4 

Crossfinger is played as follows, etc. 

34 

The Same : In the game of Pots one player sits in the 
middle — he is called Pot — ,while the others run round him 
plucking at him, or tickling him, or actually hitting him ; if 

the-Pot, but described by Pollux 9. 113 (below) 3 cf. Enst. 
191-4. 56 (reads x € ' A€t an ^ adds ' the word is an imperative 
echoing x € ^ v l ? )» Hesych. x €Af ^ X^ V7 ) 4 Hippolytus ? 
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Qeovrts. 6 5' vn avrov arpecpoixeuov \ri<p6e\s avr % avrov K&Brirai. 
eo~6' ore <5'> 6 jxev fyerai r ^ s X^ T 9 as Kara. r)]v Kt<pa\)]v ry 
Xaia irepiOeuy ev kvk\<p, ol de iraiovcnv avrov iirepoor&vres 

Tt? T7jv ^vrpav ; 

a.Ke?uos airoicpli/erai 

' ' Ava^eZ' 
Tl? irepl ^vrpav ; 1 

KaKeluos airoKpiverat 

'Eya> MiSar 

ov 6' av rvxyi rep ttoSi, tKelvos avr avrov itep\ rrju x^ T P av 
Trepi€px 6rai - 

35 

Hesych. 

'Efaya) %g)\6v rpayLcrfcov 

irattiias elSos irapa Tapavrivois. 

36 

Plut. Thes. 16. 2 [tt. SccCjUoO rov Kp-qriKov]' *Kpicrrore\y\s de 
Kol avrhs ev rfj Borrialcov Uo\ireiq, 8r)Aos ianv ov voiiifav 
avaipuadai robs iralbas vwh rov Mtvx, aAAa Orjrevovras ev rfj 
Kprjry Karay7]pd(TKeiu- mat -nore Kprjras evxw iraXaiav enroStdovras 
avdpunrccv airapxh v €£ 's Ae\<povs a.Troo'reAKetv, ro7s 5e irefXTO/JLevois 
avajxeixBevras inyovovs eKelvoov o~vve£e\9e'iv ws 5e ovk ^o~av iKavo\ 
rpeipeiv eavrovs avroOi, irpccrov p.ev els s lra\iav diairepao~ai K<x/ce? 
KaroiKelv irepl tV 'laTrvytav> eKe?dev de avdts els ®p<XKr}v Ko/juo~6rivai 
ical K\7)9r\vai Borriaiovs' dih ras tc6pas r&v Borrialoov dvcrtav riva 
reXovcras iiraSeiv 

^'lcdfiev eh \A#?/^a?. 

1 some mss omit aya£et to Kaaelvos 

1 the verb lias to be supplied, and is uncertain 2 prob. 
= ' I'm donkey,' cf. the ball-game Poll. 9. 106 3 cf. 

Hesych. x^TpifSa 4 cf. Plut. Q. Gr. 35 (why it was 

the "custom for the Bottiaean girls to sing as they danced 
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Pot turns and catches one of the others, the player who is 
caught takes his place. Sometimes the chief player holds on 
to the edge of the pot with his left hand while he runs round 
in a circle, and the rest strike him, asking 

Who watches the pot ? 1 

and he replies 

The pot's a-boiling ; 

or else they say 

Who's round the pot ? 

and he replies 

I, Midas, 2 

and whoever he readies with his foot takes his place. 3 

35 

Hesychius Glossary 

I lead off a little lame goat : 
a game played at Tarentum. 

36 

Plutarch Life of Thtseus [the Cretan tribute] : Moreover 
Aristotle himself in his Constitution of Bottiaea clearly does 
not hold that these children (of the Athenians) were put to 
death by Minos, but that they lived the remainder of 
their lives as slaves in Crete ; and he declares that the 
Cretans once sent human firstlings to Delphi in fulfilment of 
an ancient vow, and among them descendants of these 
Athenian children who, being unable to support themselves 
there, first crossed over into Italy and settled in the district 
of Iapygia, and thence passed into Thrace, where they came 
to be called Bottiaeans ; which is the reason why the 
Bottiaean maidens sing as they perform a certain sacrifice 

Off to Athens we will go. 4 

'Off to Athens' etc.) f . . . Hence the daughters of the 
Bottiaeans commemorate their descent by singing at their 
festivals " Off to Athens" etc. 5 
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37 

Sell. Ar. Al\ 54 [t<$ cTKeAei 6eye rrjv Trirpa.v\ irphs tt\v tuv 
ira'idtov <rvvr)de'iav rovro \4yer <paa~\ yap Ikuvqi vphs a\\7)\ovs 
tSorres upvea, 

Ao? TO <7/f€\09 rf) 7T€Tpa 

fcai Trer&Gi rcopvea. 1 



E' 

AIIOTPEIITIKflN 

38 

• Fest. 314 (strigem ut ait Verri)us Graeci arpiyya ap (pell- 
ant), quorl maleticis mulieribus nomen inditum est quas 
volaticas etiam vocant. itaque solent his verbis eas veluti 
avertere Graeci : 

Xrpiyy aTTOTrofJLiTeiv WKTip,dK0v, 2 
GTpLyy airo Xacbv 3 
opviv avcovvfuav 
ooKviropovs iirl vrjas. 

38 A 

Plin. X.H, 27. 75 (100) Lapis volgaris iuxta flumina fert 
museum siccum, canum. Hie fricatur altero lapide addita 
hominis saliva ; illo lapide tangitur impetigo ; qui tangit 
dicit : 

<j>€vy€T€ KavdaptSe^' \v/cos aypios vpLfJie Sico/cei* 

1 E : hips Treaovvrat ret opvzo.: peril. <jk£\os -nki-p-x bos 

2 JS, cf. fj.r)Kau/xai : mss wKriKOfxap : edd. vvKrifSoav or 

vvKTiKopcLKa f rom Heysch. arplyXos 3 Haupt-Z? : mss. 

2TPPINTA nOMIlEIEN N. 5TPINTATOAAON 4 mss also 
aifACL o. 

1 or female magicians 2 cf. Plin. N.H. 11. 232 3 the 

period to which this and the next two songs or sayings 
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37 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Birds ['kick the rock']: This 
refers to the children's custom of saying to one another when 
they see birds : 

Give the rock a kick, and out the birds will fly. 



Book V 
AVERTING-SONGS 

38 

Festus On the Meaning of JVords : According to Verrius the 
Greeks call the scritch-owl <TTpiy£, a name which is given to 
evil women 1 whom they also call ' fliers ' or sorceresses. 
Thus the Greeks avert them, as it were, with these words : 

Avert the shrieker of the night, the scritch-owl, 
from the peoples ; away with the bird we may not 
name to the ships that sail so fast. 2 



33 A 3 

Pliny Natural History : A stone which is commonly to be 
found near rivers bears a dry white moss. This, with the 
addition of some human spittle, is rubbed with another stone, 
and the first stone then applied to the eruption, the applier 
saying 

Away with you, beetles; a fierce wolf 4 is after 
you. 

belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic form of the word ' you ' 
indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre- Alexandrine date 
4 the ' wolf ' is perh. a kind of venomous spider described by 
Aristotle H.A. 9. 39. 1 as being c small, particoloured, active, 
and a good leaper,' but compare 3S C 
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38 B 

Marcellus Emp. Med. p. 279 Steph. Varulis (hordeolis) 
oculorum remedium tale facies . , . item hoc reraedium 
efficax : grana novem hordei sumes, et de eorum acumine 
varulum punges, et per punctorum singulas vices carmen hoc 
dices : 

(fievye, (fievye* 
icpidr) ere hidoicei. 

3SC 

Alex. Trail. Art. Med. 10 p. 296 Steph. [de colico affectu ex 
calidis et biliosis humoribus nascentej : Annulum ferreum 
accipito, ac circulum ipsius octangulum efficito, atque ita in 
octangulum inscribito : 

(fievye, <f)€vy\ iov X°^V' 
6 /copv8a\6s ere ^rjrel. 1 



EPHTIKHN 
39 

Ath. 14. 619c [tt. 'Yipi<pavi§os\ . . uBev iiroi'qas Ve Kal iroiy)<Ta(T* 
irepirjti Kara tt)V iprjfxiav, ws (pacriv y avafiouaa Kal aBovaa rb 
KaXovfxcvov vofxtov £v tb ejri' 

^la/cpal Spves, 5) MevaXrca. 



40 

Plut. Arnator. 17 [it. Kkeo/xdxov rou $apcraXiov\ ^Hksv eVx- 
Kovpos Xa\Ki$€vcri rod Q*(T(Ta\(iKov KCt.Qriytp.wv nr^t/coD, 2 iroXefiov 
Trpbs , Ep€rpie7s aK/xd^ovros' teat rbv irs^bv iSoKei rols Xa\Kihevcriv 
ipp&crOai, rovs 5* i-mrsas pty* epyov iacraaQai tu>v 'KoK^yj.oav 
iraptKahovv 5$j rbv K\e6fxaxop &v8pa Xajxirphv uvra tV tyvxh v °' 1 
<rv/j./j.axot irpuirov £ /jifiaXke iv els robs Imreas. 6 5' T)p<x>Tf\<J^nxap6vra 



# l B : mss k. £^ T€l 
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38 B 

Marcellus Empiricus On Medicaments: Styes or eyesores 
may be cured thus : . . . This remedy is also efficacious : 
Take nine barleycorns and prick your stye with their points, 
saying at each prick : 

Away with you, away with you : barleycorn is 
after you. 

38 C 

Alexander of Tralles [on the colic affection that comes of 
hot and bilious * humours '] : Take an iron ring and make it 
into an octangle and in the octangle write the words : 

Away with you, away-ho, bile ; the sky-lark's 
a-seeking you. 

Book 6 
LOVE-SONGS 
39 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner story of Eriphanisj : 1 . . . 
Hence she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or 
Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she 
wandered in the wilds ; from this song comes the liuc : 

The oaks grow high. Menalcas. 
40 

Plutarch Amatorius [Cleomachus of Pharsalus] : He 
brought a squadron of Thessalian horse to fight for the 
Chalcidians at the height of their war with Eretria. Now 
though the enemy's infantry did not seem formidable, their 
cavalry was quite the reverse ; so the allied troops called 
upon Cleomachus, who was noted for his valour, to lead an 
attack on the cavalry. His bosom-friend, it seems, was on 

1 for the rest of the story see above, p. 49S. 
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rov ipo>fx€vov el fj.eXXoi deaadai rbv ay&va' <pr,o~avros 5e rov 
veaviaKov Kal <piXo<ppovccs abrbv aairacrafxevov Kal rb upavos iiri- 
Oevros, iiriyavpooQtls 6 KXeoLiaxos Kal robs apicrrovs r&v Qeo'o'aX'xv 
awayaywv Trepl avrov i^Xaae XaLiirp&s Kal xpo(T€7re<re ro7s 
Troke/jLtois, ware auvrapd^at Kal rpetyaadai rb Ittttikov ck 8e rovrov 
Kal r&v birXiroiv (pvyovrav, iviKiqaav Kara Kpdros ol XaXKiSeis. 
rbv fxhroi KXtofiaxov airodavtiv crvvirvx^' rd(pov 5' avrov 
h'eiKvvovo'iv iv ayopa XaXKiSets, i<p' ov LiixP 1 vvv 6 fxiyas ityearriKe 
kioov Kal rb iraidepaareTv irporzpov iv \poycf rtQsjxevoi rore fxaXXov 
eripaiv T)yaTTf]<Jav Ka\ irifxyjaav. 'ApiaroreX-qs 5e rbv fxtv 
K\e6fxaxov dXXoos a-nodavtiv (prjci, Kpar'f)o~avra ru>v 'Eperpiecov tt) 
fj-dxy tov 5' virb rov ipcc/xevov (piXrjGivra ruiv airb ©pa/crjs XaX- 
Ktdecov yeveadai Tr€fA<p04vra rots iv EujSo/a XaXKibevaiv iTriKOvpov 
oOev adeadai irapb. rots XaXKidei/criv 

Tralhes 01 XapcTcov re Kal irarepoyv Xd^er 1 

fxr) (j)8ovel0' cbpas dyadolacv ojiiXiav* 
. avv yap avhpeLq Kal XvaifxeXi^ epw 
ivl 2 KaXKtSecov OaXXei iroXLeaaiv? 

Avru>v ?iv ovo/xa t<£> ipaarrj, rcf 5' ipoopiivop 4>iXLO~ros, 00s iv rots 
Alriots Atovvcrios 6 ttol^t^s io~r6pr)0~€. 



41 

Ath. 15. 697 b OvXiriavbs yap ras Kairvpoor4pas cpBas acnrd^erai 
lluXXov roov iairovBaafxivoov oTal €iaiv at AoKpiKal KaXov/xevai, 
fjLOtxtKai rtves rrjv (pvatv irirdpxovcrai, ojs Kal rjde- 

'12 tL iraayeis ; fir) Trpo8a)<; afifi lk€T€vco a 
irplv Kal /jloXglv kglvov, dvlcrTGo, fir) KaKOV 
fxeya <ae> TTOL^ar) Ka/ie 5 tclv SetXaKpav. 
cifxepa Kal S?;* 6 to (f>6j<; Sea ra? OvptSos ovk 
elaopfjs ; 7 

1 Mein : mss ixdxert 2 Wil : mss im 3 Headl : 
msa Tr6x<o-iv 4 perh. ikctcvu* 5 Dind.-Wil: mss fx. 

Trot-haw hat ll€ 6 B : mss f?$r? 7 Mein.-i?: mss tKoprjs 
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the field, and he asked him if he would watch the fight. 
'Yes' said the boy and put on his helmet for him with a 
kiss. Whereupon Cleomachus proudly assembled the best 
men of his squadron and, sallying forth in his might, attacked 
the enemy with such vigour as to throw their horse into con- 
fusion and put them to flight. The infantry now followed 
them, and the Chalcidians won an overwhelming victory, 
though unfortunately Cleomachus was killed. His tomb is 
shown in his allies' marketplace, where the great pillar 
stands to this day, and the Chalcidians thenceforward held 
in notable regard a form of affection which they had before 
disapproved. According to Aristotle, 1 however, though it is 
true Cleomachus lost his life in this victorious battle against 
the Eretrians, the man who was kissed by his friend was a 
Chalcidian of Thrace who was sent to fight for the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, and is commemorated by them in 
these lines : 

Ye lads that have the Graces and come of worthy 
stock, grudge not to good men converse with your 
beauty ; for in the cities of the Chalcidians Love the 
looser of our limbs blooms side by side with manli- 
ness. 

The name of the lover was Anton, and of his love Philistus, 
if we may believe the poet Dionysius in his Origins, 

41 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : For Ulpian takes more 
kindly to the lighter kind of song than to the serious ; for 
instance the Locrian Songs as they are called, songs of a 
risque type like this : 

O what is wrong ? I beg you, do not betray us. 
Rise and go before he comes, or he'll do some great 
harm to you and thrice-pitiable me. E'en now 'tis 
day ; see you not the light through the window ? 

1 fr. 98 
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toiovtccv yap dcr/j.drccv avrov iraaa TrKrjprjS 7} QoiviKt}, iv fj Kal 
avrbs Trepiya KaXajxi^ccv fiera r&v robs Ko\d$povs Ka\ovtx4vovs 

(TVVTtdeVTCDV. 

z' 

EIS AN0PnnOT2 
42 

Paus. 4. 16. 6 *Api<TTOfj.epei Se, cos av€<TTp€\pev is ttjv 'ApSaviav, 
raivias al yvvcufces Kal ra cupola e 7ri£a A A over cu rS>v avQccp itr4\^yoy 
aafxa to ual is 7]/J.as en dB6/j.€P0P' 

"E? 76 /JL6CT0V TTehlOV ^T€VVfc\dpLOV €9 T* 0/309 dfCpOV 

eirrer ' AptaT0fi€V7]<; rot? AafceSaipLOVLOis, 



2K0AIHN 
elaaycoyy'] 

Sch. Plut. Gorg. 451 e (/?') *£ko\lov Xeyerai rj 
irapolvio^ (pS?] s a>9 puev kiKalapyos iv tgo irepl 
^lovcLfcwv 'Aycovcov, otl rpLa yevr) i]v mScov to fxev 

V7T0 7TCIVTC0V d86fJL€VOV <, TO &€ VTTO TTCLVTOdV fi€V 

d\\d> 1 /ca0' eva e^r/S, to Be vtto t&v crvvercoTd- 
Tcov co9 erwfce rfj rd^ei, o Brj KaXeiaOaL <8id rrjv 
rd^iv> gkoXlov' 2 a>9 &e ' Apiaro^evos Kal <3?v\\i<; 6 
fiovaiKos, otl iv Tot9 ydfioL$ irep\ /xtav Tpdire^av 
1 cf. Atb. 15. G94a (below, p. 5G0) 2 Said, and Phot. s. 

(TKOktOP 

1 to the same tradition possibly belong the Marisaeum 
Melos, Powell Collect. Alex. p. 184, and the napaKXavaiQvpov 
(GrenfelTs Erotic Fragment) ibid. p. 177 2 it is not clear 
to whom this refers ; possibly to a certain Philon mentioned 
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Songs of his like this are to be heard all over Phoenicia, 1 
where he* himself went about playing on the tlute with the 
composers of the so-called Colabri or Thracian war-dances. 

Book VII 
TO MEN 
42 

Pausanias Description of Greece : When Aristomenes 
returned to Andania 3 the women pelted him with ribbons 
and all the ilowers in season, reciting the song which is sung 
even to this day : 

To the midst of Stenyclarus plain, to the top of the 
mountain, too, Aristomenes followed the Spartans. 



SCOLIA 
Introduction 

Scholiast on Plato Gorgias : (2) Scolion is the 
name of the type of song sung over the wine. It was 
so called, according to Dicaearchus in his treatise on 
The Musical Competitions, because there were three 
kinds of song, of which the first was sung by all the 
guests together, the second by all in due order one 
by one, and the third by the best performers just as 
it happened, the last being called, because of the 
haphazard arrangement, scolia. On the other hand 
Aristoxenus and Phyllis the writer on music declare 
that they used to set a number of dining-couches 

earlier, and not to 'Doctor' Ulpiau ; but the epitomator is 
probably at fault 3 after his defeat of the Spartans in 

the Second Messenian War 
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7roXXa? Kkivas TtOevres, irapa jiepos e^;? fivppiva? 
exovTes rj Sdcj)vas fjSov yvcofias Kal epcorLKa 
avvrova. 7) Be irepiohos o~KoXid iyivero 8id tt)v 
avvdeatv tow kXlvcov errl oiKr\jxdi(jyv 7roXvycovicov 
ovcrcov, Kal tovtoj teal ra? eV aura? KaTaKXLoets 
7Tapa/3vaTOV<; ytveadai. ov Sid ttjv pLeXoiroitav 
ovv, Sia £>€ tt)v Tijs fjLvppLvr)$ gkoXlclv otdBoaiv 
TavTij Kal ra? co£a9 CTKoXid<z fcaXelaOcu. (y') 
W8r)vr)Giv ev 7<p irpvraveLcp irapa iroiov CKoXia 
fjBero 6?9 rivas, wairep eU r Ap/ioBcov, v 'ASfirjTOV, 
TeXa/jLotva* elpfjadai Be avrb ctkoXiov Kar clvtl- 
(fipaaiv, on pdBia koX bXiyoaTLya eiriypdyi- 
fiara rjBero a ifcaXeZro crxoXia, avT^irporeLvovTCDV 
aXkrfXoi? t6)v av/xirorcov, Kal rjXeyxovro oi p,rj 
aBovres ci? a/jLOvaoi. 

Sch. Ar. Nub. 1364 \eirena S' eiceXevcr avrbv 
dXXd /jLvpplvrjv Xafiovra \ tcov A.la'xykov Xe^ai ri 
fiot]' AiKaiapxos ev tw irepl ^lovaiKOiv 'Ayobvcov 
( €tl Be koivqv tl TrdOos cfcaweTai (jvvaKoXovdeiv 
toU hiepxop-evois etre fjLera fieXov? eire avev 
fieXovs expvra? ti ev rrj %eip\ iroieladat rr)v 
dcpi'jyrjcriv. oT re yap aBovres ev toZ? avfATroaiois 
Ik 7raXaia<; two? rrapaB6creo)<; tcXwva Bd(f>vr)<; rj 
fjLvppivrjs Xa/36vre<; aBovcriv. 

Plut. Q. Conv. i. 1. b^fin: eirei tol Kal ra crKoXid 
cpaaiv ov yevos da/idrcov elvai 7T€7roii]/ievGov 
daacpots, dXX' on npebrov jxev fjBov ojBtjv tov Oeov 
kolv6)s diravTes pia cpoji'j) TraiavL^ovres, Bevrepov 

1 cf. Suid. s. <tkoXwv (a')Hesych. s.v. and a5e<y irpbs fxvpplvrjy 
2 the identity of the order with that of Athenaeus (below) 
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round one table at weddings, and the guests one 
after the other sang proverbs and love songs of a 
serious type, holding twigs of myrtle or laurel. The 
course followed among them was skolios or * crooked ' 
owing to the arrangement of the couches in polygonal 
rooms, which made the seating irregular. Thus the 
songs, according to these authorities, were not called 
crooked because of their metrical structure but 
because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle- 
twig as it passed from hand to hand. 1 — (3) In the 
Prytaneum or Town-Hall of Athens scolia were sung 
over the wine on certain men such as Harmodius, 
Admetus, Telamon ; 2 and this type of song was so 
called by antiphrasis (or saying the opposite to what 
you mean), because they were easy to sing and, like 
' epigrams ' (or metrical inscriptions), had but few 
lines, the guests offering the sprig to each other in 
turn, and those who did not sing were thus shown to 
be unmusical. 3 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Clouds [ ( And then I 
told him first to take the sprig and recite me some- 
thing from Aeschylus '] : To quote Dicaearchus' 
Musical Competitions, ' Moreover it appears to be 
natural for a man who gives a recitation or a song to 
do so with something in his hand. After-dinner 
singers by an old-established custom sing holding a 
branch of bay or myrtle.' 

Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems: We are told that 
the Scolia were not a type of obscurely constructed 
songs, but were so called because the ancients first 
sang to the God a paean in which all the guests 

points to these scolia having formed a book ; cf. on 14, 15, 
21, and Sch. Ar. Aclu 980 (Reitz.) 3 cf. Diogen. 2. 6S 
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S' 606^9 e/cdara) fxvpalvr}^ 7rapa$i8o/xevr)$, fjv 
atcra/cov olfxai Sid to aSetv top Se^dfjuevov i/cdXovv 
eirl Se tovto) Xvpas 7repicf)€po/A€vr)s 6 fxev 7T67ratS€v- 
fxevos eXd/iftave /cat ySev dpfjLO%6fievo<;, tcov S' 
d/jLovacov ov Trpocrte/jLevcov, cr/coXibv wvojidaOrj to 
fir} koivov avrov fJirjSe pdSiov. dXXot Se (f)acri ttjv 
fjLVpaLVTjv ov tcade^r}? /3aSl%eiv, dXXd /cad' e/cacnov 
dirb k\Ivt)<=; eVl tcXLvqv Sia<f>epecr&ar rbv yap 
TTpcbrov aaavra rw irpcoToy t^9 Sevrepas /cXivr)? 
dirocrTeXXeiv, ifcelvov Se tco irpcloTw T779 t/3it?/9, 
elra rbv Sevrepov 6/xoico<; tw Sevrepcp, /cal <Sid> 
to ttoikLXov /cal TroXvtcajJLTres o>9 eoi/ce rrjs irepibSov 
cr/coXiov wvofiacrOr]. 

Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1222 [rd a/coXi ottcos Se^rj 
/caXoos]' dpyalov e#09 eaTicopievovs aSeiv d/coXov- 
#o)9 tw irpcoTco } el navo-ano, t^9 gJS?}9 t<z €%f}<;. 
/cal yap 6 ifj a/o%^9 Sdfyvrjv rj fivppLvrjv /caTeywv 
ySe ^SipLcoviSov r/ ^Trjcn^bpov fxeXrj d%pi<; ovtfdeXe, 
/cat fierd ravra c5 iftovXero iSiSov, C09 r) 

Ta^t9 diryrei. /cal eXeyev 6 Se^dfievos irapd rod 
TTpcorov rd e£?;9, /cd/ceivos iireStSov irdXiv c3 
iftovXero. Sid to irdvTa^; ovv dTrpoaSo/ctfrcds 
aSeiv /cal Xeyeiv Ta p-eXi], cr/coXid eiprjrat, Bid ttjv 
Sva/coXiav. 

Ibid. 1239 ol Se cpacriv 609 €#09 r\v rbv fir) Svvd- 
fxevov iv T0Z9 avpTTOcrLoL^ <7rpo9 Xvpav^ dcrai 
Sd<j)vr]$ /cXoivo, rj fxvpplvrf^ XaftovTa irpbs toxjtov 

1 Reitzenstein 

1 cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. 4 Themistocles . . . cum in epulis 
recusaret lyram, habitus est indoctior 2 cf. Clem. Al. 
raed. 2, 44. 3, Tzetz. fa,u£. re X v> tca>/i. 82 
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took part, and secondly sang one after the other as a 
myrtle-sprig was passed round, this sprig being called 
aura/cos because, I take it, the guest who took it 
sang (aSctv) ; thirdly they passed round a lyre which 
every man who could play took, tuned, and sang to, 
but which was refused by the unmusical, 1 this last 
type of song being called scolion or crooked because 
it was not sung by all nor easy to sing. Other 
writers state that the myrtle-sprig did not go round 
in order, but from a guest reclining on one couch to 
a guest reclining on another ; the first, having 
finished his song, passed it to the first guest on the 
second couch, and he to the first on the third, and 
then the second in like manner to the second ; and 
the scolion received its name of e crooked ' very 
naturally from the shifting nature of the myrtle's 
course. 2 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Wasps [' Mind you take 
up the scolia properly '] : There was an ancient 
custom by which the guests at a feast sang one 
after the other, beginning where their predecessor 
ended. The first held a laurel or myrtle sprig and 
sang some lyrics of Simonides or Stesichorus up 
to a point of his own choosing, and then offered 
the twig to any guest he chose, no matter where he 
reclined. This guest would then continue where 
the other had left off, and pass it on in his turn to 
the man of his choice. The songs where called 
scolia or ' crooked ' because of the difficulty involved 
in singing or reciting the lines without due warning. 

The Same : According to some authorities it was 
the custom for any guest who could not sing to the 
lyre, to take a branch of bay or myrtle and sing (as 
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aheiv. . , . on ovk drrb rov If?}? r) Xvpa rot? 
avfjarorais iSiSoro, flU' ivaWd^, Sid tt)v GtcoXidv 
T77? \vpas Trepicfiopdv atcoXid eXeyero. 

Ay. Vesp. 1216. BAEAYKAEQN ko.1 OIAOKAEQN. 

BA. vhayp Kara %eipoV ra? Tpaire^a^ elo-fyepeiv 
heLTTVovfJiev aTrovevLfiiAnd*' r/Sr] cnrevSofiev. 

77/309 TCOV OeCQV, IvVlTVlOV €<TTl(0/J,eda ; 

BA. avXrjrpls eve^vaifaev oi he (JVjxiroTai 
1221 elalv (decopos, AtV^tV^?, Qav6s> YSketov, 
£evo<; t^9 €T€po<; 77/509 fcecf)aX7]<; ' AfceaTopos* 
tovtois £vvcbv rd cfkoXi 07ra)9 Se^et tcaXws* 
$1. dXjjdes ; d>9 ovSeis Ata/cpLcov Several. 
BA. eyo) etcofxai' real Br) yap elfi eyco KXecov, 
1225 aSw 777)60709 *AppLo8Lov Be^ai Be crv. 
OvBeh ttcottot dvrjp eyevr *Ad?jvai<; 
ot»% o^Tfy 76 7ravovpyo<; <c£>9 txi^ 1 
777779. 

BA. toutI cru Spdaeis ; TrapairoXel fiooofjLevos' 
(f>i']G€i yap e^oXelv ere real BiafyOepelv 

1230 /fat rr)aSe 7779 7/79 e^eXdv. <PI. 670) Se 76 
eay direiX?], vr) At', erepov aaojiai. 
? n 'pQpcocf)* ovtos o fiaivofJLevo*; to fieya 
fcpdros 

1235 dvTpeyjreis ere rdv ttoXlv a S' eyeiai poTrds. 

BA. 7/ o° ora^ (dewpos 737)09 ttoBmv Karafcel- 
fievo^ 

ahr) KXecovos XajSofxevos 7779 Be£id<$* 
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it were) 1 to it. . . . The lyre not being passed on to 
the guests in due order but crosswise, the songs were 
called ' crooked' after its crooked course. 2 

Aristophanes Wasps : Bdelycleon and Philocleon 

B. (in dumb-shoiv) Water for the hands ! — bring 
in the tables. — We dine. — We've had the after- 
wash. — Now the libation. 

P. Good Heavens ! is our feast a dream? 

B. The flute-girl's played. - — The guests are 
Theorus, Aeschines, Phanus, Cleon. Acestor, and a 
stranger next him. Mind you take up the scolia 
properly with this company. 

P. Why, of course; I'll do it better than any 
Diacrian. 

B. I'll test you. Now, I'm Cleon, and I start 
with the Harmodius. You shall take it up after 
me. (sings) Xone rvas cer born at Athens ivho — 

P. {sings) Was such a thorough-paced thief as you. 

B. Oh that's your game, is it? You'll die of 
execration. He'll swear he'll ruin you and have 
your blood and get you banished. 

P. Well, if he blusters, why, I'll sing another. 

This man who's so mad to get all in his grip 
Will o'ertopplc the State ; she s just ready to tip. 3 

B. But suppose his couch-neighbour Theorus takes 
Cleon by the hand and sings : 

1 i.e. recite 2 cf. Ath. 15. 693 f. below, p. 560 

3 a parody of Alcaeus fr. 50, which seems to have been 
included in the book of Scolia 



1 Bentl. 
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'ASfirjTov Xoyov, o) \alpe, paOoov toi>? 
dyaOovs cptXei' 

1240 tovtu) tl \e£ei<; gkoXiov ; 3>I. aySi/cdos iyo>> 

ovfc ecrrcv dXcdireKi^eLV 

ovS' d/icf)OT€potac yLyveadai fy'iXov. 

BA. fiETCL rovrov Alax^V^ 6 SeXXou Several, 
avrjp <TO<fib<; teal fiovcriicos' tear acrerar 

1245 xpijfjLara teal /Slav KXeirayopa re Kafiol 
fiera QerrdXwv 

$1. iroXXa St) Sie/co/ATraca? crv Kayco. 1 
BA. toutI /xei> eVef/ca)9 cru y' i^eTTLGTacrai' 

1250 07TOJ9 S' €7T6 SeLTTVOV 66? <§lXo/CT1]flOVO$ LfJL€V, 

Sch. Ar. Te^p. 1235 (above) e/c tcoz> " AXkclIov Se 
irapwhel els K\ea)i>a co? fxaivofievov. 

Ibid. 1239 (above) 'AS^?;tov Xoyov fcal rovro 
dpyi) crfcoXlov et;r}$ Se icrrc' 1 tcov SeiXcov diri^pv 
yvov<$ oti SeiXow oXLya ydpis? teal iv TLeXapyois* 

6 /iev f/8ei> 'A$/jl7]tov Xoyov 7T/C»o<? /ivppivrjv, 
6 8* avrbv r)vdytca^ev Wp/JioScov fieXos. 

e Hp68uco<; Se iv to?? Ka)/x<y Sou/£eV(H9 real rbv 
"AS/j.7]tov drayeypacf>€ irapaSeU id rod Kparlvov 
ifc Xeipoovcov 

1 prob. preserves the metre of the original ; e.g. Sobs 
OLiravras cnreKfiaAeTs rvpavvovs 



1 the original was perh. ' You shall turn the tyrants out' 
2 i.e. substitutes fxaiv6^vos * mad ' for ficuSfxevos 'seeking' 
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Learn wisdom of Ad?netus, lad ; be friends with the 
brave and good ; 

how will you cap that ? 
P. Oh," first rate. 

Fd play no fox s tricks if I were you , 
With both sides to be friends will never do, 

B. Next to him the myrtle will go to Aeschines 
son of Sellus, that clever man, that true musician, 
who'll sing : 

If to vie and to Cleitagora there's money and muscle 
stout 

And a few brave men of Thessaly — 

P. — You've won our bragging-bout. 1 
B. I see you're quite an fait at the game ; so let's 
be off to Philoctemon's to dinner. 

Scholiast on 1. 1235 (above) : The poet is parody- 
ing Alcaeus, making Cleon f mad.' 2 

The Same on 1. 1239 : f Learn wisdom of Admetus, 
lad ; be friends with the brave and good ' : — This 
too is the beginning of a scolion ; the next line is 

The coward is the man to shun ; he knows no 
gratitude. 

Compare Aristophanes in the Storks : 

'The one began to sing to the myrtle-sprig "Learn 
wisdom of Admetus," and the other compelled him 
to sing the Harmodius-song instead.' 

Herod icus, in his treatise on Persons Satirised in 
Comedy, has included Admetus (or the Admetus- 
song), comparing Cratinus in the Cheirones : 
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YLXeiTaybpas ahetv otclv 'ASfxr/Tov /ie\o9 avkfj. 

Ibid : KXetrayopa' rjTis eyeveTO TroirjTpia* 
KXeiTayopas fiekos Xeyovai to els ai)Tr}V s KXetTa- 
yopav. 

Ay. Lysist. 1231 

vvv fxev yap orav eX0co/iev €9 Aafcehalfiova 
vrjfyovjeS) evOvs fiXerrofxev otl rapd^ofiev 
wad' on [iev av Xeycocuv ovk afcovofiev, 
a S' ov Xeyovac, ravd' v7rovevorjfca/jiev, 
1235 dyyeXXofiev S' ov ravra tcov avTcov irepi. 
vvvl S' airavj tfpea/eev coctt el fiev ye ri<; 
ahoi Te\a}J.covo<;, KXecTayopas aheiv Beov, 
eiryveaafiev av koX TrpoaeiTicopKrjo-afMev. 

Sch. ad loc. TeXa/icovos' upx 1 ] tivos gkoXlov 
( Hal r YeXapLcovos al^jj.yjrd . . 6 Be vovs on tcl 
evavTia Xeyofxev iavrois koi tt parro/iev orav yap 
ti<? acrrj curb tcov a/coXtcov UivBdpov, Xeyofxev oti 
Bel [xaXXov aBecv airb K.XeiTayopa$ Trjs Troir\Tpla^ 
i] yap KXeiTayopa irot^Tpia rjv Aafccovi/cyj, ?/9 
pi€fiv7]Tac real ev Aavataiv ' Apio~TO<f)dvr]<;. 

Suid. (jkoXiov (f3')v7r6{ivr}/jia eypaifrevTvpavvicov 

TTepl TOV GKoXlOV fl€Tp0V TTpoeTaQl) aifTCp U7T0 

YaLov KaLaapos. 



1 i.e. to the music of the Cleit., cf. p. o75 n. 2 2 there 
is a good deal of confusion here ; but the ascription of the 
Telamon to Pindar is to be noticed 
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f to sing the song of Cleitagora to tlie tune of the 
Ad met us.' 

Another Scholiast : ' To Cleitagora ' : Who was a 
poetess ; by ' the song of Cleitagora ' is meant the 
song to (or on) herself, Cleitagora. 

Aristophanes Lysistrata : 
Nowadays, when we arrive sober at Sparta, we 
immediately look to see what mischief we can do, 
and therefore what they do say we don't hear and 
what they don't say we suspect, and give them 
messages which contradict one another, To-day' 
everything pleased them, so that if anybody were 
to have sung the Telamon instead of the Cleitagora, 1 
we should have thanked him and forsworn our- 
selves. 

Scholiast on the passage: The Telamon: — The 
beginning of a scolion 'Son of Telamon, spearman 
Aias ' . . . The meaning is that we say and do 
mutually inconsistent things. For when anybody 
sings one of the scolia of Pindar we say that 
he ought to sing one of those of the poetess 
Cleitagora. Now Cleitagora was a Spartan poetess 
mentioned by Aristophanes in the Daughters of 
Danaiis? 

Suidas Lexicon : Scolion : — (2) Tyrannion wrote a 
Treatise on the Scolion-Mctre at the instigation of 
the Emperor Gaius. 

See also Procl. Chrest. (Phot. 321 A 3 Bek.), 
Didvm. ap. E.M. 718. 55, Eust. 157-4. 14, Cram. 
A. 6. 4. 314. 4, Timocr. 8 (vol. ii. p. 426). 
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A' 

ATTIKQN 2K0AIQN 

Ath. 15. 693 f i/jLe/xvriVTO 5e 1 7roXXol /cat rwv ' ArnKtov eKeivu>v 
ctkoX'iwv airep koX avra &£i6v eari trot aTrofxvr](xovev<yai Sid re ttjv 
apxai6rrjra Ka ^ acpeXeiav ruv ivoi-qcrdvrwv^ eiraivovjxevwv eivl rrj 
ibea. ravrrj rrjs voltitiktis 'A\Kaiov re Kai 'AvaKpeovros, ws 
3 Api<xro<pdvr}5 iraptcTTYjcrty iv AairaXev&tv Xeyw outws' 

acrov 5-q jxoi <tk6Xiov n Xafiwv 'AXxalov k AvaKpeovros. 

Kai Upd^iXXa 5' 7} ^iKvoovia edav/xd^ero eVl ry twv gkoXiuv iroi'q<rei. 
VKoXia Ze KaXovvrai ov Kara rbv rrjs fieXoTrouas rp6izov on 
(TKoXibs i\v — Xeyoucriv yap iv rals aveijj.tva.is eivat ra 3 CKoXia — 
aXXa rpi£v yeveev ovrwv, as (prjcriv 3 Apre/xuv 6 KacravSpebs iv 
hevrepcf BifiXluv Xprjaetos, iv c£ 4 ra, trepl ras crvvovaias i\v 
d$6/j.eva, 5>v rb [xkv irptorov "f\v % 5Jj irdvras ateiv vofxos ^v } rb 
5e hevrepov b St? irdvres fxev y]5ov } ov /j.r)v aXXa. <iKa6* eVa> 6 ye, 
Kara nva irepiodov e| vttoSoxVS, TW €7rl traai rd£iv $X oy > 
<to> rpirov be 6 ov fxerelxov ovKeri irdvres, aXK ot cvverol 
ZoKovvres elvai fxovoi, Kai Kara roirov ovrtva t ael 7 rvxoiev 
uvres- — Zi6irep ws ara^lav nva uovov irapa raXXa exov r0 
a/xa lit)®* e^us yevojxevov a.XX' oirov ervx**' elvai o~k6xiov iKXydj)' 
rb he roiovrov ybero o-Kore ra Koiva Kai iraaiv avayKala reXos 
Xa&oi- ivravQa yap ^5?j roov o~o<pwv eKaarov ($hi\v nva KaXi)V eh 
fxeaov 7)£(ouv ivpo<pepeiv. KaXi]V be ravrrjv iv6/xi(ov, rrjv Trapalvecriv 
re nva Kai yvu/xrjv ex 6tI/ SoKovaav xp r ) (Xl / J - r l v ets T ^ v fiiov. 

ra>v ovv deinvocrocpicrrwv 6 fxev ris eXeye rwv gkoXIw r68€ } 6 5e 
TiS r6Ze' irdvra 5' i\v ra Xex^ei^ra ravra- 

1 sugg. Kaib : mss 5' ot 2 Kaib : mss insert na\ ro>v 

3 Reitz: mss rd after ydp 4 E \ mss oJs 5 Pveitz. 

6 E (to add. Kaib.) : mss rptrov 5e Kai rr\v e. 7r. t. ex ov 

7 Runck : mss rSivov nva el 
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Book I 
ATTIC SCOLIA 1 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Many of the guests men- 
tioned the well-known Attic Scolia or Drinking-Songs. 
These too call for notice here because of the ancient and 
simple style in which thej r are written, Alcaeus and 
Anacreon being famous for this particular tv T pe of poem, 
witness Aristophanes in the Banqueters'. 'Take and sing 
a drinking-song of Alcaeus or Anacreon. 5 Another cele- 
brated writer of scolia was Praxilla of Sicyon. These songs 
are so called not because the style of verse in which they 
are written is <tkoXi6s or ' crooked, ' for they are said to be 
reckoned among the laxer type of verse. But according to 
Artemon of Casandreia in the second volume of his Use of 
Books, which contains the poems sung at banquets, there 
were of these three kinds, of which the first was by custom 
sung by all the company together, and the second in a kind 
of succession round the table in which no gaps were allowed ; 
the third, unlike the other two, was performed only hy the 
guests who were considered real musicians, regardless of the 
order in which they sat, and so was called <tk6\iov or 
'crooked song' only as being irregular compared with the 
others, that is, as not being sung by all together nor yet in 
succession, but by some just as it might happen. Moreover 
the scolia were sung after the songs which were general and 
compulsory. When those were over each of the really 
musical guests was asked to entertain the company to a 
good song, ' good ' meaning one which appeared to contain 
some exhortation or sentiment of practical utility. 

Among the Deipnosophists or Dining Doctors, one now 
recited his choice among the scolia, and another his. All 
that were given will be found in the following pages. 2 

1 cf. Eust. 1574. 6 2 the arrangement of 2-26 is that of 
Athenaeus, prob., that is, of the collection known to him, 
cf. Dio Chr. 2. 95 ; it tloes not appear to have been 
chronological 
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1 

TIaXXas TpiroyeveS, dvaaa 'AOijva, 

OpOoV T)']V&€ TToXlV T6 KCLL TToXiTCL^ 

clrep akyecov xal ardaeoov 

KCLi Oavdrcov dcopcov av T€ kul TraTrjp. 

2 

UXovtov iirjTepa t "Ofnrvidv a aelhco 1 
Ai]/jLi]Tpa ar€(f)avt]cj)6poL<; iv copais, 
ae re, ttcli Ato?, Qepaecjiovr}' 
yaipe-rov, ev he rdvft afi^e-neroy 7roXiv. 2 

3 

'Ez> Al]X(i) 1T0T €TlfCT€ 7TaL&e xVfXTO, 3 

fyolftov xpvvoKQjxav, avatcT 'AttoXXco^ 

iX a <p7i ft oXov t dyporepav 

"AprepiPy a yvvainoyv fiey eyei /cpdros. 

4 

'fl Udv, i ApfcaSias fiehcov KXeevva^,^ 
opxr/cnd Bpo/x/at? owaSe i^vp,<fiai<;, 
yeXdacus, Ico TIdv, Q in' e/xafc 
ev<$>poai ralaS' doihal<; Ke^aprjfievo^J 

5 

'EvLtcrjaa/iev ij3ovX6fiecr8a, 
kcli vlfcrjv ehocrav Oeol (frepovres 
e.g.* irapa UdvSpocrov <Ke/cp07TLav 

7]pa> (filXrjv <r> ' AOrjvav <7roXnjo%ov.> 

1 C&s.-E: mss firiTep 1 'OXv/xirlav et5o> 2 Cant: mss 

ap<p€Tov 3 Herm : mss 7ra75a (#r tIkvo) A. 4 Ilg : mss 
-wva 5 Herm : mss to; Uav and fxeSewv 6 B, cf. line 1 : 
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1 

Tri to-born Pallas, Queen Athena, uphold thou 
this City and her people, thou and thy Father, 
without pains or strifes or untimely deaths. 

2 

Thee O bountiful Demeter, mother of Wealth, 
I sing at the wearing of the wreath, and with thee 
Persephone daughter of Zeus ; all hail, ye twain, 
and protect this City. 

3 

In Delos of yore did Leto bear children twain, 
Phoebus the golden-haired, Lord Apollo, and 
Huntress Artemis shooter of deer, who holdeth so 
great sway over women. 

4 1 

Pan, thou Lord of famed Arcadia, comrade- 
dancer of the rioting Nymphs, mayst thou smile, 
ho Pan ! with pleasure at these my merry songs. 

5 

We have won as we wished, and the Gods have 
given victory [for the sake of Cecropian] Pandrosus 
and her friend Athena [upholder of cities]. 2 

1 the inclusion of this scolion in the collection points to 
its having been made after the Persian War (Reitz.); its 
resemblance to Pindar fr. 95 Bgk. is hardly fortuitous 
(Ugen) 2 the latter half restored e.g. 

mss ycKao- laia-fc T\. 7 Wil : mss €v(ppoavvats and aoiSais 

aotSe (&€t5e) k. 8 E : mss UavSpSaov is (p. 'Ad. 
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6 

Er#' i^rjv 6ffol6$ Tt? ffV €KaaTO$ 
to arrjOos BiekovT* eireira top vovv 
iaiBovra, KKeLaavra ffdXiv, 
dvhpa (pcXov vofxl^eiv d86\<p (fipevL. 

7 Q2 2IMQNIAOY H EIIIXAPMOY 

r T<yiaiveiv fiev dptarov dvSpl Ovardp, 
Sevrepov Se koKov tyvav yeveaOai, 
to rptrov Se irXovrelv aSoXa)?, 
teal to riraprov rjftav fxera tcov <f)i\cov. 

acrdtj/TOS 5e tovtov Kai Travrav T^aBivruv eV avrip Kai ixvthiovcv- 
g6.vt<*>v OTi Kai 6 KaXos UKarouv aurov jj.lfxvT]rai ws apicra elprj' 
jxevov, 6 Nvpr'iXos t<pri *Ava!lav5ptB7)v avrb BiaKexXevaKeyai rbv 
KWfxcf^toTrotbv eV Qrj(Tavpcp Xeyovra outccs' ( rb (XkoXiov evpwv 
e/ceTros, oarts l\v \ rb fi\v vyicdveiv Trpwrov ws ti.pi<TTOv ov | aW/ia- 
aev bpQihs' Sevrepov 5' elvai kolXov, j rpirov Be 7rXovTe?v f tov6\ 
<5p5s, ifxalvero' | fj-era r)]v vyieiav yap rb irXovrelv Bia(pdper | KaXbs 
Be ireivcov eo~r\v al(rxpbv d-qpi'ov, 1 
e|7]s 5' i\€x6y TctSe- 

8 OS AAKAIOY 

. . . . ifc yrjs xprj /carlSrjv irkoov 
ei Tt? Svvairo Kai iraXdfJbrjv eyoi, 
in el Si k iv ffovro) yevrjjai 
t&) ffapebvTi Tpexziv dvdyKt]. 1 

1 the original, prob. Alcaeus, would run xpv V-* v 7&P * K 
yaias KariBrjv irXoov \ a? tis Bvvairo tta\ iraXdfxav %X 01 ' ! ^ 7r6 ^ ^ 
iv TrovTCf) yev-qrai napeovri rpeXW avdyna for (avifxy) 

t P €xw cf. II. 12. 207, Theogn. 856, Soph. Ai. 1083 : Tyrrell 
irapdevTi perh. rightly : B sugg. ypeW0' (rather xp°- €(T ^') 
rpex €li/ > cf- Plut. cited Adesp. 115 below 

1 cf. Eust. 1574. 18, 'This scolion comes from a Fable of 
Aesop, in which Momus finds fault with Prometheus because 
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6 1 

Would it were possible to part every breast and 
so read the mind within, and then closing it up 
believe beyond all doubt the man is a friend. 

7 SlMONlDES OR EpICHARMUS (?) 

Health is the first good lent to men ; 
A gentle disposition then ; 
Next to be rich by no bye- waves ; 
Lastly with friends t' enjoy our dayes, 2 

When the last song was sung and the delighted company 
had recalled the excellent Plato's praiseof it, 3 Myrtilus pointed 
out that the comic poet Anaxandrides had held it up to 
ridicule in his play The Treasure-House in the following lines : 
' Whoe'er it was who wrote the famous ditty | Was right to 
give first place in it to Health ; | But if the second best is 
to be pretty | And third be rich, then he was mad ; for 
Wealth j Comes next to Health, and there's no living 
thing | So wretched, friend, as Beauty hungering.' 
The songs continued thus : 

8 Al.CAEUS (?) 

A mariner should view his course from the shore, 
if he but have the power and skill ; 4 but once he is 
on the sea he must run before whatever wind may 
blow. 

when he made man he did not add gates to the breast so that 
when they were opened we might see his heart, but allowed 
him to be a dissembler ' 2 Herrick : for ' gentle disposition ' 
the Greek has what more prob. means * personal beauty ' 
3 Gorg. 451 e and Sch. ('this scolion is ascribed by some 
writers to Simonides, bv others to Epicharmus '), Laics 631 c, 
601 a; cf. Luc. Laps. 6 and Sch., Clem. Al. Str. 4. 5. '2,3, 
Apostol. 17. 48 d, Ars. 456, Arist. Rh. 2. 21, Rhit. Gr. Walz 7. 
1154, Stob. Fl 103. 0, Liban. Ep. 1060 4 or to see if he 

have the power and the skill 
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O tcapfclvos c5S' ecj>a 
%a\a rov 00 iv Xa/3o)v* 

/lev koX fir] anoXici (frpoveiv* 1 

KAAAT2TPAT0Y 
10 2 ^Apjxo&ov 
OvBeU ttoottot dvrjp eyevT y A6rjvai<$ 3 

iv jxvpiQV /cXaSl to %l(})0<; (poprfaa)* 
oxrirep ( Ap/jLoSios k Apia Toy eiTMV, 
ore top Tvpavvov /cTaveTrjv 
Lcrovofxovs t ' AOijvas i7ron]adT7]v. 

5 (filXTad* *Ap/ji68l\ OV Tl 7T0V T66v7)KCL5' 

vrjcrois & iv /ia/cdpcov ae cbaaiv etvac 
iva irep ttoScoktj t' ' A^iXia 
TvSetSr/v t' eV iadXbv tAiofiijSea. 5 

iv fivpTov /cXaol to ^60o? (popyjeroo, 
10 &(T7rep ( Ap/j,68co<; tc ApiaToyeiTcov, 
or 'Adrjvahjs iv Ova la is 
dvSpa Tvpavvov^XiTTTapyov i/catverijv. 

alel a<j>wv ArXeo? taaeTat kclt alav, 
(friXTaO 1 ^AppLoSios k Apia ToyeiT cov , 6 

15 OTl TOV TVpaVVOV fCTCLVSTTJV 

laovofiov^ t ' A6ijvas irroirjadTTjv, 

1 mss o 5e KapK., Eust. evOea 2 see opp. 3 Bentl : 

mss iyeuer ' Adrjvaios 4 Suid. KpaTt)ao) 5 E (Brunck 

'Axitevs) : mss TrobccKrjs 'AxiAAeuy T. re $a(n to^ eVflAof A. 
f; mss voce. 



1 cf. Eust. 1574. 14 (eu0«'a and e^uey), Aesop. i<a&. 70 (346), 
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9 1 

Said the Crab when he clawed the Snake, f A 
friend should be straight and not be crooked- 
hearted.' 2 

Callistratus 
10 3 Song of Harmodius 
No man was ever born at Athens [who . . .] 4 

I'll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton when they slew the despot 
and made Athens free. — Dearest Harmodius, I know 
thou art not dead; because they tell me thou art in 
the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still, 
and brave Diomed. 5 — I'll carry my sword in a myrtle- 
branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when at the 
Feast of Athena they killed the despot Hipparchus. 
— Your fame shall live in the earth for ever, dearest 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, how you slew the 
despot and made Athens free. 

Pint. Hdt. Mai. 27 1 i.e. the Pot once called the Kettle 
black ; but Eust. f that a friend should be upright and not 
crooked-hearted' 3 cf. Eust. 1400. IS, Hesych. 'Ao/doSiou 
fj.e\os ('the scolion composed in memory of Harmodius by 
Callistratus') and iu ixvprov *Aa5y, Ar. Ach. 1092 and Sell.", 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 980, Pelarg. 3, Antiphan. ap. Ath. 11. 503 e, 
Diogen. Prov. 2. 68, Apostol. S. 35, Ar. Lys. 632 and Sch., 
Suid. s.vv. lv fivprov, ovle 7tot' €70;, irapoii>os, Aristid. i. 133 
4 (not in Ath.) this seems to have been the first line of the 
Harmodius-Song in the collection known to Aristophanes, 
cf. Vesp. 1224 (above, p. 554) 5 Sch. Ar. Ach. 9S0 makes 
this the first stanza, adding • they sang it to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton as destroyers of the despotism of the sons of 
Peisistratus ; there were other songs too, one called that of 
Admetus, the other Telamon's ' 
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1 1 ITpaf tWrjs 

WSfidrov Xoyov, &> Waipe, padcov tou9 ayaOovs 

tojv SelXcjv S' airkyov yvov$ on heCXols oXiya 

12 ets Alavra 

Hal TeXapcovos, Alav aL^pL^rdf XeyovaL ere 2 
69 Tpotav apiarrov eXOelv Aavaow puer 'A^tWea. 3 

13 

Tbv TeXapucova irpo)Tov> Al'avra Se hevrepov 

e? TpotavXeyovaiv eXOelv Aavacbv pier A^tXXea. 4 

14 

Et'#e Xuyoa fcaXa yevoipcav iXecfiavriva, 

kcli pie rcaXoi iralSes <f)€poi€v lAiovvaiov €9 yopov? 

15 

Ef'#' airvpov KaXhv yevoipLav puiya y^pvaiov 

fcao pb€ kclXcl yvva (popolrj /cadapbv Oepiiva voov? 

16 

%vv pLOL irive, avvy^a, crvcn€$>avr)<$>6p€L 

avv p,oi piaivopievcQ puaiveo, avv <rd>(f>povi 

CTCd(f)p6l>€L. 6 

1 for notes see p. 70 above and p. 567, note 5 2 Eust. cr 3 
3 fxir 1 Eust. : Ath. Kai 4 mss nal 'Ax- 6 some 

mss have eXftyavriva (14) and ywoifxav (15); elsewhere d is 
restored by edd. r ' Cant : mss avv (r<a<ppovi\<T<a crvcppovi, 

<Tv(T(T(i:(pp6v€i craxppovi 



1 for other contexts and notes see p. 76 above 2 cf. 
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ll 1 Pkaxilla 

Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave ; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there's little gratitude in such 
as he. 

12 2 To Ajax 

Son of Telamon, spearman Aias, men say that next 
to Achilles thou wast the noblest Greek that ever 
went to Troy. 

13 3 

Men say that Telamon was firsts and Aias second^ 
after Achilles, of all the Greeks that went to Troy. 

O would I might become a pretty ivory lyre, and 
pretty lads might take me with them to Dionysus' 
choral dance. 

15 4 

O would I might become a pretty great new gold 
jewel, and a pretty woman might wear me with a 
mind pure of ill. 

16 5 

Drink with me, play with me, love with me, be 
wreathed with me ; be wild when I am wild, and 
when I am staid be staid. 

Eust. 285. 2, Hesych. a$civ TtXa.uwvos {els Alavra), Theopomp. 
Com. ap. Ath. 1. 23 e, Antiph. ib. 1 1. 503 e, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 
(ascr. to Pindar) * this and the preceding scolion seem to 
have been written after the battle of Salamis, of which island 
T: and A. were the heroes (Reitz. ); the author seems to have 
known Ale. 83 4 cf. Dio Chrvs. i. 95 (in the same order) 
5 cf. Eust. 1574. 20, Anacr. 25 and 70 
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17 

f T7ro Travrl \'i6(p a/copTr'tos, o> Wacp\ v7roSverac' 
(frpd^ev pur} <J€ fidXj}' T(p 8' dcpavel 7ra? eirerrai 
SoXo?. 

18 

C A v? tclv ftaXavov rdv fiev e^et, tclv S' eparai 

\a/3€LV 

/cdyco Traiha fcdKrjp ttjp /jlsp rrjp S' epa/iai 

\aj3elv. 

19 

Ilo/^a 1 kol j3a\av€v<; tcdvtop e^ova i/JL7reSeo)<; 

iv ravra rrveXo) top t dyadbv top re /ca/cbp\6ei. 
20 

"EyX €L Kai K^Sojw, Sidxope, pLr)& iiriXrjdov, 
ei xprj rot9 dyadols dpBpdacp olpoyoelp? 1 

21 

Alal } AetylrvSpLov TrpoScoaeraipop, 
o7ov<; dpSpas aTTcoXeaas, fid^eaOai 
dyadovs re kol evTrarpihas 3 
ot tot eSet^ap ol'oop Trarepcop eaap.* 

1 mss Tv6pi/7] 2 el xpv Pors. and 'Ad. TIo\ : Ath. ez 5r? xpb 
3 metre favours B's x#/A nas Kai 4 so 

IloA., Suid. Ars. Apostol. : Ath. KvpTjo-av, E.M. io.<nv, iaaav 

1 cf. Ar. Thtsm. 52S and Sch. ('from the verses ascribed 
to Praxilla ') and for notes Prax. 4 above 2 cf. 'A9. Ua\. 
20 ('at an earlier time than by the Alcmaeonids, the tyrants 
were attacked by Cedon, which is the reason why they used 
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17 1 

'Neath every stone, friend, lurks a scorpion; be- 
ware or he'll sting you ; for there's no treachery but 
waits upon the unseen. 

18 

This acorn the sow has, that, she is fain to have ; 
and this fair maid I have, that, I am fain to have. 

19 

'Twixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat ; 
Both wash good and bad in the very same vat. 

20 2 

If good men deserve a drink, drawer, forget thou 
not to pour one out for Cedon. 

21 3 

Alas thou betrayer of friends, Leipsydrium, what 
heroes thou hast slain ! — gallant soldiers and high- 
born gentlemen who then did show of what lineage 
they came. 

to sing of him too in one of the scolia " If good men," etc. ') ; 
Zenob. 2. 42, Diogen. 8. 42 3 cf. 'A6. Tlo\. 19. 3 ('the 

Alcmaeonids fortified Leipsydrium on Mt. Parnes and after 
being joined there b} T some sympathizers from the city were 
forced to capitulate by the tyrants, a disaster afterwards 
commemorated in one of the scolia '* Alas" etc.'), E.M. 301. 
31, Apostol 7. 70, Ars. 230, Eust. 401. 20, Suid. s. eVl Aa$. 
jj-dxy, Hesych. Aen^. 
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22 

"Oaris dvSpa <f)l\ov fxrj irpohihoycnv, fieyaXav e%et 
ti/jlolv ev re fiporots ev re Oeolaiv /car ifibv voov. 

23 YBPIOY 

(TkoKiov hi <pa<ri rives Kal to viro "Xfipiov rov Kp-qros iroirjdev. 

€X ei OVTiCS' 

"Ecrrc fjioi irkovTos fieyas Sopv kcCl %i<po<; 
koX to kclXov Xaiaij'iov, 7Tp6/3\r)/j.a ^/owto?' 
tovtw yap apco, tovtw depi^co, 
Tovrct) 7raT6co tov aSvv olvov air d/xireXcOy 
5 rovrcp Biarrora fivoitas rce/cXy/Acii. 1 

rot Se firj ToXfJLWVT eyeiv ^P v KaL ft^o? 2 
/ecu to icakov Xatcnjiov, 7rp6/3\r]fia xpcoTos, 

7TCLVT€<; yOVV 7T€7TTr}COT€<; <(lfJL(f)i 

apibv> icvvkovTi heairoTav <ipie he<nroTav>^ 
10 koI fieyav /3aat\i]a (pcoveovTL* 

24 IIY0EPMOY 

Ath. 14. 625 c [tt. /jLovaiKTis]- (petal he Uif6epfj.ov tov T-q'iov ev T<p 
yevei T7js ap/jiov'tas tovtc? iroiriaai (tkoXicl ° Kal hia to elvai 

TOV Tr0l7]T7}V IwVlKOV 'IaCTTi K\7]Br\Vai T7]V apfJLOViaV. OVTOS e(TTl 

WvBepfxos ov jxvrjfiovevei Avdvios 2) 'Iirirajva^ ev tois 'ldp/Sois 
<(. . . Ka\y 6 ev &\\cp outws' ' Xpvaov \iyei TLvdepfios &s ovhev 
TaWa.' Keyei he ovtocs 6 TlvOepfxos' 

Ovhev rjv dpa TaXka tt\i]v 6 ^pvao?. 7 

1 E, cf. Callim. ap. Sch. Par. ad Ap. Rh. 2. 866 ZlvtI yap 
eK\r}6r)s''l^pa(re Tlapdeviov : mss he<nr6ras fxvoias k. 8 roXfitovT 1 
Herm. (better ToX^avr"!) : mss -res 8 suppl. -B-Hil.-Crus. 
4 so Eust. , paraphrasing Kal Trpotywvovai fieyav $. : others 
cpccveovTes 5 Cas : mss anaid 6 Kaib. 7 b only in Suid. 



1 cf. Eust. 1574. 7 2 possibly to be identified with 
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22 

The man who betrays not his friend hath great 
honour methinks both of men and of Gods. 

23 1 Hybrias 

Some authorities would reckon as a scolion the Song of 
Hybrias the Cretan, 2 which runs as follows : 

My wealth's a burly spear and brand 
And a right good shield of hides untanned 

Which on my arm I buckle. 
With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 
With these I make the sweet vintage flow 

And all around me truckle. 

But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword ; 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones 

To call me king and lord. 3 

24 Pythermus 4 

Heracleides of Pontus On Music (in Athenaeus Doctors at 
Dinner) : It is said that drinking-songs were written in the 
Ionian mode by Pythermus of Teos, and that the mode was 
called Ionian because he came from Ionia. This is the 
Pythermus mentioned by Ananius or Hipponax in the 
Iambics thus . . . & and again: 'Pythermus says that com- 
pared with gold all else is nothing' ; and his actual words 
are 

All but gold is nothing after all. 

the Ibrius mentioned by Hesych. 5. I^lktyip as composer of a 
march-song (Wil.) 3 Thomas Campbell ; the date of the 
poem may be as early as the 7th cent. B.C. 4 cf. Diogen. 
raroem. Gr. i. 2S5 oi»5ej/ r&Wa iravra irXi)V Xpwds, Plut. 
Prov. i. 96, Suid. ovZzv i\v napa r&Wa ttX^v 6 xpwts 5 a 

quotation has probably been lost 
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ovkovv Kal Kara rovrov rov x6yov inQavov tart tov Uvdepuov 
iiceidev uvra irotrjaacdai tt\v ayocyyjv tujv jieXtov apjxoTTOvcrav tois 
¥j9e(Tt rcov : \d}vwu. 

Sch. Diog. Pa roem. Gr. 1. 2S5 Ijeutsch civty) h.pyjr\ effTi 
gkoXiov. avaTt9c7(TL 5e avro n.vB4pfxcc. x 

25 

Ar. Vcsj). 1241 ['AS^lo/tou Xoyoy. 5 'rcape, fxaQiiev rovs aya8ovs 
<p'iXei]' 

Ov/c ear iv aXonrefci^eiv 

ov& afi(poT€poL(TL yiyveadai (fyikov. 

26 KXeiTayopas 

Ibid. 1245 [/j.era tovtov AiV^ti/^s 6 2eAAou Se^era*, | avrjp 
acxpbs Kat /jLovcriKos- /car' aceTac] 

Xpij/nara Kal fiiav KXecrayopa re Ka/iol /iera 

Schol. ad lot. KXeirayopas fx4?\.os Xeyovcri to eh avT7]v 
KXeiraySpav, r,ris iyevero Trotrjrpia, QerraXr) ris yvvrj . . . in 
(tkoXiov twos iartv ' KQ-qvaiois Be 0erra\oi <rvveiidxww * v t<P 
irpos robs rvpdvvovs iroXe/xrv. 

27 

Ath. 11. 753 e, vol. 3 p. 22 K [tt. afiva-ridos]- eirivov 8e tV 
ajxvariv fxera fxeXovs, jj.e/j.erprijj.evov irpos wfcvrriTa xpovov. a?y 
' A/j.ei\pids- ' AvXei fxoi fiiXos' \ tv 5' aSe irpos rrivh' eKiriOfxai 5' 
eyoo reus. | B. avXei <tv kcu ((Tv) ti]v afAvcrTiv Xdfx^aue.' 

Ov y^pr\ ttoXX! eyeiv Ovtjtov av9 pwirov, aX>C epav 2 

Kal KareaOLeiv — av he tcapr ac^S?;?. 3 

1 mss UvOep/jLoovi 2 metre halts : Mein. 6vr}r6v av$p' 

ktX : peril. 6vt]t6v ovt 3 Mein : mss <rv $k Kapra (j>eidr) : 

the original was perh. -nlveiv 5' afxvdri or the like 

1 Scholiast : 1 o?s KoXafca SiapdXXei avrSv, he trounces him 
for flattery ' ; not certainly a scolion 2 cf. Cratin. 230 K 
('to sing the Cleitagora when he plays the Admetus'), Ar. 
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This seems to show that Pj T thermus suited his musical 
system to the character of the Ionians because he came from 
that part of Greece. 

Scholiast on the passage : Thin is the beginning of a 
drinking-song or ' catch ' which is ascribed to Pytherimis. 

25 

Aristophanes JJ'asps [to cap ' Learn the tale of Admetus, 
my friend, and seek acquaintance of the good']. 

You cannot play the fox and be friends with 
both. 1 

26 Cleitagora 2 

The Same ['next, Aeschines son of Sellus will receive the 
myrtle, the clever man and true musician, and forthwith will 
sing'—] 

Money and force to Cleitagora and me with the 
Thessalians . . 

Scholiast on the passage: The song to (or on) Cleitagora 
is called the song of Cleitagora, who was a poetess of 
Thessaly ... It is from a scolion. The Thessalians fought 
on the side of the Athenians in the war against the tyrants. 

27 

Athenaeus Ttoctors at Dinner [on the amystis or * bumper 'J : 
They drank this to music, counting the time it took. Com- 
pare Aineipsias : * Play me a tune, flute-girl, and sing to her 
music, you, while I drink it up, B. You play, and you take 
the bumper ' (sings) 

Much is not for mortal man ; 

Just love and meat — but you re loo greedy? 

fr. 261 K, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 ( £ a Laconian poetess ' ), Apollon. 
ap. Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1245, Hesych. K\eiray6pa, and see above 
pp. 556-8 3 these last words are prob. substituted by the 
poet for e.g. ' and a pull at the can ' 
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28 

Hesych. 

gk6\i6v ri ovruss apx^fJ-tvov 1 tXeyov. 



B' 

2K0AIA EnTA SO<DflN 

29 ©aXea) 

Diog. Laert. 1. 34 ra. 5e ytypafxfxzva v-k avrov (prjcl Ao&aiv 
6 'ApyeTos ets eirr] rtivtiv viaKOGta . . tlov §e dhofxevoov avrov 
tivai Ta5e* 

Ou T£ TCLTToXka €TT7) (^povlfirjv a7T€(f)7}VaTO S6£aV 

€p Tt fidreve ao<f>6v 

ev <re> 2 ti tcehvbv alpov> 

Xvcreis yap avSpoov kcotlXcov yXcoaaas airepavTO- 
\6yovs. 

30 2oAct)vo5 

Ibid. 1. 61 tojv 5e ahouevaw avrov iffr\ Ta5e # 

U€(f>v\ay/JL€VO<; avhpa e/caarov opa 

/JL7] /CpVTTTOV €7^09 €^G)J> KpahlCL 

(paiBpw <<je> 3 irpoaeveirrj irpoacoTro) 
yKoycaa Be oi hi^opivOos i/c fieXaLva? (ppevb? 
yeycovrj. 

31 XaXaivo? 

Ibid. 1. 71 rayv 5e aSo/xeVwv avrov jiaXivra €vb*oKifxr\o~tv 4k€?w 
1 Mein : mss ddo^vou 2 E 3 B 



1 all these are thought to have been derived by Diogenes 
from Lobon of Argos who prob. lived in 3rd cent. B.C. ; 
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28 

Hesychius Glossary : 

Boreas 

There was a scolion beginning thus. 

Book II 

SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN 1 

29 Thales 

Diogenes Laertius Lives of the Philosophers-. According to 
Lobon of Argos his writings extended to two hundred 
lines . . . The same writer gives the following as one of his 
pieoes which are sung : 2 

A multitude of words is no token of a wise judg- 
ment ; pursue one thing that is wise even as you 
choose one thing that is dear, or you will loose the 
never-silent tongue of the babbler. 

30 Solon 

The Same : Of his pieces sung 2 this is one : 

Against every man be thou on thy guard, lest in 
his heart he hold a secret sword though he accost 
thee with a smiling face, lest his tongue speak all 
double-worded 3 from a heart that is black. 



31 Cheilon 

The Same : Of his pieces sung 2 this is the most famous: 

none is likely to be genuine nor is the title scolia certain, but 
all may be as old as the 5th cent. 

2 or recited 3 i.e. ambiguous 
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Si&ovs ftdaavov <f)avepav. iv Be ^povw x 
dv&pcov dyadoov re ko-kcov re vovs ehtofc eXey^ov. 

32 Ulttolkov 

Diog. Laert. 1. 78 rwv 5« dhofiivosv avrov fiaXicrra €v$ok'ijjl7io~€ 
Ta5e - 

"E^ovra xprj ro^a teal lohoKOV (paperpav 
areL^eiv ttotI 2 cf>cora kclkov 
1TKTTOV yap ovhev yXcbaaa Bid crro/idTO? 
XaXel Bi^ofivdov k'yovci 3 tcapBta vorj/ia. 

33 BiWtos 

Ibid. 1. 85 r&v 5e dhofxevoiv avrov ev^oKifxTjo'e raSe* 

' Aaroiaiv apea/ce iraciv iv iroXei a K€ pLevr)S A 
TrXeiarav yap eyei ydpiv avOdBrjs Be Tpo7ro<; 
TToXXd/ci <Bi]> 5 ftXafiepdv i^eXa/jiyjrev arav. 

34 KXeofiovXov 

Ibid. 1. 91 rwv 5e dSofxevwv €vBoKi/j.r]cr€P avrov ra5e* 

W/jLovata to irXeov fiepos iv fipOToiaiv 
Xoycov re 7rXfj0o<;' dXX* 6 tcaiphs dp/ceaei. 
cppovei ti /ceBvov /jltj fidraio^ d yeveadco. 

1 Headl : mss xP ucr V 2 Ed. Frob. perh. rightly 

3 B : mss ex ov(Ta : Cob. hixoQvjxov 4 mss dt k€ fx. 5 (J. F. 
Hermann 
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Gold that is tried gives clear proof by whetstones 
of rock ; the mind of a man is brought to the test 
of good or ill by lapse of time. 



32 Pittacus 

Diogenes Laerbias: Of his pieces sung 1 the following is 
the most famous : 

You need to go 'gainst an evil man with a bow 
and a quiver of arrows ; for of such as have a double- 
worded thought in their heart the tongue blabbeth 
only lies. 

33 Bias 

The Same : The following is famous among his pieces that 
are sung : 1 

Seek to please every citizen in the place where 
you abide ; for that hath in it the greatest favour ; 
whereas presumptuous ways do often kindle noxious 
calamity. 

34 Cleobulus 2 

The Same : Of his pieces that are sung 1 the following is 
famous : 

The more part among men is all rudeness and 
verbiage, whereas the due measure will suffice ; let 
thy intent be good ; suffer thou not grace and 
beauty to be in vain. 

1 or recited 2 cf. Suid. K\e6fiov\os 
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r 

AAAA 1 

35 l*)v(f)(i) parts 2 
Bcrl. Klassikxrtexte o.'2.oQ 

' Ey /cepaaov Xaplrcov Kparr/p 1 kirt- 
arecpea /cp[vcj)lov] re irpoirCve \6yov. 
arjfiaiv 6tl irapOeviKcov 3 

LLTTeipOGl 7r\€%0/J,€V VfAVOlS 

5 rdv hopos rjpLdTL ll Keipajievav 

T polav Kara 5 top irapd vava\v dei- 
pvaGTois dXovra vv/CTi/Sdrav gkottov. 

36 Z\lyrjiJLOCFVvrj 6 

Ibid. 

ls\ova<av> dyavofifiare fjicirep, 
avveiriGTreo acov tekvcdv [dyv]w [yov\a>, 
dpri jBpvovaav doi&av 7 
TrpcoTOirayel crocpia 
5 hiaTTOLKiXov 6fC(f)epopev. 

[vfjd t]ol rey^av Wx^^ov &p6a[oi'] 
[rrave] irapairpol(x>v? v(f)t€i 7r68a 
Xv* eavov TTTepvyas, Ta^o? levo 
XeirroXidcov [eV dya~\v. 9 
10 ev A0 tcaOopa irekayos* rrapa yav 
etcfyevye ^Sorou y^aXeirav 
fyoftepdv [8ia7ro]i>T07r\av)] (jlclvIclv. 

1 restored by Wil. Schub. Crus. 2 or -t-J> (tit. in marg ) 
Puwell (Jul. AUx. p. 191, which see for details: P -napQevwv 
I'ow : P hopivxixan 5 P Kat[r]oy 6 tit. in marg. 

P awibav 8 Wil. 7T€pa irpo'idu 9 Pow. ux<*>] v 10 P eu: 
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Book III 

OTHERS 1 

35 The Goddess of Simes 2 

From a Papyrus of the 3rd Cent. B.C. : 

Fill the bowl of the Graces brimming, and drink 
a health in a covert saving. Proclaim that with 
countless praises of maidens we will garland the 
Troy that was ravaged by the throwing of a spear 
at a prowling spy who was taken beside the 
immemorable ships. 3 

36 Mnemosyne (Memory) 
From the Same : 

O mild-eyed Mother of the Muses, follow thou a 
pure offspring of thy children. Freshly blooming is 
the song we bring, made motle\ T with new-fashioned 
skill. [The ship] is wet with the dews of Achelous. 4 
Pass thou no further by the shore, man, let go the 
sheet, slacken thy linen wings, make haste to the 
smooth-pebbled beach. 'Tis well. Look at the sea ; 
escape ashore from the sore and awful frenzy of the 
ocean-ranging South wind. 

See also Ai\ Vesp. 1232 (above, p. 551), Mein. 
Com. Fr. Anon. 305. 

1 these poems from a fragmentary papyrus song-book may 
belong to rather too late an age to he property included here 
2 the Greek apparently means 'She that makes detection 
easy' 3 Dolon, II 10. 300 ff. : the song is of the nature of 
a riddle * prob. rain 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY 

On the third day of the Apaturia, known as 
Children's Day, when Athenian fathers brought the 
infants born within the year to be enrolled in the 
clan, it was the custom, according to Plato, for the 
schoolchildren to compete for prizes in the singing 
and recitation of passages from the poets. The 
young Cretans, according to Ephorus, were taught 
to sing the songs prescribed by law, including, no 
doubt, the War-Song of Hybrias. At Sparta the 
survival of the Spartan war-poems of Tyrtaeus may 
be due merely to their use as exhortations to battle, 
but the traditional kinship of the Cretan and Laconian 
codes suggests that they were also taught to the 
boys. The Arcadians, in Polybius' time, taught the 
children first to sing the Hymns and Paeans cele- 
brating the Gods and heroes of their city, and as 
they grew older the Nomes of Philoxenus and Timo- 
theus. At Chios an inscription of the 2nd Century 
B.C. mentions among school-subjects reading, recita- 
tion, and lyre-playing. We learn much the same 
of Teos from an 'inscription of the 3rd Century. 1 
Take it as a whole, Greek education, so neglectful, 
as it seems to us, of languages, was far from neglectful 
of language, and taught it in an excellent way, by 
imitation, viva voce, of good models. The children 
of the Athenians, at any rate, grew up able to appre- 
ciate the masterpieces of literature, witness the mere 
size of the Dionysiac Theatre. And not only this. 
Even as children the young Greeks took part from 
time immemorial in festal song and dance, and every 
Athenian tribe as constituted b}' Cleisthenes pro- 
duced large choruses of unprofessional singers, men 
and boys, at the annual festivals of Dionysus. When 
the young Athenian, and we may believe the same 
of other Greeks, took his place as a man in the 

1 the Athenian schoolmaster's library would include such 
anthologies as the Attic Scolia and ' Theognis * 
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symposia, he did not find the literary part of his 
education become a thing of the past, put away 
with his childish clothes and his long curls ; but when 
the wine and dessert came on he would take his 
turn in singing or reciting poetry, and his choice 
was not always the latest thing from the Oavfiara — 
such as Theophrastus' Late-Learner sits out several 
performances to get by heart — but often what he 
had learnt at school, a pfjms from Euripides or a 
song to his own accompaniment from Alcaeus or 
Anacreon. 

This love of music and poetry doubtless goes back 
to the dim time when the two arts were one. Plato 
above, like the inscriptions, calls the children's 
performance paijjwhla, and says that they ' sang ' 
Solon's elegies. These terms are survivals from that 
time. Homer makes Achilles sing to the lyre the 
' renowns of men,' which, with songs like the profes- 
sional minstrel's Lay of the Wooden Horse and The 
Love of Ares and Aphrodite, seem to have been the 
material out of which the two great Epics were 
' stitched.' But besides music, early poetry had 
another constituent, the dance. For just as voice 
and gesture are differentiations, we may believe, 
from a single activity, the communication of ideas, 
so song, poetry, and dancing, as we know them, 
are differentiations from the song-dance which 
primitive peoples still regard as a single whole. 
Although neither the civilisation described by Homer 
nor — so far as we can distinguish it from the other — 
that of the time in which he lived, can be called 
primitive in the anthropologist's sense, the Iliad 
contains survivals from this stage of development. 

It is clear for instance that ^.oK-n'h and fx4\ir^(xBai some- 
times mean much more than song and singing. Hector 
says, boasting (7. 241) : 'I know how to charge into 
the mellay of swift chariots, and how to do song-dance 
(/uLeXnecrdai) to furious Ares in close battle.' In thre9 
places of the Iliad we find the phrase kw&v fx€\irr]6pa 
yeveaOcu ' become a song-dance of dogs,' that is their 
sport. In both these instances it is the dance rather 
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than the song that makes the metaphor applicable. In 
the Odyssey (S. 26G), Demodocus' song of the Love of Ares 
and Aphrodite is accompanied or at any rate preluded 
by a dance of young men. 

And song was originally cult-song. Traces of. this, 
too, survive in Homer. Phemius calls himself a 
minstrel who sings both to Gods and men, that is 
both Hymns and Lays, xAea dvSpwv. Homer often 
calls the minstrels 0€ioi, * divine.' Their function 
appears to have been twofold. They were profes- 
sional story-singers, and they led the dance. Just 
as the banquet was in origin part of the sacrifice, 
so what may be called the * entertainment ' side of 
the minstrel's activity was once part of the religious 
side. Similarly the cult song-dance at a wedding 
or a funeral cannot be dissociated historically from 
the dance or song-dance which in Homer appears 
generally to have become a mere entertainment. 
The dance depicted on the Shield of Achilles is thus 
described (//. 18. 590) : 

' Also did the glorious Lame God devise therein a 
dancing-place (xop6s) like that which Daedalus made 
for the fair-tressed Ariadne in wide Cnosus. There 
youths did dance and maidens of costly wooing, their 
hands upon one another's wrists. Of fine linen was the 
maidens' raiment, and the youths wore well -woven doublets 
glistening with the oil. Fair wreaths had the maids, and 
the young men daggers of gold that hung from silver 
belts. And now ran they around with deft feet 
exceeding lightly, as when a potter, sitting at the wheel 
which fits between his hands, makes trial to see if it 
run; now again ran they in lines to meet each other. 
Around the lovely dancing-place stood a great crowd 
rejoicing, and among them a divine minstrel made music 
on his lyre, 1 and leading the /xoXir-f} in the midst two 
tumblers whirled.' 

These tumblers seem to be a sort of professional 
dancers who lead the rest. As in the Hyp ore heme 
of later times, their dancing was probably more 

1 the minstrel, omitted in the MSS, is not certainly to be 
supplied, as he was by Wolf, from the parallel passage of the 
Odyssey (4. 17) 
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pronouncedly mimetic than that of the chorus 
proper. It is clear that here, as sometimes in Attic 
drama, the main body of the dancers is divided into 
two parts. 

The Wedding Song-dance in Homer is rather more 
clearly a religious act (11. 18. 490) : 

' And therein wrought he two fair cities of mortal men. 
In the one were espousals and marriage -feasts, and 
beneath blaze of torches they led the brides from their 
chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song 
(v/xevaws). The young men whirled in the dance, and 
high among them did sound the flute and the lyre ; and 
all the women marvelled at it, standing each at her door. 5 
The Funeral Song (24. 718), like some of the songs of 
entertainment, seems already to have lost the dance. 
Perhaps it is merely taken for granted : 

' And when they had brought Hector's body to the 
famous house, they laid him on a fretted bed, and set 
beside him the minstrels who lead the dirge, and these 
did wail a mournful song, and the women moaned in 
answer.' 

Then in turn Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen make 
what is called a ydo? or address to the dead, and 
after each yoos the women moan again. Here is 
something of the nature of an Amoebeic Dirge 
between the principals, with a chorus of wails from 
the rest. Perhaps the dance-element was supplied 
by the elaborate mourning gestures of the wailing 
women. 1 However that may be, the dance is clearly 
a part of the Dirge for Linus which is performed in 
the vintage-scene of the Shield (18. 572): 

' And maidens and striplings with childish glee bare 
the honey-sweet fruit in platted baskets; and in the 
midst of them a boy made delightful music with a clear- 
toned lyre and sang to it the fair Linus-Song (or sang of 
the fair Linus) 2 in a piping voice, while the rest, beating 
in time, followed his dancing (fxoXirfj) and his singing, 
leaping lightly with their feet.' 

Such a cult -dirge would retain ancient features longer 

1 as on the Dipylon Vases ; see below p. 623 2 or, comparing 
Od. 21. 411 ' sang beautifully the Linus-Song (or Linus)' 
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than the dirge for an actual burial. If it be true 
that children's games are often rituals that have 
degenerated, it is significant that we find mention of 
HoA-nr}, song-dance, when Xausicaa plays ball with her 
maidens (Od. 6. 100). When Alcinous gives a dis- 
play by the two champion ball -throwers, it is a dance : 
* and the other youths stood by the lists and beat 
time (or shouted in time), and a great din uprose.' 1 

In connexion with this early song and dance we 
have had more than one mention of beating time to, 
or keeping in time with, the performer. This brings 
us to the question of the nature of greek metre. 

It is usual nowadays to maintain that it went entirely 
by length of syllable; there was no 4 ictus.' This, it is 
true, tallies with what we know of the natural accentua- 
tion — pitch, not stress — of the language in classical times ; 
and if the history of early Greek music could be confined 
to the flute, the theory would, on the face of it, be reason- 
able enough. But all the early bards are lyre-players, 
and for a good reason; the lyre-player, unlike the flute- 
player, can sing to his own accompaniment. Moreover 
" percussive ' sound like that of the lyre was probably 
found a better accompaniment to the dance than the 
* sustained ' sound of the flute. 2 There is no instance 
in Homer of dance or song accompanied merely by a 
flute. Now it is well known that languages ehange the 
nature of their accentuation, at one period stress (or 
varied loudness) predominates, at another pitch (or varied 
note) ; and Latin, a stress-language, successfully adopted 
Greek metre. It seems therefore more likely that the 
Greek metre of classical times did involve a very appreci- 
able ictus; and this (though of course it came to run 
counter to the natural pitch-accent of the word, and, as 
in Polish folk-music and in English blank verse, could 
be shifted on occasion from its 'proper' place) 3 may 
well have been a survival from the time when Greek or 

1 Od. 8. 370 2 the recourse of organists to grace-notes 
and staccato -playing when leading 'congregational' singing, like 
that of the Greek fiuteplayer to the Kpov^a or foot -clapper 
when training a chorus, shows that they feel the metrical short- 
comings of their instrument 3 as perhaps in the substitution 
of w- for -~ (Anaclasis); e.g. in Sappho 86 cf. 11. 7 and 16 
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pre -Greek had more of the nature of a stress -language — 
whether or no this time was identical with the very early- 
period which produced the * weak ' forms of * roots ' 
exemplified by &-<pp-os beside <pep-o*. 

That the Hexameter, or the elements out of which it 
grew, was originally a stress-metre, is perhaps suggested 
by its never admitting resolution of one long syllable 
into two short, and by such Homeric scansions as auhpoTrira 
and (pi\7j. It is significant that Aeolic verse, which, as 
we shall see, shows elements of greater antiquity than 
the Hexameter, is equally unfavourable to resolution; 
admits ictus -lengthening — if such it be — of certain con- 
sonants; and, as might be expected in the early stages 
of a language which preferred trocpcLnepos to aotyorepos, 
eschews the succession of three short syllables. The 
strange contentment of classical Attic with such a form 
as o-Tevorepos (due to the word's having been originally 
a-revFos) shows a change in the feeling of its speakers 1 
which, whether actually contemporaneous with it or not, 
can hardly be dissociated from the spread of resolved 
feet from Iambic -Trochaic into Melic metres. 2 

If Greek metre was originally a stress-metre, it does 
not perhaps necessarily follow that it involved * equi- 
distant stress,' that is, that it was divisible into equal 
' bars ' ; but, other considerations apart, Homer's mentions 
of beaming time assuredly point this way for the folk- 
music, and the use of the Kpovire(a 3 for the later art- 
music. Eventually no doubt, just as it became admissible 
to shift the ictus, the equidistance could be broken on 
occasion and even frequently, as it is in the Elizabethan 
madrigals, 4 but, as in our blank verse, the underlying 
sense of it must always, one would think, have been 
there. Despite the half -parallel of our own plain-song, 
it is hard to believe that the Greek poet -musicians of the 
6th and 5th Centuries, whom Aristoxenus speaks of as 
<f>t\6ppv6/j.oi in contrast with the (pi\ojxe\e?s of his own 
day, should have habitually taught a chorus of fifty non- 

1 the later working of the change appears in the fact estab- 
lished by de Groot that Demosthenes avoids groups (a) of more 
than two ' shorts ' and also (6) of more than two ' longs,' whereas 
Plutarch and Philo avoid (6) but not (a) 2 Alcman uses 
resolution in his Partheneion, but only in trochaic lines 3 p. 
587, n. 1 4 e.g. by inserting a bar or bars of 3 among bars of 2 
without compensating by a change of tempo 
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professional Athenians to sing and dance an unpnnctuated, 
or unevenly punctuated, succession of ' longs 1 and 
' shorts, ' in which the grouping could make little or no 
appeal to the lay ear. Another perhaps illuminating 
consideration is, that the arrangement of Anapaests and 
Iambi (or Trochees) in two-foot 1 metra ' would seem to 
indicate 4-time rather than 2 -time in the one case, and 
6-time rather than 3-time in the other, and this grouping 
surely implies a secondary ictus, as in our 6/8 -time, half- 
way through the ' metron ' or bar. If there was or had 
been no ictus at all, why the contrast in nomenclature 
with the Hexameter, where foot and metron are identical ? 
For us this question of the nature of Greek metre has 
some real importance. For with a very few exceptions, 
and those either late or fragmentary, we have lost all 
the music of Greek lyric; and if we are to accept the 
view that there was no ictus, let alone no equidistant 
ictus, we, whose own poetry goes by stress, a stress that 
in feeling if not in fact is equidistant, must in the nature 
of things lose much of the rhythm as well. And yet the 
<pi\6ppvd/j.os reader of, say, an ode of Pindar, gets an 
aesthetic pleasure from the rhythm; and making all 
allowance for undoubted difference of metrical associa- 
tion between the Greeks and ourselves, 1 this effect often 
seems to suit the sense so admirably that it is hard to 
believe it a mere phantom. 2 

The nature of greek dancing is mostly beyond our 
present scope ; but certain considerations may throw 
some light on the early history of Greek metre. The use 
of the word ' foot ' in a metrical sense proves that, of the 
bodily gestures of which ancient dancing consisted, the 
most important was the movement of the feet, doubtless 
because the feet strike the ground and so produce sound. 
Its invariable use for a group of two or more syllables 
and not for one syllable suggests that the step and the 
syllable ceased to correspond at a very early stage. This 
stage seems to have been reached earlier in the Dactylic 
and Anapaestic than in the other metres, and earlier in 

1 for instance, despite the well-meant attempts of modern 
composers of musie for Greek plays, nothing can make a 
ehoriambic metre solemn to the ear of Englishmen, whose 
ancestors disliked it so mueh that they inverted the adjeetive 
as in * the house beautiful ,' ' the lady bountiful,' and preferred 
'wife's mother ' to 'mother-in-law' 2 a good instance is the 
speech of Jason, Pind. P. 4. 148 ff. 
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the Iambic and Trochaic than in the Melic. The use of 
Anapaestic rhythms for marching suggests that there 
were two and not three steps to the Anapaest; and the 
Prosodiac for instance — — — ), clearly involved 
an unsung step or musical rest of a whole foot between 
each pair of lines. Yet that the foot once corresponded 
with the syllable and not with two or more syllables, is 
made probable both by the word itself and by the ultimate 
identity of poetry and dance, considered with the par- 
ticularly slow development of * resolution ' in Melic verse, 
which, otherwise so much more open to innovation than 
the other forms, preserved its connexion with the dance 
far longer and shows other signs of a greater antiquity. 

"When Greece emerges from the Dark Age which 
followed the Age of the Heroes described by Homer, 
this dimly -seen and hardly -to -be -measured time of 
changes territorial, economic, political, we find the 
Hexameter still the art -metre par excellence, but it 
has widened its scope. The Trojan Cycle, 1 some 
of them of the school of Homer in Chios, but drawing 
sometimes on material other than his, have begun 
their work of filling the gaps in the Tale of Troy; 
and we have traces also of a Theban Cycle concerned 
with the two expeditions against Thebes, and of 
other Epic poetry such as the Titanomachy. These 
poets mostly are the conservatives — the old con- 
ventional metre and the old aristocratic themes. 
The kings were mostly perhaps still kings, and doubt- 
less liked to have bards singing at their table of the 
deeds of their heroic ancestors. We hear of a king 
Agamemnon of Aeolian Cyme, whose daughter was 
married to Midas king of Phrygia. 2 The name and 
the marriage are both significant. Now this Cyme 
not only plays a part in the traditions surrounding 
the name of Homer, but was the city whence Hesiod's 
father emigrated to Boeotia ; and in Hesiod, kings, 
by which are probably meant nobles, are oppressors 

1 this name for a select body of poetry should be compared 
with the KOLin<) 7repto5os of Pindar's works {Arg. p. 6 Dr.); it 
more probably originated among the schoolmasters than 
among the professors 2 the Dynasty of kings known to the 
Greeks by this name came to an end in 705 
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of the people. Homer glorifies war and kingship 
like the court -poets before him. By Hesiod's time 
the force of the royal tradition has weakened. The 
poet now detests war, and his audience — and with it 
his subject-matter — has widened. Hesiod is a popular 
poet who uses the old metre for new subjects. He 
writes more for the gatherings at the forge and less 
for the feasts in the baronial hall. Epic poetry, 
long become a mere entertainment, takes new life 
as a means of instruction. The poet resumes his 
ancient role of prophet. For our present purpose 
the greatest thing about Hesiod is that he speaks 
not only of the real present instead of an ideal past, 
but of himself. This, as far as we can tell, was new. 
But we must remember his Aeolic ancestry. The 
personal note which rings so clear in the poems of 
Sappho and Alcaeus may well have been struck in 
Aeolis, as we shall see, before their day. 

The same period produced the earliest of the 
Homeric Hymns. The Heroic Lay which was the 
material of Homer's Epics seems once to have been 
the secular, the purely narrative, portion of a sacri- 
ficial song of which the Hymn, part invocation, 
part theogony, part prayer, was the sacred or ritual 
portion. 

The extant Hymns have a way of referring to a ' praise 
of men ' to follow, and Thucydides calls the Hymn to 
Apollo a proem or prelude. 1 Xow early ritual song, for 
instance Olen's Delian Hymn and the hymn performed 
by the Gods at the beginning of the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, was danced, as primitive poetry generally if not 
always is; yet the Hymn proper of the Greek classical 
times was not. 2 It is possible that it was the use of the 
narrative part as a mere story-telling which reacted at 
an early period on the ritual part, and caused it ultimately 
to drop the dance. The process of division was doubt- 
less slow, occasional long before it was usual ; and even 
after it had come about, the dance seems sometimes to 
have been thought proper for the Hymn. Of the three 

1 see also on Arion, vol. i, p. 138; and on the Nome below, 
p. 674 2 the testimony of Proclus, Chr. 244. 12, to judge by 
the context, is to be preferred to that of Athenaeus, 15. C31 d 
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songs of Demodocus (Od. 8. 73, 266, 499), though all are 
apparently mere entertainment, the second, which alone 
is concerned with the doings of the Gods, alone is accom- 
panied hy a dance. This theory is supported by the use 
of v/avos by Homer in Odyssey 8. 429 for what is apparently 
a purely secular song — a survival perhaps from the days 
when all formal song was ritual, and the partition of the 
Hymn had not yet taken place. 

It is remarkable too that in the earliest or Mytho- 
logical Period, the Dauk Age, to which we must 
now turn back, the period of Orpheus, Thamyris, 
and Amphion, we hear little if anything of any 
jDoetical form but the Hj^nn. Yet to judge from 
references in Homer, analogies from other peoples, 
and the usages of the Greeks in later times, there no 
doubt existed side by side with them Wedding- 
Songs and Laments, for instance, and Occupation- 
Songs of spinners, weavers, grinders, rowers, and 
the like. How far all these should be classed as 
cult-songs it is difficult to say, and if not, where to 
draw the line. Go back far enough, and in a sense 
every human act is cult. The point here is that 
the HjTim seems at this very early time to have 
taken the first, perhaps the only, place in what we 
should now call professional circles. Why, is fairly 
clear. It was the subject of religious competition. 
And naturally, for these contests, so marked a 
feature of Greek life at all periods, were performed 
in honour of a God or hero, and for such a contest 
in music the hymn of praise or incantation — once 
of the ghost — is the obvious subject: The fact 
that Olen's Delian Hymn to Eileithyia (p. 594, below) 
was choral and the Homeric Hymns monodic, need 
not trouble us. 

If we may trust Pausanias' account of the earliest 
competitions at Delphi — and his account almost certainly 
represents the local tradition if not the local records — 
the early Hymns were sometimes, at any rate, sung and 
played by a single person. The truth is, the clear-cut 
line between choral and monodic song (or song-dance) 
was drawn comparatively late. Homer's minstrels already 
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do their dancing by proxy; Hesiod's Apollo, like Arehi- 
lochus, still leads the dance as he sings and plays. That 
the early Hymn proper, that is the more strictly ritual 
part of the Heroic Lay, was, like the Hymn to the Muses 
which begins the Works and Days and some of the extant 
Homeric Hymns, quite short, is perhaps indicated by 
Pausanias' remark on the shortness of the only genuino 
Hymns of Orpheus. Before the partition (which would 
be aided by the fact that certain narratives would be 
more acceptable than others to any particular audience 
of the wandering bard, while the same ' hymn ' would 
be just as welcome to the descendants of one hero as to 
those of another) the ritual part would tend to shrink, 
like the choral element in the Attic Drama. Once the 
partition was complete, the Hymn itself would tend to 
become partly secularised and lengthen out into narrative, 
such as we find in the longer Homeric Hymns and Alcaeus' 
Hymn to Apollo. 

Among the early bards we hear of Anthes of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, who composed hymns, Pierus 
of Pieria who composed ' the poems about the 
Muses,' the Delphian Philammon who described in 
lyric poems (or in music) the births of Leto and 
Artemis and Apollo, and first established choruses 
at the Delphian temple. These may not all be 
facts, but it is at least clear that Central Greece 
kept its light burning throughout the Dark Age. 
The immemorial use of the Hexameter, though not 
invariable, in the Delphic oracles, betokens the high 
antiquity of the staff of poets which Strabo tells us 
was attached to the temple for this purpose. With 
such literature the didactic element in Hesiod doubt- 
less has some kinship. 1 Even in Hesiod's day there 
seems to have been something of the nature of 
poetry-schools or guilds of poets in Boeotia. The 
cult of the Muses there, the existence of the Homeridae 
in Chios, the parallel of the Asclepiadae in Cos, and 
the way in which the Greeks took it for granted, as 
for instance in Plato's Protagoras, that arts and 
crafts passed from father to son, seem to point here 

1 cf. also his use of descriptive animal names, e.g. fcpeoinos, 
A. B. Cook, C.R. 8. 381 ff. 
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to something more than a mere casual association 
of master and pupil. It may well be that Hesiod, 
that is the author of the Works and Days, attended 
a long-established school of paipcoUa, to which his 
pupils or pupils' pupils, the authors of the other 
Hesioclic poems, also belonged. The strong Aeolic 
element in the Boeotian dialect and the discovery of 
7th-Century Ionic inscriptions in Thebes, no less 
than the later history of Boeotian poetry, speaks for 
the political and cultural survival in Boeotia of a 
mixed pre -Dorian element, doubtless at first oppressed 
but not, as in most of the Peloponnese and in Thessaly, 
permanently enslaved, by the Dorian invaders. 

Cultural survivals of the days before the Great Migra- 
tions are to be found elsewhere in Greece, notably in 
Sicyon, which preserved to the time of Heracleides of 
Pontus (340 B.C.) its register of the priestesses of Argos 
and the poets and musicians, 1 and where the existence 
of a fourth tribe representing the pre -Dorian element has 
doubtless a causal connexion with its claim to the first 
Greek painters and sculptors and the first appearance 
there of Tragic Choruses. At Athens, where there had 
been no break with the past, the Lycomids, hereditary 
priests of Demeter, preserved the only works of Orpheus, 
Pamphos, and Musaeus which Pausanias accepts as 
genuine. These were IPvmns sung at the Eleusinian 
Festival, some of them Hymns to Love. A fragment of 
Pamphos is worth quoting as one of the very few surviving 
pieces of pre -Homeric literature : ' Pamphos,' says 
Pausanias (7. 21), ' who eomposed for the Athenians their 
most ancient hymns, says that Poseidon is " Giver of 
horses and of ships with spread sails " 

'iTrirccv T€ dorrjpa veoov t' lOvKp-qhijxvoou^ 

At Delos we hear from Herodotus and others of Olen 
' the Lycian.' Pausanias speaks, as though they were 
extant, of his Hymn to Achaeia, a Hyperborean maiden 
who came to Delos, his Hymn to Hera, and his Hymn to 
Eileithyia. From the last he quotes (8. 21) what is per- 
haps our earliest piece of Greek literature; for he places 
Olen before Pamphos and Orpheus : ' The Lycian Olen 

1 probably their victories in competitions 
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eomposed various Hynins for tho Delians including ono 
to Eileithyia, in which lie calls her 

or 'deft spinner. ' The llyinu doubtless celebrated the 
births of Apollo and Artemis. Olen's hymns are prob- 
ably referred to in the Homeric /I yum to the JJeliati 
Apollo (15G) : { And there is this great wonder also, 
whose renown shall never die, the Dalian maids that are 
servants of the Far-Shooter ; for when they have praised 
Apollo and after him Leto and Artemis that dehghteth 
in arrows, they sing a strain telling of men and women 
of ancient days and charm the tribes of men.' These 
Hymns, known to Herodotus, were still performed in 
the days of Callimachus (see p. 48S, above). Of the several 
recorded inventors of the Hexameter, the claim ot Olen 
is perhaps the best established. 

All these survivals of the Dark Age seem to be 
connected with Apollo or Dcmeter. Speaking of the 
earliest competition at Delphi, Pausanias says (7. 2) 
that he was told that the subject of the contest was 
a Hymn to the God, and that the winner was Chryso- 
themis of Crete, son of Carrnanor priest of Apollo. 
The Cretan connexion, confirmed by archaeological 
finds, occurs too in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 
which makes the God appoint as his ministers at 
Delphi the crew of a Cretan ship of Cnossus, miracul- 
ously guided to the port of Crisa. 

* The next winner ' continues Pausanias * was Philam- 
mon, and next to him Philammon's son Thamyris. 
Orpheus, however, gave himself such airs because of the 
Mysteries that he would not enter for the prize, and 
Musaeus, who laid himself out to copy Orpheus, followed 
his example.' This seems to mean that Orpheus and 
Musaeus, as belonging to tho Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Demeter, could not reasonably be supposed to have 
competed in a Hymn to Apollo. The tradition points 
to an ancient jealousy between Eleusis and Delphi. 
* They say ' he goes on ' that Eleuther won a Pythian 
victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for the song ho 
sang was not his own.' We may note this early, and to 
Pausanias noteworthy, case of a lyrist-musician who was 
not also a poet. * It is said too that Hesiod was excluded 
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from the competition because he had not learnt to accom- 
pany himself on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to 
inquire of the oracle; but even if he had known how to 
play the lyre, the loss of his sight would have made the 
accomplishment useless.' 

Apparently the informants of Pausanias believed that 
Homer and Hesiod were not musicians as well as 
poets, that is that they were rhapsodes or reciters 
of Epic verse. Did the rise of true Epic as opposed 
to the Heroic Lay begin the divorce of Greek poetry 
from music ? 

Philammon, like Orpheus, was said to have come from 
Thrace. As we have seen, he first established choruses 
to the God; according to some accounts he invented the 
Lyric Nome. Thamyris is mentioned as contemporary 
with Eurytus, that is with Heracles, in the Catalogue, 
11. 2. 591. Strabo, strangely enough, makes him ruler 
of part of the Chalcidic j^eninsula. Heracleides ascribes 
to him a Battle of the Titans. To the same Thracian 
family belonged, according to some authorities, Eumolpus 
and Musaeus. The reputed descendants of Eumolpus 
were priests of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The story 
which made him a grandson of Boreas through the Attic 
maiden Oreithyia probably reflects a desire to associate 
him with Athens rather than Eleusis. Musaeus was said 
to have invented the Dactyl. 1 Besides a collection of 
oracles (see vol. ii, p. 223), he was credited with the 
authorship of works which remind us of Hesiod, Precepts, 
'YirodriKai, addressed to his son, and a Theogony. But Pau- 
sanias believed (1. 22) that his only genuine extant work 
was ' the Hymn he composed to Demeter for the Lyco- 
mids.' Athenian tradition gave him burial on the Museum 
Hill. Three words of his, quoted by Aristotle, stand as 
the motto for this Epilogue. The only one of what 
appears to be the earlier stratum of these primitive poets 
or poet -priests that does not seem to have been con- 

1 Were the earliest ' pre-hexameter ' songs spondaic? Com- 
pare the fragment of Pamphos quoted above and the spondaic 
fragments attributed to Terpander. Do Spondaic -Dactylic 
and Trochaic -Iambic origins unite in a group of two stresses, 
one strong and the other weak, the result of that mental group- 
ing of successive equal and equidistant sounds which we call 
rhj-thm, a grouping which in biped man naturally, where 
walking or running is concerned, falls into twos ? 
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nected in any account with Thrace, is Araphion, who is 
mentioned in the Odyssey as the founder of Thebes, where 
his tomb and his tripod were shown to Pausanias. 

Although Herodotus makes these early poets 
posterior not only to Homer but to Hesiod, other 
traditions placed them before the Dorian Migrations. 
If they are historical, and most of them probably 
are, they should perhaps be placed in the time of 
the Achaean princedoms along with Demodocus and 
Phemius with whom they are sometimes coupled. 
Their foreign origin, if we may use the term of days 
when the line between Greek and Barbarian was but 
faintly drawn, implies that the Greeks, or at any rate the 
people from whom they derived a large part of their 
culture, were already in Greece, and should be considered 
in connexion with such myths as those of the Telchines 
and the Idaean Dactyls. Indeed Alexander Polyhistor, 
quoted by Plutarch JSlus. 5, ascribed the introduction of 
instrumental music {Kpovjxara) to Olympus and the 
Idaean Dactyls. This seems to be a combination of two 
accounts. The Dactyls were the Phrygian priests of 
Cybele and, according to tradition, great workers in iron. 
The spread of a higher type of music, and probably this 
means of poetry, seems to have coincided roughly with 
the passing — doubtless very gradual — of the Bronze 
Age. The other account used by Alexander apparently 
ascribed the introduction of Kpov/xara to Olympus, 
adding that the first fluteplayer was Hyagnis who was 
followed by his son Marsyas who was succeeded by 
Olympus. This is the Marsyas who was said to have 
been flayed alive as the result of a contest in music with 
Apollo. The barbarity of the story is a mark of its great 
age ; Marsyas' name is not Greek ; and the scene of his 
death is laid, like that of the activities of the Dactyls, 
in Phrygia. The myth clearly reflects an early antagonism 
between ' professional ' wind and string, like that which 
made Athena reject the flute when she saw the reflexion 
of herself blowing it. It is indeed possible that the flute 
as a * professional ' instrument came in from Asia and 
found the lyre, which had come from Thrace, already 
installed in popular, or shall we say princely, favour. 
But the great vogue of the flute in the conservative 
Dorian communities of classical times shows that, if so, 
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it must have come in very early. The tradition followed 
by Telestes was that it came with Pelops. In any 
case we must not imagine, either of wind or string, 
that no sort of instrument of the kind was indigenous in 
Greece. It has been thought that what Olympus really 
introduced was the double-flute. The Egyptians first 
used the double -flute after their conquest of Asia Minor. 
It was used in Crete in Late Minoan times. 

It should be added that the apparent contradictions 
in the accounts of cultural importations — Olen of Lycia 
and Olen of Thrace, the Hyperborean and Lycian origins 
of the worship of Apollo, and the like — are probably due 
partly to migrations such as that of the Phrygians across 
the Hellespont, partly to rivalries like that between 
Delphi and Delos, partly to the desire of the early Greek 
colonists of Asia to connect themselves with the Greece 
of the Heroic Age. Moreover the traditions of these 
early poets are doubtless contaminated by the ulterior 
motives of the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. On the 
whole we must conclude at present in favour generally 
of Eastern and South-Eastern origins rather than Korthern. 
But the worship of the Muses clearly came from the 
Xorth, and there seems to be reason sufficient to make 
a further exception of Orpheus. 

Between these bards and the age of Homer and 
Hesiod, with which we have already dealt, there is 
an almost complete blank. Yet we may well believe 
there was no break in tradition. Homer, however 
we interpret the name, clearly had forerunners. The 
passages where the Iliad speaks of two names for 
the same person or tiling (e.g. II. i. 403), one the 
divine and the other the human, point certainly to 
an older, probably to a more hieratic and possibly a 
non-Hellenic, stage of the Epic; and the use of 
'stock 5 epithets not justified by the context is a 
certain sign of a long tradition. Hesiod, as we have 
seen, may have attended a long-established Boeotian 
school of poetry; the musico -poetical contests at 
Delphi were of great antiquity; and Orpheus' 
severed head, in the myth, was carried by the Hebrus 
to the shore of Lesbos. 

We now pass into the region of dates and (com- 
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parative) certainties. While the true Epic of the 
Cycles, as opposed to the quasi-Epic of the Hesiodic 
school, continues to flourish in Ionia, there arises 
in Dorian Corinth an interesting figure, who on the 
strength of his Processional to Ddos, wit ten before 
the Spartan conquest of Messenia, appears in the 
text -books as the first Lyric poet. But it should 
be remembered that Eumelus was also reputed an 
Epic poet of the Trojan Cycle and a writer of history 
in Epic verse. The last sounds like a new departure 
— if it is true ; and it seems reasonable enough. 
Formally it would be a natural development of the 
theogonic element of the Epos ; in the great colonising 
times of the 8th Century the colonists would welcome 
a rhapsode who told them tales of their great ancestors 
of the motherland; and Eumelus was not only a 
contemporary but a kinsman of the man who founded 
Syracuse from Corinth. His Processional Hymn, 
which is written in what was then the only ' art '- 
metre, although it is doubtful whether Pausanias 
means that it was the first sent by the Messenians 
or the first ever sent, was probably by no means 
unique as a festal song. There may well have been 
a demand, for instance, for wedding-songs long 
before Alcman's day, and one at least of Sappho's 
was written in the traditional Hexameter. It 
smacks of the great days of expansion that these 
lines of Eumelus, quoted — significantly — as evidence 
for a musical competition, testify to innovations in 
poetry. The poet is clearly refusing to be bound by 
convention. 1 

Side by side with the professional poetry of the 
Epic tradition there existed now, no doubt, as always, 
a body of folk-poetry which was soon to react, as 
we shall see, upon the poetry of the great musical 
contests. The Elean women's Hymn or Incantation 
to Dionysus, though we have it in a modernised 
version, is certainly very old, probably a good deal 

1 Croiset suggests that the ref. to the * free sandal ' means 
that the chorus was composed not of slaves but of citizens, 
ii, p. 52 
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older than Eumelus ; for in it Dionysus is a bull- 
God or rather a bull-hero, 1 and there is no mention 
of wine. Metrically it seems to go back, like some 
of the Half -hexameter proverbs, to pre-hexameter 
days, from the same stock indeed as the Epic, but 
a remote cousin. 

But the joint reign of the Epic and the lyre — a 
reign long afterwards still remembered in the sub- 
conscioiis mind of the Greek race, for Kpovfiara, 
literally * strikings,' and 7roXvxopBos, literally ' of 
many strings,' were used in classical times of flute 
as well as of lyre — was coming to an end. As we 
enter the 7th Century, we find new kinds of pro- 
fessional poetry, new kinds which, though they may 
not in their extant state have so long a past behind 
them as the Hexameter, must nevertheless not be 
regarded as new creations. The lore of the unskilled, 
unlearned, unrecognised, has merely begun one of 
its reactions on the lore of the skilled, the learned, 
the fashionable. 2 Let us begin with the Elegy. 
The ancient view was that it originated in a lament. 
This is very likely true. The non-Hellenic word 
eAeyos which first appears in Echembrotus (c. 600 
B.C.) has been compared with the Armenian elign 
* reed ' or * flute ' ; Armenian is the modern repre- 
sentative of ancient Phrygian; the instrument of 
Elegy was the flute; the flute was believed by the 
Greeks to have come from Phrygia ; the flute seems 
to have been connected with the worship of Cybele 
as the lyre with that of Apollo. 

At first sight the fact that the Pentameter, which is 
certainly misnamed, enters history in association with 
the Hexameter, is a strong indication that it developed 
out of it. Yet not only does it appear as early as Stesi- 
chorus (c. 600 B.C.) in conjunction with a Dactylic Hepta- 
meter, but in Archilochus (c. 650) we find ' half-penta- 
meters ' mixed with Iambic and Trochaic metres ; and in 
inscriptions a Pentameter sometimes ends a succession of 
Hexameters. Moreover if its early association with the 

1 unless, as has been suggested, we read 3p(0 u> A^o'iwqs 
2 for the inaccuracy of this distinction, see below, p. 069 
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Hexameter is to be used to prove its derivation from it, 
the same argument will hold for the Iambic, which first 
appears among the hexameters of the Margitcs. It is 
more likely that the Pentameter was derived partly from 
the pre-Epic Hexameter of the early Hymns and partly 
from the reaction of the ' pre-hexameter ' folk-songs 1 
upon it. Archilochus, who, as we shall see, seems to have 
' gone to the folk ' for some, at least, of his metres, com- 
bines Iambic and Trochaic with ' Half-pentameters ' ; 
and it is on the face of it more likely that the Pentameter 
is a conjunction of two wholes than that Archilochus 
split it and used half at a time. 

Xow if the eAeyos was originally a lament, as it still is 
in Euripides' Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, 
and in Aristophanes' Birds, it is possible that the two 
parts of the Pentameter were once sung by two semi- 
choruses and the preceding Hexameter by a singer to the 
flute. The refrain of the ancient Elean Hymn to Dionysus 
is doubled, and so is the cry & Ire Bd:<x<u in Euripides; 
the Muses in the Iliad lament Achilles afxei^ofxcvai, 
' alternately ' ; and an amoebeic Dirge is implied in 
the Lament for Bion (4S). Such an origin might account 
for what is so strange in the Elegiac Distich in com- 
parison with the frequently overlapping Epic Hexameter, 
its unity. Of course, in the earliest Elegiacs, those of 
Callinus and Archilochus, this non-overlapping rule is by 
no means always observed ; moreover the second part 
of the Pentameter is always Dactylic, while Spondees are 
allowed in the first. But it is only our school-training 
in the Ovidian Distich which emphasises the frequency 
of these early overlaps rather than their infrequency ; 
and the Dactylic fixity of the second half may well be a 
custom which came in after the combination of the two 
parts had taken place ; for as we shall see, it was an 
early tendency of Greek verse, as of Sanskrit, to keep 
rules more carefully towards the end than towards the 
beginning of the line, witness, among other things, the 
comparative rareness even in Homer of a Spondaic fifth 
foot. Moreover the double-long at the middle and end 
points fairly clearly to original breaks in the sense, breaks 
which it would naturally take far longer for change of 
fashion to override than the break at the end of the 

1 i.e. folk-songs composed in the rhythms which evolved into 
the Hexameter 
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Epic Hexameter, which at the most was equivalent to 
only a short syllable. 

Just as the lyre -metre, the Hexameter, once the 
metre of the Hymn, probab^ came, as we have 
seen, to be used for the Epic Lay, and the Epic Lay 
developed into Hexameter poems of various sorts, 
so the flute-metre, the Elegiac, came to be used by 
the 8th-Centur3 T lonians for Elegiac poems of various 
sorts. While Clonas, the so-called inventor of the 
Flute -sung Xome, probably used it at Sparta in the 
Xome called Elegos when the Xome was still hieratic, 
his later contemporary Callinus of Ephesus uses it 
for the purely secular purpose of a War-Song, and 
Archilochus of Paros not much, if any, later employs 
it for consolation, lament, accounts of war and 
travel, and what not. This change of purpose, 
which of course came gradually — for Callinus also 
wrote an Elegy to Zeus — was, as we shall see, of 
the utmost importance. 

Continuing his account of the early Pythian con- 
tests (7.2), Pausanias tells us that the first competitions 
at Delphi were musico -poetical ; not till the First 
Pythiad (586 B.C.) was the athletic element brought 
in, and at the same date the musico -poetical * events ' 
were extended to include, besides the immemorial 
Singing to the Lyre, Flute-song and Flute -playing ; 
at the Second Pythiad (582 B.C.) 4 the Amphictyons 
discontinued the Flute -song because they decided 
that it was not an auspicious form of music ' — that 
is, unsuitable for a ritual which was intended to 
invoke the favour of the Gods — ; 'for it con- 
sisted of very doleful flute -music with Elegies ' — 
eAeyeia glossed $pf}voi — * sung to its accompaniment.' 
This left the Lyre-song for the poet-musician and 
the Flute-playing for the musician. At the Eighth 
Pythiad (558 B.C.) the Lyre-playing interest, as we 
should call it, succeeded in inducing the Amphictyons 
to include a contest in Lyre-playing. Now in Alcaeus' 
Hymn to Apollo the Delphians were represented as 
singing and dancing a Paean to flutes; moreover 
Alcman said in a lost passage that Apollo played 
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the flute himself. The coincidence of dates indicates 
that in the first quarter of the Gth Century the flute- 
players were working up their case on the mytho- 
logical side. It is to be noted that we are told that 
the fluteplayers mentioned by Alcman had Phrygian 
names. 

All the same, it must not be supposed that the flute 
had nothing to do with Apollo till 586. We are told 
that the first fluteplayer to use the Lydian mode was 
Olympus in his lament for the serpent Python ; and as 
such a lament can only be conceived as part of the Delphian 
ritual, this would take the use of the flute at Delphi back 
to the early 7th Century at least. The truth would seem 
to be that the flute had long taken part in the ritual of 
Apollo, but for some reason, probably the great vogue 
of the lyrist-minstrels as we see it in Homer, it was not 
given the same prominence as the lyre. 

The attempt of the fluteplayers to win recognition 
in the Pythian contests was, as we have seen, only 
partly successful. The contest in the Flute-sung 
Nome — which seems to have been in the Elegiac 
metre and at first choral- — was not repeated. Else- 
where, however, we hear of Flute -song, notably in 
the ' solos ' of Attic Drama, down to the last Century 
B.C. Meanwhile flute -playing continued to flourish 
all over Greece. At Sparta it was the custom to 
march into battle to the sound of flutes; flutes 
accompanied not only wrestling and other exercise 
of the palaestra at Athens, but many occupations 
such as building, reaping, baking, everywhere : and 
in the Doric Choral Melic, as we shall see, the flute 
came to play a great part. 

Another seemingly new type of poetry to appear 
in the 7th Century was the Iambic. Whatever the 
derivation of the word latifios, it cannot be dis- 
sociated from that of htdvpayifios, which will be 
discussed later. It occurs first in Archilochus : * I 
care neither for iambi nor for delights,' where the 
context shows that the citation was believed to be a 
reply to those who were trying to force him to pore 
over his books. The exact meaning he attached to 
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it is not clear. We only know that he used this 
word of his poetry, or of a certain kind of it. Whether 
it had the meaning or not to Archilochus, however, 
it is certain that when the word came to be used to 
describe a form of literature, it came to connote 
ridicule and invective, and the idea of ridicule seems 
to have joined in it with that of improvisation. 1 
The reciter of lafipoc was also called tafipos. In 
metric the word came to be used solely as we use it, 
save that Trochaic and Iambic were sometimes 
classed together as Iambic. 

The earliest literary use of this metre, as we have seen, 
is in the burlesque Homeric poem called the Margites, 
where it is mixed with the Epic Hexameter. All we know 
of the date of this poem is that it is earlier than Archilochus. 
Like the Pentameter, the Iambic seems to have come from 
the songs of the people. It was used in the ritual of 
libation (see p. 512) and in the Eleusinian Mysteries. In 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (7th Century) a woman 
named Iambe moves the sorrowing Goddess to ' laugh 
and be cheerful with many a quip and jest,' and we have 
her definitely identified with ritual Iambic lines : 

$? 8r} ol kol\ eVen-a /xedvarepoy euaSej/ bpyais, 

i who afterwards also did cheer her moods ' — a reference 
to the Jesting at the Bridge (yeQvpicrfxos) in the pro- 
cession from Athens to Eleusis. Of this jesting we 
probably have a fragment in the two lines quoted on 
page 514, where we have Iambic metre certainly in the 
first and probably also in the second. At Sparta we find 
this metre in the Chorus of the Three Ages (p. 530); 
at Athens in the formula for dismissing the ghosts at the 
Anthesteria. 2 And it occurs in the songs for Children's 
Games (p. 538). Such customs are very old, yet here is 
the Iambic senarian full fledged. 

The Iambic metre, then, though it appears to have 
been raised to art-status by the Ionians, was known 
and used in ritual all over Greece. 

Iambic poetry seems to have been sung to the accom- 

1 G. L. Hendrickson, Am. Journ. Philol. 1925, 101, 
sees in literary invective a development of the magical curse 

2 0vpa£e, Kape?* oi>fceY 'Ai'Otvrrjpia, Zen. 4.33. 
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paniment of a sort of lyre, the lafx^vKrj. The K\^tafx(3os 1 
accompanied it also, but with this the voeal delivery was 
something halfway between singing and speaking, appar- 
ently resembling the spoken part of a modern comic 
song, where the performer merely speaks in time with the 
music. 

For the origin of the art-use of the Iambic it is 
important to note that Archilochus belonged to 
a family of hereditary priests of Demeter. 

It is well known how in his anger at being refused the 
hand of the daughter of a Parian noble he attacked the 
whole family in an Iambic poem which he sang or recited 
at the festival of Demeter, producing such an effect that 
the daughters of Lycambes, whose character the verses 
called in question, were believed to have hanged themselves 
for shame. 

Clearly, like the Hymns in the contests at Delphi 
in honour of Apollo, Iambic song-poems were the 
subjects of poetico -musical competitions at Paros in 
honour of Demeter. The sequel may indeed have 
done something to bring the Iambic Trimeter into 
more than local or ritual use among the professional 
poets of Greece ; but the ancient belief that Archilo- 
chus invented it, in view of the complete metrical 
identity of his lines with those of the Attic tragedy 
of 150 years later, is extremely unlikely. He was 
also said to have invented the combination of unlike 
rhythms. This in view of the Margites can be only 
partly true. 

* To him also ' says Plutarch 2 ' are ascribed the Epode, 
the Tetrameter, the Cretic, the Prosodiac, and the lengthen- 
ing of the Dactylic Hexameter (e.g. in heptameters and 
octameters) ; by some also the Elegiac ' — and so on, 
referring to his new metrical combinations, and then — 
' the practice of reciting some of the Iambics to the 
instrument (KeyeaOai irapa Tr\v Kpovaiv) and singing 
others ' — and a little further on — ' he is also thought to 
have invented ttjv Kpovaiv tV v-ko tV tpSfy, or playing a 

1 used also for accompanying what were probably Melic 
Monodies of Alcraan (see p. 617) 2 that is to say, the author 

of the De Musica (§ 28) 
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higher melody than what you sing, 1 whereas all the poets 
before him played the same notes as they sang.' 
It is clear, judging him merely from the technical 
standpoint, that we have to do here with a great 
poet -musician. But Archilochus was great for other 
reasons. Xot only is he the. first satirist, but with 
the partial exception of Hesiod he is the earliest 
person of our western civilisation that we know from 
a portrait drawn by himself. 

His works as preserved in antiquity comprised Elegies, 
Iambics (including Trochaics), Erodes, Inscriptions (that 
is epitaphs and votive labels), and a Book of Hymns 
addressed mostly to Dionysus and called 'lofiaKxoi* 
In the Elegies he says : ' I am the servant of lord Enyalius, 
yet I am also versed in the lovely gift of the Muses.' And 
this : ' In the spear is my kneaded bread, in the spear my 
Ismarian wine, I recline when I drink on the spear.' 
And again : 4 Ah me ! lifeless I lie in the toils of Desire, 
pierced through and through with the intolerable pains 
the Gods have given me.' 

These little fragments suffice to show that a new 
thing has arisen in Greek poetry, the personal poern. 
The fame of Archilochus, as the mere preservation 
of his poems testifies, was Panhellenic. His Iambic 
Hymn of Victory to Heracles, originally sung * for his 
own victory at Paros in the Hymn to JJemeter * 
became something like 2 the Greek equivalent of 
our ' See the conquering hero comes,' itself originally 
written for a particular, though imaginary, occasion. 

To sum up, we may ask what do we feel as chiefly 
distinguishing Archilochus from the Epic poets ? 
Not so much his metres, different through these are, 

i Cf. Plat. Laws 812d, Arist. Prob. 9. 39. 921a. 25 (Gevaert); 
in this ancient approximation to modern ' harmony ' the 
accompaniment took the higher note, lb. 12. 918a. 37; that it 
never involved more than two 'parts,' which converged ulti- 
mately on the keynote, is clear from lb. 16. 918b. 30; both 
melody and accompaniment could be played by a single per- 
former on the double-flute, Apul. Flor. 1 ; the same was done 
by the lyre, neither hand being used for 'stopping'; flute- 
melodies so rendered would presumably have a range only 
of a ' fifth,' lyre-melodies of an octave 2 it was rather less 

formal ; ' chairing ' would be perhaps a nearer parallel 
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as his notion of what is a proper subject for poetry. 
In the century, if that be the right estimate, between 
Hesiod and these early 7th-0cntury poets, the Greeks, 
and particularly the Ionian Greeks in close touch — 
and that connotes self-contrast — -with the civilisations 
of the East, had grown more conscious of themselves, 
more introspective, with the result that art-poetry 
and art -song — to use ill-sounding but useful terms — 
were no longer only the expression of what happened 
but also of what was felt. This in a sense was a 
reversion; for Epic itself, as we have seen reason to 
suppose, was ultimately a development of the primi- 
tive incantation, once itself a cry for help, an expres- 
sion of feeling. But from the point of view of art 
it was an advance. Art lives by periodic reversion 
to ' nature.' Moreover the folk-expression, so to 
call it, of emotion, tends to be tribal, formal, senten- 
tious. An ignorant man speaks in metaphors and 
proverbs ; it takes a cultured man to express his own 
feelings in his own terms. And so although the lost 
forerunners of these poets went back, as it were, to 
the people both for the form and the content of the 
new poetry, it was not from the old popular poetry 
that they took the personal outlook. Indeed the 
germ of tins is to be seen in Hesiod himself , but it took 
three or four generations to come to life. 

Athenaeus has preserved a fragment of Archilochus 
in which he speaks of ' leading the Lesbian paean 
to the flute.' The adjective marks a connexion of 
great interest. Contemporary with the rise of the 
Ionian Elegiac and Iambic poetry, or perhaps a 
little later, comes the rise of the Aeolian aIelic. 1 

The instrument of Melic song was originally the lyre. 
The word ,ueAos as applied to this sort of song does not 
occur before Herodotus. In Alcman, who flourished in 
the latter half of this 7th Century, we find tho phrase 
en-rj 5e ya nal /ueAos, meaning 'lines and a tune.' JSo also 
Kchembrotus speaks of himself early in tho Oth Century 

1 writers on Greek literature sometimes use ' Lyric ' to 
include Iambic and Elegiac poetry; in this book it is always 
equivalent to ' Melic ' 
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as jueAe' 7/5' iXeyovs "EWr)(Tii/ ae'iScw. And this seemingly 
older meaning survived along with the other in the 5th 
and 4th Centuries. 1 It is not unreasonable, then, to 
suggest that the word p.e\os was applied to this sort of 
poetry at a time when the three others, Epic, Elegiac, 
and Iambic, had already become mere spoken verse. It 
meant, in short, time-poetry. 

This poetry, in the very early time when all poetry 
was normally sung, seems to have arisen as an art- 
form in Lesbos. The tradition of the head of Orpheus 
being carried thither by the Hebrus reflects this 
belief. 

Metrically the outstanding difference between Melic 
poetry and its contemporary art-forms of verse appears 
to have been that it did not admit resolved feet. The 
Hexameter and Elegiac, strictly speaking, did so neither, 
but in them the poet often had the choice between 
Dactyls and Spondees. It is in this choice that the 
difference really lies. Early Melic had certain ' freedoms,' 
as we shall see, but no choice so wide as this. Its line 
always has the same number of syllables. This peculiarity 
cannot be dissociated from its longer adherence to the 
dance. For Choral Melic remained song-dance right 
through the classical period. Resolution did of course 
come in, but not for a long time, Melic poetry was divided 
by 5th- Century custom into two categories, Choral or 
Xopcfbia and Monodic or fxovyhia. In the early days 
this distinction would have been meaningless. In 
Homer the lyre-player sings and plays to lead the dance ; 
the dancers also sang in certain forms of early Greek 
poetry, always perhaps in the very earliest; but except 
in the Paean of Iliad i. 472, the musico-poetical part of 
the performance centres, for Homer, in the minstrel, 
and the dance, if there be one — and that ' if ' is the 
beginning of Monodic poetry — seems to be an impromptu 
reflexion of his words and music, in which the amateurs, 
if we may so call them, were led by two tumblers. This 
technical subordination of the dance, which had led even 
in Homer to Monodic or solo performances without it, 
was probably connected with the development of the 
Hymn and its secular offshoot, if such it were, the Epic. 

i /xe'Aos is the ' tune ' as opposed to the ' accompaniment * in 
Arist. Probl. 9. 12. 918a. 37, 49. 922b. 28 
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It is not to be supposed that cult song-dances like the 
Wedding-Song, Olen's Dance-song to Artemis, and the 
Dirge for Linus, were impromptu performances ; and it is 
to them more than to the Hymn that we should probably 
look for the origins of the Choral Melic which comes to 
light in the 7th Century. 

The instruments employed in Choral Me lie were 
both lyre and flute; in Monodic the lyre, except in 
the Flute-sung Nome, which seems to have been 
accompanied by a dancing chorus. 

The most usual word for the lyre in Homer is <p6pfj.iy£; 
KtQapis is far less common; and Aupa, x e '^ u *» an d 
fidpfitTos do not occur till later. Of these five words 
all except fidpfiiros if not Greek are at any rate Indo- 
European, for it does not seem impossible to connect 
KiOapts, or as it appears aiter Homer KiOdpa, with 
Kidapos ' the chest (pectus), 1 perhaps originally * breast- 
bone.' In the Border Ballad of The Two Sisters the 
harper makes a harp out of the breast-bone of a drowned 
maiden and strings it with her hair. This, we may believe, 
though the breast-bone would hardly be a human one as a 
rule, would be one type of primitive stringed instrument, 
and the x^ vs or tortoiseshell the other. They would 
of course retain their names long after they had come to be 
made of wood. The ancients appear sometimes to have 
drawn a distinction, associating the KiOdpa with Apollo 
and the x^ vs or X* Kvvva with Hermes. The player 
of the Linus-Song in Homer is said (p6pfiiyyt itidapi&iv, 
which seems to show that (f>6p/j.iy£ and ni&apis wero 
identical to Homer's audience. The word \vpa is first 
found in Archilochus. fSdpfinos and x^Aus perhaps be- 
longed originally to the Aeolic side of Greek Melic, 
Ktddpa to the Ionic. The ' Lydian ' pedis was probably 
new to Greece in Sappho's day. The differences of name 
doubtless represent, in most cases, differences in form and 
in tonal range and pitch. 

The reconstitution of the musico -poetical com- 
petitions at Delphi in 586 was due, no doubt, to new 
influences. One of these was clearly a ' boom/ as 
we should say, in fluteplaying, which is to be con- 
nected with the spread of Elegiac poetry; another 
was probably the spread of Aeolian Melic. 
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' If ever ' says Aelian 1 * the Spartans required the aid 
of the Muses on occasion of general sickness of body or 
mind or any like public affliction, their custom was to 
send for foreigners at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, 
to act as healers and purifiers. For instance they sum- 
moned Terpander, Thales [or Thaletas], Tyrtaeus, Nym- 
phaeus of Cydonia, and Alcman.' Here in 7th-Century 
Greece is the poet as medicine-man. This, doubtless his 
original role, is reflected earlier by Homer's epithet * divine, 5 
later by Simonides' peace-making between Hiero and 
Theron and by Pindar's counsels to his patrons, always 
by the attributes of Apollo. Apollo destroys the pre- 
sumptuous, helps and heals in time of general need, is 
the God of prophecy, and the God of the lyre and of 
song. Moses stayed the plague. But this is by the way. 

' The first establishment of music at Sparta ' says 
Plutarch 2 ' was due to Terpander.' Terpandek, 
who flourished in the middle of the 7th Century, is 
variously described as an Antissaean or Methymnaeaii 
of Lesbos, and of Cyme in Aeolis. The last, we may 
remember, was the birthplace of Hesiod's father, and 
according to some accounts Terpander was descended 
from Hesiod. But his father's name, Derdenes, is 
hardly Greek. 

According to Pindar, 3 Terpander invented the barbitos 
' at the feasts of the Lydians to vibrate in answer to the 
sounds {aKovcbv, olkoojv) of the low-pitched pedis/ which 
apparently refers either to the only type of harmony 
admitted by Greek music, two concurrent melodies, of 
which the lower carried the air, both converging finally 
on a single note (see p. 606, n.), or to the tradition that 
Terpander added the octave string to the lyre. That he 
did so, if this is true, at the expense of the ' third ' note 
(that is our sixth) in the scale, which he removed, is sug- 
gested by several considerations, for instance the statement 
of Plutarch that the lyre had only seven strings down to 
the time of Phrynis (c. 450). 4 

Aelian's list of the lyric poet -musicians who ' ran ' 
the official cult -music at Sparta in the latter half of 
the 7th Century is incomplete. It may be supple- 

i V. H. 1250 2 j/ M5 . 9 3 Ath. 635 d * the seven- 
stringed lyre was used in Crete as early as the Late Minoan Age 
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merited from Plutarch Mus. 8 (vol. i, p. 7). Some 
of those mentioned were Dorians, one at least an 
Ionian, but in the full list there was doubtless a 
predominance of Aeolians. 1 According to Plutarch, 
the last Lesbian citharode to win the prize at the 
Spartan Carneia was Pericleitus, who seems to have 
flourished about 550. The great days, then, of 
Spartan patronage of poetry lasted for rather over a 
century, though it must not be supposed that it now 
ceased. The Argument to Theocritus (p. 616 h. 3) 
implies that Maiden-Songs were sung at Sparta as 
late as the time of the Persian Wars, and the Birds 
of Aristophanes (11 Schol.) mentions a contemporary 
victor at the Carneia. 

The above passages, even if they stood alone, 
would prove the early existence of poetico -musical 
contests (ay&ves) elsewhere than at great religious 
centres like Delphi. It is doubtless true that there 
had long been competitions in ' music ' and athletics 
(which it should be remembered were the two great 
branches of Greek education) in connexion with many 
local cults all over Greece, and at these hundreds of 
poet -musician-schoolmasters competed of whom we 
shall never know the names. All these took part in 
the development of Greek poetry, and it is a serious 
error to imagine that the great personages whom we 
know of are the only factors in the problem of its 
history. 

Some of the most famous poems, which no doubt won 
prizes at the Carneia during this period, survived not 
only in books but as folk-songs. ' During the Theban 
invasion of Laconia (370 B.C.) the Helot prisoners ' says 
Plutarch 2 ' refused to sing at the bidding of their captors 
the songs of Terpander or Alcman or Spendon the Laconian, 
on the plea that their masters never allowed it.' 

Among the fragments of the poetry ascribed to 
Terpander we find a Hymn to Zeus and an Hexameter 
Lyre-sung Nome to Apollo called the Orthian or 

1 see vol. i, p. 29; in Sa. 148 the phrase 'Lesbian poet,' 
usually taken to refer to Terpander, may be general 2 Lyc. 28 
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High-pitched. 1 He was also credited with Proems or 
Preludes, that is Hymns to be followed by Epic Lays, 
the first -known Scolia or Drinking -Songs, and innov- 
ations in rhythm. The Xomes and Proems will be 
dealt with later (pp. 673 ft\). 

On the strength of its metrical similarity to his Spondaic 

* Hymn ' — probably a Proem — , the ancient view that 
Terpander invented Drinking- Songs, and the belief that 
the Spondaic rhythm was so called from <nrop$a.i 

* libations,' editors sometimes ascribe to him the Libation 
Flute-Song to the Muses and Apollo. A fragment to the 

Dioscuri written in molossi ( ) is perhaps his. 

There is no trace in Terpander of Iambic or Elegiac, 
or of the Aeolic rhythms of Sappho and Alcaeus. We 
unfortunately possess too little of Terpander's work 
to do more than take Ins ancient reputation on trust. 

The Scolion-tradition was probably carried on by 
a poet in the same list, the Ionian Polymnastus, 
whose merry and perhaps obscene Flute -songs were 
sung at Athens in the time of Cratinus. Polymnastus 
followed the lead of Clonas, whom Plutarch describes 
as ' the first composer of Flute-sung Nomes and 
Processional songs,' and includes with him among the 
authors of the seven traditional Xomes sung to the 
flute. To some of the same poets are ascribed Paeans 
and Elegies. One of them, Thales or Thaletas of 
Gortyn, who seems to have been the great poet of 
Crete, was said to have imitated Archilochus, and also 
to have resuscitated the Paeonic and Cretic rhythms, 
both of which involve quintuple time, from the old 
flute-music of Olympus. That this music still 
existed, if we could but be sure that there was not a 
second Olympus, would prove a tradition stretching 
back into the Dark Age. But the Olympus imitated 
by Thaletas is perhaps not so ancient. 

A famous Spartan poet of this period was probably 
a native of Aphidnae in Attica, Tyrtaetjs, called by 
Suidas' authority a writer of Elegy and a fluteplayer. 
This was doubtless his chief fame in the later antiquity, 
but he also composed for the choruses. 

1 classed by Sch. Ar. Nub. 595 among the Proems 
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To judge by the two quoted by the Attic orator Lycurgus 
— ultimately, it is thought, from a military song-book, a 
textbook of Spartan education, — his War Elegies or 
Exhortations resembled those of Callinus in the naivete 
and vigour of their appeal. Lycurgus gives the occasion 
of their use : ' Whenever tho Spartans take the field 
under arms, every man has by law to be summoned to 
the king's tent to hear Tyrtaeus' songs, this being tho 
surest way of making him willing to die for his country.' 
It was the time of the Second Messenian War. Sent by 
the Athenians at a request the Spartans made them, in 
obedience to an oracle, that they would send them a 
general, Tyrtaeus played the part not only of war-poet 
but virtually, if not in name, of commander-in-chief. 
We also possess some fragments of his Elegy Eunomia, 
an exhortation to orderly life. Of his Embateria or Songs 
of the Battle-Charge a possible example is printed among 
tho Folk-Songs. It should be noted that these Spartan 
Elegies still preserve the Ionic dialect free, or almost 
free, of Dorian admixture; the Embateria on the v. '■her 
hand, being anapaestic, are entirely in the Doric, having 
no foreign tradition to comply with. 

The story that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster 
need not be rejected. Music was no doubt a part of 
Athenian education from very early times, and an 
important part of the musician-poet's profession must 
have been to teach his art. Tyrtaeus' fame was not 
confined to Sparta. In Plato's day the young 
Athenian learnt his songs by heart. 

The Ionian Iambic and Elegiac tradition is con- 
tinued in the latter half of the 7th Century by 
Semonides of Amorgus, jNIimnermus of Colophon, 
and Solon the Athenian lawgiver. Of these, Semo- 
nides uses the Iambic for satire of a gnomic or moralis- 
ing type, and appears to have composed a History 
of Samos in Elegiacs. The latter probably at this 
time would already be recited rather than sung. 
Mimnermus, who, like his fellow-countryman 
Polymnastus, wrote Flute-sung Nomes, uses the 
Elegy for poems on such themes as love and the 
shortness of life. 

One of these, or a Book of them, was addressed to his 
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flute-girl — and, one may suppose, accompanist — Nanno, 
who did not requite his love. Though gnomic in style, 
the fragments of Mimnermus resemble those of Archi- 
lochus in combining the general with the personal; and 
in reading them we feel ourselves in the presence of the 
author. * What would life be, what would pleasure, 5 he 
sings, * without golden Aphrodite ? ' 

Mmnermus has been called the father of the 
Erotic Elegy. The two streams Iambic and Elegiac 
unite for the last time in the first truly Athenian poet, 
the greatest instance of the poet as healer of public 
ills, Solon. But we are passing beyond the limits 
of this book. For our present purpose it must 
suffice to add that Solon answered 5limnermus' wish 
that he might die without disease or trouble at the 
age of sixty, with a poem requesting him to read for 
sixty, eighty — a story which is use fill as marking the 
Ionian origins of Attic literature, and as illustrating 
the use of poetry as a medium of criticising another 
poet, a use which may derive from Archilochus' 
employment of the Iambic for invective. 

Thus the spheres of Elegiac and Iambic have by 
the end of the 7th Century overlapped, both having 
probably by that time to some extent dropped the 
music, 1 becoming, like the Epic, mere recitation -verse, 
but often still accompanied by an instrument whose 
rhythm was followed by the reciter. This change 
would naturally tend to bring the two kinds together. 
Me lie still held apart, and though, as we shall see, it 
was not always sung, preserved so strongly the 
traditional connexion of poetry with music and the 
dance that it actually appears to have restored the 
dance element to the sphere of art. 

Even if we admit the use of the seven-stringed lyre in 
art before Terpander, 2 early Greek music undoubtedly 
had a very limited range of tone, and must have relied 

1 Wilamowitz points out that the story of Solon reciting his 
Elegy Salamis in the agora mentions no fluteplayer, Plut. 
Sol. 8. 1 2 its invention is ascribed to Hermes in the 

Homeric Hymn to Hermes (c. 590 B.C.); it was probably a folk- 
instrument in Lesbos long before Terpander adopted it for art, 
see p. 610, n. 
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for its effect more on rhythm and less on melody than modern 
song. Indeed the lack of rhythmical variety probably 
contributed much to the disuse of the Hexameter, the 
Elegiac, and tho Iambic, as song-metres; and it may be 
that Melic took their place chiefly because, being as a new 
art-form less bound by tradition, it was better able to 
supply this very want. And the desire for the fullest 
possible expression of this variety would emphasise the 
importance of the dance. Another thing which gave 
Melic an undoubted advantage, at any rate in solo per- 
formances — and Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic were by this 
time all monodic — was that the performer was his own 
accompanist. This it is that with us causes from time to 
time the vogue of a new stringed-instrument, the banjo 
in the last generation, the ukulele in this. 
The later writers of Elegiac and Iambic poetry, 
Hipponax, Phocylides, Xenophanes, Theognis, do not 
concern us here. It is enough to note, as a sign of the 
times, that Xenophanes was a philosopher. 

Turning now to the Lyrists, we find in the last 
quarter of the 7th Century the most popular poet 
of the Spartan Succession, Alcman, whose poems, 
with the possible exception of Terpander's, alone 
appear to have survived into Alexandrian times. 
With Alcman — whose name is the Doric form of Alc- 
maeon — Spartan pride showed itself, as with Tyrtaeus, 
in the legend that made a foreigner into a native, and we 
find in antiquity a conflict based on the disagreement 
between the popular and literary traditions. It is not 
unlikely that there was Lydian blood in his veins. There 
appears to have been close intercourse between the 
kingdom of Croesus and the Greek islands, notably 
Lesbos, about this time, but whether Alcman came under 
the native Lesbian influence as well as that of its offshoot 
at Sparta is not clear. 

His chief work would seem to have been choral, 
and most of this composed for girl-choirs. Of tho 
Wedding-Songs known to Leonidas of Tarentum no 
trace survives. The Partheneia or Maiden-Songs were 
closely akin to the Hymn in purpose, but there the 
resemblance ceased. 

The largest fragment is that of a poem which perhaps 
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contained fourteen or sixteen stanzas, of which we have 
eight. Of these the first three contain the end of the 
myth of Heracles' revenge on the sons of Hippocoon, and 
the last five praise of the chorus and references to the 
occasion and the hoped-for victory in the competition. 
The phrase vtdviSes tp-nvas ipdras eVe/Scw is either an 
anticipation of this victory or, perhaps more likely, a 
reference to the object of the ritual, thanksgiving after 
war. That peace in that sense particularly affected the 
Spartan maidens is clear from the Argument to Theocritus 
(p. 2 1. 7 Wendel). 1 The poem seems to have been sung 
and danced at dawn in procession to the temple of Orthia. 
The chorus apparently was composed of cousins, or at 
least members of the same tribe. "What lies behind the 
comparison of the leader and vice-leader to horses and 
doves, — ritual, coterie-trick, or traditional type of meta- 
phor — we cannot tell; but it is worth noting that early 
ivories found in her precinct show Orthia surrounded by 
birds. Other fragments addressed to the Dioscuri, to 
Zeus Lycaeus, to Hera, to Artemis, to Aphrodite, may well 
come from Partheneia. 

From these fragments we should judge that these 
Maiden -Songs began with an address to the Muse and 
an invocation of the God to whom they were sung. 
Then came the myth ; and then the personal part- 
praise or banter sometimes in the poet's name and 
sometimes in the chorus' own — with references to the 
competition, the prize, the judges, and so on. 2 In 
one delightful fragment, where Alcman complains 
that he is getting too old to dance with his maidens, 
the implication is that in his day, as in that of 
Archilochus before him, the poet was the igapxcov, 
the leader of the dance, in more than name. The 
Love-Songs, of which we have one very charming 

1 ' the maidens being hidden away owing to the disturbance 
caused by the Persian War, certain country fellows entered the 
temple of Artemis and lauded the Goddess with their own songs * 
2 fr. 2a, where the girls apparently address the poet, is said to 
have come at ' the beginning of the 2nd Partheneion ' ; but the 
fragment would make a strange beginning, and it is unlikely 
that the pattern of a ritual ode of this period should have been 
so elastic; we should perhaps translate ' at the beginning of the 
2nd Book of the Partheneia * 
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fragment, were seemingly monodie and secular, 
following the lead of Polymnastus. Somo of theso 
perhaps were recited rhythmically to a kind of lyre (cf. 
Hesych. *Aei/ria^Soj). Their occasion would be usually 
a monodie ku>hos or serenade ; some may have been 
sent as letters. Alcman's Fifth Book was composed 
of Drinking-Songs, okoXicl or 017x770 nxa, probably 
developments of the ritual Libation-Songs some of 
which seem to have been ascribed to Terpander. 

His metres are most commonly Dactylic or Anapaestic, 
and Iambic or Trochaic, in both cases with the occasional 
use of Spondees, and in the latter with that of resolved 
feet. These elements are sometimes combined in the 
same line. We also find the Cretic ( — <- — ), said to have 
been introduced at Sparta by Thaletas of Crete, and tho 

Ionic (— ), perhaps brought thither by Polymnastus 

of Colophon. The occurrence of the Paeon or 

— ~~~) in Ale man is doubtful. Alcman seems to have 
had a fondness for the Dactylic Tetrameter, which is 
indeed found in Archilochus, but only combined (in the 
same line) with other elements ; and if we may trust tho 
MSS there are seeming traces in his fragments of that 
closer combination of Dactyl and Trochee which is some- 
times, but incorrectly, called logaoedic, 1 whereas Archilo- 
chus keeps these two elements each to its line or part of 
the line. These details are given here because they show 
the gradual encroachment of the other metres on the 
traditional art-form, the Hexameter. 

According to Suidas' authority Alcman was the first 
(if this is the right translation) to adopt the practice of 
not accompanying the Hexameter with music. 2 Another 
interesting point is the structure of Alcman's strophes. 
The Archilochian stanza never exceeds two lines, of which 
the first is divisible by caesura and the second generally 
shorter than the first. Tho stanzas of Alcman, if we may 
trust the Alexandrian line -division of the 1st Parthcneion, 

1 the use of the term for any mixture of Dactj'Is and Trochees 
is a modern and now mostly discredited extension of its use by 
Hephaestion for Dactylics with a Trochaic, or for Anapaest ics 
with an Iambic, close 2 rb ju.tj e£aju.e'Tpots /xeAwSeu/ : an alter- 

native is ' singing to lyre or flute songs whose metre was not 
Hexameter '; one is tempted to excise ny, thus making it' to 
use Hexameters in Melic poetry ' 
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range from three lines to six — not fourteen, for the ancient 
belief that the Triad (strophe, antistrophe and epode) was 
the invention of Stesichoms is probably not quite correct. 
The threefold choric arrangement has its early Spartan 
analogue in the Song of the Three Ages, and a short strophe 
of four lines followed by an only slightly longer epode of 
six, is more likely at this early period than a strophe of so 
many lines as fourteen. But it should be noted that, 
as in Anacreon and to a great extent too in Sappho and 
Alcaeus, each strophe consists of a repetition of homor- 
rhythmic units; it is probable also that, as with them, 
the same metrical system occurred in more than one of 
Alcman's poems. It is interesting to note that the sense 
always ends with his triad, but not necessarily with his 
strophe. 

Alcman's place as the first of the Nine Lyric Poets 
was doubtless primarily due to the preservation of his 
poems into Alexandrian times, and their preservation 
proves their popularity. The epitaph seen by 
Pausanias said with pride that his poems ' were not 
made the less sweet because he used the tongue of 
Sparta ' — which seems to indicate that his dialect 
was an innovation. 

His predecessors, mostly Lesbian, had perhaps run the 
Aeolic tendencies too strong, and the patriotic objectors 
(prototypes of the upholders of British music during the 
late war) welcomed a poet who would put a reasonable 
amount of Doric into these songs of Dorians. The epitaph 
is probably not contemporary ; but it may have been put 
up at some time, perhaps during the Peloponnesian War, 
when Spartan pride in everything Spartan was at its 
height. The same pride would secure the repeated per- 
formance and consequent preservation of his poems, as 
made him a Spartan instead of a Lydian. 
His dialectic innovation, though not so remarkable 
as would appear at first sight, 1 was doubtless a real 
advance, but his claim to greatness rested, as we have 
seen, on greater things. 

1 the late Laconian forms such as <r for d must be due to 
comparatively late editing; inscriptions show that these 
changes were not recognised in the spelling of the dialect till 
some generations after the time of Alcman 
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It is now time to step back to the early history of 
Greek Choral Melic. Among the various forms 
of this kind of poetry are some to which belong certain 
refrains, Irjte -rraidv to the Paean, <L BidvpapLpe to the 
Dithyramb, vfirjv v/xeWe to the Wedding-Song, aXXivov 
to the Lament. 1 

These refrains, called by the later Greeks i<pvfxvta and 
in origin probably identical with the eVajSos, whose name 
indeed is sometimes given them, are doubtless the oldest, 
and probably also the most truly ritual, parts of the 
song-element in the song-dances in which we find them. 
The lengthened vowel in two of them, like such forms as 
fj.xX e °vi jL * vos m Homer, betokens metrical adjustment, 
perhaps of stress-elements to the conditions of a pitch- 
language. Without pressing the parallelism unduly, we 
may note here that some of the old Norse ballads of the 
Shet lands have come down to us with the body of the 
stanza in an English translation, but with the refrain — 
which is comparatively unimportant as mere entertain- 
ment — still untranslated. Some of the traditional 
English carols similarly have the refrain in Latin. It 
would seem then that tho refrain resists change more 
obstinately than the rest of the song, and the apparently 
non-Hellenic character of the Greek refrains points to a 
language shift. It should be noted here that Irjte naiav 
recalls tho Hexameter, and the Hexameter was closely 
connected with Apollo ; while d> dtQvpajjifie is Iambic, and 
tho Iambie was associated with Dionysus as well as 
Demeter. 2 The song itself was doubtless called after the 
refrain — iraidv, 5idvpaix&os, etc. — and not vice versa. 

The Refrain in its earliest stage probably arose out 
of one or both of these elements : (1) the cult ery- 
and-movement — to use a term more applicable here 
than song-dance — of the crowd during the performance 
of a cult-act by one or a few of their number, an act 
in which most of them could share only vicariously, 
such as the slaying of an ox; (2) the 4 occupational * 
cry-and-movement of a number of people doing the 

1 the war-cries eAeAev (or eAeAeAev) and aXakd aro formal cries 
which might havo but apparently did not become refrains; 
eAeAeO was also used in lamentation 2 it should be added that 
eAeAeO and aAaAa, like the Embateria, are Anapaestic, and that 
Euripides uses Anapaests in a lament, Hcc. 155 ff. 
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same thing, such as rowing or reaping. In all such 
4 occupations * unity of movement is advantageous, 
in some, such as pulling on a rope, it is essential ; and 
to secure this unity in an occupational song-dance — 
for that is what this cry-and-movement comes to be — 
we must have a leader. Out of such elements, the 
man who performed the sacrifice, the man who led 
the rowers or reapers, was probably evolved the 
igdpxwv or leader-off, who developed by the division 
of functions so well known to anthropologists into : 

(1) The minstrel who played and sang and sometimes 
danced as well, while the chorus danced singing what they 
could, namely the refrain, which was always the same; 
and (2) the xopayos or dance-leader, of whom there would 
seem to have been sometimes two, one to each half of the 
chorus. This occasional division of the chorus is probably 
due to several causes : (1) there was sometimes difference 
of age or sex — Olen's Hymn to Eileithyia was sung by boys 
and danced by girls — ; (2) the ancient dance being 
mimetic, the dancers must often have had to represent 
two parties, as in a fight or a dispute; (3) non-Hellenic 
parallels show that among primitive peoples mimetic 
fights are a way of commemorating the dead, and have 
developed elsewhere than in Greece into competitions 
athletic and other. 

This duality is probably reflected in some if not all 
of the following phenomena : 

(1) in the Amoebeic Element, question-and-answer 
or the like, which has its derivatives in the sticho- 
mythia of Attic drama as well as in Bucolic poetry; (2) 
in the Triad — strophe and antistrophe followed by the 
epode deriving from the refrain, which was some- 
times itself called iirySos ; (4) in the Competitive Element 
which persisted in Greek life and literature even into 
the days of prose, 1 for instance in the Pythian aycoves 
at Delphi and the Dionysiac at Athens, and in the song- 
contests of Theocritus' shepherds. It also comes, this 
duality, into the Elegy and the Epode or epodic stanza, 
which only differ from each other in the Elegiac stanza or 
couplet having a doubled refrain (half -pentameter) ; 

1 this is the meaning of Thucydides' Krrjixa. e? aid fiaWov % 
ayo')vicrfj.a h to 7rapaxpi)M a aKovetv, * not for competition but for record 
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for in both, the first metrical element or lino is divisible 
into two parts by the caesura. 

If the Refrain, the ' Epode,' originated as we have 
suggested, whence arose the other part of the stanza ? 
Apparently from the leader's part. In the Dirge for 
Hector in the Iliad, the speeches of Hecuba, Andromache, 
and Helen are as it were the leader's parts, and the wails 
of the women which follow each of them the choric or 
refrain element ; in the earlier half of the same ritual 
performance, the leader's part is the lament of the minstrels, 
and the choric part again the wails of the women. 1 The 
dropping of the dancing chorus as it is dropped in Demo- 
docus' KAca avSp&v (but not in the Lay of Ares and 
Aphrodite) gives us monodic poetry; and this pedigree 
would seem to indicate that all monodic Greek ' art- 
poetry,' whether Epic, Elegiac, Iambic, or Melic, was in 
origin choral. But in some cases the ritual element 
resisted the tendency to make the performance a mere 
entertainment, and the dancing chorus, so far from 
being dropped, became more and more important, even- 
tually taking to itself the leader's part (or the two leaders' 
parts) as well as the refrain. 

This was the birth both of the Triadic arrangement, 
for instance of Attic drama, and of the Strophic 
arrangement, for instance of some of Pindar's 
Epinicia, the former a combination of the refrain 
or epode with two amoebeic leader's parts, the latter 
a fusion of it with a single leader's part. 
It is significant here that the refrain often extends in 
Attic tragedy into a little strophe of three or four lines, 
for instance eVl 8e rep redv/xevcp kt\., Aesch. Eum. 321- 
346 ; and that the last line of the familiar Sapphic stanza 
was called the Adonian, being metrically identical in all 
probability with the refrain of the Adonis-Song. There 
is nothing to show, as is sometimes held, that the Strophic 
arrangement is older than the Triadic. 

The choral cult song-dance, then, which emerges 
into the art-sphere in the latter half of the 7th Century, 
had an immemorial past behind it. 

1 whether or no this passage is a late addition, it is sufficiently 
ancient evidence for our purpose 
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It is to be observed in various stages of development in 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns. The pro- 
cessional song-dance of the Muses to Olyrapus in 1. 68 
of the Theogony (c. 750 B.C.) was clearly conceived by 
a man familiar with the Processional Hymn. At 1. 
515 of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 650 B.C.) 
the Paean is processional, led by Apollo (popixiyy* *v 
X^P£CT(Tlv ix°> v ^paroy niQapi^ocv \ kclXol koI vtyi fiiftds, where 
the last phrase suggests the song-dance. At 1. 157 of the 
much older Hymn to the Delian Apollo (8th Century) 
Delian maidens sing what is apparently the standing 
Hymn, like that of classical times, to Apollo and Artemis ; 
but we should note that it is there still followed by the 
' renowns of men.' Except perhaps for this feature, this 
song is essentially a Partheneion. The Wedding Song- 
dance and the Linus -Dirge song- dance in Homer have been 
mentioned above. In the Shield of Heracles (7th Century) 1 
we have the bridal procession, with a chorus of youths 
singing to the pipe, and another of maidens dancing to the 
lyre ; and the kcc/j.os or revel of young men ' some frolick- 
ing with dance and song, and others laughing in time with 
the fluteplayer as they went along.' 

From the earliest form of the Hymn developed in all 
probabilit}', as we have seen, the Epic Lay, the Hymn 
proper, and, as we shall see later, the Nome. Greek 
Choral Melic seems to have been derived from a later 
' return,' so to speak, to the ' non-art ' forms, ritual 
and once -ritual forms which had long existed side by 
side with the art -forms, but which hitherto had not 
been drawn upon by professional poet -musicians. 
In the 8th and 7th Centuries these ' non-art ' forms, 
folk-forms, made a number of contributions to the 
art -sphere, where the two-time Hexameter had so 
long reigned supreme. 

These were : (1) new metres and rhythms, for instance 
the three-time Iambic, Molossus, Ionic, the five-time 
Paeon and Cretic, 2 the Elegiac couplet; (2) new subjects 
or topics, for instance, lamentation, banter and invective, 

1 1. 270 2 sometimes, by the lengthening of the first long 
S3 T llable, the Cretic was adapted to what we call 6/8 time (or 
a double bar of 3); this adaptation is parallel to that of the 
ordinarily two-time Dactyl to predominantly Trochaic metres, 
which were usually three-time or rather six-time 
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exhortation with its offshoot ' moralising,' that is general 
reflexion on men and things (these new topics and their 
traditional metrical associations led the way to tho 
personal poem of which we find examples even in Archilo- 
chus, and to the personal element in the Choral Melic such 
as Alcman's Partheneion) ; (3) the resuscitation, as an 
art-form, of the song-dance. 

Apart from the evidence of Homer, Hesiod, and the 
Homeric Hymns, there is much to show that ritual 
song-dance had long existed in Greece. 
The Megarians used to send a chorus of fifty youths 
and maidens to Corinth whenever one of the Bacchiad 
family died. This was not only the family of Archias 
founder of Syracuse (740 B.C.) but one of the Spartan royal 
families, and therefore very ancient. Singers and dancers 
are figured on a ' Dipylon ' bowl. This Dipylon pottery, 
found at Athens, belongs to the 9th or 8th Century. We 
may compare too the Elean women's Hymn to Dionysus, 
and with it a passage of Pausanias (5. 16. 6) about the 
Heraean women's games or competitions : ' The Sixteen 
Women (chosen two from each tribe) also get up two 
choruses, one called the chorus of Physcoa, the other tho 
chorus of Hippodameia. This Physcoa, they say, was a 
native of the Vale of Elis who bore Dionysus a son 
Narcaeus, and she and her son were the first to worship 
Dionysus.' These were no doubt choruses of women. 
Herodotus speaks of ancient invective choral song-dances 
of women at Aegina. There are also the Attic rpuywboi or 
vintage-singers, from which came Attic comedy, and the 
rpayiKol x°P 0i held in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon. 

Ritual song-dance, then, was very ancient ; yet 
apart from prehistoric figures such as Olen, we do not 
hear of it in connexion with what we may call pro- 
fessional poets till Eumelus, and after him there is 
a gap of a century. Xor do we find it, in its ' pre- 
art ' stage, connected with any particular God. 
When, however, it emerges as an art-form in the 8th 
and 7th Centuries, we find it associated with Apollo. 

This is natural enough ; for the only professional poetry 
up to that time had been connected with the worship of 
Apollo and the Muses, and the only known periodic 
competition of poets which we can call prehistoric is the 
contest which Pausanias tells us was founded at Delphi in 
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the days of Chrysothemis and Philammon. For the 
chorus in the ancient ritual of Apollo we have clear 
evidence in the Paean in Homer, in Olen's Hymn to 
Eileithyia, in the local Delian partheneia mentioned in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and in the x°? ' 1 
sent to Delos as mentioned by Thucydides and the irpovoZiov 
of Eumelus for the Messenians. 

The chorus had probably been connected with the 
Pan -Dorian Apollo -festival of the Carneia in all 
Dorian communities from time immemorial, but had 
degenerated at Sparta into mere folk-ritual till the 
second revival of music, that by Thaletas in the 7th 
Century. If Terpander's earlier revival dealt with 
Choral Melic, we do not know of it. We find Thaletas 
credited, as we have seen, with the introduction of the 
Cretic and Paeonic rhythms and with the composition 
of song-dances for the choruses of the Three Ages at 
the Gymnopaediae. Tyrtaeus wrote for the same 
choruses, and also, as has been said above, composed 
Elegies for the flute. This brings us down to Alcman, 
with whom we have fully dealt already. 

The Aeolian tradition deriving from Terpander, 
which supplied Sparta with a long line of poets 
mostly Lesbian, produced before the end of this 
wonderful 7th Century the two great Lesbian lyrists 
Sappho and Axcaeus. Among Alcaeus' ten Books 
probably only one was choral, the Hymns; among 
Sappho's nine 1 we find one comprising Epitnalamies, 
and the contents of the others seem to have been 
mainly monodic. 

Besides this new predominance of solo-song, we find 
new rhythms, some of which are familiar to us because 
they were adopted and adapted by Horace. Besides 
these distinctively Aeolic metres both poets used the 
Hexameter — but showing peculiarities which may well be 
pre-Homeric — , 2 and Sappho's eighth Book contained 

1 for the question whether there were two differently arranged 
editions in Roman times see vol. i, p. 218 n. 2 kc'Ao/xcu begins 
one line of Alcaeus, and another ends with poo? e? 9a\a<ra-av iKave, 
while Sappho used the Spondaic beginning so frequently as to 
give her name to that type of line 
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Iambics, probably including Trochaics; but whether these 
were plain trimeters and tetrameters or combinations such 
as we find in Archiloehus, we do not know. 

One of the outstanding features of the new Aeolie verse 
is the entire absence of resolution and of groups of three 
short syllables. It can hardly therefore derive from the 
same source as the Paeon (-*—,-— ), which was Cretan, nor 
as the Choree or Tribrach (~~~) which was Phrygian. 
Another peculiarity is the Choriamb (— ~ — ). The * true ' 
Choriamb, composed as it were 1 of a Dactyl plus an extra- 
long syllable, occurs only in Asclepiad metres. It is 
equivalent to two bars, or one-and-two-thirds bars, of 
three -time. 2 In Gly conies and kindred metres the 
presence of the Choriamb is merely a question of syllable - 
division; it may be there, but it is not necessary to 

postulate it. The Ionic rhythms involving the feet «— 

and ww, as their name suggests, are something quito 

different. The Ionic, like the Molossus ( ), is equivalent 

to one bar of three-time. This, and perhaps the Glyconic, 
occur in Alcman. These metres may therefore have 
come earlier than the others into Lesbian art-poetry. 
Whatever their ultimate source, the Ionic certainly, in 
view of its name, and the Glyconic probably, because of 
its so frequent use by Anacreon, came through Ionian 
channels. The c Sapphic ' stanza with its 4 epode ' called 
Adonian, which occurs in the refrain of the Elean Hymn 
to Dionysus, in the cry £ fr-e Bafcxat in Euripides, and 
in one form of the refrain of the Paean, <£ ireudi', and 
the Asclepiads, used by Sappho in a choral song involving 
question and answer between a girl-choir and Cytherea, 
point to connexion certainly with folk-hymns, perhaps 
with a traditional Adonis-Song. The Glyconic (of which 
Alcman's 130. 5 is an uncertain example, as it follows two 
iambic dimeters), in view of Catullus' Epithalamium in 
the Glyconic-Pherecratic stanza, certain similar hymeneal 
fragments of Sappho and Euripides (Troad. 323 ff.), and 
the rhythm of the Wedding refrain, <5 vfirju vjxevaie, may 
perhaps be derived from an even more ancient Marriage - 
song. The worship of Adonis, mentioned first by Hesiod, 
seems to have come from Semitic sources through Cyprus. 
Some of these. new-Lesbian metres, for instance the 

i the Greeks probably felt it more as an iambus plus a trochee 
2 cf. Anacr. 97. 2, 5; or more accurately ono bar oi 5/6ths of 
a bar of 6/8 time 
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4 Sapphic ' and ' Alcaic,' to judge by their remaining so 
long without imitation, were perhaps peculiarly suited to 
the Aeolic accentuation; for the dialect -accent must have 
emphasised the particular character of an Aeolian or Dorian 
song even more than the * mode ' in which it was sung. 1 
Another peculiarity of Aeolic verse is that its arrange- 
ment is always strophic, never triadic, even in choral 
poetry. Even poems consisting entirely of similar lines, 
the prototypes of such odes as Horace's Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus, were considered in Alexandrian times to be 
made up of two -line strophes. This would hardly have 
been an invention of the Alexandrian editors. The 
Triadic arrangement, which, it should be remembered, 
involved by custom the construction of a different 
metrical system for every poem, is to be recognised, as 
we have seen, in Alcman's Partheneion, but in the home 
of the Lesbian tradition, as far as our scanty evidence 
goes, it never appears. It was probably a Dorian feature. 
Compare the Song of the Three Ages. We may remark 
here that, although these Lesbian poems were written in 
strophes like a modern church-hymn, the music, that is 
to say the notes as apart from the rhythm, must have 
changed completely from strophe to strophe. The repeti- 
tion was metrical not tonal. The same is probably true 
of all Greek lyric. If it had been otherwise, the over- 
lapping of the sense from strophe to strophe and even — 

1 these modes (ap/xoruu, tunings of the lyre) were a series of 
limited £ scales ' of 7 (or 8) notes differing from one another 
mainly, but probably not entirely, in relative pitch; each of the 
series began one note higher than its predecessor; each could 
be either in the * chromatic' or the ' diatonic * scale, according 
to the position of the semitones; they had various emotional 
associations, much as we roughly associate grief with the ' minor ' 
and joy with the ' major ' ; they were named after their origin 
(to arrange them from ' low ' to ' high ' ) Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, 
Aeolian, Ionian, but this nomenclature eventually underwent 
considerable change, e.g. the Aeolian became the Hypodorian, 
and the Mixolydian (said to have been invented by Sappho) was 
added below the Lydian ; the Dorian and Aeolian were tradition- 
ally proper to Choral and Monodic lyric respectively, the 
Phrygian to flute -music and the Dithyramb, the Lydian to 
laments, the Ionian to love and pleasure; anyone who has an 
' absolute ' sense of pitch, and has played an elaborate piece of 
music he knows well on a piano tuned a tone or a tone-and-a- 
haif lower than his own, will realise the possibility of this 
difference of emotional association 
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as in Pindar — from triad to triad, would hardly have been 
possible. Moreover Greek music took account of the 
pitch -accent, at any rate, it would seem, till the mid- 
5th Century, 1 and this was ignored in Greek metre till 
stress began to resume its sway in the language. The 
dance, on the other hand, where dance there was, could 
remain essentially the same throughout, though there 
could be, and doubtless was, much variety of action 
without any change of the actual steps. 

Other notable features of Lesbian poetry are the 
frequency of alternatives such as oppavos and tp<xvos> 
which, however they should be spelt, may be reckoned 
historically correct — both standing for opFavos\ and the 
lengthening of certain consonants for metrical purposes, 
for instance bwupive. Both these features have their 
parallels in Homer, where dialectical considerations point 
to their belonging to the Aeolic element. The metrical 
lengthenings, at any rate, are in all probability survivals 
of an early stage of Greek or prc-Greek poetry when the 
rules of quantity had not worked themselves out, but 
words were simply grouped roughly in rhythms. The 
initial ' freedoms * - r or found in certain Aeolic lines 
and also in Yedic poetry, may well be equally archaic. 
As in ordinary speech, rhythmic fixity doubtless began in 
Greek poetry and its forbears at the end of the unit. 
This rough grouping into rhythms is most easily con- 
ceived of as taking place at a stage in the growth of the 
language when stress was the predominant form of 
accentuation, when the rhythms were stress-rhythms as 
in the lyre (and piano), not length-rhythms as in the 
flute (and organ). And the fact that there were two 

quintuple or five-time feet called Paeon, and 

( or the first of which is conceivably that 

of the earliest form of the refrain of the Paean, irjiraidtovj 
can better be accounted for by supposing them twin 
descendants of a foot of five beats than of five lengths. 2 

1 compare Dion. Hal. Comp. 11 on a ' chorus ' of Euripides 
with the Delphian 'Hymns' to Apollo; this disregard of the 
pitch-accent was clearly one of E.'s innovations (cf. Ar. Frogs 
1313 ff.) which was not followed by the conservatives; it 
would tend to make it less easy for the audience to follow the 
words, and doubtless contributed to the resuscitation of the 
monodic, and therefore more easily intelligible, Lyre-Sung 
Nome (see p. 673) 2 cf. Aristox. ap. Ox. Pap. 9 col. 4, where 
the possibility of a Paeon of five shorts is suggested 
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If this is right, the absence of resolved feet from Lesbian 
verse seems natural enough. The unit was traditionally 
the syllable, not the short syllable, and consequently it 
would not occur to anyone to substitute two shorts for 
one long. That would come in later as the stress -tradition 
faded away and the increasing use of the flute, with its 
* sustained ' rather than * percussive ' sound, supported 
that growing reliance on variation of length rather than 
of loudness which was natural to the art-rhythms of a 
pit eh -language. 1 Last, but not least, Lesbian poetry 
speaks its own language. Tyrtaeus mixes, though indeed 
rarely, with the traditional Ionic of the Elegy the Doric 
of his audience ; Alcman allows the Aeolic which we may 
take it was traditional in the Sparto -Lesbian Succession 
to colour the Doric which he was praised for substituting 
for it; Sappho and Alcaeus throw off the foreign yoke 
and write as they spoke. 2 

Here then we have clear evidence of the incorpora- 
tion into Greek poetry of a fresh tradition, which 
eventually combined with those of Thaletas and 
Polymnastus and produced the great lyrics of Pindar 
and Aeschylus. Some of its elements may well be 
due to Lyclian influence, old and new. Terpander 
introduced the pedis from Lydia; Sappho was the 
first to use the Mixolydian ' mode.' Others were 
native, we may suppose, to Lesbos. The avoidance 
of three concurrent short syllables is, as we have 
seen, essentially Greek. 3 In any case it was doubtless 
derived, most of it, from the ' folk,' among whom, 
always open indeed to foreign influence, an influence 
which in the days of slavery was felt in every house- 
hold but the very humblest, 4 it had nevertheless 

1 the flute and the tribrach were supposed to be Phrygian 
2 this of course does not mean that they eschewed all poetic 
locutions; they wrote in the spoken dialect, but what they 
wrote was poetry 3 or pre-Greek ; Vedic * tends to eliminate 

even groups of two shorts ' (Meillet, Orig. Indoeurop. des Metres 
Grecs, p. 45) 4 Plutarch's story of the Helot prisoners of the 
Thebans (see p. CI 1 ), and the story of the ill-treatment of the 
free-born female captive from Olynthus in Demosthenes F.L. 402, 
imply that it was the custom to make your prisoners-of-war sing 
to you ; cf . the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse ; slaves were often 
prisoners*of-war 
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preserved features both of the songs the early Greek 
colonists had brought with them to Lesbos, and of 
those they had found there when they came. 

The causes of this incorporation, whether it was 
made by Sappho and Alcaeus or, what is more likely, 
their immediate but unknown 1 predecessors, are to be 
looked for in changing circumstances and a changing 
outlook. For one thing, the introduction of coinage 
had but recently given its great stimulus to commerce, 
and the accumulation of wealth had begun to give 
men freer command of the labour of their fellows. 
This showed itself not only in the multiplication of 
' tyrannies ' throughout Greece, but in the conflicts 
between nobles and commons, as for instance at 
Mytilene. Sappho, who was banished by the demo- 
cratic dictator Pittacus, was of high birth, and her 
husband a very rich man who came from Andros : 
her brother accumulated enough wealth as a trader 
in wine to buy the notorious courtesan Doricha 4 at 
a high price.' It is natural in such circumstances — - 
in Greece — that poets should get more to do. We 
may believe that ritual song-dance, particularly if, 
as it often was, it was competitive, gave opportunity 
for the display of wealth. Wealth made the indi- 
vidual, with his greater command of others' hands, 
a greater person than his neighbours, a more im- 
portant wheel in the machine of state. This feeling 
of importance would seem to have expressed itself in 
art-patronage, and fostered a demand for poetic 
praise of men as well as of Gods. 

The first portrait statue — of a victorious Spartan 
athlete- at Olympia — appears in 62S, the first En- 
comium among the fragments of Alcaeus. These 
Eulogies were doubtless a development of an old 
feasting-custom not unconnected with the Homeric 
' renowns of men 5 on the one hand and the ritual 
Libation-Song on the other. The Love-Song, found, 
as we have seen, already in Alcman, was a specialised 
development, we may take it, of the same originals; 

1 possibly Arion was one 
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its sister the Epinicion or Song of Congratulation 
for victory in the Games is found — but as a ' Hymn 2 
to Heracles celebrating the poet's own success — as 
early as Archilochus. To the same family doubtless 
belongs the Scolion or Drinking- Song, whose origin, 
as we have seen, was ascribed to Terpander. 1 This 
too is found in Alcman as well as in Alcaeus. Alcaeus' 
Stasiotica, Political Songs, were probably separated 
from his Drinking-Songs by the Alexandrian editors 
merely because of their subject. We have an iambic 
tetrameter in Alcaeus, and, as we saw just now, 
Sappho's eighth Book was called The Iambics. 
Whether or not the traditional metre of invective 
was commonly used by both, the lampooning spirit is 
in some of the Stasiotica of Alcaeus and in Sappho's 
lines To a Woman of No Education. 

During the 7th Century the whole Greek view of 
life had become more individualistic, more self- 
conscious, more analytic. 2 Poets now sang more 
about their own feelings, and addressed themselves 
to the emotions of individuals as well as to those of 
collective audiences. The sphere of art -activities 
was enlarged to include private life. The old customs 
of the feast became the proper subject of high art, 
and high art took over with the customs the folk- 
metres which belonged to them. This is doubtless 
why these new metrical forms emerged in Lesbian 
poetry, and why too, though new to the world of 
art, they are so remarkably archaic in colouring. 
But this was not all. Archilochus is said to have 
invented the custom of ' reciting some of the Iambics 
to music and singing others.' Thus begirds the 
divorce of poetry from song. And when poetry has 
once become possible apart from music, it has taken 
the first step towards becoming a thing written rather 
than a thing spoken. The written epitaph is to the 

1 these types are discussed pp. 653 ff. 2 cf. the 

development of the use of the Indicative Mood (that of the 
Objective realm) for unfulfilled wishes, between Homer and 
Tragedy; this shows a power of analysis to which the Latins 
did not attain 
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lament, the written love-poem to the serenade, as the 
written message is to direct speech. 
Even in Archilochus thero are fragments which might 
come from letters ; Alcaeus writes from exilo to his friend 
Melanippus; Sappho's so-called Hymn to Aphrodite may 
be best interpreted as a love-letter; her scolding Ode to 
the Nereids could hardly have been sung to Charaxus 
with lyre -accompaniment ; we may well believe that 
Horace, in imitating the style and matter of the Lesbian 
poetry, imitated also its occasions, and some of his Odes 
are unmistakably letters, for instance I. 20, an answer to 
Maecenas' request for an invitation to the Sabine farm. 
Moreover in a new fragment of Sappho there is some trace 
of the poem of reflexion, in which the audience, as it were, 
is the writer himself. 

These uses of poetry indicate again an increase of 
individualism and self-consciousness. 

Among the remains of Alcaeus, besides the songs 
mentioned above, we find Hymns and War-Songs. 
All his forms, except the Hymns, were probably 
developments of the songs sung either at feasts or 
after the company had broken up and lovers sought 
their mistresses. Many were doubtless sung at table, 
some outside the loved one's door, — and some, as 
we have seen, were sent as letters. These occasions, 
we may take it, were not confined to men. Women 
were not kept in the background in Lesbos, or Sappho 
would not have had sufficient political influence to 
deserve banishment. Indeed the evidence goes to 
show that the seclusion of high-born women in 
Greece was Ionian rather than Dorian or Aeolian. 
Even at Athens, to judge by certain of Aristophanes' 
comedies, it was probably not so complete as is 
generally believed. 

This is not the place to attempt an estimate of the 
influence exercised by these two Lesbians, direct or 
through their imitators, on the culture of the western 
world. We know what Dionysius thought of Alcaeus, 
what Plato thought of Sappho. To many moderns, 
Sappho, like Plato himself, is one of those great of 
the earth to whom one returns again and again to 
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find them ever greater. For all the answers to the 
question, "Why are these two poets — and Sappho, of 
course, in particular — so attractive to us?" we may 
indeed go far, but some of them are near and plain. 
First, of these more than of any ancient singer it is 
true to say that we find ourselves dealing with poets 
rather than poems, with persons rather than books. 
The curve of individualism reaches its peak in the 
self -revelation of Sappho. Secondly, and here again 
Sappho outshines her contemporary, they are masters, 
even among the Greeks, of the art of putting a thing 
briefly without making it bald, gracefully without 
making it untrue, simply without making it un- 
dignified. Thirdly, theirs is almost entirely free of 
the mannerisms of phrase which cause most other 
early Greek poetry, beautiful as it often is, to smack 
of the sophistication that comes of a long tradition. 
Fourthly and lastly, great as Greek Choral poetry 
could be, it was in its essence tribal, and that means 
bound up with national customs and habits of 
thought which to us are mere matter of history; the 
Lesbian Monodies, on the other hand, are concerned 
with the unchanging elements of man's individual 
life, — birth, feasting, friendship, love, war, ambition, 
exile, rest after strife, sleep, death. Good poems on 
such themes, in whatever language they may be 
written, to whatever time they may belong, ask of 
us no effort of the imagination ; they go straight home. 

In the first quarter of the 6th Century, when 
Aleaeus and Sappho were still singing in Lesbos, and 
Alcman still perhaps training girl-choruses at Sparta, 
there was a stir, as has been already said, among the 
fluteplayers, which caused the inclusion in the 
Pythian contests of Flute-sung Elegy and Flute- 
playing pure and simple. Of these two ' events ' 
only the latter survived the first meeting, but else- 
where the flute continued to be the instrument 
proper to Elegy, and Sacadas of Argos was famous 
for both types of 2S T ome, the Flute -sung, avXcpSiKrj, 
and the Flute -played, avA^Tt/oJ, Qf the former we 
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have mention of a Talcing of Troy, and of the latter 
we hear of the Pythian Nome, a musical representa- 
tion, in five ' movements,' of the fight between 
Apollo and the Serpent. Sacadas is mentioned with 
Thaletas as an innovator in rhythm. Another 
recorded name of this period, Xaxthus, is famous as 
that of the earliest known composer of an Orcsteia, 
probably a Lyre -Sung Xorae. 

The life of Stesichoeus of Locri, called of Himera 
(if that be the solution of the puzzle of his identity), 
who was reckoned of the Nine Great Lyric Poets, 
would seem to lie between G30 and 550. He drew 
for themes upon his predecessor Xanthus, and his 
Lyre-Sung Xomes, if these they were, owed some- 
thing to (the younger ?) Olympus. 

He is connected in various passages of ancient authors 
not only with Himera and Locri (or Mataurus) but with 
Acragas and with the Arcadian town of Pallantium, 
whence he is said to have been banished to Catana in 
Sicily, the place of his burial. He seemingly did not 
belong to the half -Lesbian school of Sparta, and though 
lie was contemporary with Sappho and Alcaeus, shows 
no trace of what we may call the new-Lesbian tradition. 
His poems, arranged at Alexandria in twenty-six 
Books, ran some of them to more than one, though 
we hear of no generic titles but Hymns, Paeans and 
Love-Songs. He calls his Helen a Proem or Prelude, 
and his Calyce, which became a folk-song among the 
women of Greece, can hardly perhaps have been 
choral. The longer poems, as we shall see, were 
probably Lyre -Sung Xomes, divided perhaps into long 
episodes. 1 Such Monodies, as they seem to have 
been, would have the advantage over Choral poetry, 
as Timotheus saw many years after, in being more 
easily heard as words, and therefore more suitable 

1 the omission of his name by Froclus on the Xorae is not 
conclusive against this view ; he also omits Corinna ; moreover 
the Xome and the Prelude were often confused (see below, 
p. 674); that they were Dithyrambs is hardly possible at this 
early stage of the Dithyramb's development; but some of 
them may have been Hymns, since Clement calls Stesichorus 
the inventor of the Hymn 
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as mere entertainment. The nature of the Nome 
will be discussed later. Meanwhile it should be noted 
that, apart from his ' invention ' of the Triad, Stesi- 
chorus' fame seems to have rested on his power as 
a narrator. ' Longinus,' Quintilian, Antipater of 
Si don, all compare him to Homer. Simonides speaks 
of the two in the same breath. The age of the 
tyrants was soon to see a repetition of that char- 
acteristic of the age of the kings, the court-poet. 
The mantle of the singer of the old Epic Lay had 
already fallen on the singer of the new Lyric Tale. 
But as yet, like the Lesbian Succession at Sparta, 
the poe't was patronised by the state. We may 
compare Stesichorus' advice to the Agrigentines to 
beware of Phalaris, and his remark to the Locrians 
that they must not prove wanton, or the crickets 
would chirp from the ground. 1 The style here is 
reminiscent of the Delphic oracle. Stesichorus is 
still the medicine-man, the Hebrew prophet, the 
spiritual power rather in the state than of it. 

The subjects of his poetry include, besides the 
myths of the Epos, certain love -tales — gathered pre- 
sumably from the lips of the people — which are of 
great interest because they furnished models to the 
Alexandrian poets. Stesichorus' Daphnis was the 
forerunner of Theocritus' Song of Thyrsis, and may 
well be an ancestor, through the Greek Novel, of 
modern Romance. 

The metres of his few extant fragments show some 
combination of Dactylic with Trochaic, especially in the 

'epitritic 5 close (— ~ ), but the two-time Dactylic greatly 

predominates. Only in the Rhadina, which Strabo 
thought to be wrongly ascribed to him, do we find any 
possible trace of new-Lesbian influence. 

To Stesichorus is perhaps due the begirining of the 
structural expansion, both metrical and syntactical, 
which we see on comparing an ode of Pindar with an 
ode of Alcaeus. Whether we should accept the ancient 
belief that he invented the Triad, is doubtful. His name, 

1 instead of from the trees, which would be destroyed by 
an external foe 
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which is a nickname, indeed proves that he made some 
great advance in Choral Melic, and Suidas* authority 
declares that all his poetry was * epodic' Yet the very 
length of some of his poems points to Monody, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible, particularly in view of the 
new fragments of Ibycus, to regard the arrangement of 
Alcman's Partheneion as anything but triadic. The 
problem of priority of invention often remains unsolved 
to-day, with all the relevant documents available. In 
this case the internal evidence is almost none, and the 
external slight and indirect or else of questionable 
authority. 

But there is no doubt that this Dorian who inspired 
Euripides the tragic poet and Polygnotus the painter, 
who was parodied by Aristophanes and sung at 
Athenian banquets, and whose choral achievements 
became the proverbial test of a Greek's claim to have 
been educated, was a very great man. 

The next great name comes a generation later. 
Ibycus is for many reasons an interesting figure. 
This Dorian poet, who in so many ways resembles 
Stesichorus, and whose works were sometimes con- 
fused with his, refused to become tyrant of his 
native city, the half-Doric, half-Ionic Rhegium, and 
not only withdrew to the Ionian court of Aiaces at 
Samos but, as we now know, dedicated his poems 
(or a Book of his poems) to his son and successor 
Polycrates. This shows very clearly the power to 
which a poet could still attain by virtue of what 
we may call the medicine-man tradition. It was 
used either to thwart the power of the commercial 
tyrant, or, as Alcaeus used it, to rally the aristocrats 
against the rising middle-class. And it is charac- 
teristic of the age that the same man who was offered 
the supreme power in his birthplace, is the first 
recorded instance, after the Heroic Age, of a court - 
poet. 

Ibycus' metres bear a close resemblance to those of 
Stesichorus. They are mainly combinations of Dactyl 
and Trochee with the Dactyl predominating. The struc- 
ture of his poems, some of which we now know to have 
been triadic, shows no advance on Alcman. But we see 
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for the first time a certain sign of the spread of the new- 
Lesbian influence, the Choriamb. The same influence is 
probably to be traced in the personal note that sounds 
in the beautiful fragments of the Love -Poems which 
made his chief claim to immortality. It is clear that in 
losing Ibycus we have lost much, perhaps even a c male 
Sappho.' Whether these Love-Poems were Monodies we 
do not know. Some of them certainly contained myths. 
But human nature as well as the Aeolian connexion makes 
it unlikely that they were all Choral. If the authorship 
of Stesichorus' Funeral Games of Pelias was sometimes 
attributed to him, it would seem probable that Ibycus 
wrote similar narrative poems, some of which may have 
been Monodic. The triadic arrangement of the poem 
dedicated (or dedicatory) to Polycrates would seem to 
imply that it was performed by a chorus as an Encomium 
or Eulogy, a development of the ku/jlos of which we have 
already had examples — but Monodic examples — in Alcaeus. 
Some of the Love-Songs were probably of the same type. 
We hear of no Hjmins or Paeans, though we have one 
mention of a Dithyramb. Of this we shall speak later. 
The dedication to Polycrates is to be noted as a 
personal ending to a Choral and impersonal song. 
It marks the growing tendency to employ art-choral 
to honour an individual, a tendency which appears 
later in the Eulogies and Epinicia of Simonides and 
Pindar. 

The new-Lesbian influence is very clearly marked 
in the fragments of a poet who sang at the same 
court. The long life of the Ionian A^acreon, 
beginning before the middle of the 6th Century, 
continued well into the oth. 

He probably died at Athens about 488. Aeschylus' first 
tragedy was staged in 499. Anacreon's life seems to have 
been spent at his birthplace Teos, at Abdera whither 
lie went with his countrymen when they emigrated to 
Thrace rather than submit to the Persians, at the court 
of Polycrates at Samos, at Athens at the court of the 
Peisistratfds, at the house of the Thessalian noble 
Echecratid;is, and again at Athens under the democracy. 
Antiquity seems to have possessed his works in 
five Books, the first three probably comprising his 
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Lyric poetry, the fourth his Iambic, and the fifth his 
Elegiac. Among his Elegies were Drinking-Songs, 
Epitaphs and other Inscriptions, and perhaps in- 
vective. 

The use of metre for inscriptions was a survival of the 
very early days when all ' literature,' all that is that was 
composed for record or repetition, tended to be metrical, 
partly through long association with the dance, and 
partly because verse — which is not at that stage dis- 
tinguishable from song — aids the memory. That the 
early Greek inscriptions were first in Hexameters 1 and 
then in the Elegiac metre, 2 points to the early separation — 
in this order — of Epos and Elegy from music. These 
were now the natural speech -met res. 
One of Anacreon's Inscriptions appears to have 
been written for the grave of a fellow-countryman 
who fell in the battle which broke the resistance of 
the natives of Abdera; another is the dedication of 
a votive effigy for the victory of the horse of Phci- 
dolas of Corinth at Olympia. The subjects of the 
Iambics seem to have been various, but all personal, 
and many of them, as would be expected, satirical. 
The most famous of these is the charming little 
piece, composed perhaps at Abdera, to the Thracian 
coquette. This must have been either sent as a 
letter, or sung — or recited — at a drinking-bout, 
perhaps both. 

The metres of this Book owe much to the tradition of 
Archilochus, but also, like those of Ibycus, betray the new- 
Lesbian strain by the use of Choriambs. It is to be 
noted that the only two extant poems of any length are 
divisible into strophes of two and three lines respectively. 
The Melic poetry included Hymns, Love-Songs — one at 
least in the form of a Hymn — , Partheneia, and (what adds 
the last and most lasting touch to the traditional picture 
of this lover of lads, lasses, wine, and music) songs of 
regret for past youth. The Choral poems, of which wo 
have the little Hymn dedicating a temple or statue of 
Artemis at the Ionian Magnesia, and a new and doubtfully 
restored fragment from tho Maiden-Songs, show no ad- 

1 e.g. those on the Chest of Cypselus, Pans. 5. 18 2 wo 
have three ascribed to Archilochus, and three to Sappho 
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vance in elaboration on those of Ibycus. The metre, how- 
ever, instead of being mainly Dactylic, is Glyconic, Chori- 
amb ic, and Ionic, all new-Lesbian characteristics ; and the 
poems appear to be arranged sometimes in homorrhythmic 
strophes of uneven length. The entire absence of the 
Triad may be an accident. 

The fragments of the Melic songs of love and 
wine, in which Anaereon's self -revelation comes 
second only to Sappho's, but which, to judge by 
Horace's words in the Ode Yelox amoenum, included 
narrative poems, have less fire and more sweetness 
than those of Ibj-cus. Though the serious note is 
not always absent from them, they seem to betoken 
a man who often played with love rather than loved, 
and, as we should expect in such a man, invective 
has here spread beyond its traditional spheres both 
of metre and occasion. Among them, for the first 
time, we find the Anacreontic or Half -Iambic metre, 
really a type of Ionic, which enjoyed so great a vogue 
with the late imitators on whom rests Anaereon's 
modern reputation. Of his fame in oth-Century 
Athens there can be no question : 

4 On the Athenian Acropolis ' says Pausanias (i. 25) ' are 
statues of Pericles son of Xanthippus and of his father 
also who fought the Persians at Mycale. Near Xanthippus 
stands Anacreon of Teos, the first poet excepting Sappho 
of Lesbos to make his chief theme love. The statue 
represents him as one singing in his cups.' 

The latter half of the 6th Century brought the 
beginnings of a change which proved of capital 
importance in the history of the world, the rise of 
Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece. Peisis- 
tratus or his sons collected the first recorded library, 
saw to the editing of Homer and Hesiod, and regulated 
the performance of the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic 
Festival ; Hipparchus brought Anacreon to Athens 
and made Simonides, as we shall see, a court-poet; 
the young Pindar was sent to Athens to learn his 
art; within a generation of the death of Anacreon 
Athens had become the home of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. Among the foreigners befriended by 
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Hipparchus was Lasus of Hermione in Argolis, 
Melic poet, teacher of the lyre, and musical theorist. 1 
He seems indeed to have been the first writer on the 
theory of musie, to have improved the lyre by giving it a 
more extensive and more finely divided scale, and to have 
given new life to the Dithyramb — whose history is reserved 
for a later page — both by enlarging its metrical and tonal 
scope, and by making its performance competitive. 

He clearly had much to do, after the fall of the 
Peisistratids, with the extension or institution of the 
intertribal contests in music and poetry by which 
Cleisthenes sought to establish his constitution in 
the affections of the people. 

Though his Choral poetry seems to have survived into 
the Alexandrian age, we have only the first three lines of 
his Hymn to the Hermionian Demeter, and references, both 
of which throw doubt on their genuineness, to an asig- 
• ma tic ode entitled The Centaurs and a Book of Dithy- 
rambs. 

His later reputation may be measured by his 
having been accorded a place among the Seven Wise 
Men, and his contemporary fame by Pindar's flute- 
master's choice of him to instruct his pupil in the 
lyre. 

A then somewhat similar but now far more famous 
figure in the Athenian life of that day is the first 
Pan-Hellenic poet, Simonides. 

Born about 555, he seems to have spent his youth and 
early manhood in his birthplace, the Ionian island of 
Ceos ; then to have lived under the patronage of Hippar- 
chus at Athens; and after the fall of the Peisistratids to 
have migrated to Thessaly, where he lived with one or 
other of the great nobles. In the year 506 or soon after, 
ho wrote an Epitaph for the Athenians who died in the 
operations against Chalcis, and early in the new century 
accepted the new order and returned to Athens to live 
under the democratic regime. 

1 it is significant that the first ancient system of musical 
notation was founded on an old Argive alphabet, and that 
Lasus' theoretical studies were shared by the Pythagorean 
Hippasus of Metapontum 
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Like Lasus, he seems to have thrown himself into the 
musico-poetical side of the popular movement, and 
is recorded as having won a victory as poet and 
chorus -trainer in the year after the battle of Mara- 
thon. At the age of eighty he won his fifty-sixth 
prize for the Dithyramb. He wrote the inscription 
for the new statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
set up in 477. Friend of the foremost Athenian 
Themistocles and of the foremost Spartan Pausanias, 
he now wrote Epitaphs, Dirges, and other poems of 
the war, some of them in competition with other 
poets such as Aeschylus, some, we may believe, by 
direct commission. The last few years of his long 
life were spent at the court of Hiero of Syracuse, the 
resort at that time of his nephew Bacchylides, of 
Pindar, and of Aeschylus. In the year 475 his 
influence with Hiero, his fame in Sicily, and the 
traditional respect paid to poets as healers of discord, 
were such that he made peace in the field between 
the armies of Hiero and Theron of Acragas before a 
blow had been struck. 

Besides his fame as a poet, Sirnonides enjoyed in anti- 
quity the reputation, of having invented the art of mne- 
monics, some system, presumably, of memory- training ; 
and also of having added certain letters to the alphabet, 
a tradition founded perhaps on his having set the fashion 
at Athens, as a popular Ionian poet well might do, of 
employing the Ionic alphabet, which seems to have come 
into vogue in Attic literature in the middle of the 5th 
Century, though it did not supersede the old alphabet 
officially till the first year after the Peloponnesian War. 
For us Sirnonides lives in his noble Epitaphs of 
the Persian War, in his great little Dirge for the 
heroes of Thermopylae, and in his incomparable 
JDanae. These rank with the fragments of Sappho, 
the Parthenon, and the Dialogues of Plato as the 
finest living flowers of the Greek genius. 

Hymns, Paeans, Prayers, Dithyrambs — these to the 
Gods; Dirges, Epinicia, Eulogies, Inscriptions — these to 
men; such was the ancient classification of his works. 
Suidas' notice mentions as his most famous Elegiac poems 
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The Kingdom of Cambyscs and Darius, The Sea- fight with 
Xerxes, The Sea-fight off Artemisium; as his most famous 
lyric poem The Sea-fight at Salamis; and includes among 
his works a Book of Tragedies. His "Atciktol Aoyot were 
perhaps a sort of Mime. Among the Eulogies, besides 
that on Salamis, were Elegiac poems on the battles of 
Marathon and Plataea. Among the Inscriptions, besides 
War-Epitaphs, are lines for the tomb of the daughter of 
Hippias, for one of the Alcmaeonids, for the runner Dandes 
of Argos, for Lycas a Thessalian hound. The same Book 
contained dedications for votive-offerings for victories over 
Chalcis, over the Persians off Artemisium, over the Car- 
thaginians at Himera and the Etruscans off Cumae ; for 
the altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea ; for the statues of 
wirming athletes ; for a painting by Polygnotus at Delphi. 1 

None of Simonicles' Melic poetry seems to have 
been Monodic. In the fragments of his Choral works 
we find for the first time the common Lyric dialect 
of speech- — and one may almost add, of metre — 
which seems, like the common Epic dialect which 
generations before had been the first literary expres- 
sion of the unity of the Greek race, to have arisen as 
part of the new emphasis in that unity brought about 
by the Persian Wars. 

Neither in speech, metre, nor structure is there any 
notable distinction to be made between these fragments 
and the * choruses ' of Attic drama. Some of the Epitaphs 
show Doric forms rather than' the traditional Ionic when 
they are written for Dorians ; the Melic dialect does not 
vary. Here too for the first time we find the Triad in 
its full development with strophes eight or nine lines 
long. Side by side with it we find, as in Pindar, the 
strophic arrangement; here also the strophes are longer 
than hitherto. These changes in the direction of greater 
elaboration should be considered in connexion with the 
musical reforms of Lasus, and the statement of the 
Scholiast on Pindar that the * originator ' of the dancing- 
chorus was Arion of Methymna (at Corinth), who was 
followed (seventy years later) by Lasus. 

1 some at least, probably all the best, of the Simonidean 
Inscriptions printed in vol. ii are to be ascribed to Simonides; 
the fashionable doubt of their genuineness is chiefly due to 
misunderstanding of Herodotus (see vol. ii, p. 353 n.) 
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In default of the self -revelation of monodic poetry, 
the basis of our estimate of Simonides naturally 
includes the stories that gathered round his name. 
Many of these record wise sayings, some of which are 
proverbs still : ' Fortune favours the brave,' ' Painting 
is silent Poetry,' * Play all your life and never be entirely 
in earnest.' On the other hand, there are references 
even as early as Aristophanes to his penuriousness ; and 
Pindar was supposed to hint at him where he says ' The 
•Muse was no seeker of gain then, nor worked for hire,' 
and the ancient comment is ' He means that nowadays 
they compose victory-songs for pay, a custom begun hy 
Simonides.' Pindar was probably referring to all con- 
temporary poets including himself. It may be that the 
Eulogy, being complimentary of an individual, was the 
last form of poetry to be bought and sold, or that till 
the end of the 6th Century poets had lived by teaching 
the young, and regarded the composition of lyric poetry 
and the training of choruses as acts of grace. 
In any case a dispassionate survey of all the 
external evidence suggests, not a niggard, but a man 
of independent disposition who was not content to 
live as a mere hanger-on of rich men, but believed 
the labourer to be worthy of his hire; and this is not 
inconsistent with the great kindly humorous soul 
that beams from the Danae and the Epitaphs. 
Sappho was supreme in the solo-song, the personal 
lyric; Simonides was great because he took the 
choral lyric, the collective epitaph— the impersonal 
song, the song of the tribe — and made it, humanly 
speaking, personal. 

Among the fragments of Simonides are certain after- 
dinner impromptus, which, like some of the dedi- 
catory Inscriptions, show the marvellous technical 
ingenuity that comes of a life spent in handling 
words. The dinner-table was clearly the venue of 
his passage -at -arms with a man who, significantly 
of the period, combined the Lyric and Iambic poet 
with the Comedy-writer, and strangely enough was 
a five-event champion as well, Timocreon of Rhodes. 
By the irony of fate Timocreon owes the preservation 
of his most considerable extant fragment to his having 
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attacked in it Simonides' friend Themistocles. It is 
a triadic poem, and therefore probably Choral, 
written in a much more pronounced Doric than that 
of the Attic ' choruses," and was probably sung and 
danced, like Simonides' Victory-Song for Scopas, at a 
drinking -party. The Eulogy here masquerades as a 
lampoon. 

Timocreon's poem in Ionic dimeters beginning ' Quoth 
a pretty man of Sicily to his mother.' and his monodic 
Drinking-song in Trochaic dimeters to the God of Riches, 
suggest that he is indebted, if not for form, at least for 
matter, to Alcaeus. He seems to have quoted an Iambic 
line of Anacreon's. Like Simonides, he also wrote 
Inscriptions. Of his Comedies, like Simonides' Tragedies, 
nothing is known except the statement of Suidas that he 
wrote them. 

Another poet of this age who seems to have com- 
bined ' pure ' lyric and the drama was Phrynichus, 
whose first tragic victory was in 511, and who is 
recorded by Timaeus as a writer of Paeans. 1 Thus 
in the first quarter of the 5th Century signs are 
already visible of a change in the history of Greek 
Melic. The lyric genius of Athens is soon to run in 
but two channels, the Dithyramb and the Drama. 

Before we continue the account of Lyric at the 
new literary metropolis we have to speak of four 
poets, two Pan-Hellenic and two provincial, the latter, 
whom we shall take first, both wholly or in part 
Dorian, and both — a thing hardly to be exj^ected in 
Ionian Athens — women. The noble figure of Tele- 
sllla of Argos shines for us in the pages of Pausanias 
and Plutarch, but as a poet, or rather a prophet, 
turned warrior. Of her poetry we know hardly more 
than that, like another Dorian, Timocreon, she used 
the Doric dialect and sometimes the Ionic measure, 
and that she wrote what was perhaps a Partheneion 
to Artemis and probably a Hymn to Apollo. 

Of the great Boeotian poetess who was by some 

1 unless indeed we read, with T. Reinach, Tynnichus for 
Phrynichus 
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accorded tenth place in the ' canon ' of Greek Lyric 
Poets, there is fortunately more to say. Apart from 
her famous reproof of the young Pindar (above, 
p. 6), and his as famous but less courteous reference 
to her rusticity (above, p. 8), little is known of 
Corinna beyond what may be gathered from the 
few extant fragments of her work. She was born at 
Tanagra; she perhaps lived part of her life at Thebes ; 
she was five times victorious over Pindar; she took 
Pindar to task in a poem for using an Attic word; 
she wrote ' five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric 
Nomes. 5 She was moreover a pupil of an otherwise 
almost uiiknown lyric poetess Myrtis of Anthedon, 
who wrote at least one poem, known to Plutarch, on 
a local Tanagraean myth, resembling in subject the 
love-tales of Stesichorus and in general type the 
stories sung by Corinna herself. 

To judge by her editor's orthography, which cannot 
be earlier than the 4th Century, the edition in which the 
Alexandrians apparently found Corinna 's works was made 
long after her day. It throws light on the provincial, or 
should we say national, character of her work compared 
with Pindar's, that it was not ' metagrammatised ' like 
his into the new Attic alphabet, but into its offshoot 
the new Boeotian. The edition was probably made by a 
Theban schoolmaster soon after the battle of Leuctra, 
when the national pride of the Boeotians ran high. 

In the extant part of what appears to be the 
introductory poem to her Old-Wives' Tales, of which 
there were perhaps two or more Books, she sings 
' for, or to, the white -robed daughters of Tanagra ' ; 
but whether this means that they were the per- 
formers as choruses of maidens or merely the audience 
which she chiefly had in view, is not clear. Her 
subjects seem to be mainly the local myths of 
Boeotia, often taken, as her title plainly tells, from 
the lips of the people, and told not without charm 
in a singularly plain and simple way nearer kin to 
the Fable than to the Epos. There is some small 
trace of personal poetry, but this may belong to the 
personal part of Choral works. 
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Tho dialect is tho half-Aeolian Doric of Boeotia, the 
metro mainly perhaps Ionic Dimeters or Glyeonics arranged 
in equal strophes of five or six lines, tho latter admitting 
of resolution at tho beginning. She wrote, wo know, 
Lyric Xomes, the introductory parts of which wero 
probably in Hexameters ; but whether her other narrative 
poems also were Monodie is not certain. Tho separation 
of the Xomes perhaps suggests that they were not. Her 
Book of Inscriptions speaks for the wide vogue of tho 
fashion which among the great poets seems to have begun 
with Sappho, if not with Archilochus. 
Of the local Boeotian tradition to which Myrtis and 
Corinna seem to have belonged we have no other 
trace. Anthes, who hailed from Myrtis' birthplace, 
belongs to the Dark Age; the poetess Boeo is of 
unknown date. 

Corinna's greater pupil, Pindar, whose poems lie 
beyond the scope of this book, must nevertheless 
find brief mention here. AVe are told that his 
flute -teacher, perhaps seeing dimly that the new 
Pan-Hellenism was centred, for poesy, in Athens, 
thither — it would be about the year 505 — -sent the 
young Theban to learn the lyre. Among his teachers 
was the great poet -musician Lasus. The lad returned 
to Thebes to be rebuked by Corinna for the neglect 
of ' myth ' in his poems, and to lose to her five lyric 
contests ; after which he lost patience with the 
provincial-minded judges and called his old instructress 
4 a Boeotian sow.' 

His first datable Ode, Pythian x, was written in 498 
when he was twenty years of age, his latest, Pythian viii, 
in 446 when he was seventy- two. He seems to have lived 
most of his life at Thebes, with occasional visits to tho 
various places in Greek lands to which he was called to 
exercise his art of poet-musician and chorus-trainer. 
In the ' life ' prefixed to his works by the Alexandrians 
who edited them we read : ' He wrote seventeen Books, 
I Hymns, II Paeans, III and IV Dithyrambs, V and VI 
Processionals, VII to IX Maiden-Songs, X and XI 
Hyporchemes or Danee-Songs, XII Eulogirs, XIII Dirges, 
XIV to XVII Victory -Songs. ' By this list wo may 
measure our losses in Greek Choral Lyric ; for, but for a 
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few fragments, these last four Books are all of Pindar that 
we have. 

With no complete Epinicion of Simonides to which 
we may compare Pindar's, we cannot tell how far the 
structure of his odes or his treatment of the myth 1 
were new. But the outward and visible informality 
which embodies an inward and spiritual symmetry; 
the seemingly casual, yet never, we may believe, 
really abrupt, transitions which give to these works 
of consummate art the easy flow of an evening's 
intimate conversation ; the light and landscape 
that is born of a single epithet ; the vivid portrayal 
of action as by a painter whose strokes are firm and 
few ; the dark metaphor doubtless made plain by the 
gestures of the dancers ; the effect of playing with 
a story rather than telling it ; the combining of a 
sublime detachment of outlook with the sympathy 
of one acquainted with grief — it is part of the Greece 
of that day that such things should be in a song of 
congratulation to an athlete, but some at least of 
them we may believe are Pindar's own. 

Till a generation ago Pindar's Epinician Odes were 
the only conrplete examples we possessed of Greek 
Choral Melic outside the Drama. In 1896 the sands 
of Egypt gave us part of a papyrus-roll containing 
a number of Epinicia and Dithyrambs of his younger 
contemporary, the last of the Great Nine. Bacchy- 
lides, like his mother's brother Simonides, was a 
native of Iulis in Ceos, where he was born about 510. 
Like Pindar he seems to have visited the houses of his 
patrons in various cities of Greece ; he was apparently 
with his uncle at the court of Hiero at Syracuse; he 
spent part of his life in exile — probably for anti-democratic 
tendencies — in the Peloponnese; his first datable ode 
was written about 485, his latest in 452. A comparison 
of his ' output ' with that of Simonides and Pindar indicates 
a similarity throughout; but we find no Dirges, and we 
do find Love-Songs. If the two elder poets wrote Erotica, 
they were included in their Eulogies. To Bacchylides, like 

1 for these details the reader may be referred to the text- 
books, e.g. Gildersleeve's Pindar 
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Pindar but unlike Simonides, were ascribed Processionals 
and Partheneia. But we must remember that these 
classifications owe much to Alexandria ; and in any case 
it is clear that the themes of these three poets and tho 
treatment of their themes were closely akin. Hence 
partly no doubt the rivalry between the two Ionians 
and the Aeolo-Dorian ; hence also perhaps in some degree 
their excellence. 

Yet we may believe they were far from equal. 
Before we had Bacchylides we knew ' Longinus' ' 
dictum : 

' Bacchylides and Ion may be faultless, may have 
attained to complete mastery of the smooth or polished 
style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles 
carry all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an 
unhappy fall ; yet surely no man in his senses would 
rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as 
the Oedipus.' 

And now for Bacchylides we can agree. Bacchy- 
lides' eagle, his ghosts beside Cocytus, his flowers of 
Victory around the altar of Zeus, are fine delicately 
conceived pieces of imaginative writing; but they 
do not bring water to the eyelid like Simonides' 
Thermopylae nor, like Pindar's three -word apo- 
calj^pses, stir thoughts too deep for tears. Our 
mind's eye maj r delight in Bacchylides, our heart 
goes out to Simonides. Bacchylides' material was 
the same as Pindar's, but his treatment of it, as far as 
we can judge, much less original. His myths, both in 
style and structure, bear a closer kinship to the 
Epos, or rather perhaps to the Lyre -Sung Nome 
that had long taken its place in narrative song. His 
tale has more of the novel than Pindar's and less of 
the short story. He is more concerned with the 
facts of a victory than with its meaning. With him 
gnomic commonplace is not transmuted into pro- 
phetic utterance. He is more of the professional 
song-WTiter who entertains, less of the inspired 
prophet who needs must teach. He might (almost) 
have written some of the 4th Pythian ; lie could never 
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have written the 5th. The reader feels somehow 
that Bacchylides' charms are embroidered on his 
theme, while Pindar's are inwoven in it. His beauty 
is of the earth, Pindar's of the waters under the 
earth. * Man is the dream of a shadow ' ; for all 
his power as a narrator, Bacchylides could not have 
written that. 

Before we continue our story it will be convenient 
to give some account of the various kinds of Melic 
poetry. Of the history of the Hysen" down to the 
days of Terpander we have spoken already. 

In Roman times Hymns were classified as €vktikoI ' of 
prayer,' a-rrevKTiKoi 'of deprecation,' k\t)tikoi 'of invoca- 
tion,' a-rro-n-efXTTTiKOL ' of valediction.' The first would 
correspond with Simonides' Book of warevxat or Prayers. 
The last, of which the ancients had examples in 
Bacchylides, would be used for instance at Delphi when 
Apollo withdrew for his winter sojourn in the land of the 
Hyperboreans. The Cletic Hymn is exemplified by 
opening lines addressed to Aphrodite by Alcman and 
Sappho, and one or other of the types in the fragments of 
the Hymns to Hermes and Athena by Alcaeus ; in a perhaps 
complete Hymn to Artemis by Anacreon ; in the beginning 
of Lasus' Hymn to Demeter ; in a paraphrase of what were 
probably the first six stanzas of Alcaeus' Hymn to Apollo ; 
and some fragments of the Hymns of Bacchylides and Pindar. 
Sappho's Ode to Aphrodite, like Anacreon's to Dionysus, is 
apparently an adaptation of the Hymn to the purposes of 
a Love -Song or Love-Message. These few instances, none 
of which, except the two Love-Songs, is necessarily to be 
considered monodic, are sufficient to give some idea of the 
Hymn of the early classical period. Catullus' Hymn to 
Diana ; Horace's Carmen Saeculare and some of the 
Odes, for instance those to Mercury (i. 10), to Venus (i. 30), 
to Diana (iii. 22); and the Hymns of Tragedy and 
Comedy, for instance the beautiful invocation to the 
Clouds in the play of Aristophanes ; will help to fill out the 
picture. The earliest extant non-hexameter fragment of a 
Hymn is a line from one to Demeter included in the 
'l6fiaKx<>L of Archilochus. The connexion of these Hymns 
with the Homeric Hymns is marked by the use of the 
word Proem for the Homeric H ymn to Apollo by Thucydides, 
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and for Alcaeus' Hymn to Apollo by Pausanias. To judge 
by tho fragments which seom to come from Simonides' 
Hymn to Poseidon, tho Hymn was later elaborated to 
include myths of some length, in this case that of the 
Argonauts. Towards the end of the classical period we 
hear of Hymns by Timotheus, one of which, at any rate, 
was monodic. Long before this the Hymn, almost alone 
of classical Choral Melic, had thrown off the dance. Tho 
Hymns of classical times were generally sung at a sacrifice, 
by a chorus standing round the altar of the God. There is, 
naturally, no trace of the Triad, and, again perhaps 
naturally, there seems to have been no characteristic 
rhythm. In post-classical times the Hymns were fre- 
quently performed by children of both sexes. The early 
parallel of Olen's Hymn to Eileithyia suggests that this 
may have been common in the classical period. Bacchy- 
lides calls Hymns iratSiKot, though the actual form of the 
word is suspect. 1 

The Processional or Prosodion, of which we 
have two lines of an early example composed by 
Eumelus for a chorus of Messenians to sing at Delos, 
seems to have been a sort of Hymn-in-motion sung 
as the dancing chorus approached the temple of the 
God. 

The author of the passage in the Theogony (68) describing 
the progress of the Muses to Olympus, was doubtless, as 
we have seen, familiar with the Prosodion (see p. 622). 
Like the standing Hymn, it included a petition. Eumelus 
speaks of himself as an innovator. The ascription of the 
invention of this form to Clonas probably marks a later 
resuscitation involving the supersession of the lyre- 
accompaniment by that of the flute. The metre was at 
first, as it seems, the Hexameter; later the characteristic 

rhythm was the Prosodiac -- — --•—(—), probably 

a folk-rhythm forerunner of the Anapaestic, as the ' Half- 
hexameter ' found in one of Sappho's Wedding- Songs and 
in proverbs may have been one of the ancestors of tho 
Hexameter. It is found in the Embaterion or Sovg of the 
Battle-Charge of the Spartans sometimes ascribed to 
Tyrtaeus. The revival of this rhythm for uso in tho 
Prosodion was perhaps due to Clonas. Processionals 

1 cf. TTd'-Seioi vftvoi in Pind. 1$. 2. o, but there the meaning is 
perhaps different, if indeed it is not a play on the two meanings 
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formed two Books of Pindar's works and at least one of 
Bacchylides'. Pindar's longest extant fragment opens 
with an address to Delos. A song sung in the Prosodiac 
metre in honour of the Spartan general Lysander has 
the Paeanic refrain and is called a paean by Duris (p. 470). 

The Paeax was apparently a development of a 
probably non-Hellenic cry, l-qiraiacov, used to invoke 
a healing and averting deity who came, after Homer's 
day, to be identified in various parts of Greece with 
various Gods and Heroes; chiefly with Apollo, 
though even Pindar's Book of Paeans contained, 
we are told, songs addressed to all the Gods. 
The Paean was sung at the beginning of any important 
undertaking, such as a voyage, for instance the Athenian 
Expedition to Sicily, or a battle — this was post-Homeric — 
for instance that of Salamis ; 1 in the worship of Apollo as a 
special type of song or song-dance of prayer or thanks- 
giving, sometimes processional or performed at various 
points where a procession temporarily stopped, always 
after the libations which followed a sacrifice, taking in 
some cases the place of the Hymn; among the customs 
of the feast — originally identical with the sacrifice — as a 
particular sort of hymn or prayer after the threefold 
libation which bore the same relation to the ensuing 
drinking-bout as the sacrifice to the just-completed feast ; 
after victory, for instance that of Salamis, when Sophocles 
played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths, as a 
song of thanksgiving and triumph at the setting up of 
the trophy or as the returning troops marched in. With 
the last use went, naturally enough as time went on, the 
notion of praise of the victorious general, for instance the 
Anapaestic, or Prosodiac, and therefore probably Pro- 
cessional, Paean sung to Lysander at Samos, and the 
competitive Paean performed to Antigonus and Demetrius 
at Athens. Side by side with these more formal uses 
was the use of the refrain as a mere shout of joy, as it 
were Hurrah, especially for victory in battle. Eventually 
there seems to have arisen some confusion between the 
Paean and the Prosodion, and even the Hymn. In 
Aristophanes' Tliesmophoriazusae (311) the refrain of the 
Paean is used as a sort of Amen to the Hymn -prayer. The 

i see Thuc. 6. 32 and Aesch. Pers. 393; cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 17 
where the general e£<£pxei rov iraiava 
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introduction of tho Paean at Sparta was ascribed to 
Thaletas, who was said to have brought it from Crete, when 
summoned to stay the plague. The Cretan connexion 
is also marked by tho Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
(c. 600 B.C.). The rhythm of the oldest form of the 
refrain, coupled with the name of the foot known as the 
Great Paeon, points to the original metre having been com- 
posed of groups of five long syllables. This is perhaps tho 
best way of scanning the ' Hymn ' Zeu iravruiv apxd ascribed 
to Terpander. But the extant Paeans show no surviving 
trace of this rhythm and but few traces of its sister the 
ordinary Paean — www (or www — ), both possible descendants 
of an old stress-foot of five beats (see p. 627 above). It is 
possibly not without significance that the 'new-Lesbian' 
Melic shows the clearest traces of old stress-conditions, 
that Archilochus calls the Paean * Lesbian,' that 
the refrain bears a resemblance to the name of the 
Paeonians, and that Orpheus' head was carried, in the 
tale, by the Hebrus to the shores of Lesbos. The Paean 
of public ritual accompanied all the sacrifices at Delphi 
except those offered during the three months' winter-absence 
of Apollo, when its place was taken by the Dithyramb. It 
was sung by women at Delos, by youths at Thebes; at 
the Spartan Gymnopaediae it was performed by naked 
youths in honour of those who fell at Thyrea in 546. 
From about the year 460, when the cult of Asclepius was 
introduced at Athens, it became the custom to sing 
Paeans there, in which Asclepius was probably associated 
with Apollo, on the eve of the Greater Dionysia. We have 
fragments or mentions of Paeans by Stesichorus, Tynnichus, 
Simonides, Pindar, Diagoras, Bacchylides, Sophocles, 
Socrates, Ariphron, Timotheus ; and a considerable number 
belonging to the late 4th Century and after, some of them 
complete, are preserved in inscriptions. The two * hymns * 
with musical notation found at Delphi, which are com- 
posed in Paeons and Cretics, may possibly be Paeans. 
That the later Paean did not always contain the refrain is 
clear from the ancient controversy over Aristotle's Ode to 
Virtue (p. 410). 

The Symposiac or Dinner-table Paean was the everyday 
counterpart of the festal Paean at private dinner-parties, 
at club-feasts, at the common table of certain Dorian 
communities, and the like. References to it are found as 
early as Alcman. Among the Athenians — and the customs 
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of other peoples were probably very similar — the wine was 
mixed in three bowls, from each of which the first ladleful 
was poured on the ground to Olympian Zeus, the Heroes, 
and Zeus the Saviour; and then the whole company, 
every man holding a laurel twig, sang the Paean. If a 
fresh bowl was required, it was sung again. And some- 
times there was yet another singing of it, to end the 
evening's festivity; this last Paean was sung by the 
host alone. The flute, the instrument proper to a sacrifice, 
was the usual accompaniment, played by a hired flute-girl. 
These dining-paeans were addressed primarily to Apollo, 
but like their greater counterparts they came to associate 
with him other deities such as Poseidon, or quasi-deities 
such as Health or Virtue. The Paeans chosen wero 
mostly perhaps ' classics ' ; we hear of those of Stesichorus, 
of T^mnichus, 1 of Pindar. The other songs of the feast, 
Drinking-songs, Eulogies, were secular; the Paean, like 
the English ' grace,' was sacred. The Paean was generally 
Choral, the secular songs generally Monodic. 2 

The traditional contents of a Paean seem to have been 
first an invocation, then something of the nature of a 
fc myth ' with occasional reference to present-day topics, and 
finally a prayer. During the reign of the Hexameter, that 
metre seems to have been employed. A survival of this use 
is perhaps to be seen in the Hexameters that appear in the 
Paean-like ode in the Oedipus Tyrannus (151 ff.). Later, 
as in the other kinds of Melic, the older rhythms resumed 
their sway. The refrain either divided the couplets or 
strophes, which, to judge by Aristophanes' song in the 
Wasp3 (863 ff.), sometimes extended to half the whole 
poem, or made part of their last line or lines. In the latter 
case we find it in certain of Pindar's Paeans elaborated into 
a short sentence, sometimes recurrent as in ii, sometimes 
not, as in vi. In three of the four extant triadic Paeans of 
Pindar, the refrain or refrain-sentence ends the Triad, and 
it may have done so in the fourth {Ox. Pap. 1791). Better 
evidence for the structural evolution of Choral Melic 
could hardly be wished for (see p. 62 1). In the Alexandrian 
period, like other forms of Melic poetry, the Paean tended 

1 so T. Pveinach for ' Phrynichus ' Ath. 250 b 2 or songs 

originally choral sung as solos; it was one advantage of the 
absence of part-singing from ancient music that this was possible, 
and this is one of the reasons that the line of distinction between 
Choral and Monodic is sometimes so hard to draw 
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to drop its isostrophic arrangement ; and the refrain, if 
it occurs, is apt to occur capriciously. Tho instrument of 
the public or Festal Paean was at first, as was to bo 
expected, the lyre, and later flute and lyre, or even, 
notably in the Processional Paean, the flute alone. The 
accompaniment of the Symposiac Paean, as we have seen, 
was given by the flute. 

The Paeans both Festal and Symposiac were turned 
to secular use before the end of the 4th Century. 
The Encomium or Eulogy was the result of a similar 
but far earlier change. 

Among its early ancestors we should doubtless reckon 
the Homeric ' renowns of men.' Its connexion with the 
feast — originally a sacrificial feast — shows that like all 
ancient customs it was once part of a rite ; and just as the 
narrative Epic seems to have budded off from the Hymn, 
it may well be that the Eulogy was an offshoot of the 
Symposiac Paean. But the name ' the song in the kw/jlos ' 
points to a more immediate derivation from the revel with 
which the symposium ended. Indeed Pindar more than 
once uses the word k^ixos in the sense of iyKcofitov. 
Apart from Homer, the earliest extant example is Alcaeus' 
monodic iiraivrjais, as the Lesbians seem to have called it, 
to his brother returned from tho wars. The new triadic 
fragment of Ibycus, if Eulogy it be, shows the type fully 
developed as a form of Choral Melic, an elaborate secular 
song-dance performed in honour of an individual at a 
feast. Such a development could at first only be expected 
under the conditions which produce court-poets. In the 
hands of Simonides, at any rate, the Choral Eulogy 
became established as one of the great types of Greek 
Melic. We have a considerable fragment of a poem in 
seven-line strophes addressed to the Thessalian prince 
Scopas, which, beginning with the rhythm called Encomio- 

logic, — ww w — ~ — w , is probably an Encomium. 

In it the poet speaks up in his own person for the man 
whose character is ' not too good for human nature's 
daily food.' Of the Eulogies of Bacchylides wo have two 
incomplete examples, one to Alexander son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, and the other to Hiero of Syracuse 
(Ox. Pap. 1361). Both are composed in short recurrent 
strophes ; both begin with a reference to the fidp&iTos ; 
both refer to the symposia at which they were performed ; 
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both may be Monodic. The better preserved of the two, 
in which the Encomiologic metre predominates, sings 
of the pleasing effects of the wine -cup ; the other, which 
is written in kindred rhythms, mentions an Olympian 
victory. A more mutilated part of the same papyrus 
would seem to indicate that Bacchylides' Encomia some- 
times contained a myth. We have mention of two 
Eulogies of Diagoras, one of a Mantinean, the other of 
Mantinea. This Eulogy of a state was doubtless per- 
formed, like Pindar's xith ' Nemean,' of which presently, 
at a city-banquet in the town-hall. The Eulogies of 
Pindar formed his xiith Book, from which we have three 
considerable fragments. By a lucky chance we have also 
one complete Encomium included — apparently because 
it mentions local victories in wrestling — in the Nemean 
Epinicia. Of these four poems, two are strophic and 
two triadic ; one begins with the Encomiologic, one has 
it — with additions — at the end, and all are in kindred 
rhythms. ' Xemean ' xi was sung and danced in praise 
of Aristagoras of Tenedos after a public sacrifice and 
feast on the occasion of his becoming president of his 
city's council. It begins with an address to Hestia, 
whose sacred fire was kept burning in the town-hall; 
wishes that Aristagoras may win favour by his year of 
office ; congratulates his father on him, and himself on 
his ' splendid body ' ; hints — by way of averting the 
Xemesis that came, and still comes, of over -praise 1 — that 
despite his beauty, wealth, and athletic prowess he is 
nevertheless mortal ; yet adds that it is good that * we ' 
his fellow-citizens should tell his praise. Then comes the 
reminder that he has won sixteen victories in the wrestling- 
match among neighbouring peoples, and the assurance 
that he would have been victorious at Pytho and Olympia 
had his too diffident parents only thought fit to allow 
him to compete there. Next, after a moralising 4 transi- 
tion ' to the effect that some men are ' cast out from good 
things ' by boasting, others by mistrusting their strength, 
follows a reference to his heroic ancestry; then more 
moralising, on the heredity of virtues, how one generation 
will have them and another not, for that it is destiny that 
leads men on; Zeus gives us no clear sign of the future, 

1 this precaution, a commonplace in Pindar, has its echo in 
the modern Greek custom of averting the evil eye by spitting 
in the face of a person whom you have praised 
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yet hope drives us to embark on high designs ; we should 
therefore pursue advantage moderately, ' for fiercest is 
the madness that comes of desires unattainable.' Tho 
word ijKco^ioi/ came to bo used of any song of praiso 
addressed to an individual, for instance Simonides' Dirge 
On those xvlio Jell at Thermopylae ; and the type eventually 
evolved both ' Epic ' Eulogies, which presumably wero 
recited, and prose panegyrics. The extension of the term 
to other forms of Melie was really a reversion ; for it was 
the songs of the kw^ios that were in all probability the 
forbears of the Victory-Song, the Drinking-Song, and the 
Serenade and other Love -Songs. 

Indeed the distinction between a Eulogy and an 
Epinicion or Victory-Song was probably first 
drawn at Alexandria. In any case, what difference 
there was came of the accident that the 5th-Century 
Greek honoured commons as well as kings, and 
the victor in the Games, whatever his rank, became 
a man of the highest distinction. 

A prototype of the Victory-Song is Arehilochus' so- 
called ' Hymn ' of Victory to Heracles, celebrating his own 
success in the competitive hymn to Demeter (see p. 606). 
In those days a poet could sing of his own prowess — if he 
remembered to ' ascribe all to God ' — for instance in the 
* seal ' of a Nome or Partheneion ; but it was probably 
some generations yet before the true Encomium became 
an art -form, and perhaps another generation before it 
evolved the Epinicion proper. We have fragments of 
Victory -songs by Simonides dating from the last decade of 
the 6th Century ; the earliest of Pindar's fortj^-three was 
written in 498. Thanks to the preservation of Pindar's 
Epinicia and some of those of Bacchylides, discussions of 
the form, contents, and occasions of this type of choral 
song-dance are easily available elsewhere. 1 Here it is 
enough to remind the reader that after the year 573, of 
every four years the first saw an Olympic Festival in 
July or August, the third a Pythian in August, the second 
and fourth an Isthmian in the Spring and a Xemean in 
July ; and there were a very great number of lesser 
festivals of a similar kind. At all these the athletic 
' events ' aroused the widest interest, but we should 
remember that Pindar celebrates a Pythian victory in the 

1 see particularly Jebb Bacchylides Introd. 
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Flute-Xome. The enumeration of these competitions is 
a syllabus of ancient education, and the catalogue of the 
known poems which celebrated them a hymn to the spirit 
of Greece. 

Another variety of the ' Song-in-the-*:a)/io? ' was 
the Eroticon or Love -Song. 

This may be said to have had its prototypes, if not in 
the Hymns to Love ascribed to the early bards and sung 
at the Eleusinian Festival (see p. 594), in the Love-Elegies 
of Archilochus and Mimnermus — which were probably 
recited rhythmically to the flute— and in the ribald songs 
of another Ionian, Polymnastus. But Chamaeleon 
ascribed the first Love-Songs to Alcman. It is significant 
that Alcaeus begs his beloved to ' receive your serenader 
(kco /id(our a), ' that is /ccD^os-singer. When the sym- 
posium broke up, the guests went merrily through the 
streets and lovers sought their loves. This rout was 
called kw/jlos. Whether the Love-Song was sung at the 
table like other Eulogies, or at the door of the beloved, 
depended on circumstances. If the beloved was of the 
opposite sex, the latter would more probably be the 
occasion. In the hands of Sappho and Alcaeus, the 
masters of Monody, the Eroticon quickly reached its 
zenith. Ibycus, with his half -Dorian origin, was perhaps 
the first to make it, as a court-poet might, like any other 
Encomium a choral song-dance, 1 though it is not likely 
that all his Love -Songs were Choral. The Ionian Anacreon, 
truer to human nature, more consistently followed, we may 
believe, the great Lesbians. The connexion of the Love- 
Song with the Eulogy is marked by Pindar's Encomium 
to Theoxenus of Tenedos, the beautiful youth in whose lap 
the aged poet is said to have died. This, which consists of 
a single Triad, was probably sung and danced by a chorus 
after a feast. In spite of the personal form of its expression 
it has a strangely impersonal, almost unworldly, ring, 
suited not only to the formality of its performance, but to 
the character and, we may believe, the age, of its author. 

Another and at first doubtless identical offshoot, 
as it would seem, of the Symposiac Paean, was the 
Scolion or Drinking-Song. Here again classification 
apparently derives from a circumstantial and once 
fortuitous distinction. 

1 these perhaps are the n-at'Seioi vixvoi of Pindar, Is. 2. 1 £f. 
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The term Scolion apparently came to be used of the 
post-Paeanic song if it was sung while the drinking went 
on, the term Encomium if it was sung when it was over — 
or nearly over. The exact moment when the ku^os could 
be said to have begun was often doubtless as imaginary as 
the Equator, and thus the term Encomium was often used 
of a song sung at the table. Hence the seeming confusion 
in what, even if it was editorially useful, was a funda- 
mentally arbitrary classification. It is to be noted that 
the Argument to Pindar mentions a Book of Encomia but 
not of Scolia, though Atfienaeus cites his 125th fragment 
from the ' Scolion to Hiero ' ; and that Aristotle classes 
as an Encomium the Harmodius-Song , which may never- 
theless be taken as typical of the Attic Scolia, a collection 
which no doubt formed part of the library of every Athenian 
lyrist-schoolmaster in the mid-oth Century. We shall 
speak of this presently. The earliest Drinking-Songs were 
ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to the Lesbian Terpander. In 
any case it is clear that they came up as art-forms about 
the middle of the 7th Century, and their budding in 
Alcman and their flowering in Alcaeus suggest an Aeolian, 
perhaps once part-Lydian, stock. 

Alcaeus uses the Scolion not only as a pure Drinking- 
Song, but as a Political Song, to rally nobles against 
commons, to attack the tyrants ; as a War-Song, to 
inspire his countrymen in the Athenian and Erythraean 
wars ; and, inevitably in such a man and in such a quarter 
of the Greek world, as a Love-song. Aristotle quotes an 
attack on Pittacus as from the Drinking-Songs, and yet 
Alexandria seems to have put the Scolia in one Book and 
the Stasiotica in another. The distinction would prob- 
ably have puzzled Alcaeus himself. They were all Songs 
of the Table. The invective element came, if you will, 
from Archilochus, the erotic from Mimnermus, the warlike 
from Tyrtaeus. But in the hands of Alcaeus the invective 
becomes public instead of private, the erotic active 
instead of passive, and the warlike personal instead of 
tribal. This development was due partly to the man, 
and partly, as we have seen, to the hour. Sappho's Table? 
Songs were sometimes political, but more often, we may 
believe, songs of love and friendship. She, too, however, 
was a good hater, and it is clear that she sometimes 
attacked her rivals, if not to their faces, at least in a 
company of sympathisers who would pass the song on. 
Like their imitator Horace, both Lesbians seem, as has 
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been said above, to have used the song as a letter. Most 
of Anacreon's songs of satire, of love and wine, of regret 
for past youth, are clearly Melic and Monodic Table-Songs 
or Iambic (or Trochaic) recitations to the lyre. Even in the 
court-poet the political motif is not always absent. 

Lesbian influence is clear too in the book of Attic 
Scolia, whose preservation we owe to Athenaeus. Here 
we find political or national songs referring to the struggles 
of the nobles against the Peisistratids, celebrating the 
t^Tannicides, recalling the Persian Wars; songs lauding 
Athena, Demeter and Persephone, Apollo and Artemis, 
Pan ; or gnomic (moralising) songs on friendship and good 
company — all these in the characteristic four-line 'hendeca- 
syllabic ' stanza ; an ' Alcaic ' strophe on the theme ' Look 
before you leap,' and a partly Gly conic fable of the Crab 
and the Snake, both perhaps from Alcaeus ; and a number 
of couplets mostly gnomic in subject and in Choriambic 
metres, some taken from Praxilla. The book perhaps 
included the dystrophic War-Song of Hybrias the Cretan. 
With the exception of this last and Callistratus' Harmodius- 
Song, which has four isorrhythmic strophes, they are all 
of but one stanza. The repetitions in the Harmodius- 
Song (11. 1-2 = 11. 9-10, 11. 3-4 = 11. 15-16) are probably a 
characteristic feature, to be connected in the history of 
folk-song with the competitive ' capping ' in certain forms 
of Bucolic poetry. Compare the quotation-capping 
scene between Bdelycleon and Philocleon in the Knights. 

There is no doubt that improvisation took part in 
the creation of many of these Drinking -Songs. A change 
in the fashion of these things is indicated by a passage 
which is also valuable as showing us how these songs were 
sung at Athens, Aristophanes Clouds 1353 ff., which is here 
given in Rogers' translation : 

Strepsiades. Well from the very first I will the whole contention 
show : 

'Twas when I went into the house to feast him, as you know, 
I bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn, 
Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Kam was shorn : 
But he replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete ; 
Like some old beldame humming airs the while she grinds the 
wheat. 

Pkeidippides. And should you not be thrashed who told your 

son from food abstaining 
To sing ! as though you were forsooth cicalas 1 entertaining ? 

1 who lived on dew 
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Sir. You hear him ! So he said just now or e'er high words 
began : 

And next he called Simonides a very sorry man. 
And when I heard him I eould searee my rising wrath command ; 
Yet so I did and him I bid take myrtle in his hand 
And chant 1 some lines from Aeschylus, but he replied with 
ire, 

' Believe me I'm not one of those who Aeschylus admire, 
That rough, unpolished, turgid bard, that mouther of bombast ! ' 
When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast ; 
Yet still I kept my passion down, and said ' Then prithee you, 
Sing 2 one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings 
do.' 

And he began 3 the shameful tale 4 Euripides has told 
How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old. 
Then, then I eould no more restrain, etc. 

The Drinking -Song was evidently an alternative to the 
ffivis or * speech ' from Tragedy, and it was the host's part 
to decide what form the entertaimnent should take. The 
myrtle-branch (perhaps commemorative of the tyrannicides) 
or a spray of laurel (connected probably with Apollo and 
the Paean) was passed from hand to hand as the guests 
took turns at recitation. When singing was the order 
of the day, the place of this branch was taken by the 
lyre with which the singer accompanied his song. As 
all the guests could not be expected, as a rule, to be able 
or willing to sing, the lyre's course round the company was 
often somewhat ' crooked ' ; hence, in contrast with the 
regular course of the branch, the proceeding, and after it 
the song itself, was called gkoXuv.* The entertainment 
was sometimes varied by all the guests singing together, 
for instance the stanza YyiawtLv fxkv apiarov auSp\ fly^ry ; 
but such were probably merely Monodic songs, as it were, 
multiplied, and did not involve the dancing which was 
characteristic, we may believe, of most Choral Melic. 

A form of Choral Melic in which the dance pre- 
dominated over the song was the Hyporcheme. 
This, once probably the ritual dance of the Curetes, was 
said to have been introduced from Crete by Thaletas, 
and to have been the accompaniment proper to the €voir\os 

1 Aefat 2 Ae'£of 3 jjcre, see p. 584 4 prjeru- 

5 Martin sees a sign of the Aeolic pedigrco in the accentuation, 
but this is regidar in an oxytone adjective which beeame a noun, 
cf. SdAi\09 
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opxwts or Pyrrhich, which at first— always at Sparta — - 
was a dance-at-arms, later a mimetic dance of more 
general type associated at Athens with Dionysus. But 
it was probably not confined to this use, being more 
generally a dance of many accompanying a dance of few, 
the few being silent and more mimetic than the many who 
sang. Its characteristic metre was the Cretic (— ~— ), 
though this does not predominate in the longer extant 
fragments and the names of certain metres, for instance 
the hyporchematic prosodiac ~ — ~ | — 
point to a great widening of the metrical scheme. We 
have mention of Hyporchemes by Xenodamus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Pratinas. The three most considerable 
fragments, once given to Simonides (vol. ii, p. 330), are 
now generally ascribed to Pindar. These, like the large 
fragment of Pratinas on the over-importance given to the 
flute, are probably characteristic in the rapid motion of 
their rhythm and the liveliness of their subject-matter. 
As would be expected, the ' mode ' employed was the 
Dorian. There is no trace of strophic or triadic arrange- 
ment. We are told that both sexes took part. According 
to what is perhaps a late authority, the Hyporcheme was 
performed by a chorus who ran round the altar while the 
sacrifice was burning. This, which does not seem con- 
sistent with the other evidence, may have been a late 
development. Athenaeus compares the Hyporcheme 
with the Cordax of Comedy by reason of its sportive 
character. It was employed in Tragedy, for instance by 
Sophocles Phil. 391 ff., and is perhaps to be recognized 
in Comedy, for instance at the end of the Ecclesiazusae. 

Some of the songs of Greece, naturally, such as the 
Mill-Song and the Spinning-Song, never came upon 
the stage of art ; others, such as the Pveaping-Song, 
only in the book-form of Alexandrian Bucolic 
(Theocr. 10. 41 ff.); some, such as the Iobacchus, 
made art, as it would seem, by Archilochus, were 
superseded by other similar forms ; others were 
indeed brought into art -poetry in Lesbos, but seem 
to have had no vogue elsewhere in the classical 
period. The Adoneion or Adonis-Song and the 
Epithalamium or Wedding-Song, both connected 
with cults which made their chief appeal to women — 
whence probably their lack of vogue in the Greece 
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of the classical period — became art -song in the hands 
of Alcman 1 and Sappho. 

As we have seen, the ' Sapphic ' stanza probably owes 
something to the people's Adonis-Song; and there arc 
several fragments of Sappho which clearly come from 
her Adonideia, of the composition of which she s*eems to 
speak in a new and doubtfully restored fragment. Ono 
of these fragments, which is in a Choriambic metre, 
belongs to an Amoebeic song between a chorus of maidens 
and their leader who personates Cytherea — an interesting 
parallel to the early Dithyramb, itself the work of a 
Lesbian, Arion. Adonideia are also ascribed to the Dorian 
poetess Praxilla of Sicyon. In the Alexandrian period, 
when women's natural position in civilised life comes 
again to be reflected in the treatment of love in literature, 
we have Bion's hexameter Lament for Adonis and Theo- 
critus' book-representation of the song sung on the previous 
day of the festival to celebrate the marriage of Adonis and 
Aphrodite. 2 

The same period saw a revival of the Epithalamium. The 
hymeneal folk-songs, of which the refrain was d> vfxriv vfxivat^ 
or the like, were apparently of several classes: the song 
of the marriage sacrifice and feast, the song of the wedding- 
procession, 3 the songs at the door of the bridal chamber 
before and after the nuptial night ; but some of these 
may have been late developments. The procession-song 
only is mentioned in Homer, where it is clearly a song- 
dance. Theocritus' Epithalamy of Helen, which we are 
told owed something to the Helen of Stcsichorus, and 
seems to show an acquaintance with the ixth Book of 
Sappho, is supposed to be danced by maidens before the 
chamber during the night. Sappho's 65th fragment ends 
with a reference to the coining dawn. The Helen of 
Theocritus begins with banter of the bridegroom, quickly 
passes to praise of the bride's beauty and her skill as 
spinner and weaver and as player of the lyre — this makes 

1 the Adonis-Song is not quite certain for Alcman, but we 
know that he mentioned a Phrygian fluteplayer called Adon, 
who perhaps took his name from the God he personated 
2 xv. 100 ff. ; the song itself contains (137 ff.) a forecast of the 
dirge to be sung on the morrow 3 if the Harmatian Flute- 

Nome ascribed to Olympus means Chariot -Tune, it may well 
belong here; cf. Didymus ap. Sch. Eur. Or. 1384 and the 
Epitymbidian Nome 
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the chief part of the song — , and after a climax consisting of 
a promise to choose a tree to be called and worshipped as 
Helen's, ends a farewell to the happy pair with the line 

which, as well as the topics of the song, may be traditional. 
Part of one earlier example (Sa. 66), if it was written for a 
real wedding and is not a mere tale in song, a Lyric Nome 
like those of Stesichorus, is remarkable as containing (or 
being in the form of) a myth. With one exception which 
is open to the same doubt (146), all the other fragments of 
Sappho's ixth Book appear to be concerned with the 
present. To judge by some of them, the bride herself 
took part in an Amoebeic song with the bridesmaids : 
and here, as in Theocritus, we find banter, but not only 
of the bridegroom. The lines on the doorkeeper are com- 
posed in a sort of ' Half -hexameter,' like the meshymnic 1 
fragment (148) but with the first two * shorts ' of any 
length. Sappho indeed seems to have employed various 
metres for this kind of song, including, like her imitators 
Catullus and Theocritus, the traditional art-form, the 
Hexameter. Her ' Half-hexameters ' and her Glyconics — 
and with the latter we may compare Catullus' other 
Epithaktmy and the metre of the wedding-refrain — probably, 
as we have seen, came from popular forms. The Wedding- 
Song naturally appears sometimes in Attic Drama, for 
instance at the end of Aristophanes' Peace and in the 
Trojan 1Vome?i of Euripides. We also hear of a Wedding- 
Song by Philoxenus, which was perhaps exceptional for 
the time. Telestes' Hymenaeus was a Dithyramb. 

The Homeric form of the Threnos or Dirge has 
already been described. Its chief occasion was the 
laying-out of the corpse, but in Athens, at any rate, 
it was probably sung also on the thirtieth day after 
the burial and repeated at the anniversary of death. 
The existence of a traditional Flute-Nome called Epi- 
tymbidian or Over-the-Grave ; the derivation of Elegy, 
sung to the flute, from the lament ; and the practice in 
5th- Century Athens of making a prose laudation over the 
dead, point to its having been performed sometimes at 
the actual burial. Two, at any rate, of the popular forms 
which stand behind the Dirge are the Ialemus and the 

1 i.e. with the refrain following each line 
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Linus, both having their echoes in Attic drama, the former 
for instance in Aeschylus Supplices 113 ff. and Euripides 
Phoenissae 1034 ff., and the latter in Aeschylus Agamemnon 
121 fT.,^ Sophocles Ajax 626. The traditional metre of 

the 'IdAeuos was perhaps ~— ~ — ~— ~— | — -o-— ~ 

for this rhythm occurs in both the above passages and 
corresponds in part with the word itself, doubtless once a 
refrain. The Linus refrain was Dactylic, aXXivov aihivov ; 
which is derived from the Semitic and once meant ' woe 
for us ! ' Both these forms were said to have come from 
Asia, and both refrains, being non -Hellenic and therefore 
unintelligible, gave rise to myths in which Ialemus and 
Linus were persons. The Linus -Song in Homer has been 
already dealt with on p. 5S6. There was some confusion 
in the later antiquity between the &p?]vos and the 
'ETrtKTjSetoi'. The Epikedeion was perhaps once an alter- 
native term which came later to be used for the Elegiac 
Lament in particular; the adjective 4inKr t deios occurs 
first in Euripides. As with so many other forms of 
Melic poetry, we have indications of the use of Hexa- 
meters in the first art-stage. We may compare Euripides 
Andromache 103 ff., where an Elegiac Lament by Andro- 
mache herself is followed by a Choral Ode in which the 
Hexameter is mixed with 'Half-pentameters' as well as 
with Iambic and Trochaic lines reminiscent of the Ialemus. 
Compare also the Helen 164 ff. The Elegy of Andromacho 
is doubtless closely akin both to the ' Epigram ' or Inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the dead, and to the 'Eirirdtyios 
A6yos or Public Funeral Oration delivered over fallen 
warriors at Athens at least as early as the beginning of the 
5th Century. Bion's Lament for Adonis is entitled iirirdcpios ; 
here we find the amoebeic and refrain elements of the old 
popular Dirge, of which the former survived in the Ko/xfxot 
of Attic drama. 

In art-poetry, with the possible exception of Stesichorus, 
the Dirge appears first among the works of Simonides, 
where, perhaps under the influence of the Eulogy, it seems 
to have thrown off the refrain. 1 The Dirge for Those who 
fell at Thermopylae was probably sung and danced over 
their grave. If complete, it is a single strophe of ten 
lines. The Danae, if it is a Dirge, was a more elaborate 
work in two or more Triads of 25 or 30 lines, containing 
a myth. Simonides seems to have raised the Dirge, as 

1 cf. the later Symposiac Paean, p. G52 
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he did the inscriptional Epitaph, to the highest point of 
excellence, equalled, but not surpassed, by a poet whose 
thoughts were deeper but not wider, of whose Dirges we 
have several considerable fragments. In one of these 
Pindar describes the life of the departed, in the other he 
seemingly embodies the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation. 
We know, too, that Pindar wrote a Dirge for Hippocrates, 
brother of the great Athenian Cleisthenes, who probably 
died about 486. The instrument of the Dirge, naturally, 
considering its connexion with the Elegy, was the flute. 

Apart from the Dithyramb and the Nome, which 
are reserved for a later page, we find in the catalogue 
of Proclus, which is based on Didymus, four more kinds 
of Melic, Partheneia, Daphnephorica, Oschophorica, 
and Prayer -Songs. 

The last, evKriKa, are probably a late subdivision of the 
Hymn, of which we see a trace in one of the Alexandrian 
titles of Simonides' Books, KaTevxat. They apparently 
differed from the Hymn in accentuating the element of 
petition, but they did not eschew the myth. Simonides' 
Sea-Fight off Artemisium was, it would seem, a Prayer- 
Song performed in obedience to the oracle which bade 
Athens ask aid of the son-in-law of Erechtheus, that is 
Boreas, and perpetuated, if we may interpret Himerius, 
in the Panathenaic procession. 

The Athenian Oschophoricon was a form of 
Processional song-dance performed just before the 
vintage by twenty youths chosen two from each tribe. 
These traditionally represented the young Athenians 
rescued by Theseus from the Minotaur ; but the rite clearly 
was a conflation, for besides Theseus and Ariadne, it did 
honour to Dionysus and Athena Sciras, the latter the 
protectress of the olive. The two principal dancers, who 
were dressed as maidens in memory of the ruse by which 
Theseus increased the proportion of males to females in 
the human tribute of Athens to Cnossus, carried grape- 
hung vine-branches ; women who represented the mothers 
of the intended victims carried in the procession baskets 
of food like that with which they had furnished them for 
their voyage ; and the ceremony, besides the bearing of 
the vine-branches {vax° l ) from the temple of Dionysus 
at Athens to that of Athena Sciras at Phalerum, included 
races among the choristers, and on their return to Athens 
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funeral rites commemorating the death of Aegeus, and a 
banquet. The songs were probably of a two -fold nature 
alternating grief for the death of the father with joy for 
the triumph of the son. 

Of the Daphnephorica or Laurel-bearing Songs, 
which were composed by Alcman, Alcaeus, and 
Simonides, and of which Pindar's works contained 
three Books, we now have an incomplete example 
written by the Theban poet for the Daphnephoria 
held every eight years in his native city in honour of 
Apollo Ismenius. 

The proeession, said to be commemorative of an ancient 
victory over the Oetaeans, consisted of a chorus of branch- 
bearing maidens led by the priest of the year, a handsome 
boy of noble birth, called the Daphnephorus, who, 
with his unbound hair crowned with a golden diadem and 
wearing a long and richly-embroidered vestment and a 
special kind of shoes, followed his nearest kinsman of either 
sex, the actual 4 bearer,' with his hand upon the laurel. 
This " laurel ' was an olive-branch bound with bay and 
flowers, which was surmounted by a globe of copper from 
which depended a number of smaller globes, and had tied 
to its middle another small globe to which were fastened 
purple ribbons, its lower end being wrapped in a piece of 
yellow cloth. The explanation given was that the upper 
globe and its dependants represented the sun, the planets, 
and the stars, the lower the moon, and the ribbons, which 
were 365 in number, the days of the year. Similar rites 
were observed at Athens and elsewhere, notably at Delphi, 
whither every eight years a chorus of children, led by a 
child Daphnephorus personating Apollo, brought laurel- 
branches by a traditional route from Tempe, in com- 
memoration, it was said, of Apollo's return from his journey 
thither to purify himself after slaying the Serpent. 
Pindar's extant Daphnephoricon is written in Triads of 
fifteen short lines. His Daphnephorus' father Pagondas, 
whose own father Aeoladas is the real inspirer of the poem, 
commanded the Thebans when they defeated the Athenians 
at Delium long afterwards. The girls of the chorus sing of 
the occasion; of themselves and their dress ; of the Daphne- 
phorus and the honours his family has won in the Games, 
with some reference to Theban politics; but the myth, 
if there was one, is not extant, 
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The poem is really a special kind of Pabtheneion' 
showing a family resemblance to the partly extant 
Maiden-Song of Alcman. 

We are told that Pindar's Partheneia were almost 
exceptional among his works as displaying less of the 
' archaic and austere style ' otherwise characteristic of 
him. 1 It may be, if we may judge by the remains of 
Alcman's, that the difference lay in a lighter tone, though 
this is hardly borne out by the fragments. The Par- 
theneion was a sort of Processional song-dance allied to 
the Hymn, but still containing the secular elements of 
which the Hymn seems, as we have seen, to have divested 
itself by a process of budding-ofT, and always, as the name 
implies, sung by maidens. Of Alcman's work in this kind 
we have already spoken on p. 615. Here it is enough to 
add that in the hands of its * inventor ' it is clearly charac- 
terised in its personal part by a merry badinage between 
teacher and taught, 2 sometimes delivered in the poet's 
own person, sometimes in his choir's, which speaks for the 
happy relations between them, and throws a pleasing 
light on the position of women in Dorian communities. 
We hear of Maiden- Songs by Simonides and Bacchylides ; 
we have a few fragments of Pindar's three Books and a 
few lines which may come from Partheneia by Telesilla 
and Corimia ; and in a recently restored papyrus, a passage 
from the hitherto unknown Book of these songs by 
Anacreon. This new fragment is important because it 
shows that of the Choral songs sung by women the Maiden- 
Song, at any rate, was not confined to the Dorians and 
Aeolians. 

It is now time to resume our story, which broke off 
at the end of the ' Canon ' of the Lyric Poets. Though 
local competitions both in song and in the games still 
went on all over Greece, 3 sometimes, as at Syracuse, 
attaining more than local importance, most of the 
greater poetical and musical talent of the 5th and 4th 
Centuries appears to have been absorbed by the 
Dionysiac contests at Athens. The Dithyramb 

1 for the context see Dion. Hal. Dem. 1073 2 cf. the story 
of Simonides' choir and the jackass, ii. p. 346 3 the Execes- 
tides of Ar. A v. 1 1 , a singer to the lyre, was victorious at Delphi, 
at the Spartan Carneia, and at the Athenian Panathenaea 
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seems to have been a comparatively late importation; 
yet it in all probability existed, in origin the com- 
memorative, once invocatory, rite of a dead hero, 
through many generations of folk-custom, and with 
many local modifications, before it came upon the 
stage of art. 

According to Aristotle its origin lay in Phrygia. The 
word Ai6vpa,jxfios is an epithet of Dionysus in Pindar and 
Euripides. The singer of iambi was himself called "lau&os. 
We clearly cannot separate in origin Sidvpaufios, ta/xfios, 
dpiafifios, and the Latin triumphus, translated dpiaix&os 
by the later Greeks. As with iraidv, itself probabty non- 
Hellenic, 1 the ritual epithet used as a refrain came to be 
the name of the song itself. It may well prove to be 
Lydian. 2 

The earliest instance of the Dithyramb among the 
Ionians is the fragment of Archilochus, ' I know how to 
lead the dithyramb -song of lord Dionysus with my senses 
lightning-struck with wine.' Among the Dorians we find 
the very ancient 3 invocation sung by the Elean women, 
where Dionysus is at once a hero and a bull but not yet a 
God, and where — which marks an older stage than the 
lines of Archilochus — there is as yet no mention of wine. 
As this is essentially a Hymn, the Dithyramb would seem 
to have been an early offshoot of the ghost-invocation 
which in primitive communities would be indistinguish- 
able from a rite of commemoration. The separation would 
only become obvious when the commemorative element 
came to predominate. The word of Archilochus, ' to 
lead,' e|ap|a£, is used by Homer of the two tumblers 
who lead the dance of youths and maidens, in the Shield 
of Achilles. We are told by the Scholiast on the Frogs, 
where Dionysus in distress says ' Call the God, 5 that at the 
Lenaean festival the torchbearer says ' Call ye the God,' 
and those who reply to him cry, « Semelean Iacchus, giver 
of wealth.' This Amoebeic element, which has its parallel 
in Sappho's Adonis-Songs and Epithalamies, was probably 
a very ancient feature of tho Dithyramb ; but the Elean 
Hymn suggests that it was not original. It survives in the 
Theseus of Bacchylides. According to Aristotle, Tragedy 

1 not necessarily non-Indo-European 2 cf. Calder C.R. 

1922, p. 11, A. B. Cook Zeus i, p. 681, n. -1 3 doubtless 
modernized in the form which has survived 
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derived from the * leaders of the Dithyramb,' and it is 
therefore significant that question -and -answer should be 
so marked a feature both of the Melic and non-Melic parts 
of Attic Drama. 

The theme of the old folk-Ditrryramb seems to have 
been the adventures of Dionysus ; but its extension to 
other heroes began early in its history at Sicyon, where 
according to Herodotus the adventures (wddza) of Adrastus, 
one of the Seven before Thebes, were celebrated with 
tragic dances (rpayixoTo-t xopoTai), ' in which they honoured 
Adrastus instead of Dionysus ' ; and this is spoken of as 
the immemorial custom of the city down to 580. At 
Athens, as we shall see, the extension to other heroes came 
later. Whatever its origin, the Dithyramb seems to have 
developed before the historical period into the song-dance 
of the worshippers, of whom one personated the God and 
the rest Satyrs or goat -men, to the sound of the flute 
around the altar at Dionysus at the sacrifice of a bull, 
the song probably from the first competitive and the bull's 
carcase the prize. At Delphi Dithyrambs to Dionysus 
were performed in the three winter months, Paeans to 
Apollo during the rest of the year. At Athens the per- 
formance of the Dithyramb belonged traditionally to the 
early spring and was connected with the Anthesteria, a 
sort of Feast of All Souls. From very early times the 
cult of Dionysus seems to have been associated with that 
of Apollo at Delos; it is worth noting that Simonides' 
Dithyrambs were preserved in the Delian temple archives. 

The raising of this old ritual song -dance to the sphere 
of art was connected by the ancients with the name of 
the Lesbian Arion, who is said to have flourished at the 
court of Periander of Corinth about 625 ; to have been a 
pupil of Alcman; and to have been victorious at the 
Carneian Festival at Sparta. According to Suidas* 
authority he * invented the tragic style, was the first to 
assemble a chorus {xopov (rrrjo-ai), to sing a Dithyramb, to 
give that name to the song of the chorus, and to introduce 
Satyrs speaking in metre.' According to Aristotle, also, 
the originator of the Dithyramb was Arion, ' the first 
trainer of the Cyclic Chorus (kvkXios x°P^ s )- i ^ n these 
two passages we seem to have the beginnings, that is the 
raising to art-status, and possibly the differentiation, of 
the Dithyramb, of Tragedy, and of the Satyric Drama. 
If this is so, the reference of Archilochus, who lived 50 
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years before Arion, would seem to be to the folk-ritual. 
But perhaps it is unsafe for us, though the ancients did it, 
to draw a hard and fast line between the 1 folk '-stage of 
development and the stage of ' art.'' When we draw it, 
at any rate, and it is often convenient to do so, let us 
remember that changes of this sort generally come more 
gradually than their historians suppose; and that the 
classification ' folk ' and * art ' is, at bottom, unscientific. 
The distinction, for any particular place or time, depends 
on circumstances, and the winding river of culture often 
parts into more than two streams. 

It should be noted that Archilochus was a poet and 
speaks of himself as * leading ' the Dithyramb, and 
6 41-dpxav the Dithyrambic poet remained in name through- 
out the classical period. The leader's part would naturally 
fall to a man of superior powers, in this case doubtless 
powers of reproducing and improvising song-dance, 
especially if, as it seems to have been, the performance 
was a matter of question and answer; for it takes more 
intelligence to put an impromptu question than to answer 
it. 

After Arion, the next great name in the history of the 
Dithyramb is that of the Argive Lasus (see p. 638). The 
Argive musicians seem to have been famous at the end of 
the 7th Century, when Cleisthenes of Sicyon ejected them 
to make room for native performers. When we are told 
that Lasus was the first to make the Dithyramb com- 
petitive we should probably understand this to mean com- 
petitive as an art-form at Athens. He and Simonides, 
with the early dramatists such as Choerilus, Phrynichus, 
Chionides, and perhaps Thespis, were probably prime actors 
in the art-movement which began under the Peisistratids 
and continued under the democracy. All the various 
types, the Dithyramb proper, its offshoots Tragedy and 
the Satyr play, and later, Comedy, the child of the rustic 
vintage and harvest rites associated with the reproductive 
forces in nature and man, were performed at the Greater 
Dionysia, some at other festivals. The first recorded 
victory ' with a chorus of men,' which probably means 
in the Dithyramb, that of Hypodieus of Chalcis in 508, 
is thought to mark the beginning of the intertribal com- 
petitions which were intended to help in the welding of 
the new democracy. Private citizens, acting in two 
categories, as boys and as men, now superseded the guilds 
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of singers ; the professional element did not reassert itself 
till the over-elaboration of musie made it imperative in 
the 4th Century. It is recorded that Simonides was 
victorious in the Dithyramb in 476, Pindar in 474. 

In other parts of Greece about the year 500 we find 
Dithyrambs being composed by Praxilla of Sieyon, and 
there is some trace of the art -Dithyramb before this in 
Magna Graecia, though the claim that most of the poems 
of Stesichorus were Dithyrambs is not to be regarded as 
proved. They were more probably Lyre-Sung Nomes. 

In 5th-Century Athens the change in the subject- 
matter of the Dithyramb was resented by the conservative 
element in the people, and 4 What has this to do with 
Dionysus ? ' became a proverb for irrelevance. The only 
considerable fragment of the Dithyrambs of Pindar, which 
filled two Books, deals with Dionysus; but the only two 
of Simonides' Dithyrambs of which we know the names 
were called Memnon and Europa ; and of the five eomplete 
extant Dithyrambs of Bacehylides the Io is the only one 
that mentions him, and that only just at the end. 1 Both 
Pindar's fragment and the Io were written for the 
Athenians. Pindar tells us that the Dithyramb originated 
at Corinth, and this seems to have been the scene of the 
labours of Arion. In the same passage Pindar calls it 
* ox-driving ' (^orjkdrris}, that is, for which the prize is 
an ox. The Scholiast on Plato tells us that the winning 
poet received an ox, the second a jar, presumably of wine, 
and the third a goat which was led away anointed with 
wine-lees. Athenaeus tells us that the winning Athenian 
tribe received a tripod. This tripod was dedicated in the 
Street of Tripods with an inscription recording the 
archonship, the poet, the fluteplayer, and the choragus or 
rich citizen who had paid for the training and equipment 
of the chorus. The fluteplayer stood on the steps of the 
altar, and the chorus danced round it. The chorus was 
of fifty men in the time of Simonides, later sometimes of 
more, and was called circular probably in contrast at first 
with the quadrangular processional song-dances such as 
the Partheneia and the Prosodia, and later with the 
similar formation which became usual in the Drama. 
The musical mode employed was at first, as was to be 

1 it is not neeessary to suppose that the classing of these as 
Dithyrambs is merely Alexandrian; apart from the evidence 
of the proverb, the ' absence ' of Dionysus was a natural develop- 
ment and has its parallel in the history of the Taean 
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expected, the Phrygian. The structure of a Dithyramb 
in the best period was sometimes strophic, sometimes 
triadic. 

We have evidence of the authorship of Dithyrambs 
at this time for Ibycus, Lasus, Simonides, Laniprocles, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides. Of the five complete extant 
Dithyrambs of Bacchylides the subjects are The Asking- 
back of Helen, Heracles and the Shirt of Nessus, Theseus' 
Voyage to Crete, Theseus' First Coming to Athens, The 
Wanderings of Io. Of these the Voyage of Theseus was 
performed in honour of Apollo at Delos by a chorus of 
Ceans, the Heracles in honour of Apollo at Delphi ; the 
First Coming of Theseus is clearly for the Athenians ; the 
Io is definitely stated to be for the Athenians ; the frag- 
mentary Idas is for the Lacedaemonians. 

With the growing importance of music in Melic 
performances, against which Pratinas of Phlius pro- 
tested in vain (p. 660 above), and to which we have 
references in Aristophanes (Nub. 970), came a still 
completer separation of the Dithyramb from the 
Drama. The Drama became less and less a matter 
of song and dance, and the Dithyramb more and more 
a matter of instrumental music. 

We may realise this by comparing the proportions of 
Melic to other matter in Aeschylus and Euripides. The 
accompaniment of the Dithyramb now included the lyre, 
and the dancing of the Dithyramb ic chorus was greatly 
elaborated. The music-and-daneing element once strong 
in both Drama and Dithyramb was now concentrated in 
the Dithyramb, and the verbal element onco equally 
important in both was now concentrated in the Drama. 
Not that the verbal element disappeared from the Dithy- 
ramb, but the over-elaboration of the dancing and the 
music caused degeneration in the style of the words and a 
loss of form in the metre. The strophic arrangement 
disappeared ; all the ' modes ' were used in the samo 
poem; the words became a turgid jumble of disjointed 
sentences full of wildly-compounded epithets. 
Soon the performance became too much for the 
citizen-choruses, and professionalism resumed its 
sway. The comic poets and Plato protested in vain. 
The truth is that all the Dionysiac performances, 
including the Drama, suffered the degeneration which 
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waits on art -forms when they begin to appeal only 
to the pleasure of the looker-on. This degeneration, 
to judge by modem parallels, would be hastened by 
the disastrous Peloponnesian War. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century the chief 
name is that of Melaxippides, grandson of the earlier 
Melanippides ; at the end of the 5th and the beginning 
of the 4th those of Philoxenus of Cythera, his pupil, 
and Timotheus of Miletus. 

Melanippides introduced instrumental flute-preludes 
and free rhythms — that is, astrophic arrangement — , 
Philoxenus solo-songs. 1 Aristodemus nevertheless, in 
conversation with Socrates, is made by Xenophon to place 
Melanippides with Homer, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and 
Zeuxis, as a master of his art. Philoxenus enjoyed a great 
reputation both at Athens, and, later, at the court of 
Dionysius at Syracuse. His famous Dithyramb The 
Cyclops, in which he satirised the tyrant, who had crossed 
him in love, was imitated by Theocritus. The large frag- 
ment of the Banquet which, clever though it is, shows the 
Dithyramb at its worst, is probably the work of another 
Philoxenus. 

Of the eighteen famous Dithyrambs of his contempo- 
rary Tlmotheus 2 we have but one line from the 
Scylla. He raised the number of the strings of the 
lyre to eleven, and made other bold musical inno- 
vations which, after a period of great unpopularity, 
eventually combined with his success with the Lyre- 
Sung Xome — of which presently — to make him the 
most famous poet of Ins day. For his Hymn to 
Artemis the Ephesians paid him a thousand gold 
pieces. The after-influence of Philoxenus and 
Timotheus may be gauged by the fact that two 
hundred years after their death their Xomes were 
still taught to the young Arcadians (Potyb. 4. 20. 9). 
There is one more famous name, that of TelesteS 
of Selinus, who won his first victory in the Dithyramb 
in 402. 

1 this rests on a probable emendation of Westphal in Plut. 
Mus. 30 2 not to be confused with the fluteplayer, temp. 

Alexander 
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We have a considerable fragment of his Argo, in which 
lie speaks up for the use of the flute, possibly in reply to 
Melanippides' Marsyas, which dealt with the contest 
between flute and lyre. 

Towards the end of this period the ever-growing 
desire for mere entertainment caused a revival of 
interest in an old but not obsolete 1 form, the Lyre- 
Sung Nome. This revival was due to the Lesbian 
Phrynis, who won his first Athenian victory in 446, 
and his pupil Timotheus of Miletus, who lived at 
Athens and was a friend of Euripides, and died at 
a great age in 357. 

This ancient song was accompanied by a dancing, and 
sometimes in the earlier period singing (Plut. Mus. 8, 
Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33), chorus, to the tune, traditionally, 
of the lyre ; but even in the time of Terpander the lyre 
was supported in a subordinate position by the flute. 
When the share of the chorus came to be confined habitually 
to the dancing, the song was left a Lyric Monody with 
orchestic accompaniment, a type which had the advantage 
over other Choric song that the words could be heard 
more easily by the audience. That this was felt to be a 
real advantage to it as an entertainment is clear not only 
from the way in which Epic, Iambic and Elegiac all 
became recitation -verse, but from the passage of the 
Frogs where Aristophanes takes credit to himself for 
supplying his audience with books of the words for the 
coming contest between Aeschylus and Euripides. 2 It 
is no coincidence that the same period in the history of 
Melic poetry saw Philoxenus' introduction of solos into the 
Dithyramb. 

To judge by the large fragment of Timotheus' Persae, 
the style of the ' new ' Nome, despite the distinction drawn 
by Proclus, 3 differed little from that of the later 
Dithyramb, with which indeed it was probably intended 
to compete for popular favour. The Persae is directed, in 
its 'seal ' or personal part, the part in which the author 

1 the ' Boeotian * Nome was still performed at Athens in 426, 
Ar. Ach. 13 ff. 2 there, of course, it is the spoken, not the 
sung, word that they wished to be able to follow, but the inference 
to the attitude of the late-5th-Century plaj-goer at Athens is 
clear; see also p. 633 3 below, p. 676 
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as it were signed his name, 1 against the conservatism of the 
now dominant Spartans in matters of music and poetry. 
We may well believe that this justification of the poet to 
his judges in the competition would have been unnecessary 
had they been Athenians. Degeneration had gone 
further at Athens than at Sparta. 

There seem to have been extant at this time certain 
Lyre- Sung Xomes ascribed to Terpander. These probably 
are the ten dozSai' mentioned by Timotheus. The 
derivation of vofios in this connexion is not quite certain. 
This use of the word is first found in the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo. The ancient explanation that it meant 
' regular ' because the composer was not allowed to go 
beyond the proper technical limits will not hold water; 
for the frequent change of mode and rhythm (in the same 
song) with which this explanation would contrast it, was, 
as we know from Plato, a late development. Xow the 
Xomes of Terpander were coupled with, but different 
from, his -Kpooi^ia or Preludes; it is clear from Suidas 
that these were preludes to the Xomes ; and when Plutarch 
wants to prove his derivation of vofxos he says : * As soon 
as the performer had done his duty by the Gods, he passed 
on to the poetry of Homer and other poets — which is 
proved by the Preludes of Terpander.' This would seem 
to imply that Terpander's Preludes, like some of the 
Homeric Hymns, contained some reference to their having 
originally been followed by Epic Lays. Was it the 
custom that Prelude should be followed by Xome and 
Xome by Epic Lay ? 

Before it means law vofxos means custom. It is 
conceivable therefore that vo/xos in this connexion means 
the usual, if not the legally constituted, song, the pre- 
scribed part, the ritual and once unvaried part, of the 
performance ; 2 and thus first, when the Hymn broke in 
two and the Epic became a separate thing, the alternative 
terms vouos and -xpojl/jLioy (still sometimes called vfxvos) 
were left standing alone without the Lay the contrast with 
which had given them birth; the second stage was the 
dividing of the vouos into the -npooifxiov v6fxov and 

1 Wil. compares the end of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo 
2 cf. the toj;' v6(jlu>v laSai taught to the young Cretans, 
Strab. 10. 4. 20, and the use of v6i±o<; — uoiita-fxa, whence Latin 
nurnmus ; the use of the word by Alcman fr. 70 of the songs of 
birds may well be a metaphor from the Flute-Xome itself 
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tho main body of the vofxos; but the two together weie 
still sometimes spoken of as a Tvpool^iov, and Ter- 
pander's Preludes in this sense contained some reference, 
as Plutarch implies, to their being followed by Epic Lays — 
as indeed, according to Heraeleides, they originally were. 
The ascription to Timotheus of a Book of Upov6j.ua or 
Preludes to Xomes seems to indicate the late use of a more 
distinctive name for the -Kpooip.iov vofxov. The Flute- 
Sung Nome 4 invented ' by Clonas may well have begun as 
an occasional substitute for the Lyre-Sung. Of the two 
purely instrumental Xomes both were probably develop- 
ments of the few bars which preceded the ancient Hymn 
by way of giving the singers their pitch, the lyre again 
coming first in point of time. 

Of the Lyre -Sung Preludes of the first stage, when they 
were identical with the Nome, and also of the Preludes of 
the second stage when they formed introductions to it, 
we may well have examples among the Homeric Hymns ; 
but they were probably not all composed in hexameters 
after the days of Terpander. One of the Xomes ascribed 
to him was called The Trochaic, and he is praised by 
Plutarch for introducing into music a beautiful style 
called Terpandrean. It is clear that he not only added a 
string to the lyre but was a rhythmical innovator as well. 
That one of his Xomes was called Troehaie suggests that 
hitherto the metre of such songs had been something else— 
in all probability the Hexameter. The * Terpandrean ' 
metre was likely enough the Spondaic, exemplified in at 
least one extant fragment, that of a poem which was 
ascribed to him in antiquit5' and was presumably one of 
the famous Nomes — possibly the Xome called Terpandrean ; 
for it might have been called after the metre rather than the 
composer, which would explain why among so many 
Xomes ascribed to Terpander only one bore his name. 1 

We have corroboration of the view that the Xome was a 
derivative of the Hymn, in the first fragment of Terpander, 
where we find, in what is probably the beginning of the 
Xome called Terpandrean, the poet referring to the first 

1 the view that rpox^os in this connexion refers to the 
tempo — -'running ' — and not the rhythm, is less likely; cf. also 
Stob. Eel. i. 1. 31, where after an enumeration of deities in 9 

hexameters we read vy.v<iu)x<L<; nd.na.pas, Mov<rat Albs ocyoroi, onfrOirois 

aotfiats, which, though it ean hardly bo earlier than tho 4th 
Century, may follow an old tradition 
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part of his poem as a ' beginning of Hymns.' In Pindar 
Xem. 2. 1, ' Where too the Homerid bards of stitched epic 
lines for the most part begin, namely the prelude to Zeus,' 
the reference is to the rhapsodes, and the Trpooifiiov is 
probably a short Hexameter address such as the xxiiird 
Homeric Hymn. Whether this Zeus-Prelude of Ter- 
pander's would be suitable to a Nome sung in competition 
at Delphi or at the Spartan Carneia, both held in honour 
of Apollo, is not quite certain. It may have been per- 
formed elsewhere ; but it should be noted that the poetical 
custom of ' beginning with Zeus ' — though not perhaps 
as old as the Theogony, where 11. 47 ff. come awkwardly 
and may well be an addition — -is as old as Pindar. Timo- 
theus' Persae, which was probably written for a festival 
of Poseidon, ends with an address to Apollo. The con- 
tents of Terpander's Nomes can only be conjectured from 
the incomplete Persae of his imitator, and from a general 
comparison with the Homeric Hymns. 

Among the earlier poets of the Nome, besides Ter- 
pander, Lyric Nomes were ascribed before him to 
Chrysothemis and Philammon, to the latter of whom 
were sometimes attributed certain of the Nomes 
generally called Terpander's ; Arion's ' Preludes to Epic 
Poems,' of which there were two Books, were probably 
Lyric Nomes ; so too perhaps were some at least of the 
long narrative poems of Stesichorus, which he himself 
calls Preludes, and of Ibycus, who was sometimes credited 
with the Funeral Games of Pelias ; Lyric Nomes were 
ascribed by Suidas' authority to Corinna. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century comes Phrynis, 
whose innovations, according to Proclus' authority, were 
' the combination of the Hexameter with free rhythms and 
the use of a lyre of more than seven strings.' Next to him 
his pupil Timotheus, who ' brought the Nome to its 
present condition.' Then follows a comparison with the 
Dithyramb : k The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing by means of the dance a high degree of 
"possession" or excitement, is directed to evoking the 
emotions most characteristic of the God ; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. 
The Nome on the other hand is sustained 1 in an orderly 
and highly dignified style by the various characters it 

1 reading avex fTal for the first aveZrat, but the meaning of the 
whole sentence is uncertain 
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describes ; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it 
employs compound expressions. Each of course has its 
particular '* modes," the Dithyramb the Phrygian, and 
Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the 
singers to the lyre.' Here Proclus' authority clearly was 
speaking, if not of the Dithyramb before Melanippides 
and of the Nome before Phrynis, at any rate of both before 
the worst results of their innovations had worked them- 
selves out. 

In the Clouds (423 B.C.) Aristophanes bewails the 
change of taste which had made such songs as those 
of Lamprocles out of date; in the first Book of the 
Republic (c. 385) Plato makes the aged Cephahis 
quote Pindar as an old man in a modern novel might 
cite Tennyson; in his comedy Linus, Alexis (372- 
270) makes the bard bid his pupil Heracles select a 
book from his library in the following lines : 

* Come here and take whatever book you please; 
Look earefully at the titles; take your time; 
Here's Orpheus, Hesiod, and the Tragedies, 
Choerilus, Homer, Kpicharmus, prose 
Of every sort and kind ; your choice will show 
"What manner of man you are.' 

Xo mention of Iambic, Elegiac, or Lyric poetry. 
It is clear that by the end of the 4th Century, when 
playwrights were already writing plays merely to be 
read, much even of the verse which had long been 
only recited had lost its attraction, and song-poetry, 
at any rate the older song, was going out of fashion. 
Theophrastus' Late-Learner (319 B.C.), instead of 
learning the 'classics,' is at pains to get by heart the 
songs he hears at the juggler's show. In a fragment 
of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus (i. 6 d) we read : 
' They spend the whole day holding forth to chance 
audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just 
arrived from Phasis or the Borysthenes, though they 
have never read anything but Philoxenus' Banquet, 
and indeed have never finished that.' Here we may 
well have a glimpse of the half-literary public who 
thumbed the earlier Greek story-books of which we 
have somewhat late examples in the fragment of the 
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Tale of Ninus, a papyrus which may belong to the last 
Century before Christ, and the famous Milesian Tales 
collected by one Aristeides and translated into Latin 
in the time of Sulla. The Song of the Table survived 
• — chiefly among hired musicians — through the 
Alexandrian Age; Sappho and the Anacreontea were 
still sung — by professionals — after banquets in the 
2nd Century of our era. There was a long twilight, 
but the sun had set. 1 

By the end of the Athenian Period, that is by about 
330 B.C., which has been taken as the limit of this 
book, most of the forms of Greek poetr}% including the 
Drama, by the process of budding-off which began, it 
would seem, with the early Hymn, appear to have 
developed secular uses : for the honouring of men rather 
than Gods ; for the imparting of general moral truths ; 
for the expression of personal love, hate, grief, joy; 
for mere record or communication ; for sheer enter- 
tainment. In Melic poetry the hieratic tradition 
went on into Roman times, to give birth eventually 
to the Christian Hymn ; 2 the secular forms, narrowing 
in scope of occasion and choice of metre, and growing 
ever more a means to pleasure, survived the last 
centuries B.C., mostly perhaps as recitation -poems. 
The change was partly due no doubt to changing 
economic conditions, but partly also to the ever- 
increasing rift between the dialect of literature and 
the idiom of common life, and not least to the gradual 
supersession of the pitch-accent. Stress was resuming 
its sway, and poetry sung in ' longs ' and ' shorts ' was 
naturally felt to be too artificial when the 4 quantities ' 
were coming to be ignored in speech. Another 
cause, which began to work even in the days of 
Euripides, was doubtless the spread of two corrupting 
practices which came of the over-elaboration of the 
musical accompaniment, the singing of several notes 
to a single syllable and the neglect of the pitch -accent 
in composing the melody. So long as these practices 

i Aul. Gell. N.A. 19. 9, Polyb. 4. 20. 10 * cf. W. Christ 

Anth. Qraeca Carm. Christ, 
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were the exception no harm was done, but when they 
became the rule, the words became less important 
than the music because less easily intelligible to the 
ear, poetry was less often sung for its own sake, and 
even Monodic art-song eventually appealed to few 
but the highly educated in music. 

The general standard of the literary taste that 
prevailed among the educated Greeks of* the Koman 
Empire is shown — for song — by our j^ossession of the 
Anacreontca beside our loss of Anacreon. Some of the 
Anacreontea, which date from about B.C. 150 to a.d. 
550, show signs of attempts to adapt the old Lyric 
metres to the new language-conditions ; BishojD Syne- 
sius, who lived about 400 a.d., knew the Lj^ric Poets 
and wrote 'Anacreontic' Hymns; in the 7tli Century 
it was still worth the while of a certain Egyptian 
Greek, who was not a good metrician, to copy out the 
Fifth Book of Sappho; recitation-poetry, Epic, Ele- 
giac, and Iambic, with certain modifications, were still 
written in the 6th and 7th Centuries ; the Epigram 
indeed lived on till the 10th, Iambic to the 12th. 
But after that the dark. 

* I was told when a boy,' writes Petrus Alcyonius in the 
16th Century, ' by Demetrius Chalcondyles, that the 
priests of the Greek Church had such influence with the 
Byzantine Emperors that they burnt at their request a 
large number of the works of the old Greek poets, parti- 
cularly those which dealt with the passions, obscenities, 
and follies of lovers, and thus perished the plays of 
Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Alexis, and the 
poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, 
Alcman, and Alcaeus.' 
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poet; 260 B.C. 

Apollonius of Tyana : 458 ; Pytha- 
gorean philosopher; a.d. 100 

Appian: 213; historian; a.d. 130 

Apostolus : 65, 74, 149, 207, 264, 
373, 390, 531, 565, 567, 571; 
compiler of a collection of pro- 
verbs; A.D. 1460 
Apuleius : 214; Roman phil- 
osopher and novelist; a.d. 130 

Aratus : 191; didactic poet; 270 

B.C. 

Arcadius : 425,435; grammarian; 
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between a.d. 200 and 600; the 
work on accentuation ascribed 
to him perhaps belongs to 
Theodosius (a.d. 400) 

Arcesilaiis : 374 ; Academic phil- 
osopher; 275 B.C. 

Archilochus: 70,488; 593, 600 ff, 
609, 612-4, 617, 623-5, 630-1, 
637, 645, 648, 651, 655-7, 660, 
667-8 ; elegiac and iambic poet ; 
650 B.C. 

Argas: 268,302; lyric poet; 370 

B.C. 

Arion : 292, 478; 591, 629, 641, 
661, 668-70, 676; lyric poet; 
625 B.C. 

Ariphron : 400 ff ; 651 

Aristarchus : 56, 492; gram- 
marian; 175 B.C. 

Aristias : 48 ; writer of (tragedy 
and?) satyric drama; 470 B.C. 

Aristldes: 40-2, 65-6, 167, 200, 
249, 372, 436, 458, 472, 567; 
rhetorician; a.d. 170 

Aristocleides : 266, 282 ; singer to 
the lyre; 480 B.C. 

Ariston : 80; philosopher; 230 B.C. 

Aristonymus : 376; a compiler of 
sayings, of unknown date 

Aristophanes (Ar.) : 8, 40, 44, 56-8, 
66-70, 74-6, 86, 120, 226, 240- 

6. 249-62, 266-70, 310, 340, 
362, 366, 3S6-8, 396-8, 443, 
491, 494-6. 504-6, 510-14, 520, 
523, 534, 538, 542, 550-60, 567- 
70, 574; 601, 611-2, 627, 631, 
635, 642, 648-52, 658-62, 666- 

7, 671-3, 677; writer of 
comedy; 410 B.C. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium : 68, 
498; grammarian; 215 B.C. 

Aristotle (Arist.) : 90, 208, 212, 
232, 258, 268, 294-6, 300-2, 
320, 334, 344, 376, 382, 406-8, 
410 ff, 458, 468-70, 496, 502, 
540-2, 546, 565; 596, 606-8, 
651, 657, 667-8, 677; phil- 
osopher; 345 B.C. 

Aristoxenus : 40, 64, 272, 287, 364, 
404, 417, 480, 498, 500, 548; 
588, 627; writer on music; 
320 B.C. 

Armemdas : 18; historian; 100 

B.C.? 

Arsenius : 290, 531, 565, 571; son 
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of Apostolius; compiler of a 
collection of proverbs; a.d. 
1500 

Artemidorus : 532 ; writer on 
dreams; a.d. 150 

Art£mon of Cassandreia : 28S, 560 ; 
historian; 130 B.C.? 

Asclapon : 266; physician; 50 B.C. 

Asclepiades : 443 ; poet ; 285 B.C. 

Astyages : 420; grammarian; of 
unknown date 

Athenaeus : 34, 46-54, 65, 68, 72-8, 
85, 123, 202, 206, 214-6, 226, 
234-6, 241-4. 247, 260, 268, 
274-8. 298-300, 304, 328, 333, 
338, 342-4, 348, 356, 360, 374, 
378-82, 386-S, 394-6, 400-4, 
410, 413-4. 424, 444, 449, 470, 
494, 508, 512-4, 518-9, 526, 
532, 536, 544-6, 555, 560 ff, 
572-4; 591, 657-8, 670, 677; 
writer of miscellanies; a.d. 
220 

Athenagoras : 67 ; Christian writer ; 
A.D. 180 

Aulus Gellius : 210; 678; gram- 
marian; A.D. 170 
Automedes : 28 



Baeehins : 456; writer on music; 
a.d. 320 

Baeehvlides : 8, 34, 60. 80-222, 
444 ff . (see 445 n.) ; 640. 646 ff, 
651-4, 660, 666-7. 670-1 

Bachmann's Anecdota : 74, 207; 
extraets from liitherto un- 
published Greek MSS pre- 
served at Paris, published 1828 

Becker's Anecdota: 246; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
Greek works, published 1814- 
21 

Bion: 661-3,679; poet ; 100 B.C. ? 

Bion the Borysthenite : 326; phil- 
osopher; 270 B.C. 

Boeo : 645 

Boetius : 288, 300 ; writer on 
philosophy, mathematics, and 
musie; a.d. 515 

Callias : 232; writer of comedv; 
440 B.C. 

Callimachus : 10, 78, 97, 124-6, 
212, 266, 420, 427, 441, 467, 



488, 499, 502, 506, 509; 595; 
poet; 270 B.C. 
Callinus : 601, 613; elegiac poet; 
650 B.C. 

Callisthenes : 300 ; historian ; 330 
B.C. 

Callistratus : 566; 658 
Callistriitus ; 362, 534 ; historian; 
100 B.C. 

Callixeinus : 492 ; historian and 
writer on art ; 220 B.C. 

Campbell, Thomas: 573; poet; 
A.D. 1820 
Catullus : 625. 648, 662; Roman 
poet ; 60 B.C. 

Cedeides : 68-70 

Censorinus : 291. 406; gram- 
marian ; a.d. 240 

Chaeremon : 334; writer of 
tragedy : 360 B.C. 

Chamaeleon : 42 ; 656 ; Peri- 
patetic philosopher and gram- 
marian ; 310 B.C. 

Charixena : 42-4 

Chionides : 242; 669; writer of 

comedy; 510 B.C. 
Choerilus : 4S; 669, 677: writer 

of tragedy; 500 B.C. 
Choeroboscus : 34-6, 39. 424. 434- 

6-8, 460, 467; grammarian; 

A. D. 600 

Chrysippus : 304. 347. 456: the 
Stoic philosopher ; 240 B.C. ; 
the fragmentary work On 
Xegatives is peril, not his 

Chrvsothemis : 290; 595.624.676 
Cicero : 62, 209, 289, 369. 552 : 
the Roman orator and philoso- 
pher; 60 B.C. 

Cinesias : 246-66, 284, 298 

Clearehns : 244, 394, 414, 408; 
Peripatetic philosopher; 300 

B. C. 

Clement of Alexandria : 10. 67, 90- 

2. 95, 202-4. 210. 220, 236, 290. 

419, 450, 456. 483, 523. 533. 

552, 565; 633; Christian 

writer; a.d. 200 
Cleobullna : 72 ; writer of riddles 

in hexameter verse; daughter 

of 

Cleobulus : 528; of Rhodes; poet; 

one of the Seven Sages 
Cleomenes : 242. 250 
Clonas : 602, 612, 649, 675 
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Conmis : 46; musician; 450 B.C. 

Corinna : 2, 5-38, 167, 202, 419; 
633, 644 ff, 666 ; 676 

Cramer's Anecdota Oxoniensia : 12, 
35, 41, 74, 196, 383, 428-30, 
434-6, 456, 479, 559; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
Greek works from Oxford MSS, 
published 1835-7 

Cramer's Anecdota Parisiensia : 
207, 236, 329, 441, 459 : a 
collection of previously un- 
edited Greek works from Paris 
MSS, published 1839-41 

Craterus : 56; historian; 340 B.C. 

Crates ; 72, 496, 522 ; writer of 
comedy; 450 B.C. 

Crates of Mallus : 232 ; gram- 
marian ; 170 B.C. 

Cratinus : 44, 50, 70, 244, 556-8, 
574; 612; writer of comedy; 
450 B.C. 

Crexus: 278,286 

Cydias : 68 

Cydides : see Cydias 

Damon: 40; musician; 420 B.C. 

Delphian ' Hymns ' : 651 

Demetrius Chalcondyles : 679 ; 
scholar; A.D. 1465 

Demetrius of Phalerum : 28 ; Peri- 
patetic philosopher and states- 
man; 315 B.C. 

Demetrius of Scepsis : 408 ; gram- 
marian; 170 B.C. 

Demetrius : 468 ; rhetorician ; a.d. 
50? 

Democritus : 60,376; philosopher; 
420 B.C. 

Demodocus : 23; 592, 597, 621 
Demosthenes: 321, 336, 384; 5S8, 
628 ; the great Athenian orator 
and statesman : 340 B.C. 
Diagoras : 56-64, 80; 651. 654 
Dicaearchus : 242, 408, 508, 548, 
550; Peripatetic philosopher, 
historian, grammarian; 310 

Didymus : 9, 34, 84, 101, 118, 271, 
303, 384, 411, 419, 532. 559; 
661, 664; grammarian; 30 

B.C. 

Didymus the Blind, of Alexandria; 
66; Christian writer; a.d. 
340 
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Dio Chrysostom (Dion of Prusa): 
41, 289, 300, 452, 526, 534, 561, 
569; rhetorician; a.d. 80 

Diodorus of Sicily : 33, 60, 273, 280, 
362, 366, 404; historian: 40 
B.C. 

Diodotus : 232 ; perhaps to be 
identified with the commenta- 
tor on Heracleitus (Diog. L., 
9. 12, 15); 170 B.C.? 

Diogenes Laertius (Diog. L.) ; 62, 
326, 374. 381, 411, 417, 533, 
576; biographer; A.D. 220 

[Diogenian] ; 74-6, 373, 390, 531, 
550, 567, 570, 573; gram- 
marian ; prob. not the author 
of the collection of proverbs 
under his name; a.d. 120 

Dionysius of Corinth : 546 ; epic 
poet, 200 B.C. 

Dionysius of Thebes : 46, 364 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus : 123, 
275, 297, 308, 336, 364, 386, 
449, 460-6; 627, 631, 666; 
historian and grammarian; 20 

B.C. 

Dioscorides : physician and botan- 
ist; a.d. 60 

Diphilus : 679 ; writer of comedy ; 
310 B.C. 

Dracon of Stratonicea : 74; gram- 
marian; 100 B.C.? 

Duris: 268, 384, 412, 470; 650; 
historian ; 300 B.C. 



Echcmbrotus : 600, 607 ; singer to 

the flute; 586 B.C. 
Empedocles : 242 ; philosopher and 

poet; 465 B.C. 
Ephorus : 374 ; 583 ; historian ; 350 

B.C. 

Epicharmus: 14, 26, 494-6, 502, 
564; 677; writer of comedy; 
500 B.C. 

Epicrates : 242 ; writer of comedy ; 
360 B.C. 

Epictetus : 376; Stoic philosopher ; 

A. D. 100 

Epicurus: 64; the philosopher; 
300 B.C. 

Epiphanius : 67; Christian writer ; 
a.d. 350 

Erasistratus : 80; physician; 290 

B. C. 
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Eratosthenes : 42, 506, 532 ; 
mathematician, geographer, 
astronomer, chronologer, gram- 
marian ; 235 B.C. 

Kriima : 10,410; 679; a poetess 
of doubtful date 

Erotian : 266; lexicographer: a.p. 
60 

Etymologicum Gudianum {E.G.) : 
440; etymological lexicon; 
a.p. 1100 

Etymologicum Magnum (E.M.) : 39, 
42, S2, 206-8, 266, 329, 393, 
406, 425-6, 429. 432-4. 410, 
506, 533, 559, 571; etymo- 
logical lexicon ; a. P. 1200 

Etymologicum Magnum Yctus (also 
called Et. Florentinum and Et. 
Genuinum) : 323, 434, 440, 
446, 522. 531 : an etymological 
lexicon compiled under the 
direction of Photius c. A. P. 870 

Eubulus : 353; writer of comedy; 
375 B.C. 

Eumclus : 599, 623, 649 ; epic and 

lyric poet ; 760 B.C. 
Eumolpus : 596 

Euphronius : 120 ; grammarian ; 
250 B.C. 

Euripides : 26, 111, 196, 210, 232, 
240, 256, 268, 274, 280-2, 306, 
310, 332, 396, 408, 436, 448, 
514; 584,601.619,625-7,635, 
658, 661-3, 667, 671-3, 678; 
writer of tragedy; 440 B.C. 

Eusebius : 60, 72, 80, 203, 237, 399 ; 
chronologer [mostly survives 
only in Jerome's Latin version 
and the Armenian translation] ; 
A.P. 305 

Eustathius : 8, 10, 34, 37, 43, 66, 
74-6. 119, 200, 207, 247, 279- 
80, 305, 345. 351, 357, 367, 
3S9-90, 395, 418-20, 436, 495, 
501, 505, 522, 526. 532. 539, 
559, 561, 564-6, 569, 571-2; 
grammarian and historian ; a.p. 
1160 

Eavorinus (or Guarino) : 208. 436 ; 
scholar and lexicographer; a.p. 
1520 

Festns : 542; Roman lexico- 
grapher ; between a.d. 100 and 
350 



Galen: 529; writer on medicine, 
philosophy, grammar, criti- 
cism; a.p. 170 

Glaueus : 416; writer on music 
and poetry ; 420 B.C. 

Gnesippus : 242-4 

Grammarian, Anonymous : 36 

Gregory of Corinth (Tardus) : 447; 
grammarian: a.p. 1150 

Gregory of Cyprus : 531 ; Christian 
writer; a.d. 1280 

Gren fell's Erotic Fragment: 549; 
a metrical serenade in a papy- 
rus of 2nd Cent. B.C. 

Ilabron : 10; grammarian; a.d. 1 
Hagnocles : 526 

Harpocration : 47,68,410; gram- 
marian ; A.D. 170 

Hegesandcr : 298 ; writer of mis- 
cellanies; 150 B.C. 

Hephaestion : 13-4. 38, 72-7, 124, 
214, 294, 424. 428. 442-6, 460, 
464,534; metrician; a.d. 170 

Heracleides of Miletus : 36; gram- 
marian; a.d. 100 

Heracleides of Pontus : 572 ; 594- 
6, 675; Peripatetic philosopher 
and grammarian; 380 B.C. 

Hermesianax : 338, 384 ; poet ; 
290 B.C. 

Hermippus : 246 ; writer of 
comedy; 430 B.C. 

Hermippus : 498 ; biographer ; 
210 B.C. 

Hermocles : 413 

Hermodotus : 413 

Hermogenes : 109, 447; rhetori- 
cian; a.p. 200 

Hermolaus : 413 

HermOlochus : 412 ff. 

Herodian (Hdn.) : 18, 34-6, 48, 
428-30, 435, 439-44, 468; 
grammarian; a.p. 170 

Herodicus : 556 ; grammarian ; 50 
a.d. 

Herodotus (Hdt.) : 137, 141, 301, 
307, 313, 321, 472, 4£8, 522; 
594-7, 607, 668; historian; 
445 B.C. 

Berrick : 565; poet; a.d. 1650 
Hesiod (Hes.) : 26, 86, 147, 200, 
233, 448, 488, 491 ; 590. 593-8, 
605, 610, 622-5, 63S, 649, 677; 
epic poet; 720 B.C.? 
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Hesychius : 36, 44, 66, 70, 76-8, 
104, 165, 205, 208, 277, 309, 
317-9, 362, 392, 420, 424, 430- 
6, 442, 465, 494-6, 502, 508-10, 
517-8, 530-2, 538-40, 550, 
567-9,571,573-6; 617; lexico- 
grapher; a.d. 450 

Hesychius of IMIIetus : 60 ; his- 
torian; a.d. 550 

Hieronymus : 240-2 

Himerius : 80 ; 664 ; rhetorician ; 
a.d. 355 

Hippocrates: 208,266; physician; 
420 B.C. 

Hippolytus : 484, 514; Christian 

writer; a.d. 200 
Hippon : 64 ; physical philosopher ; 

430 B.C. 

Hipponax : 416, 572 ; 615 ; writer 
of iambic lampoons ; 540 B.C. 

Histiacus of Colophon : 290 

Homer: 18, 39, 210-2, 230, 306, 
321. 328-30. 390, 396, 426, 
432, 446-8, 522, 526; 584-5, 
587, 590-2, 596-8, 603, 608-10, 
622-4, 627, 634, 638, 650. 653, 
661-3, 667, 672-4, 677; see 
also Iliad, Odyssey, Eustathius, 
Tzetzes : epic poet; 850 B.C.? 

Homeric Hymns : 86,452; 591-5, 
604, 614, 622-4, 648, 651, 
674-5; a collection of hymns 
to the Gods by various hands; 
750-550 B.C. ? 

Homerldae : 593, 676; a school of 
epic poets claiming descent 
from Homer, first mentioned 
by Acusilaiis; 550 B.C. 
Horace : 55, 84, 118, 124; 624-6, 
631, 638, 648, 657; Koman 
poet; 25 B.C. 

Horapollo : 518; grammarian ; A.D. 
380 

Hybrias : 572; 583, 658 
Hypodicus : 669 



Ibrius : 573 

Ibycus: 8, 86, 278, 440 ff, 446; 
635 ff, 653, 656, 671, 676; lyric 
poet; 550 B.C. 

Iliad : 20, 93, 106, 123, 200, 207, 
212, 236, 272, 306, 329, 337, 
390, 406, 418-20, 436, 440, 
488-92, 530, 564, 581; 584-6, 
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598, 601, 608, 621; see also 
Homer, Eustathius, Tzetzes 

Inscriptions : 29, 49, 70, 126, 133, 
159, 224, 258-60, 298, 351, 371, 
400, 406, 528; 594, 651; see 
also Parian Chronicle 

Ion of Chios: 84, 226-8; 647; 
writer of tragedy and lyric 
poetry; 450 B.C. 

Isidore of Pelusium; 533; Chris- 
tian writer; a.d. 420 

Istros (Ister) : 266 ; historian, 
grammarian, poet; 240 B.C. 

Johannes Grammaticus : 418 ; per- 
haps to be identified with J. 
Philoponus, philosopher and 
grammarian ; a.d. 510 

Johannes of Sicily (Doxopatres) : 
206; rhetorician; a.d. 1020 

Josephus : 65, 473 ; Jewish his- 
torian ; A.D. 75 

Julian: 528; Koman Emperor 
A.D. 361-363 



KeiVs Analecta Grammatica : 122, 
463 ; fragments of two anony- 
mous metrical treatises 

Lactantius (Placidus) : 123-4 ; 
author of a commentary on 
Statius; A.D. 550? 

Lament for Bion : 601; anonymous 
poem of about 90 B.C. in 
Bucolici Graeci 

Lamprocles : 40-2,266; 671,677 

Lamprus : 46-8, 364 

Lamynthius : 242-4 

Lasus : 639-41, 645, 669, 671 ; lyric 
poet; 500 B.C. 

Leonidas of Tarentum : 615; epi- 
grammatist; 270 B.C. 

Leotrophides : 246 

Libanius : 74, 565 ; rhetorician ; 
A.D. 355 

Licymnius : 334-8 

Lobon: 576; an untrustworthy 
biographer ; 250 B.C. ? 

ILongmus] : 84 ; 634, 647 ; anony- 
mous rhetorician ; A.D. 50? 

Longus: 492-4, 499, 502, 506; 
romance-writer; a.d. 150? 

lucian : 123, 224, 298, 327, 370, 
374, 401, 447-9, 528-30, 565; 
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rhetorician and satirist; a.d. 
163 

LycOphron : 9, 10, 310, 406, 533 ; 
poet; 200 B.C. 

Lycophronides : 414 ff. 

Lycurgus: 410, 523; 613; Attic 
orator; 330 B.C. 

Lysias : 60, 68, 250, 262, 337 ; Attic 
orator; 405 B.C. 

Lysimachus : 410 

Lysimachus of Cyrene : 26; gram- 
marian; 100 B.C. ? 

Lysis: 40; the teacher of Epa- 
meinondas? 420 B.C. ? 



Maearius : 309 ; compiler of a col- 
lection of Greek proverbs; a.d. 
1250 ? 

Machon : 326, 378 ; writer of 

coniedv; 280 B.C. 
Macrobius : 296, 306, 331, 463; 

Roman grammarian; a.d. 390 
MS: 436 

Mareellus Empiricus : 544 ; physi- 
cian; a.d. 380 

Marcus Aurelius : 516 ; Roman 
Emperor a.d. 161-180 

Marisaeum Melos : 548 ; a metrical 
dialogue between a man and a 
woman inscribed near the door 
of a temple at Marissa in 
Palestine; 150 B.C.? 
Marius Plotius : see Plotius 
Marius Vietorinus; 72, 337, 535; 
Roman grammarian; a.d. 350 

Margltes: 601, 604-5 (ichick see) 

M armor Parium : see Parian 
Chronicle 

Marsyas : 384; historian; 300 B.C. 
Martial : 447 ; Roman poet ; 
a.d. 80 

Matron: 351-3; writer of parodies 
on Homer; 400 B.C.? 

Maximus of Tyre: 401; rhetori- 
cian; a.d. 180 

Melanippldes : 60, 230-8, 274, 
282-4, 338, 362; 672-3, 677 

Melanthius : 58; historian; 250 B.C.? 

Meleager : 220, 232 ; epigram- 
matist ; first compiler of the 
Greek Anthology, 90 B.C. 

Meletus : 242, 260; tragic and 
erotic poet ; one of the accusers 
of Socrates; 400 B.C. 



Melinno: 419; roetess; a.d. 120? 
Menander : 80, 308 ; 679 ; writer 

of comedy; 300 B.C. 
Menander: 88; rhetorician; a.d. 

270 

Metrical Fragment, Oxyrhynchus : 
73, 442 ; fragment of an anony- 
mous book on metre found at 
Oxyrhynchus 

Milesian Tales: 678; a collection 
of short stories, mostly of love, 
compiled by one Aristeides c. 
150 B.C., used by Petronius 
and Apuleius but no longer 
extant 

Miller's Milange de Philologie et 
d'Epigraphie : 203, 228: a 
collection of articles containing 
certain hitherto unpublished 
Greek works; published in 
1876 

Mimnermus : 70; 613-4, 656-7, 
670; elegiac poet; 620 B.C. 

Moeris : 528; grammarian; a.d. 
200? 

Musaeus : 582, 594-6 

Myia : 416 

Mynna : 418 

Myrtis : 2-6, 14 ; 644-5 



Xatalis Comes: 212; mytho- 

grapher : a.d. 1550 
Xauck's Fragmenta Adespota 

(Anonymous Fragments) in 

his Tragicorum Graecorum 

Fragmenta ; 109 
Xepos, Cornelius : 47 ; Roman 

historian; 60 B.C. 
Xicander : 20-4, 236, 396; poet; 

150 B.C. 

Nicochares : 496 ; writer of 

comedy; 410 B.C. 
Zsicomachus : 284, 288, 315 ; writer 

on arithmetic and music ; a.d. 

40 

Xieophon : 502 ; writer of comedv ; 
410 B.C. 

Xirnts, Tale of: 678 (ichich see) 
Xonnus : 126; epic poet; c. a.D. 
420 

Xossis : 2 ; poetess, epigrammatist ; 

300 B.C. 
Nymphaeus : 610 
Xymphis : 500 ; prob. Nym- 
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phodorus of Syracuse; geo- 
grapher; 330 B.C. 

Odyssey : 28, 34, 200, 304, 356, 430, 
495, 506, 516; 585-6, 592, 
597; see also Homer, Eusta- 
thius 

Oeniadcs : 270, 384 (which see) 
Olen: 488, 591-5; 598, 609, 
649 

Olympus: 54, 277; 597-8, 603, 
612, 620, 623-4, 633, 661; 
prob. the name of two flute- 
players, one of c. 700 B.C., the 
other belonging to the Dark 
Age 

Onesicritus : 272; historian; 320 

B.C. 

Oppian: 503; didactic poet; a.d. 
200 

Origen : 328 ; Christian writer ; 
a.d. 225 

Orpheus: 324; 592-4, 598, 608, 
651, 677; the early poet and 
musician 

Orphic Hymns: 486; a collection 
of apocryphal poems of 
Orpheus, of uncertain date 

Orus : 36; grammarian: a.d. 200? 
Odd: 23,111,126; 601; Roman 
poet; a.d. 1 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri : 40, 42, 72, 
101-3, 159, 212, 216-8, 220, 
243; 627, 652-3; (see the 
authors) : fragments of ancient 
books and other documents 
found by B. P. Grenfcll and 
A. S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in 
Egypt, still in course of publi- 
cation 

Palatine Anthology (A.P.) : 16, 72, 
86, 171, 220-2, 232, 333, 398; 
a large collection of Greek 
' epigrams,' i.e. inscriptions 
and quasi-inscriptious, em- 
bodying the earlier compila- 
tions of ileleager and others, 
made by Constantine Cephalas 
about A.D. 920 

Pamphos : 594-6 

Papyri : 28, 30, 72, 92, 126, 159, 
302, 308, 411, 420, 442, 482, 
580; 677; see also Oxyrhyn- 
chus 
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Parian Chronicle : 230, 272, 280, 
362, 404; an inscribed stone 
now at Oxford, giving a sum- 
mary of Greek history down 
to 264 B.C. 

Paroemiographi Graeci : 43, 369, 
373, 386, 390, 512; the ancient 
proverb-collections published 
by von Leutsch and Schneide- 
win in 1839 

Parthenius : 22, 333; poet and 
storv-writer ; 20 B.C. 

Pausanias : 8, 12, 18, 49, 75, 78, 
109, 167-9, 171, 179, 181, 228, 
270, 288, 305, 310, 383, 398, 
510,548; 592-9,602,618,623, 
637-8, 643, 648; geographer ; 

A. D. 180 
Periclcitus : 416; 611 
Phaenias : 268, 382; Peripatetic 

philosopher : 330 B.C. 

Phemius : 585, 597 

Pherecrates : 249, 251, 268, 284, 
290, 362, 365; writer of 
comedv ; 430 B.C. 

Philammon : 593-6, 624, 676 

Philistus : 274; historian; 395 B.C. 

Philo : 228 ; 588 ; Jewish philoso- 
pher; A.D. 40 

Philochorus : 238; historian; 290 

B. C. 

Philodemus : 64, 233, 266, 278, 

366, 389; philosopher and 

poet: 60 B.C. 
Philostratus (' the Athenian ') : 224, 

415, 528; biographer; a.d. 

210 

Philostratus (' the Younger ') : 224; 

essayist; A.D. 280 
Philotas : 404 

Philoxenus : the name of two and 
perh. three persons who are 
confused in the ancient refer- 
ences ; P. son of Eryxis (340 f .) 
perh. = the author of the 
Banquet, P. of Leucas (348 ff ; 
672, 677); the other is the 
dithyrambic poet, P. of 
Cythera; 250,260,272-4,286, 
302, 326, 362 ff; 583, 662, 
672-3 

Phocylides : 280; 615; elegiac 

poet ; 540 B.C. 
Photius : 70, 75, 229, 408, 413, 420, 

425, 532, 559; critic, lexico* 
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grapher, compiler of chresto- 

niathies; a.d. <^00 
Phrynlchus son of Polyphradmon : 

42, 48, 51; C43, 652, 069; 

writer of tragedy; 5U0 B.C. 
riirymchus : 46, 502 ; writer of 

comedy ; 420 B.C. 
Phrynis : 40, 266-8, 284, 289. 292, 

326; 610, 673, 676-7; dithy- 

rambicpoet; 430 B.C. 
Phyllis : 548 

Pindar : 2, 6, 8, 33, 46, 56, 60. 70, 
82-6, 91, 101, 104, 116-128, 
143-9, 161, 169, 135, 195, 199, 
200, 203, 210. 219, 221, 319, 
364-6, 444 tf. (see 445 n), 451, 
454, 474, 514-16, 558, 563, 
569; 539-90, 610, 621, 627-8, 
634-44, 645 ff, 652-7, 660, 664- 
7, 670-1, 676; lyric poet; 480 

Plamidean Anthology: 270, 300; 
the shorter of the two ercat 
collections of Greek ' epigrams,' 
made by Maximus Planiides 
a.d. 1301; see Palatine Anth- 
ology 

Plato : 248, 344, 34S, 336, 459, 502 ; 
writer of comedy; 420 B.C. 

Plato : 46, 68, 113, 171, 246-8, 301, 
321, 334-6. 468. 474-6, 526, 
531,548,564: 533-4,593,606, 
631, 640, 670-1, 674, 677; 
philosopher; 380 B.C. 
Plautus : 425 ; Eoman writer of 

comedy; 215 B.C. 
Pliny ('the Elder'): 274, 291, 
396,542; encyclopedist; a.d. 60 
Plotius (8acerdos) : 72, 443, 447, 
464-6; Eoman metrician of 
doubtful date, between 30 B.C. 
and a.d. 500 

Plutarch : 2, 6, 16, 25, 40, 46, 54-5, 
65, 70, 80, 91, 97, 122, 133, 204, 
212, 232, 238-40, 264, 268, 272, 
232, 286, 291, 298, 304-8, 330, 
342, 349, 364, 373-4, 383, 401, 
404, 408, 416, 428, 446, 450-4, 
458, 463-74, 490, 510, 52u, 
530-2, 540, 544, 567, 573; 588, 
597, 605, 610-4, 623, 643-4, 
673-5; biographer and essay- 
ist; a.d. 85 

Polgmon: 72, 378, 494; geo- 
grapher; 200 B.C. 



Pollux (Polvdeuccs) : 263, 294, 326, 
394, 4>8, 500, 529, 531-2, 536, 
539-40; lexicographer; a.d. 
170 

IV.-lus : 334-6; sophist and rhetori- 
cian; 420 B.C. 

Polybius : 297,380; 583,672,678; 
historian ; 175 B.C. 

Polvidus : 272, 404 ff , 40S 

Polymnastus : 416; 612-13, 617, 
628, 656; poet; 630 B.C. 
Pomponius Mela : 2bU ; Eoman 

geographer; a.d. 40 
Porphyrio : 34, 118-9; com- 
mentator on Horace; a.d. 
250? 

Porphyrius (Porphyry) : 236, 330, 
338 ; Xco-Platonist philoso- 
pher ; A.D. 270 

Poseidonius : 514; Stoic philoso- 
pher; 90 B.C. 

PnUmas ; 46-8, 50-4, 364, 416, 
444; 660, 671 

Praxilla: 72-8, 560, 56S-70; 658, 
661, 670 

Priscian : 16, 206, 420-2 ; Roman 
grammarian; a.d. 500 

Proclus : 208, 290, 514, 559; 591, 
633, 664, 673. 676-7; compiler 
of a chrestomathy, perh. identi- 
cal with the ^eo-Platonist 
philosopher and grammarian 
of A.D. 450 

Prodicus : 343; sophist; 430 B.C. 

Pronomus : 268-70 

Propertius : 10; Eoman poet; 

20 B.C. 

Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : 
209, 408; grammarian; a.d. 
120 

Pylades : 304 

Pythagoras: 342; philosopher; 

535 B.C. 
Pythermus : 572 
Pythocleides : 40 

Quintilian: 634; Eoman rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 75 

RhetOres Graeci ; 565 

Sacadas : 270, 416 ; 632 ; poet and 
flute-player; 5S0 B.C. 

Sannyrion : 260 ; writer of comedy ; 
410 B.C. 
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Sappho : 8, 86, 90, 106, 169, 189, 
210, 242, 364, 418, 428 ff ; 587, 
591. 599, 611-2, 618, 621, 624 f, 
633, 636-42, 645, 648-9, 656-7, 
661-2. 667, 678-9; lyric 
poetess; 600 B.C. 

Satynis : 282, 306, 396; Peri- 
patetic philosopher; 220 B.C. 

Scholiast : = ancient commentator 
whose notes are preserved in 
some of our MSS of Greek 
authors 

Semonides of Amorgus : 613 

Semus : 494, 512, 518, 532; geo- 
grapher and antiquary, of un- 
known date 
Senilis: 77, 99, 118-9: Roman 
grammarian; a.d. 400 

Sextus Empiricus : 65-6, 336, 503 ; 
Sceptic philosopher and physi- 
cian; a.d. 190 

Simonides : 8, 56, 80, 82, 86, 113, 
116, 122, 137, 220, 232, 241, 
244, 309, 336, 374, 444 ff. (see 
445 n), 552. 564; 610, 634-8, 
639 ff, 646-9, 651-4, 658-60, 
663-71 ; lvric and elegiac poet ; 
510 B.C. 

Socrates : 230, 248-50, 340. 376, 

396, 468; 651, 672; the great 

Athenian philosopher ; 440 B.C. 
Solon: 62,174,300,576; 614; the 

Athenian lawgiver and elegiac 

and iambic poet ; 600 B.C. 
SOpater : 380 ; writer of parody 

and burlesque; 300 B.C. 
Sophocles : 48, 84. 116. 224-6, 244, 

268, 274, 438, 454, 483, 564; 

647, 650-2, 660, 663. 672; 

writer of tragedy ; 450 B.C. 
Sophron : 10; writer of mimes; 

440 B.C. 
Spendon : 611 

Statius : 10,118,123-4; Roman 

poet; A.D. 80 
Stephanus of Byzantium : 18, 21, 

37, 80, 280; lexicographer; 

a.d. 530 

Stesich6rus : 8, 40-2. 70. 86, 212, 
244, 266, 286, 364, 384, 426, 
440 ff, 498, 552; 633 ff, 644, 
651-2, 661-3, 670, 676; lyric 
poet; 570 B.C. ? 

Stobaeus : 86-8, 120-2, 149, 174, 
200, 204, 208, 236, 326, 330, 338, 



369, 376, 411-12, 426, 438, 448, 
458, 476, 565; 675; compiler 
of chrestomathies ; a.d. 450? 

Strabo: 35, 169, 212, 313, 448; 
593, 596, 634, 674; geo- 
grapher; A.D. 1 

Strattis : 262, 538 ; writer of 
comedy; 400 B.C. 

Suldas : 2, 6, 40. 44, 60. 64, 72-6, 
80, 104, 207, 224, 227, 230, 243, 
247. 257, 265, 268, 275, 299, 
309; 326, 362, 369-70, 376, 386, 
390, 398, 411, 416-8, 439, 514, 
522-4, 550, 558. 567, 571, 579; 
612, 617, 635, 640, 643, 668, 
674-6; lexicographer; a.d. 950 

Svmmachus : 254 ; grammarian ; 
a.d. 100 

Synesius : 169, 390; 679; Chris- 
tian writer; a.d. 410 

Tatian: 2, 9, 62, 72; Christian 
writer; a.d. 160 

Telecleides : 244, 496; writer of 
comedy; 420 B.C. 

Telenicus : 268 ; poet and flute- 
player; 430 B.C. 

Teles : 320 ; philosopher ; 270 B.C. 

Telesias : 46,364; musician; 380 

B.C.? 

Telesilla : 72, 496; 643, 666 
Telestes : 234, 238, 266, 272-8, 364, 

404; 598, 662, 672 ff. 
Telles, Tellen, or Tellis : 408 ff . 
Tennyson : 677 

Terpander : 266-8, 282, 286, 290-4, 
324, 416; 596, 610-17, 624, 
628-30, 648, 651, 657, 673 ff; 
lyric poet; 675 B.C. 

Thaletas (or Thales) : 416 ; 610-12, 
617, 624, 628, 633, 651, 659; 
lyric poet; 660 B.C. 

Thamvris : 592, 595-6 

Theano : 418 

Themistius : 8,297, 401; philoso- 
pher and rhetorician ; a.d. 350 

Theocritus: 76-8, 197, 229, 310, 
383-4, 388, 503-4, 514, 524; 
611, 616, 620, 634, 660-2; 
poet; 275 B.C. 

Tkeodoret: 91, 508; Christian 
writer; A.D. 430 

Theodorus the Mctochite : 450 ; 
grammarian and historian ; 
a.d. 1300 
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TheodGrus : 496, 502 ; poet of un- 
known date, save that he is 
mentioned by Aristotle 

Theodosius : 34-6 ; grammarian ; 

A. D. 400; s<v Choeroboscus 
Theognis : 564; 583,615; elegiac 

poet; 540 B.C. 
Theognis : 46S ; a writer of tragedy ; 
410 B.C. 

Theognis: 526; an otherwise un- 
known writer quoted by 
Athenaeus 

Theoplrilus : 344 ; a geographer 
mentioned by Josephus and 
Plutarch 

Theophrastus : 104, 139, 2SS, 319, 
344,359,396; 584,677; Peri- 
patetic philosopher; 330 B.C. 

Theopompus : 42, 278, 569 ; writer 
of comedy; 400 B.C. 

Theosoplna Tubingensis (CJraecorum 
Deorum Oracula) : 67 ; a MS 
collection of extracts from 
authors first published by 
Buresch in his Klaros in 1S89 

Thespis : 48; 669; writer of 
tragedy ; 530 B.C. 

Thucydides : 80. 310, 333, 337; 591, 
620, 624, 648-50; historian; 
430 B.C. 

Timaeus : 643; historian; 300 B.C. 
Timocreon : 559; 642; lyric and 

comic poet ; 470 B.C. 
Timotheiis : 268, 280 tf, 362-6, 

378-82, 390, 404-6, 420, 473; 

583, 633, 649, 672 ff. 
Timotheiis of Thebes: 29S-3S4; 

651, 672 ?i ; flute-player; 330 

B. C. 



Tricha : 77; metrician; a.d. 650? 
Trvphon : 10, 494 ; grammarian ; 

20 B.C. 
Tynnichus : 643, 651-2 
Tvranniou : 558 

Tvrtaeus : 534; 610-15,624,628, 
649, 657 

Tzetzes : 9, 26, 41, 67, 126, 383, 
406, 479, 533-4, 552; gram- 
marian ; A.l>. 1150 

Verrius Flaccus : 542; Latin 
lexicographer; 10 B.C. 

Xanthus : 633 

Xenarchus : 394 ; writer of comedy ; 
340 B.C. 

Xenocrates : 342; philosopher; 

275 B.C. 
Xenocrltus : 414 ff. 
Xenodamus : 414 IT ; 660 
Xenomedes : 126; mythologist; 

450 B.C. 

Xenophanes : 64; 615; Eleatic 
philosopher and elegiac poet; 
530 B.C. 

Xenophon : 80, 230; 650, 672; 
historian; 400 B.C. 

Zcno of Citium : 326; founder of 
the Stoic philosophy ; 295 B.C. 

Zenobius : 72, 76, 90. 203, 208, 229, 
308, 390, 408, 420. 531, 570; 
rhetorician; a.d. 130 

Zonaras: 438; a.d. 1120 Fthe 
lexicon ascribed to this his- 
torian is prob. by another 
hand] 
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Abdera : 636. Acacallis : 414 
Aceso : 484. Achaeia : 594 
Achaeans: 182-4,324,488; 597 
Acheloiis : 580 ; a river of N.W. 
Greece 

Acheron : 236, 338 ; the river of 
Death 

Achilles : 39, 74, 167, 188-90, 262, 
328, 410, 454, 56G-8 ; 584-5, 
601; son of Peleus and the 
sea-nymph Thetis ; hero of the 
Iliad 

Acraephen : 32; prob. = Acrae- 
pheus father of Ptoiis the 
founder of the Boeotian town 
of Acraephia 

Acragas (Agrigentum) : 633-4, 640 ; 
a Greek city of Sicily 

Acrisius : 180. Adam : 484 

Admetus : 74, 140, 550, 556, 567, 
574; king of Pherae in 
Thessaly; see Alcestis in vol. ii 

Adriatic Sea : 424 

AdOnis : 72, 244, 442, 490; 621, 
625, 660-3, 667; a Cyprian 
youth beloved by Aphrodite, 
who mourned his death yearly 
at the Adonis Festival 

Adrastus: 164; 623,668; king of 
Argos, leader of the expedition 
known as the ' Seven against 
Thebes,' and of the second 
expedition, that of the 
' Epigoni ' 

Aeacoia : 173 

Aedcids : 188, 192, 362 = Peleus, 

Telamon, sons, Achilles, Ajax, 

grandsons of 
Aeacus : 166, 188, 194; founder of 

Aegina; afterwards a judge in 

Hades 

Aegaeon : 226 ; a son of Uranus 
Aegeus : 98, 100; 665; king of 

Athens; reputed father of 

Theseus 



Aegina : 30-3, 166, 172, 184-8, 194 ; 

623 ; an island S.W. of Attica 
Aegium : 228 ; a city of Achaia 
Aegle : 484 

Aeneas : 39 ; see vol. ii 
Aeoladas : 665 

Aeolian : 420-2, 428-36, 444, 543; 
588-90, 594, 607-9, 610-12, 
618, 624 ff, * mode ' 626, 636, 
645-7, 659, 666 
Aero : 22. Aethra : 100-2 
Aetolia: 98, 116, 152, 162; a dis- 
trict of N. Greece 
Agamemnon : 422 
Agamemnon of Cyme : 590 
Aganippe: 10; a spring on Mt. 

Helicon sacred to the Muses 
Agelaus : 152. Aglaiis : 170 
Agrae : 523; the S.E. district of 
Athens 

Agrias : 232. Agyrrhius : 270 

Ahaz : 508. Aiaces: 635 

Aias (Ajax) : 167, 188, 298, 410, 

558, 568 
Alalcomeneus : 484 
Alcestis : 75 

Alcibiades : 240 ; Athenian general 
and statesman; pupil of 
Socrates 

Alcinoiis : 587; king of the 

Phaeacians 
Alcmaeon : 300 

Alcmaeonids : 570; 641; a noble 

Athenian family 
Alcmena : 424 ; mother by Zens 

of Heracles 
Alcyoneus : 486 

Alexander son of Amyntas : 216; 
653; king of Macedon 498- 
454 B.C. 

Alexander the Great : 272 ; king 

of Macedon 336-323 B.C. 
Alexandria : 379 ; 655 
Alexidamus : 174-6 
Alpheiis: 136, 148, 156-8, 162, 
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176, 194, 218; the river on 
which stands Olympia 

Althaea: 152— 1; see vol. ii 

Alyattes : 138 ; king of Lydia 604- 
560 B.C. 

Amarynthia : 173 

Amazons : 166. 433; a race of 
female warriors whose chkf 
seat was placed by Greek 
mythology near the modern 
Trebizond 

Amphiaraiis : 164 

Amphictyon : 18; son of Deucalion 

Amphictyons : 602; a council, 
drawn from the various Greek 
federations, which met an- 
nually near Thermopylae and 
at Delphi 

Amphitnte : 106, 128, 312, 478; 
wife of Poseidon 

Amphitryon : 2S, 187, 426; reputed 
father of Heracles 

Amynias : 340; an Athenian 
satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Andania : 548 ; a town of Messenia 

Androcydes : 378; painter; 380 
B.C. 

Andromache : 586, 621, 663 
Andros : 629 ; an island of the 

mid-Aegean 
Antaeus: 116; son of Poseidon; 

his wrestling was irresistible so 

long as he touched his mother 

Earth 

Antenor : 92; one of the Trojan 
elders 

Anthedon : 4 ; 593, 644 ; a town 

of Boeotia 
Anthesteria : 604, 668 (which see) 
Antigeneides : 376, 384, 404, 408 
AntigCne : 226 ; daughter of 

Oedipus 

Antigonus : 650 ; general and part- 
successor of Alexander the 
G reat 

Aonia : 24; aneient name of 
Boeotia 

Apaturia : 583. Aphares : 152. 

Aphareus : 116. Aphidnae : 012 

Aphrodite : 24, 32, 78, 98, 106, 156, 
168, 219, 238, 336, 378, 402, 
444,498,510,530; 584-5,616, 
621, 631, 648, 661 

Apollo: 16, 24, 30-2, 78, 88, 96, 



126, 131-2, 136-42, 176, 192, 
214, 224, 270, 288-92, 306, 
322-6, 416, 420, 450, 457, 460- 
2, 460, 482, 488, 492, 496, 520- 
4. 562; 591-603, 609-12, 619, 
622-4, 627, 633, 643, 648-52, 
658-9, 665, 608, 671, 676 

Arcadia : 112, 118, 180, 3^), 486, 
502; 583,633,672; the central 
district of the Peloponnese 

Arehelaiis : 232, 330 ; king of 
Maccdon 413-399 B.C. 

Archemorus : 164, 464 

Archias : 599, 623 

Ares: 12, 110, 116, 154, 166, 308, 
318, 328, 462, 528-30, 534; 
584-5, 621 

Arge : 488 

Argeius : 126, 130, 134 
Argonauts : 649 

Argos: 19, 88, 92, 112, 164, 172, 
178-80, 192, 214, 270; 639, 
643, 669 

Argus: 112; the hundred-eyed 
watchman set by Hera " to 
guard Io 

Argynnus : 338 

Ariadne : 585, 664 

Arian : 490. Arianthes : 66 

Arignotus : 342 : a famous singer 
to the lyre, brother of 

Ariphrades : 342 ; an evil-liver 
satirised by Aristophanes 

Aristaeus : 210, 358; a pastoral 
and agricultural deity of vari- 
ously-given parentage 

Aristagcras : 654 

Aristodemus : 230; 672; pupil of 
Socrates 

Aristomenes : 158 ff 

Aristomenes : 548 

Aristratus : 274. Armenian : 600 

Artemis: 22, 88, 152, 178, 182, 
264-6, 280, 296-8, 320, 330. 
346, 416, 488, 496, 508, 524', 
532, 562; 592-4, 609, 616, 
620-4, 637, 643, 648-9, 658, 
672 

Artemisium : 315 (which see); 641, 
664 

Asclepuulae : 593 ; a school of 
physicians claiming descent 
from 

Aselepius (Aesculapius) : 224, 266, 
276, 482; 651; a great physi- 
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cian ; after Homer the God of 
healing 

Ascra : 29 ; a town of Boeotia, 

birthplace of Hesiod 
Asia: 273, 308, 312, 320; 597-8, 

663 
AsOpis: 33 

Asopus : 30, 34, 166-8, 186; 

Boeotian river-god 
Aspasia : 46 ; mistress of Pericles ; 

one of the great women of 

antiquity 
Asterion : 200 

Atarnens : 410-12: a Greek city 
of X.W. Asia Minor 

Athena : 16, 92, 96-8, 120. 124, 
184, 194, 234, 260, 274, 422, 
562; 597, 648, 658, 664 

Athens : 46, 58-62, 98, 108, 110-2, 
170-2, 200, 224, 230, 258-60, 
266, 270-2, 280, 308, 332, 362, 
400, 404, 408, 490, 496, 514- 
16, 520-2, 526, 540, 550. 554, 
560,566,574; 583,589.594-6, 
603-4, 612-13. 620, 623. 628, 
631, 635-44, 650-1, 657-74 

Athos : 315; a promontory of the 
X.W. Aegean 

Atlas : 406 

Atreus: 92, 182, 336: father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaiis (see 
Pleisthenes) 

Attains: 232; the name of three 
kings of Pergamum, who 
reigned (I) 241-197, (II) 159- 
13S, (III) 138-133 B.C. 

Attica: 315; we Athens 

Attis : 516; a Phrygian shepherd 
loved by Cybele, who vowed 
him to perpetual chastity; 
breaking the vow he went mad 
and made himself a eunuch 

Aulis : 20 ; a town in Boeotia 
whence the Greek fleet sailed 
to Troy 

Automedes : 162-8 

Bacchanals: 114, 481; 625; see 

Maenads 
Bacchiad Family : 623 
Bacchus : see Dionysus 
Bdelycleon : 554, 658 
Bias: 578; of Priene c. 600 B.C.; 

the type of an upright judge 
Boeotia : 8, 22-4, 28, 88, 124, 156, 
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270, 296, 450, 484; 590, 594, 

598, 643-5 
BoeOtus : 18 ; ancestral hero of 

the Boeotians 
Boiscus : 2 ; sculptor, perh. to be 

identified with Boedas the son 

of Lysippus ; 300 B.C. ? 
Boreas : 576; 596, 664 
Bormus or Borlmus : 502, 534 
Borysthenes : 344: 677; the chief 

river of Scythia, now the 

Dnieper 
Bottiaea : 540. Brimo : 516 
Briseis : 190 ; see II. i 
Bromius : 276; we Dionysus 
Biicolus : 4. Byzantium : 6"2 



Cabeirus : 486 

Cadmus: 6, 114, 480; mythical 

king of Thebes 
Caicus : 212 ; a river of Asia Minor 
Callias : 258, 266 ; the name of 

several Athenian archons 
Callias son of Hipponicus; 342; 

a rich and dissolute Athenian ; 

420 B.C. 

Callicles : 248 ; a rich Athenian, 
patron of Gorgias the rhetori- 
cian, in Plato's dialogue 

Callimachus : 267 

Calliope: 112, 156, 249, 324; one 
of the Muses 

Calyce : 498 (which see) ; 633 

Calydnian Islands : off the W. 
coast of Caria in Asia Minor 

Calydon : 152, 242; a city of 
Aetolia 

Calypso : 506 ; a nymph, ruler of 
Ogygia ; loved by Odysseus 

Capaneus : 21, 266 ; one of the 
' Seven against Thebes * ; see 



Caria : 18, 34, 202, 280; a district 
of Asia Minor 

Carion : 386. Carmanor : 595 

Carneia : 288, 416; 611, 624, 666- 
8, 676; the great Apollo- 
Festival of the Dorians 

Carneius : 78 

Carthaea : 80, 220 ; a city of Ceos 
Carthage : 146, 366; 641 
Caryatids : 52; the name given to 
the maidens at their annual 
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dance to Artemis Caryiitis at 

Car vac in Laconia 
Carystus : 210. Casas : 1S2 
Cassandra: 84, 118, 442; a pro- 
phetess, daughter of Priam 
Castaly : a sacred spring at Delphi 
Catana : 633. Caucians : 440 
Cecropian : 562; Cecrops was first 

king of Attica 
CecrGpis : 298. Cedon : 570 
Celaenae : 318, 504; a city of 

Phrygia 
Ccleiis : 86. Cenaeum : 96 
Cenchreus : 296 ; the river of 

Ephesus 
Centaur : 200, 242 ; see Cheiron 
Ceos : ©0, 106, 126, 131, 134, 142, 

158-60, 214, 220; 639. 646, 671 ; 

a small island of the W. Aegean 
CepMlus : 677 

Cephissian Lal-c : 434; in Boeotia 
Cephisus : 2, 20 ; a river of Boeotia 

and Phocis 
CephTsus : 515; a river of Attica 
Cerberus : 148 ; the watch-dog of 

the Lower World 
Cercops : 254. Cercvon : 108 
Ceyx : 200-2 ; lord of Trachis ; 

friend of Heracles 
Chaer61as : 160 

Chalcidic Peninsula: 596; in X. 
Greece 

Chalcis: 33, 270, 544-6; 639-41, 
669 ; a city of Euboea 

Charaxus: 629, 631; brother of 
Sappho 

Charon : 210, 378 ; ferryman of the 
dead 

Charondas : 498 ; lawgiver of the 
Chalcidian colonies in Sicily 
and Italy c. 650 B.C. 

Cheilon or Chllon : 570 ; Spartan 
statesman ; 560 B.C. 

Cheiron : 210 ; the Centaur ; see vol. i 

Chios: 21; 583,590,593; a large 
island of the E. Aegean 

ChloS : 494. Christ: 484 

Chrysogdnus : 384 

Cirrha : 144, 176; near the coast 
below Delphi; site of the 
hippodrome the scene of the 
Pythian games in the time of 
Pindar and Bacchylides 

Cisses : 92 ; a king of Thrace in 
Homer 
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Cissian : 490 

Cithaeron : 26-8,34; a mountain 

of Boeotia 
Cleesippus : 424 
Cleitagora : 340, 556-8, 574 
CleisthSnes tyrant of 8icyon : 6G9; 

grandfather of 
Cleisthenes : 583, 639, 664; the 

Athenian statesman: 5(>7 B.C. 
Cleobiilus : 578; of Lindus in 

Rhodes; c. 600 B.C. 
Cleocritus : 256; an Athenian 

satirised by the poets of the 

Old Comedy 
Cleomachus : 544 
Cleon : 74, 554; Athenian general 

and statesman satirised by 

Aristophanes 
Cleone : 33, 166; eponymous 

heroine of Clconae in Argolis 
Clcopt61emus : 198 
Clio: 136, 184, 196; one of the 

Pluses 

Clotho : 276 ; see Fates 
Clymenus : 154 

Cnosus or Cnossus : 98, 100, 130, 
406; 585, 595, 664; the city 
of Minos in Crete 

Cocytus : 148; 647; a river of 
Hades 

Colonus : 2 

Col6phon : 385, 496 ; a city of 
Ionia 

Corcyra : 30, 33, 166; a large 
island otf the W. coast of 
Greece (Corfu) 

Coresia : 80. Coressus : 130 

Corinth : 108, 126-8, 135, 366; 599, 
623, 641, 668-70 

Corniscae : 519 

Coronaeae : see Shuttle-Maidens 
Coronea : 125 

Coroni3 : 482 ; mother by Apollo of 

Asclepius 
Corybants : 484; worshippers of 

Cybele 
Corycian Cave : 394 
Cos: 593; an island of the S.E. 

Aegean 

Cremmyon or Crommyon : 108 ; 

between Megara and Corinth 
Creon : 28 ; king of Thebes 
Crete : 24, 62, 86, 98, 106. 124, 130, 
200, 406, 520, 540, 572; 583, 
595, 598, 610-2, 617, 625, 651, 
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059,674; southernmost island 
of the Aegean ; one of the great 
Dorian areas of Greece ; famous 
for its dancing 
Creiisa : 108 

Crisa : 595 ; the port of Delphi 
Croesus: 138,300,338; 615; king 

of Lydia 560-516 B.C. 
Cronus : 28, 328 ; father of Zeus 
Curetes : 152 ; a tribe of Aetolia 
Crotona (Croton): 372; a Greek 

city of S. Italy 
Curetes: 484; 659; mythical 
attendants or actual worship- 
pers of Zeus at the Idean Cave 
in Crete 
Cybele : 318, 464-6; 597, 600 
Cyclopes : 180, 302-4, 382-92; 672; 
a race of one-eyed giants; see 
vol, ii 

Cvdonia : 610 ; a city of Crete 
Cyme : 590, 610 
Cypris : 442 ; see Aphrodite 
Cyprus : 625 

Cypselus : 637; tyrant of Corinth 
655-625 B.C.; see vol. i 

Cyrene : 210; a Greek city of X. 
Africa 

Cyrus : 338 ; king of Persia 550- 
529 B.C. 

Cythera : 362; an island off the S. 

of Laconia 
Cytherea : 446 ; 625, 661 ; see 

Aphrodite 



Dactyls, Idaean : 597 

Daedalus : 585 ; mythical sculptor 
and architect 

Daedalus of Sicvon : 179; sculp- 
tor; 400 B.C. 

Dalpylus : 154. Damocrates : 88 

Damon : 126. 130 

Danaldg : 234 ; the fifty daughters 
of 

Danaiis : 180 ; brother of Aegyp- 
tus and ancestor of the 

Danaans : 192, 568 ; an ancient 
name for the Greeks 

Dandaetian ( ?) : 506 

Dandes : 641. Daphnephoria : 665 

Day : 454 

Deianeira : 98, 156; wife of 
Heracles 

Deinomenes : 136, 144-6, 220 ; 
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name of the father and son of 
Hiero 

Deiphdbus : 436 

Delium : 665 ; 424 B.C. 

Delphi : 28, 96, 136, 140-4, 148. 
162, 174-6, 179, 394, 461, 466, 
520, 540; 592-5, 598, 602-3, 
609-11, 620-3, 627, 632, 641, 
648, 651, 654, 665-8, 671, 676; 
a city of Phocis; seat of the 
oracle of the Pythian Apollo 

Delos : 88, 106, 124, 140, 176, 270, 
461, 488, 562; 594-5, 598-9, 
622-4, 649-51, 668, 671; an 
island of the S. Aegean, one of 
the chief seats of the worship 
of Apollo 

Demeter : 86, 136, 170, 238, 420, 
488, 494-6, 514, 532, 562: 594- 
6, 604-6, 619, 639, 648, 655, 
658 

Demetrius (Poliorcetes) : 650 ; son 
of Antigonus ; ' liberated ' 
Athens in 307 B.C. 
Demonax : 126 (= Damon) 
Demophilus : 410. Derdenes : 610 
Dexamenus : 200 ; lord of Elis 
Dexione : 126. Dexithea : 126, 130 
Diacrians : 554; these were the 
poorest of the three partie9 
in the days of Solon; the joke 
is obscure 
Diana : see Artemis 
Diogenes : 380 ; Cynic philosopher ; 
370 B.C. 

Diomede, Thracian : 116 ; king 
of Thrace; so called to dis- 
tinguish him from D. of Argos 

Diomus : 496 

Dionysia : 258 ; 651, 669 ; festival 

of Dionysus 
Dionysius : 260, 366-72, 382-6 ; 

672 ; tyrant of Syracuse 405- 

Dionysus :' 6, 24, 56, 78, 114, 170, 
216, 226, 236, 246, 256, 276, 
300-4, 314, 340, 362, 378-80, 
463-4, 470, 480, 488, 492-4, 
510-14, 568; 583, 599, 601, 
606, 619-20, 623-5, 648, 660, 
664-71 

Dioscuri (Castor and Polydeuces) : 
88, 472-4; 612, 616; sons of 
Zeus and Leda wife of Tyn- 
dareiis king of Sparta, and 
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brothers of Helen; worshipped 
as horsemen, boxers, and 
harpers, and as saviours of 
men in battle or at sea 

Dium : 482 ; a town of Macedonia 

Dolon : 581 

Dorian : 27C, 3C4, 376, 404, 422-4, 
432, 448; 594, 597-9, 603, 
611-15, 618, 624, 628, 631, 635, 
641-7, 651, 656, 661, 666 

Doricha : 629 

Doridium : 370. Dorion : 298 
Doris: 84; daughter of Ocean 
Dorotheas : a flute-player : 200 
B.C. 

Dorylas : 422. Drvas : 492 
Dysaules : 486 ; 'father of Tri- 

ptolemus and brother of CeleQs 

king of Eleusis 
Dysmaenae : 52 ; = Bacchanals 

at Sparta 

Earth : 114, 126, 210 
Ecbatana : 320 ; a city of Media 
Echecratidas : 636. Echemus : 4 
Echidna : 148; a serpent-maiden, 

daughter of Tartarus; see 

vol. ii 

Egypt : 114, 218, 486, 500; 598 

Eileithyia : see Artemis 

Eiresione : 520-2. Elector : 396 

Eleusis: 86, 108-10, 486, 514-16; 
594-6, 604; a town of Attica, 
seat of the worship of Dcmeter 

Eleuther : 593. Elieus : 2 

Elis : 80, 161-2, 179, 200, 510, 528; 
599, 601, 623-5, 667; a dis- 
trict in the N.W. Peloponnese 

Elpenor : 298 ; one of the com- 
rades of Odysseu3 who were 
turned into swine by Circ6 

Elysium : 330 ; the underworld 

Endais : 188 

Endymion : 338 ; see vol. ii 

Enetic : see Venetic 

Enyalius : 606; sometimes identi- 
fied with Ares 

Epameinondas : 270, 408 ; Theban 
general and statesman; 390 

Epaplius : 114 

Ephesus : 296, 320, 362, 385, 394; 

602, 672; one of the twelve 

Ionian cities of Lydia 
Epimenides : 532 ; a Cretan wonder- 
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worker who came to Athens c. 

500 B.C. 
Epione : 484. Epipolae : 384 
Erechtheus : 664; a mythical king 

of Athens 
Eresus : 532 ; a town of Lesbos 
Erotria : 12, 544 ; a city of Euboea 
Eriboea : 98,188; afterwards wife 

of Telamon 
Eridfums : 396 

ErigOne : 496; an Attic heroine 

Eriphanis : 498, 544 

Erythrae ; 482; 657; a city of 

Ionia 
Eryxis : 340-2 

Eteocles : 226; brother of Antigone 
Etna : 218, 380, 420; the great 

volcano of Sicily 
Etruscans; 641. Euathlus : 498 
Euboea: 96, 172, 546; a large 

island on the E. coast of 

Greece 

Eubulides : 260. Eudemus : 222 
Euenus (river) : 98. Euenus: 116 
Eunosta and Eunostus : 2 
Euoe : 494 ; cry of the Bacchants 
Euonymus : 20, 32; son of Ce- 
phisus 

Euphoratis : 580. Eupolemus: 179 
Eurlpus : 270 ; the strait between 

Euboea and the mainland 
Europe : 228 

Europa : 78, 100, 130, 200 (which 
see) 

Eurymedon: 410. Euryphon : 248 
Eurvtion : 200. Eurytus : 596 
Euxantins : 126,130,134; mythi- 
cal lord of Ceos 
ExecestTdes : 666 

Fates : 170, 276, 378, 448, 458, 482 
Fortune : 476, 482 
Furies : 126, 452 

Gaius (Caligula): 558; Roman 
Emperor a.d. 37-41 

Galatea: 212, 382-92; a sea- 
nymph beloved by the Cyclops 
Polyphemus 

Galatea : 382-6 ; mistress of 
Dionysius 

Galfitus : 212. Galaxium : 450 

Gallae : 466 

Gelo : 146, 200; brother of Hiero 
and tyrant of Acragas 
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Gentiles : 484. Geraestia : 173 
Glycon : 443. Giants : 94, 486 
Gorgon : 406 

Graces, The : 112, 132, 146, 162, 
174, 238, 300, 402, 414, 510, 
546; spirits of beauty and 
excellence, handmaids of the 
Muses 

Greece : 140, 160, 228, 266, 270, 276, 
282, 306, 332, 410, 470, 508, 
574; 594, 597-8, 603-4, 610- 
11, 620, 629, 633, 638, 646, 657, 
660, 666 

Greek : 2, 9, 53, 119, 121, 152, 160- 
4, 188, 194, 214, 240, 278, 
306-8, 318, 320-2, 484, 542; 
583, 593, 597, 607, 619, 625-32, 
635, 655, 679 

Gymnopaediae : 624, 651 (ivhich 
see) 



Hades : 24, 46, 72, 14S, 236, 260, 
338, 410, 438, 452 

Harmodius : 554-6, 566 ; 640, 
657-S; with Aristogeiton he 
murdered in 514 B.C. Hip- 
parchus one of the sons of 
Peisistratus; after the expul- 
sion of his brother Hippias 
from Athens in 510 they came 
to be regarded as martyrs in 
the cause of democracy 

Harpalus : 274 ; cousin and trea- 
surer of Alexander the Great 

Harpalycfe : 500. Harpalycus : 422 

Harpies : 278 ; in Homer, spirits 
of the storm-winds ; later, 
winged maidens of foul aspect 
who swooped on a man's food 
and carried it away 

Harpinna : 33, 166 

Healing-God : see Apollo 

Health : 336, 400 ; 652 

Heaven : 210, 316 

Hebe : 169. Hebrew : 470 

Hebrus : 96 ; 598, 608, 651 ; river 
of Thrace 

Hecate : 86, 258; 508 

Hector: 188,192,328,490; 584-6, 
621 ; son of Priam and chief 
hero on the Trojan side 

Hecuba (Hekabe) : 452; 586,621 

Helen : 39, 92-5, 422, 440, 466; 586, 
621, 633, 661-2, 671; see vol. ii 



Helemis : 120, 442 ; prophet and 

warrior, son of Priam 
Helicon : 26-8 ; a mountain of 
Boeotia 

Helle: 318; daughter of Athama3 
and Xeph≤ N. saved her 
son Phrixus from sacrifice by 
means of the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, which carried 
him to Colchis; Helle, who 
rode with him, fell off while the 
E.am was crossing to Asia at 
the strait called after her the 

Hellespont: 315,318; 598 

Helots: 611, 628; the serfs of 
Lacedaemon 

Hephaestus : 585 

Hera : 112, 150, 162, 168, 178, 182, 
226, 450, 470, 519; 594, 616 

Heraia : 173 

Heracles (Hercules) : 6, 66, 88, 96- 
8, 120, 124, 148-50, 154, 162, 
184-6, 200-2, 256, 410, 422, 
426,502-4,520; 596,606,616, 
630, 655, 671, 677 

Heracleia : 173, 362 

Heraean Women : 623 

Hercules : see Heracles 

Hermeias : 410, 470; tyrant of 
Atarneus 

Hermes : 12, 14, 26-8, 32, 39, 112- 
14, 326, 398, 470, 528 ; 609, 614, 
648 

Hermus : 312; a river of Asia 
Minor 

Herodotus: 406. Heroes, The: 652 
Hiero: 82-6, 136, 140-8, 156-9, 
175, 200, 218, 221, 232, 266; 
610, 640, 646, 653, 657 ; tyrant 
of Syracuse 478-467 B.C. 
Himalia : 494 

Himera : 146 ; 633, 641 ; a Greek 
city of Sicily 

Hipparchus : 566 ; 638 ; Hippias : 
641; sons and successors of 
Peisistratus 

Hippasus : 639. Hippocoon : 616 

Hippocrates : 664 

Hippodameia : 623 

Hippolytus : 266, 539 ; son of 
Theseus; refusing the ad- 
vances of his stepmother 
Phaedra, he was accused by 
her of seeking her love, and 
cursed by Theseus, whose 
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father Poseidon caused hi3 

death 
Hvagnis : 534; 597 
Hyccara : 366 

Hyraenaeus : 278,388; a beautiful 
youth of whom various stories 
were told in eonuexion with 
wedding rites 

Hyperboreans: 140; 594,598,648; 
a legendary people of the far 
north 

Hyria : 16. Hyrieus : 22, 32 

Iacchus : 56, 258, 462, 494, 510; 

667 ; a name of Dionysus ; 

sometimes distinguished from 

him as a son of Demeter 
Iambe : 604. Iambi : 512 
Iapygia : 540; a district of S. 

Italy 

Iarbas : 486. Iaso : 484 

Ida: 452, 484; name of two 

mountains, one near Troy, the 

other in Crete 
Idas : 116. Ilium : see Troy 
Inaehus : 112 

lo: 114, 469, 49S; 671; beloved 
by Zeus, she was changed 
through Hera's jealousy into 
a heifer and wandered over the 
earth 

Iolaia : 173 

Iolaiis : 20 ; companion of Heracles 
IOle : 98 ; daughter of Eurytus of 

Oechalia 
Iollas : 502 

Ionian: 98, 108. 206, 320, 324-6, 

404, 444, 534, 572; 594, 599, 

602-4, 607-14, 625, 628, 631, 

635-43, 656, 667 
Ios : 212 ; a small island of the 

mid-Aegean 
Ipluclus : 500. Iphiclus : 152 
Iphigeneia : 408; daughter of 

Agamemnon, who sacrificed 

her at Aulis 
Iris : 482. Ismarus : 006 
Ismen6 : 226; sister of Ajitigonfc 
Ismenius, Apollo : 665 
Isthmus: 108, 126-8, 132-4, 162, 

170-2, 457 
Ithaca : 206; a small island W. of 

Greece ; home of Odvsseus 
It^nia : 124. Itonus : 18, 124 
Italy : 272, 416, 540 



Ithyphalli : 512 

Iulis : 80.130; 640; a city of Ccos 
Iiilo : 494 

Jasou : 589. Jews : 468 
Julian: 210; Roman emperor a.d. 
361-363 

Juno : 519. Jupiter : see Zeus 

Laches : 39. Laehon : 15S-60 
Laconian : 432, 534; 618; see 
Sparta 

Ladon : 30, 34; — Ismenus, a 

river of Thebes 
Laertes: 92, 280; father of 

Odysseus 
La:s : 366. Lamo : 504 
Lame God, The : see Hephaestus 
Lampis : 504 
Lampon : 186, 196 
Lamprias : 468 

Laoeoon : 118; priest of Apollo at 
Troy; while sacrificing at the 
bringing-in of the Wooden 
Horse, against which he had 
warned his countrymen, he was 
slain by two serpents sent 
from the sea by Poseidon 

Laodamas : 226 

Laomedon : 192; king of Troy; 

father of Priam 
Latin : 630, 674, 678. Leda : 410 
Leipsydrium : 570; c. 550 B.C. 
Lemnos : 110, 120, 444, 486; a 

large island of the X. Aegean 
Lcnaea : 258,510; 667; a festival 

of Dionysus 
Leon : 4. Leontium : 384 
Leontius : 246 

Lesbos: 266, 270, 324, 416, 438; 
598, 608-18, 624 ff, 633-8, 
651-7, 660-1, 668, 673 ;• a 
large island of the E. Aegean 

Leto (Latona) : 78, 176, 182, 562; 
593, 595 

Leueas : 498 

Leuetra : 644; 371 B.C. 

Libya : 406, 486 

Lichas : 426; attendant of Hera- 
cles; the 'tomb' is the sea, 
into which lie was thrown by 
H. 

Linus: 238, 488, 492, 498; 586, 
609, 622, 663, 677 ; a legendary 
bard, for whom the vintage- 
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song was supposed to be a 
lament 

Lityerses : 488, 496, 500 (which see), 
504 

Locri (Epizephvrii) : 62, 272, 414, 
416-8, 546; 633-4; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 

Love (Eros) : 32, 238, 390, 444, 530, 
546; 594, 656 

Loxias : see Apollo 

Lusi : 178-80. Lusus : 180 

Lyaeus : 300 ; Alexandrian epithet 
of Dionysus 

Lvcaeus, Zeus : 616. Lvcas : 641 

Lycia : 192, 306, 460, 488; 594, 
59S; the most southerly dis- 
trict of Asia Minor 

Lycomidae : 594-6 

Lycormas : 98 

Lycurgus : 165, 266; king of 
Xemea ; brother-in-law of 
Adrastus and one of the ' Seven 
against Thebes ' 

Lvcurgus (the Spartan lawgiver) : 
204, 534 

Lyde : 244 

Lydia : 122, 136, 300, 318; 603, 
609-10, 615, 618, 628, 657, 
667; the middle district of 
W. Asia Minor, seat of the 
kingdom of Croesus ; became 
part of the Persian Empire in 
546 B.C. 

Lydus : 138 ; mythical king of the 

Lydians 
Lvnceus : 180 

Lysander : 412, 470; 650; the 
Spartan general who defeated 
Athens in 404 B.C. 

Lysippus : 72; sculptor; 330 B.C. 

Macedonia : 332, 384 

Macelo : 126-8. Machaon : 484 

Maeander : 504; a river of Asia 

Minor 
Maecenas : 631 

Maenads: 26; see Bacchanals 
Magnesia : 637. Maia : 30, 112 
Maid : see Persephone 
Malis : 428. Maneros : 500 
Mantinea : 62-6,118,304; 654; a 

citv of Arcadia 
Marathon : 506, 640-1 
Mardonius : 315 
Mariandyni : 500, 534 
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Mariandynus : 502, 534 
Marpessa : 116 

Marsyas: 234, 274, 534; 597; a 
mythical fluteplayer defeated 
by Apollo in a contest of music, 
under the terms of which he 
was flayed alive 

Mataurus : 633 ; a town of Sicily 

Megalartia : 518 

Megara: 108; 623. Meidylus : 82 
Melampus : 214, 422 ; a prophet, 
lord of part of Argos, son-in- 
law of Proetus 
Melanchrus : 430 

Melanippe : 302 ; daughter of 
Aeolus, heroine of two lost 
plays of Euripides 

Melanippus : 631 

Meleager : 150-6; see vol. ii 

Meles: 248 

Melia : 6 ; a sea-nymph, who be- 
came by Apollo the mother of 
Ismenius name-hero of Ismenus 
a river of Thebes 

Melos : 56-60, 230 ; a large island 
of the mid-Aegean 

Memory (Mnemosvne) : 412, 580 

Memphis: 115, 206; a city of 
Egypt 

Menalcas : 498, 544 

Menander : 194. Menecles : 406 

Menelaus : 28, 92-4, 302, 422.; king 
of Sparta and husband of 
Helen 

Messene : 270; a city of the Pelo- 
ponnese 

Messenia: 116; 599,613,624,649 
Metapontion : 174-8, 182 (which 

see) 

Methone : 384 ; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Methymna : 610 

Metioche : see Shuttle-Maidens 

Metope : 30. Micon : 272 

Midas : 500, 540 (which see) 

Miletus : 88, 131, 280, 284, 324, 376, 
538 ; a city of Ionia ; see vol. ii 

Miltiades: 228 

Minerva : see Athena 

Minos : 98, 102, 126, 130, 200, 204, 
540 ; legendary king of Crete 

Minotaur : 98, 520; 664 ; a monster 
half-man half-bull kept by 
Minos in the Labyrinth and 
fed with a yearly tribute of 
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youths and maidens sent from 
Athens; he was killed by 
Theseus 

M iny as, Daughters of: 24 

Mnemosyne : see Memory 

Mnesimachus : 400 

Momus : 5G4 ; personification of 
mockery and censure 

Moses : 610. Moon : 330, 486 

Mountain-Mother : see Cybele 

Muses, The : 12, 28, 30, 36, 42, 46, 
88, 94-6, 112-4, 127-8, 134-6, 
140-6, 156-8, 168-70, 184, 
194-6, 216-20, 238, 276, 280, 
322-4, 328, 332, 378, 412, 422, 
426-8, 444, 458, 462, 478, 500, 
580; 593, 598, 601, 606, 610- 
2, 616, 622-3, 649 

Museum Hill : 596; in Athens 

M yen 16 : 638 ; 479 B.C. 

Mysia : 316; a district of N.W. 
Asia Minor 

Mytilenc- : 506, 533; chief city of 
Lesbos 

Nanis : 338. Nannacus : 44 
Nanno : 614. Narcaeus : 623 
Nauplius : 280, 298 ; the father of 
Proetus. or a king of Euboea 
who in requital for the death 
of his son Palamedes at Troy 
caused the shipwreck of the 
returning Greeks 
Xausicaa : 587 ; daughter of 
Alcinoiis 

Neaechmus : 298. Necessity : 482 
Xedon : 34 ; a river of Messenia 
Nemea : 33, 162-8, 178-9, 184-6, 
304; near Phlius in the Pelo- 
ponnesc ; scene of the Ncmean 
Games 

Nem6sis: 126,159,346; 654 

NeoptSlemus : 166; son of Achilles 

Nereids : 84, 104-6, 190 ; 631 ; sea- 
nymphs, daughters of 

Xereus : 84, 100, 128, 382, 478; 
the Sea-God 

Ncssus : 98 ; a Centaur who caused 
the death of Heracles 

Nestor : 328, 422 ; lord of Pylos, 
the oldest and wisest Greek 
before Troy 

Nicarchus : 68. NIcodorus : 61-6 

Nicomachus : 274 

Night: 86,160,448 



Nile : 114, 166, 206, 486 
Niobe : 210, 326, 378, 454 : see 
vol. ii 

Nomius : 290 ; a name of Apollo as 

God of flocks 
Numa : 204 ; king and lawgiver of 

Rome 

Nymphs : 200, 304, 318, 394, 494 
Ochna : 4 

Odysseus : 28, 39, 92, 206, 302-4, 

382, 390-2 
Oeagrus : 248 ; king of Thrace 
Oechalia : 96, 149 ; a city of 

Euboea 
Oedipus: 26; see vol. ii 
Oencus : 150-2, 156; king of 

Tleuron in Aetolia; father of 

Melcager 
Oeneus : 172, 236; son of Pandion 

king of Athens 
Ocnia : 33 ; a town of Aearnania 
Oenomaus : 116, 166; legendary 

king of Pisa in Elis 
Oen6pion : 22 ; legendary king of 

Chios 

Oetaeans : 665 ; a people of Thessaly 

Og^gus : 18. Oicles : 164 

Olympia : 136, 144, 158, 160, 167, 
176, 179, 240, 244, 529; 629, 
637, 654; in Elis; scene of the 
Olympic Games 

Olympus: 176,252,450; 622,649; 
the abode of the Gods, some- 
times identified with the moun- 
tain in Thessaly 

Olynthus: 628; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Opis : 296, 488, 508 

Opportunity : 228 

Orchomenus : 24; a city of 
Bocotia 

Orderliness : 448. Orcithyia : 596 

Orestes: 408; see vol. ii 

Orion: 20-4 (which see), 32; a 
great hunter, who after his 
death became the constellation 

Orphics : 598, 664; votaries of the 
cult of Orpheus which comes 
to light at Athens in the 6th 
Cent. B.C. 

Orthia : 616 

Ortygia : 384 ; Syracuse 

Oschophoria : 664. Oulo : 532 

Oxylus: 162 
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Paetolus : 138. Padus : 396 
Paeonians : 651 ; early inhabitants 

of Macedonia 
Pasondas: 665. Pallantium : 633 
Pallas (Athena) : 10, 92, 150, 220, 

562 

Pallas (the hero) : 118 

Pan: 562; 658. Panaceia : 484 

Panathenaea : 638, 664-6; the 

feast of Athena at Athens 
Pandlon : 98, 108, 173 ; legendary 

king of Athens 
Pandionis : 260, 298 
Pandrosus : 562 ; daughter of 

Cecrops 

Pantaleon : 298. Panteles : 198 
Pantheides : 130-4. Paris : 95 
Parnassus : 394 ; the famous 

mountain in Phocis 
Parnes : 34, 571; a mountain of 

Attica 

Paros : 602, 606 ; an island of the 

central Aegean 
Pasiphae" : 103. Pausanias : 640 
Peace : 448-50 

Peirene : 33 ; the fountain of 

Corinth 
Peirithoiis : 200 

Pcisistratids : 636-8, 658 ; Hippias 
and Hipparchus, sons of 

Pcisistratus : 567, 638 

Pelasgians : 486; a pre-Hellenie 
people of Greece 

Peleus: 188-90, 238; father of 
Achilles 

Pellaua or Pellene : 56, 172, 4SC; 
a town of Aehaia 

Pelops: 118, 128, 156, 162, 176, 
278, 598; mythical king of 
Pisa in Elis; father of Atrcus; 
gave his name to the 

Peloponnesus : 80, 128, 278, 408, 
478; 594, 646 

Penelope : 39 ; wife of Odysseus 

Peneiiis : 108 ; a river of Thessaly 

Pentheus : 461; son of Agave and 
grandson of Cadmus ; killed by 
his mother in a Bacchic frenzy 

Perdiccas : 230 ; king of Macedon 
454?-413 B.C. 

Periandcr : 668 ; tyrant of Corinth 
c. 625-585 B.C. 

Pericles : 638 ; the Athenian states- 
man; 450 B.C. 

Persephone {Proserpine or The 



Maid) : 24, 86, 136, 148, 236, 
496, 514, 562; 658; daughter 
of Demeter ; see vol. ii 
Perseus : 186, 406; son of Zeus 
and Danae; slayer of the 
Gorgon 

Persian : 138, 228, 280-2, 304-22, 
338, 490, 563; 611, 616, 636- 
41, 658 

Petraia : 198 

Phaethon : 396; having leave of 
his father the Sun to drive 
his chariot for one day, he 
lost control of the horses and 
was struck down by Zeus to 
save the world 

Phalseus : 176 

Phalaris : 634 ; tyrant of Aeragas 

c. 570 B.C. 
Phalerum : 664 ; a roadstead of 

Athens 

Phallophori : 514. Phanias : 262 
Phasis : 344 ; 677 ; at the E. end 

of the Black Sea 
Phcidippides : 658 
Pheidolas : 637 

Pherenieus : 146, 156, 218; Hiero's 

famous race-horse 
Pheres : 140 

Philadelphus, Ptolemv (II) : 492 ; 
king of Egypt 285-247 B.C. 

Philetas: 504. Philistus : 546 

Philip II king of Macedon 359-336 
B.C. : 280, 384 

Philocleon : 554, 658 

Philoctetes : 120; the Greek 
archer, who, left sick of a 
snake-bite on Lcmnos, had to 
be fetched to Troy before his 
countrymen could take it; his 
bow was the gift of Heracles 

Philopoemen : 304-6; of Megalo- 
polis in Areadia, general of 
the Achaean League ; 210 
B.C. 

Phineus : 280 ; a blind prophet 
and king of Salmydessus in 
Thrace, who was punished by 
the Gods for illtreating his 
sons ; his food was continually 
seized by the Harpies {which 
see) till he was delivered by the 
Argonauts 

Phlegra : 4S6 ; a district of Mace- 
donia 
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Phlius : 52, 162, 1GG-70; a city of 
the Peloponnese 

Phoebus : see Apollo 

Phoenicia : 34, 202, 314, 54S 

Phoenix : 100-2, 200 

Phrygia : 162, 276, 484, 500, 504, 
514-6; 597-000., 603, 625, 
628, 661, 667; a district of 
central Asia Minor, whence 
Pelops came to Greece 

Phthia : 262 ; a district of Thessaly 
in X. Greece; home of 
Achille 

Physcoa : 623 

Pieria : 86, 112-4, 128, 324, 593; 

a district of Macedonia just X. 

of Olvmpus 
Pierus : 593 

Pisa: 156; a town in Elis near 
Olympia where the famous 
Games were held 

Pittacus: 532, 578; 629, 657; 
aesymnete or elected dictator 
of Mytilene c. 585-575 B.C. 

Pittheus : 100 

Plain, The : 516; part of Attica 

Plataea : 34; 641; a town of 
Boeotia famous for the defeat 
of the Persians in 479 B.C. 

Pleiades: 34, 42; daughters of 
Atlas, and companions of 
Artemis; pursued by Orion 
in Boeotia they were saved 
by being changed into doves 
and placed among the stars 

Pleisth£nes : 94 ; a son of Atreus, 
who married his widow; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaiis were 
sons of either according to the 
accounts 

Pleuron : 116 (whicfi see), 154 

Podaleirius : 484 

Poetry : 284, 474. Poieessa : 80 

Polycleitus : 230; 672; the great 
sculptor : 430 B.C. 

Polverates : 635-6; tyrant of 
Samos 533-522 B.C. 

Polygnotus : 635, 641; the famous 
* painter : 470 B.C. 

Polymnia : 456; one of the Muses 

Polyneiees : 164; brother of 
Antigone ; his restoration from 
banishment caused the expedi- 
tion of the ' Seven against 
Thebes ' 



rolypc'mon : 108-10 
Polyphemus: 384; see Cyclops 
Polyzelus : 146 

Pontus : 167, 362; a district of X. 

Asia Minor 
Porthaon : 150; king of Pleuron 

in Aetolia 
Poseidon : 18, 30-2, 06, 100-4, 108, 

116-8, 126-8, 172, 198, 312, 

478; 594, 649, 652. 676 
Priam : 182 ; king of Troy 
Procrustes : see Polypemon 
Proetus : 178-80 

Prometheus : 238, 564; son of the 

Titan Iapetus; he stole fire 

from heaven 
Froteus : 124; the prophetic old 

man of the sea 
Pyanepsia : 520-2 
Pylos : 149; a city of the Pelopon- 

nese 

Pyrrhichus : 198 

Pythagoreans : 598 

Pytheas : 184, 194, 362 

Pvthia : 173. Pvtho : see Delphi 

Pythocritus : 230 

Python : 603, 633, 665 

Rarian Plain, The: 4S6; of 
Eleusis 

Ehadamanthus : 83, 200. 330, 446: 
son of Zeus and brother of 
Minos ; after death he became 
a judge in Hades 

Rhea : 28, 118; wife of Cronus 

Rhegium : 272; 635; a Greek city 
of S. Italy 

Rhodes : S3, 526 ; a large island of 
the 8. Aegean 

Rhvndacns : 212. Right : 443 

Rome : 206, 436 



Sacred Way, The : 136 

Satamis: 33, 310, 315, 509; 614, 

641, 650; an island on the W. 

coast of Attica, memorable for 

the defeat of Xerxes by the 

Greeks in 4S0 B.C. 
Samos: 412,470,510,522-4; 635- 

6, 650; an island of the E. 

Aegean 

Samothrace : 62, 452 ; an island of 

the X. Aegean 
Samus : 118 
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Sardis : 136,318-20,338; capital 

of Lydia 
Sarpedon : 200 

Satyrs : 492 ; 668 ; the half -bestial 

attendants of Dionysus 
Scamander : 192 ; a river of Troy 
Scapte Hyle : 80. Scias : 2 
Sciras, Athena : 664. Sciron : 108 
Seopas : 653 ; a Thessalian noble 
Seylla : 302, 378 ; a female monster 
dwelling on a rock in the 
straits of Messina 
Scyllus : 80. Scythiades : 228 
Sea : 126, 226 
Seasons, The : 480, 520 
Semele r 114, 226, 300, 480, 510; 
667 ; daughter of Cadmus and 
mother by Zeus of Dionysus, 
who was saved miraculously 
when she was consumed by 
the Thunder-God's lightning at 
his birth 

Seneeio : 448; Roman consul a.i>. 
99 

Serpent, The : see Python 

Shuttle-Maidens : 22 

Sicily : 86, 200, 260, 274, 366, 374, 

384, 448, 496; 633, 640, 650 
Sieyon : 172; 594,623,668-70; a 

city of the Peloponnese 
Silanion : 9; sculptor; 320 B.C. 
Silenus : 208, 492, 528; the chief 

attendant of Dionysus 
Sinis : 108 

Siuope : 30, 33; a Greek city on 
the Black Sea 
isjrphus: 392; in Hades he was con- 
demned to making perpetual 
but unavailing attempts to 
roll a stone to the top of a hill 

Sleep : 338. Southwind, The : 580 

Soicn, The (Sparti) : 6; the armed 
men sprung from the teeth of 
the dragon sown by Cadmus 

Sparta : 52, 62, 110, 116, 214, 286- 
90, 308, 322, 412, 416, 444, 
470, 530, 534. 548, 558; 583, 
599, 603-4, 610, 615-18, 624, 
628-9, 632-4, 651, 660, 666-8, 
671, 674-6 

Sphinx : 26 ; a female monster who 
propounded riddles to passers- 
by near Thebes, and slew all 
who could not guess them 

Spies, Goddess of : 580 
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Stenyclarus : 548 ; in N. Messenia 
Stratonicus : 300, 374, 404; an 

Athenian musician ; 330 B.C. 
Strepsiades: 396; 658 
Styx : 176, 236; a river of Hades 
Sulla : 678 ; Roman statesman ; 

80 B.C. 

Sun : 102, 306, 430, 484, 520 
Susa : 320 ; one of the capitals of 

the Persian kings 
Symmachus : 468 
Syracuse : 88, 137, 142-4, 156, 372. 

378, 334, 432, 491, 494, 524; 

599, 623, 628, 640, 646, 666, 

672; the chief Greek city of 

Sicily 
Syria: 234 

Taenarum : 478; the southernmost 

point of Greece 
Talaiis : 164 

Tanagra : 2, 6, 8, 12, 20, 33; 644; 

a city of Boeotia 
Tantalus : 118 ; father of Pelops, 

whom he boiled and set before 

the Gods at table 
Tarentum : 372,512, 540; a Greek 

city of S. Italy 
Tartarus : 126; the Lower World 
Teisias : 184 

Telamon : 166, 188, 550, 558, 567- 

8 ; son of Aeacus 
Telchins (Telchines) : 126; 597; 

volcanic monsters who worked 

in metal and blighted the 

crops ; slain by Zeus 
Teleboans : 28 ; a people of 

Acarnania 
Temper 108; 665; a valley in 

Thessaly 

TenSdos : 93; 653,656; a small 
island near Troy 

Teos: 214,406,572; 583,636; a 
city of Ionia 

Teumesian Fox : 26; a legendary 
fox that ravaged Thebes, so- 
called from Teumessus a village 
of Boeotia 

Thales: 280,532,576; the philoso- 
pher ; 585 B.C. 

Thargelia : 520. Theano : 92 

Thebe : 33, 166, 172; name- 
heroine of 

Thebes : 18, 68, 114, 164, 270, 300, 
376, 428, 480; 590, 597, 611, 
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628, G44, 651, C65; the chief 

city of Boeotia 
Themis : 238; Goddess of Justice ; 

daughter of Uranus 
Themistocles : 300,552; 040, C43; 

Athenian statesman; 480 B.C. 
Theocritus: 216 
Theorus : 74-6, 554 
Theotimus : 400 
Theoxenia : 89, 173 
TheoxSnus : 656 

Theranienes : 342 ; Athenian 

statesman : 410 B.C. 
Therapne : 434 ; a town of 

Laconia 

Thermodon : 166 ; a river of 
Pontus in X. Asia Minor 

Thermopylae : 640 ; the pass on 
the Maliac Gulf between N. 
and S. Greece, famous for its 
defence by the Spartans against 
the Persians in 480 B.C. 

Tlieron : 640 

Theseus: 98, 102-8, 520-2, 540; 

664, 671 ; legendary king and 

chief hero of Athens 
Thesmophori : 518; the chief 

celebrants of the Athenian 

women's festival of Demeter 
Thespia: 30, 33, 36; a town of 

Boeotia 

Thessaly : 18, 110, 140, 198, 556, 
574; 594, 636, 639, 653; a 
district of X. Greece 

Thestius : 154 

Thetis: 190, 227, 238; a sea- 
nymph, mother of Achilles 

Thrace: 116,200,540, 546; 596- 
8, 636-7 

Thrasonides and Thrasyleon : 232 
Thrasvbfilus : 146 
Thumantis : 246 

Thurii : 250; a Greek city of S. 

Italy 
Thyia : 510 

Thyrea : 651; scene of the defeat 
of the Argives by the Spartans 
in 546 B.r. 

Timandra : 366. Time : 160, 196 

Timoxenus : 170 

Tiryns : 180 ; an ancient Greek 
city of Argolis 



Tityus : 534. Tlep61finus : 39S 
Tmolus : 318; a mountain of Asia 

Minor, S. of Sardis 
Troezen : 100-2, 532; a district of 

the Peloponnese 
Troy : 92-4, 120, 124, 149, 166, 

182, 190-2, 300, 4G6, 568, 590 
Trygaeus : 512 

Tydeus : 120; king of Calydon, 

son of Oeneus and Althaea 
Tyndarids : 434.472; see Dioscuri 
Typhos or TyphOeus : 396 ; see 
vol. ii 



Ulpian : 54G. Upius : 502 
Urania : 96, 146, 158 ; a Muse 
Uranus: 126; see Heaven 



Venetic : 424 

Venus: 422; 648; sec Aphrodite 
Virtue: 410; 05L-2 



Wealth : 643 

Wooden Horse, The : 300 ; 584 

Xanthippus : 638 

Xanthus : 488 ; a river of Lyeia 

Xenocrates : 144; brother of 

Theron tyrant of Acragas 
Xerxes: 315; king of the Persians 

485-465 B.C. 

Zaleueus : 204 ; lawgiver of the 
Epizephvrian Locrians 

Zephyr (S.-W. Wind) : 222, 396 

ZCthus : 39; a legendary Theban, 
son of Zeus and Autiope 

Zeus : 29, 30, 42, 58, 78, 94-6, 100- 
4, 112-4, 118-20, 126, 130-2, 
138-40, 146-50, 156-62, 100- 
74, 178-82, 1SG-8, 200-2, 226-8, 
238-4U, 255. 266. 276, 322, 32*, 
358, 410-12, 424-6, 43<S, 442, 
446-8,460, 480. 516. 528; 602, 
611, 616, 641, 647, 652-4, 676 

Zeuxis : 230; 672; the great 
painter; 420 B.C. 

Zoro:ister : 204; founder of the 
Magian religion of the Persians, 
first mentioned by Plato 
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ACCENT : 587, 619, 626-8, 678-9 
Adonis-Song : 625, 660 ff, 667 
Aeolic Poetry : 588, 607 ff, 612, 

624 ff, 636 
Aeolian Mode: 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 

666 

4 Alcaic ' stanza (2 11. — — w — — 

— w — ~ followed by ~ 

— — — — ^ — — and — w 
w _v_,v_,_^_^) : 626, 658 

Alphabet : 639 ?i, 640, 644 
Amoebeic Song (question and an- 
swer, and the like) : 586, 601, 
620-1, 625, 661-2, 667, 669 
Anaclasis : 587 n {which see), 588 
Anacreontic (O-C — ^ — ^ — ^) : 
638 

Anapaest ^ — ) : 589-90, 617, 

619 n, 649-50 
Asclepiad (metres consisting cliiefly 

of — ^ ^ — ) : 625 

Ball-throwing : 587 
Bards. Early : 587, 592 ff, 623, 656, 
677 

Blank Verse : 587-8 

Bucolic (Pastoral) Poetry : 620, 660 

Burlesque Poetry : 604 

Caesura (the slight ' break ' in the 
sense observed in certain kinds 
of metrical lines) : 617, 621 

' Capping ' : G58 

Choral Song: 592, 603, 608-9, 
618 ff, 632-7, 641-2, 614-6, 
648, 652-3, 656, 663, 673 

Choriamb (— ^ w — ) : 625 ff, 636- 
8, 658, 661 

Chorus : 583-5, 588, 593, 604. 612, 
616, 620, 623-4, 641-2, 644, 
660-1, 665-6, 66S-70, 672 

Corned v: 623, 641-2, 660, 662, 
668-71, 677-9 
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Competitions : 583, 592, 595, 598- 
9, 602, 605-6, 609-11, 616, 620, 
623, 629, 639-40, 644-5, 655, 
664, 666, 668-70, 672-3 

Court-poets : 590-1, 634-6, 638-40, 
646, 653, 658 

Crctic (— ^ — ) : 605, 612, 617, 622- 
4, 651, 660 

' Cult ' : 592. Cycle, The : 590 

Cyclic (or circular) Chorus : 668, 
670 (which see) 

Dactyl (— v-/ : 5S9, 596, 608, 617, 

625. 634-5, 638, 663 
Dance : ' 585, 589, 591-2, 609, 614, 

620-1, 623, 627, 648, 659, 671-2 
Dance-Song : see Hyporcheme 
Daphnephorieon : 665 
Dedications : 641 

Dialect : 618, 626-8, 641, 643-5, 
678 

Dimeter : 643, 645 

Dirge : 586, 609, 621, 640, 645-6, 

654, 662 ff ; see Lament 
Dithyramb : 619, 633 n, 636, 639- 

40, 643, 645-6, 651, 661-2, 

666 ff, 676 
Dorian Mode : 626, 660 
Drinking-Song : see Scolion 

Elegiac : 601-6, 608-9, 612-15, 
620-4. 632, 637, 640, 656, 662- 
4, 673, 677. 679 

Embatcrion : 613, 619 n, 649 

Encomiologic ( — ^ — ^ — — 
— w — ^) : 653-4 

Encomium : 629, 636, 640-1, 643, 
645-6, 652, 653 ff. 

Epic : 584, 590-1, 599-601, 606-8, 
614, 634, 637, 641, 644, 647, 
653, 655, 673-4, 676-7, 679 

Epic Lay : see Lay 
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' Epigram ' : see Inscription 
Epikedeion : 663 

Epinieion or Victory-Song : 630, 
636, 640, 642-3, 645-6, 655 ff. 

Epitaph: 606, 630, 637, 639-42, 
663-4 

Epithalamy : see Wedding-Song 

' Epitritie ' close : 634 

Epitymbidian Nome : 661 n, 662 
(which see) 

Epode : 605-6, 620 ff , 635 ; used 
commonly in two senses, (1) a 
short stanza of two similar 
lines followed by a dissimilar 
generally shorter, (2) the third 
part of a triad (which see), and 
occasionally (3) = refrain 

Equidistant stress : 588 If. 

Eroticon : see Love-Song 

Eulogy : see Encomium 

Exhortation: 623; set War-Song 
and Gnomic Poetry 

Fable, The : 644, 658 

Flute : 586 ff, 597-600, 602-3, 609, 

628, 632, 645, 649, 652-3, 660, 

661-3, 670, 672-3 
Flute-Song: 602-3. 612-3, 617 n, 

624, 632-3, 656, 661-2, 675 
Folk-Poetry : 592, 599, 600, 607, 

611, 622, 625, 628, 630, 658, 

660-2, 667-8 
' Foot ' : 589 
Foot-clapper : 587 n, 588 
' Freedom?,' metrical : 608, 627, 662 
Funeral Oration : 663 
Funeral Song and Dance : 585-6, 

665 ; see Dirge and Lament 

Games, Children's : 587, 604 
Glyconic ( — ^ — ^ ^ — ^ — and 

variations) : 625, 638, 645, 658, 

662 

Gnomic (Moralising) Poetry : 613, 
658 

Graee-notes : 587 n 
Grape-Bearing Song : 664 

Half-hexameter : 600, 649, 662 
Half-iambic : 638 
Half -pentameter : 600, 620, 663 
Harmatian Nome : 661 n 

Hendecasyllabie (— w w — w 

— w — ^): 658 
Heptameter : 600, 605 



Heroic Lay : see Lay 

Hexameter : 588-90, 593-5, 509- 
602, 005, 608. 615-17, 022-4, 
637, 645, 649, 652, 662-3, 
675-6 

Hymn : 583, 591 ff , 599-601, 605-8, 
612, 622-5, 630-3, 636-7, 639- 
40, 643, 645, 648 ff, 650, 653, 
655-6, 664 : 666-7, 672, 674-5, 
678-9 

nypodorian Mode : 626 
Hypophrygian Mode: 292; 677 
Hvporcheme or Danec-Song : 585, 

645, 659 ff. 

IalSmus : 662-3 

Iambic — ) : 588-90, 601, 603-7, 
612-15, 617, 622, 625-30, 637, 
642-3, 658, 663, 667, 673, 677, 
679 

Ictus : 587 

' Ictus-lengthening ' : 5S8, 619, 627 
Incantation : 592, 599, 607, 667 
Inscriptions (' Epigrams ') : 606, 

637, 640-1, 643-5, 663 
Invective: 604-5, 614, 622-3, 630, 

637-8, 642, 657, 662 
Iobacehus : 606, 648, 660 
Ionian Mode : 626 
Ionic metre ^ — — or ^ w): 

617, 622, 625, 638, 643, 645 
Isostrophic : see Strophic 

Lament : 585-6, 592. 600-2, 609, 
619, 622, 630, 661, 663; see 
Dirge 

Lampoon : see Invective 

Laurel-Bearing Song : 665 

Lay, Heroic : 584-5, 591-3, 596, 

602, 612, 634, 674 
Leader, Dance-: 593, 608, 616, 

619-21, 661, 667, 669 
Lesbian Poetry : see Aeolic Poetry 
' Lesbian Succession ' at Sparta (or 
Spartan Succession of Les- 
bians) : 610 ff, 634 
Letters, Songs as : 631, 648, 658 
Libation-Song : 612, 617, 629, 650, 
652 

Linus-Song : 586, 609, 622, 663 
' Logaoedie ' verse : 617 
Love-Letter : 631, 648 
Love-Song: 616, 629, 633, 636-8, 

646, 648, 655, 656 ff, 679 
Love-Tales : 634, 644 
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Lydian mode : 244, 276-8, 292, 364 ; 

Lyre f 609 : 583 ff , 596-7, 600-10, 
614, 631, 639, 645, 649-50, 653, 
658-9, 661, 672-3, 675-6 

Lyre-Song: 602, 610, 617 n, 627, 
633, 644-5, 647, 662, 666, 670, 
672, 673 ff. 

Lyric : see Melic and 607 n. 

Lyric Tale : 634, 662 

Maiden-Song : see Partheneion 
Marriage-Song : see Wedding-Song 
Medicine-man : see Prophet 
Melic : 588-90, 603, 607 ff, 614-5, 
619 ff, 637-9, 641-6, 648 ff, 

677- 8 
Metra : 589 

Metre, Greek : 587 ff, 597 
Mime (Dialogue) : 641 
Minstrel : 585, 592, 603, 608. 620-1 
Mixolydian Mode : 626-8 

* Modes,' musical : 626 ?i t 628, 660, 

671 ; see Aeolian, etc. 

Molossus ( ) : 612, 622, 625 

Monodic Poetry (solo-song) : 592, 

605 n, 608, 615-7, 621, 624 ff, 

632-3. 636, 641-2, 645, 652, 

654, 658-9, 673, 678 
Music, Greek: 587-9,612-14,617, 

626, 633, 639, 641, 670-1, 673, 

678- 9 

' Myth ' (the narrative part of a 
poem) : 616, 636, 645, 647, 
652, 654, 662-3, 664-5 

Xew '-Lesbian : 625 ff, 633, 036-8, 
651 

Xome : 583, 591 n, 596, 602-3, 611- 
3, 622, 627 n, 633, 644-5. 647, 
655-6, 661 n, 662, 670, 672 If. 

* Occupation '-Song : 592, 619 ff, 

660 

Oracles : 593, 596, 613, 634 
Organ, The : 587 n, 627 
Oschophoricon : 664 ff. 

Paean: 583, 607-8, 612, 619, 623, 
633, 636, 640, 643, 645, 650 ff, 
663 n y 668, 670 n 

Paeon(vw-or-vvv): 012, 
617, 622-7, 651 

Paeon, The Great ( ) ; 

627, 651 
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Partheneion (Song of Maidens) : 
615 ff, 623-6, 632, 637, 643-5, 

647, 655, 666 ff , 670 
Personal Poetry : 591, 606, 614-6, 

623, 632, 636, 642, 644, 673 
Pherecratic ( — ^ — ^ ^ — — and 

variations) : 625 
Phrygian 'mode': 278, 292, 364, 

376; 626, 671, 677 
Piano, The : 627. Plain-song : 588 
Prayer : 640, 648, 650, 652, 664 
Pre-hexameter songs : 596 n, 601 n, 

608 

Prelude : see Proem 
Processional Song : see Prosodion 
Proem or Prelude : 591, 612, 633, 

648, 674 ff. 

Prophet, Poet as : 591, 596, 610, 

634-5, 640, 647 
Prosodiac (— — ^ ^ — ^ w — ) : 

590, 605, 649, 650 
Prosodion : 599, 612, 622-4, 645, 

647, 649 ff, 666, 670 
Proverbs : 608, 649. Pyrrhich : 660 

Eecitation : 583-4, 605, 613-4, 
617, 630, 637, 656, 658-9, 678- 
9 : see Ehapsode 

Eefrain : 601, 619 ff, 625-7, 650-2, 
662, 667 

' Eenowns of Men ' : 584-5, 595, 

621, 629, 653 
Resolved Feet (^ w for—) : 588-90, 

608, 625 

•Revel* (*£/*os) : 617, 622, 631, 636, 
653, 656 

Ehapsode (reciter of Epic poetry) : 

596-9, 638, 676 
Ehythm : 5S7 ff, 596 n, 615, 627, 

633, 649, 651, 660, 663, 672, 

675-6 

' Sapphic ' stanza (3 11. — ^ — — — 

^ - — — — followed by — 
^) : 621, 625. 661 
Satire: 606, 637, 658, 672; see 

Invective 
Satyric Drama : 668-9 
Schools, Poetry- : 593-4, 598 
Scolion (Drinking-Song) : 612, 617, 

629, 637-8, 643, 652, 655, 656 ff 
Semi-chorus : 585, 601, 620 
Serenade : 617, 630, 655-6 
Short Syllables, Avoidance of : 588, 

625, 628 



INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE 



Song-dance : 584 fF, 591, 608-0, 

619 if, 629, 650, 653, 655-6, 

661, 664, 666, 668-9 
Spondee ( ): 596 n, 601, 608. 

612, 617 
Staccato : 587 n. 
Stanza : see Strophe 
Stasiotica (Political Songs) : 630, 

657 

Story-books : 677-8 
Stroph6 : 617-8, 637-8, 663 
Strophic (composed of metrically 
similar stanzas) : 621, 627, 
641, 654, 658, 600, 671 

Tetrameter : 605, 617, 625, 630 
Tragedy : 605, 623, 641, 643, 660, 

662-3, 668-71, 677-8 
Triad (a composite stanza consisting 
of 2 metrically identical groups 
of lines, strophe and antistro- 



phe, followed by a third group, 
epode, like them but not iden- 
tical with them) : 618, 620-1, 
627, 634-6, 638, OU-2, 648, 
652-4, 656, 660, 663, 671 

Tribrach (^ ^ w) : 625 

Trimeter: 625 

Trochee (— ~) : 588-601, 004-6, 
617, 625, 634-5, 643, 658, 603, 
675 

Tumblers : 585, 608, 667 

Victory-Song : see Epinicion 
Vintage-Song: 623,664; see Linus- 
Song 

War-Song : 583, 602, 613, 619 n, 
631 

Wedding Song and Dance : 585-6, 
592, 599, 609, 615, 619, 622, 
625, 649, 660 If, 667 
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GREEK INDEX 
TO THE EPILOGUE 



a-yires: 611, 620 
ayu)Vi(r(j.a. : 620ft 

attfio) ' recite ' : 583, 659n 
al\ivov : 619, 663 

6.KOV<JiV = 6.KOOJV '. 610 

aAaAa: 619n 
afieifiofjLti'ai : 601 
aySpoT^ra : 588 
aoicat'l 674 
aTrevKTt/cot v/xvot : 648 

a7r07Te/X7TTlKoi VfJLVOL '. 648 

apfxoviai : 626n 
"Atciktoi Adyot(Z#. unar- 

ranged words or say- 
ings) : 641 

av\fjTLKrj and avkioSiKT] '. 

632 



fappiTos: 609, 653 
/SoijAaTT)?; 670 



y€4>vpi<rfj.6<; : 604 
yoo?: 586 

St^pa^os: 603, 619, 

667 
£i'4>po?: 588 

eyKdjfxLov : 653-5 
eAeyeia : 602 
eAeyos: 600-1 
eAeAeG : £19>l 
Ii'ottAo? opxrja-ts : 659 
e^a/xerpot? p.eAa)Setv, to 

617n 

e£dpx«i>: 616,620, 650ft, 
> 667-9 

e7rai'vTj(rt? .* 653 

€TTl $€ TUJ TedvfJ-il'U), KTX.'. 

t 621 1 

€TTLKr)&€LOV'. 663 

€~ iTa<^»io? Aoyos I 663 

e7raj86s: 619-20 

€VK7lKoi VfXVOt '. 648, 664 

evAti/o? : 594 
tyvfjivta'. 619 



flau/aara ' shows * I 584 

Oelos: 585, 610 
ep^vo? : 602, 663 
dptdpfios: 667 

iaAepo?: 663 

laM/Sos: 603-4, 667 
ia/x^vKTj : 605 
tTjte iraidv : 619 
iTjTraiawi' : 627,650 

'I6^a«xoc : 606, 643 

KaTevxai: 648, 664 
Kiddpa: 609 

xAe'a ai'fipui/ : 584, 621 
KXeypLafxpos: 605, 617 

K\rjTLKOt VflVOL I 648 

KOtvrj Trepi'oSo? : 590ft 
K.povne£a: 587ft, 588 
Kpovy-ara.'. 597, 600 
icpov<riv, Ae'yecrflcu 7rapa 

T77J- : 605 
/cpovcrtr,T7)^ vjto ttiv oJStJi' : 

605 

kvkAio? x°P°s ■ 663 
kcL/xo?: 617, 622, 636, 
653-6 

\eye<j6ai Trapa. ttjv tcpov- 

<tiv\ 605 
AtVos: 663 
Aupa: 609 

fj.ax€ovfj.€vo<; : 619 

MeAos: 607-8 
/ioAtttJ : 584-7 
piovtoStai 608 

vop.L<xp.a : 674n 
vo/xos: 674-5 

bvvu>pw€ (= ai'wpcve): 627 
opai'O? and oppavo? ( = oi- 

pavos); 627 
ocrxoi : 664 

iraidv : 619, 650 
7raiSiKoi vp.i'oi : 649 



7rat'5eiot viu'Oi : 649ft 
flnjjens: 609-10 
ffoAvxopSo? : 600 
Ilpof 6/jLta : 675 
npooLfLiovi 674-6 
■npocrobiovl 624 

pa>//a)Sta : 583, 594 
Pl<n$: 582, 659 

o-forfl: 618ft 
<TKo\ta ; 617, 659 
ao^wTepo? : 588 
crn-oi^ou : 612 
o-Tei/OTepo? : 588 

<TVfJLirOTLKOL I 617 

TpaytKot xopot': 623, 668 
rpoxato? : 675ft 
Tpvyajfiot : 623 

vfjievaLos r 586, 619 
v/i-V utieVate : 619, 625, 

661-2 
v/*™? : 592, 648, 674 
vtyi /3t/3d ? : 622 

<£epe'oi>co9 (=house-car- 
rier, i.e. snail) : 593ft 
^P<o: 588 
4>fAe: 588 

4>i\6ppv6fj.oi and <£tAo/jte- 

Ae? ? ; 588-9 
QopuLyg: 609 

X*'Av ? : 609 
Xopayo? : 620 
Xopbv (TTrjcrai : 668 

xopo? 4 dancing-place ' : 

585 
xopos: 624 
X opu>6U: 608 

0> hievpa.jj.fc: 619 

u» te TTCLldv '. 625 

u» tre Ba^xat : 601, 625 

ai5at. e*C tojv vo/JHuv '. 674ft 
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